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Administration of India 1939 


Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of SUte for India— Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P. c., 
G. 0. I. B., K. 0. I. E. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State- 
Sir F. Stewart, g.c.le., K.C.S.I., G,S.i. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State — 
Et. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.C., m.p. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State- 
Sir A. Eamaswaini Mudaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Sir R. Glancy, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan Parsons, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of India— Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Dr. D. 

B. Meek. 

Government of India 

Viceroy and Governor General 
His Excellency The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.O., K.T., 
G.M.S.I., G.MJ.E., O.E.E., D.L., T.D, 
Commander-in-Chiel in India 

His Excellency General Sir Robert A. 
Cassels, g.o.b., c.s.i., d.s;o. 

Members of Council 

The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, k.O.sJm C.i.e., o.b.e. {Education 
Health and Lands) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.C.s.i., c.i.e., o.b.e. 

(Law) 

The Honourable Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.C.S.L, C.T.B., I.C.S. (Home) 

The Honourable Sir Andrew Clow, 

C. S.r., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Communication) 

The Honourable Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
C.SJ., CJ.B., LC.S. (Finance's 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce and 
La'bow') 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Centbal Assembm , 

Congress Party 47 

Muslim League Party 2G 

Congress Nationalists ■ '' , ■ -ll 

European Group - 10' 

Non-Party .. 20- 

Officials . ^ . '26 




(b) In Council OF State 

Independent Progressive Party 9 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 


Government of Bengal 

Governor \ 


24 


Lord Brabourne, G.c.s.r., g.c.le., m.c. 
(Appointed November, 27, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister (Education) 

Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 

(Finance) 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

(Revenue) 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibiillah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Local Self -Govt.) 
Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, 
(Communications and Works) 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy 
(Commerce^ Labour^ Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimiiddin k.c.i.e.. 

(Home) 

Hon. Nawab Musharraff ’Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Judicial & Legislative) 
Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut 

(Forest and Excise). 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, 
(Co-operative Credit & Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Public 
Healthy Constitution and Election) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Assembly 
Govt, Supporters : — 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 
Muslim League Parties 90 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

European Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 


Opposition : — 

Congress Party 
Proja, Krishak 
Proja, Members 
belonging to no 
- * party, Scheduled 
caste group, 
Nationalists . - s 


155 

53 

58 


llj 
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(b) In Council 


Govt, Supporters 


Unattached 

2 

Erisak Praja Party 

9 

League Party 

7 

European Group 

6 

No Party 

16 


38 

Opposition : — 


Congress Group 

13 

Progressive Party 

6 

No Party 

5 


24 


Numerical Strengtli of Parties 
(a) Ih Assembly 


Congress Party 89 

Opposition i—' 

Muslim League Party 26 

Independent Labour Party 14 

Progress Party 12 

Peasants & Peoples Party 8 

Peasants & Workers Party 8 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Independents 13 


86 


Total 175 


Government of Bombay 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Eoger Lurnley, g.c.i.e., t.b. 

Council of Ministers (CONGEESS) 

L Hon. Mr, B. G. Kher [Prime 
Minister] Political ^ Services, Education 
and Labour, 

2. Hon. Mr. A. B. Finance, 

Rural Development & Agricultural De- 
partment, 

3. Hon, Mr. K. M. MunsM—Sbwe 
and Legal, Medical, Public Health, 

4. Hpn. Dr. D. D. Gilder— 

Excise, 

5. Hon. Mr. M. E. Desai— 

6. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil-LocaZ Self-^ 
Government and Miscellaneous, 

7. Hon. Mr. M. Y. Hurie— 

Works, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Gulzarilal Nanda, Esq., P. S. to 
tLe Honourable the Prime Minister 
(Labour) and to the Hon’ble Minister for 
Excise. 

2, B. M. Gupta, Esq., P. S. to the 
Hon^ble Minister for Hbme ^ Department 
and to the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government,’ 

8. Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta, P. S. 
to the Hon* Prime Minister {Education) 
and to the Hon. Minister for Health. 

4. M. P. Patil, Esq., P, S. to the 

, Hon. Minister for Finance, Eural ; De- 
velopment and Agriculture. u, 

5. T. E. Nesvi, Esq., P, B. to the 
Hon. Minister for Public Works. 

6. B. S. Hiray, Esq., P, B. to the 
Hon. Minister for Eevenue, 


(b) In Council 
Congress Party 
Opposition 


14 

16 


Total 30 

Government of Madras 

Governor Lord Erskine, g.o.i.e. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Mr. Eajagopalachari, Prime 
Minister (Public and Finance) 

Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam, (Revenue) 

^ ^ Yakub. Hasan, B^or/c^f) 

„ Dr. Subbarayan, (Education and 

Legal) 

Hon. Dr. T. S. S. Eajan, {Public 

Health) 

Hon. Mr. V. 1. Muniswami Pillai, 

(Agriculture and Rural) 
Hon. Mr. V. Y. Giri, (Industries and 

Labour) 

Hon. Mr. S. Eamnathan (Adminis- 
tration Reports and Public Informations) 
Hon. Mr. K. Eaman Menon, (Cowm 
and Prisons) 

Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Eeddi, 

(Local Admini$tratio7i) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 
Govt, Supporters 

Congress 159 

Opposition 

Justice Party 17 '\ 

Moslem League 13 j 


European Group 
Anglo-Indian Group 
Independents 
Hational Democrats 


7! 55 
2 r 

12l 
4J ^ - 

.214 
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(b) Goto cm 

Govt. Supporters : — 


Congress 27 

Opposition 
Justice Party 

Muslim Group 4f 27 

, Independents 121 

National Democrats 


54 

Go¥t of the United Provinces 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Harry Grabam 
Haig, K.c.s.L, c.i.K, i*c.s. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Sbri Govind Ballabli Pant, B.A., , 
LL.B., MX.A., Premier and Minister of 
Home Affairs and Finance. 

Hon.‘ Mr, Eafi Ahmad Kidwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Revenue and Jails. 

Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, M.A., 
xm.D., H.L.A., Minuter of Justice^ 
Development^ Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
M.L.A., Minister of Local Self-Government 
and Health, 

Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
B.A,, LL.B., M.L.A., Minister of Communica- 
Horn and Irrigation. 

Hon. Shri Sampurnanand, B.B0., 
M.L.A., Minister of Education. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Premier and Minister of Home Affairs 
and Finance : — 

1. Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 
M.A., LL.B., M-L.A. 

2. Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, M.A., 

LL.D., Bar»at-Law, m.l.c., ' 

3. Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, 
M.A., LL.B„ MX.A. 

4. Kunwar Anand Singh, M.L.A. 
(also Chief Whip to Govt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Minister of Revenue and Jails : — ’ 

1. Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., BL.B., 

MX.A. ' ■ 

2. Shri Hukum Singh, B.A., LL.B,, 
MX.A. 

3. Shri Gopi Nath Srivastava, .MX.A. 

Parliamentary Srcretaries to the 
Minister of Justice, Agriculture^ 
ment and Veterinary : — 

1. Shri Jugal Kishore, M.A. (Gxon.), 

MX.A. ’■ 

2. Shri Bdiari Lai, mx.Av . , 

Parliamentary Secretary ' the 

Minister of Local Self-Governmen'i^ find 
Health 


Shri Athmaram Govind Kher, b.a., 

LL3., M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Education : — 

Shri Earaii Singh Kane, b.a., lc.r.a. 
(Glasgow), M.L.A. 

ParUamentary Secretary to the 

Mlmster of Communications & 

Irrigation : — 

Shri Lakshmi Narain, b.a. (Hons,), 
MX.O. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) In Assembly 

Congress 147 

Muslim League 36 

Independent Party 24 

Not attached to any Party 20 

Vacant 1 

Total 228 
(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Nationalists 13 

Independent Party 8 

Not attached to any Party 25 


Total 60 

Government of Behar 

Governor— His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Ballett, k.c.s.l, c.lb., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers (CoNGEESs) 

(1) The Hon^ble Mr. Shri Krishna 
Sinha {Prime Minister) Home Affairs^ 
Revenue and Legislative. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan 
Singh — Finartce, Local Self-Government 
and Public Works. 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education, Development and Employment. 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr, Juglal Choudhury 
— Excise and Public Health, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Babu Sivanandan Prasad Mandal, 
M.L.A., Judicial and Jails, 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
MX. A., Appointment and Political. 

(3) Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, MX.A."— 
; Finance and Commerce, 

(4) Babu Jimut Eahan Sen, MX.A.,— 
Public Works and Irrigation. 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, M.L.A.,— 
Local Self-Government, Medical and 

I Public Health. 

(6) Babu Sarangadhar Sinha, M.L.A.,— 
Eevemie and Education including Regis- 
tration. 

(7) Babu Jagjivan Earn, Mx.A.,— 
Development.^ 

' (8) Mauiavi Sayeedul Haque, mx,A,— 

.M^issp ■ ' ' . 
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Numerical Strojigtli of Parties 
(a) In Assembly 

Congress 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 
The Mnslim Independent 
Muslim League 
No Party 


98 

26 

20 


151 


(exclusive of the Hon’ble the 
Speaker.) 

(b) In Council 

Congress Party^ 10 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 11 

Independent Party 

No Party 

29 

(exclusive of the Hon’ble the 
President.) 

Government of Assam 

1 . Sir Eobert Niel Eeid, k.c.s.i, 

K.C.I.E. 

Council of Ministers (Congbess—Coalition) 

,2. (i) The Hon’ble Srijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A., b.l., Prime Minister, in 
charge of Home and Education Depart- 
ments. 

(ii) The Hon’blc Mr. Eakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law, Minister in 
Charge of Finance and Eevenue Depart- 
ments. 

(iii) The Hon’ble Babu Kamini Kumar 
Sen, B.L., Minister in charge of Legis- 
lative, L.S.G., Judicial and General 
Departments, 

(iv) The Hon’ble Srijut Bamnath Das, 
E.L., Minister in charge of Medical, , 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments, 

(v) The Hon’ble Babu Akshay 
Kumar Das, b.l„ Minister in charge of 
Excise and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Hon’ble Maulvi Md. Ali 
Haidar Khan, Minister in charge of 
Public Works Department. 

(vii) The Eon’ble Srijut Eupnath 
Brahma, B.L. Minister in charge of 
Forest and Eegistratioa Departments. 

(viii) The .Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge 
©f Industries and Co-operative Depart- 
ments. 

Numerical strength of Parties 
(a) In Assembly 

( 1 ) Congress-— Coalition (Ministerialist) 

Party 55 

( 2 ) Assam United Party 51 


Government of tise Punjab 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Henry Duffield 
Craik, Bart, k.c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers 

^ The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, k.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Dr, 
Sardar Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt, 
O.LB., B.O.L., Minister of Revenue, 

The Hon^ble Eao Bahadur Oliaudhri Sir 
Ohhotu Earn, b.a, l.l.b ,,— of 
Development, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, m a,.— 
Finance Minister, 

_ The Hon’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana — Mhiister of 
Public Works, 

_The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education. 

Parliamentai^ Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana C.B.E. — Political and Chief. 
Official Whip, 

Mir Maqbool Malimood— (rcnera/. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
M.A. — Home, 

Mrs. . Jahanara Shah Nawaz, m.b.e.— 
Education, Medical Relief and Public 
Health, 

Eaja Ghaznafar Ali Khm—Revenue and 
Irrigation, 

Ghaiidhri Tika Earn, B.A., L.L.B., m.b.e. 
Development. 

^ Thakur Eipiidaman Singh, b.a.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, B.A., l,l.b,, 
M.B.E .. — Local Self-Qovernment and 
Public Works 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Ministerial Party 111 

Congress Party 39 

Independents 20 

Ahrar Party 2 

Vacant ( In Sept. 39 ) 2 

Govt, of Ceutral Provinces 

Governor 

.His Excellency Sir Francis Verner 
LC.S., (from 28-5- 

lydo). 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

1 . The Hon’ble Pandit E. S. Shukla, 
Prime Minister Minister of Home 
Affdim {30-7-38). 

2 . The Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra 
Minister of L. S, B, (30-7-38)* 
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3. The Hoirble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Minister of Finance <& (BO-V-SS). 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. S. Y. Gokhale 
Minister of Revenue and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. 0. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public V/orks, 
{ao-7-38). 


Numereial Strength of Parties 


Congress 

73 

Independent 

17 

United 

5 

Muslim League 

10 


105 

Unattached 

7 


112 


Government of Orissa 

Governor 

Sir John Austen Hiibback, K.C.S.I., 
LO.S., (Appointed April Jf, 1937), 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

(1) The Hon’ble Sri Biswanath Das, b,a., 
B.L., (Home & Finance), Prime Minister, 

(2) The Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kaniin- 
go, B.A., BJj., {Revenue^ Public. Works 
and Development), 

(3) The Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, 

M.A., B.L., (Education, Law, Commerce 

and Labour and Local Self Oovernmeni), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangaraj, B.sc. (Nal) 
{Finance & Publicity) 

(2) Sri Jagannatli Misra, B.A., b.l., 

(Revenue do Public Works) 

(3) Sri Eajkishore Bose, (Education, 
Local Belf‘Government and Law, Com^ 
merce d Labour) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Congress 36’*' 

Opposition 23t 

Total 60, 

^ This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket. 

t One ot the members having died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groups-^the Con- 
gress party and the National party consis- 
ting of 35 and 13 members respectively 
ana two other parties called the All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
party consisting of one member each in 
this Assembly, 

Govemment of ■ SinA -I 

Sir Lancelot Graham, 


' Council of Ministers 

1. The Hon’ble K, B. Allah Bakhsh 
Muhammad Timer, . o.b.b., {Finance, 
Excise and Industries Departments). 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullab,^ K.O.S.r., (Home, General, 
Legal, Political and Miscellaneous De- 
partments), 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas C. 
Vazirani ^ (Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical Department^), 

4. The Hon’ble Mir Bundeh Ali Khan 
Tallur (Revenue Department), 

5. The Hon’ble Pir lllahi Bakhsh 
Nawazali, (Education Department), 

6. The Hon’bie Mr. Dialmal Doulat- 
I’am, (Agriculture, Forest and Veterinary 
Departments), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(11 Mr. Abdul Satar Pirzada 

(2) Eao Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 

(3) Khan Bahadur A. K. Gabol 


Numerical Strength of Parties 


In Assembly 

Government supporters : — 

Independents 

20 

Hindu Independent Party 

10 

European Group 

3 

Independent 

Baluch Party 

5 

'■ '' . . 

■ ^ 

Total 

38 

Opposition : — 

Congress 

10 

Muslim League 

8 

Independents 

1 

Total 


No Party 

2 


N, W. Frontier Government 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir George 

Cunningham, K.C.s.i , k.cxe., O.B.E. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib— 
Mmsier— Law and Order, Medical, P. 
W. D., Irrigation. I 

The Hon’ble Quazi Ataullah Khan 
b:A.* Xj.L.B., — Education Minisiei — Edu-; 
cation, Bevenue, Local Self-Government. 

: The Hon’ble Khan Mohammad Abbas 
'Kh. 2 ,iX'^ Industries ;; Mr^s^er— Agriculture, ; 
Industries, Porests.- .. : 

The Hon’ble Lala Bhanju Bam Gandhi, i 
Minister ^ for Finance--^ 

. finance, Legislation. ... 
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Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Abdul GIiaEur Khan, Bar-at-Iaw— j 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister. 

(ii) Eai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai, 

— Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Hon^ble Minister for Education, 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahammad Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Industries. 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Finance. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 

Congress 21 

Muslim League 10 

Frontier Nationalist Party 5 

Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party 4 


Total 40 


Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India— Bh Maurice 
Gwyer, k.c.s.l 

Judges — Mr. M. E. Jayakar 

iS'ir Shah Sulaiinan kt. 

Sir A. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Advocate- General of India — Sir 

Brojendra Mitter, k.c.vS.i. 

Chief Justices (High Court) 

Calcutta— Kon, Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, ic.c. 
Bomhay^'Ron. Sir John Beaumont, k.c, 
Jfadras— Hon. Lionel Leach 
Pajfna— Hon, A, T. Harries, K.c, 
Allahabad — Sir John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur-— Bix Gilbert Stone 
Oudh (Chief Court)— Ron. G. H. 

Thomas 

Panjab— Ron. Sir Douglas Young Kt. 
Puisne Judges (High Court) 

Calcutta 

Hon. Sir Leonard J. Costello 
. ,, J. Lort-Williams ' 

„ „ E. E. Jack 

Hon. Mr, S. K. Ghosh 
„ ^ H. E. Panckridge 

” ” D. 0. Paterson 

” ” T. Amir Ali 

’’ ” 0. Bartley 

” , a,D, McNair ' 

” ” S. Nasim Ali 

” A. G. E. Handerson - , . ' , 
”'E. a Mitter - . 

” 'N, G. A.^Edgely , - 

B.'B. Mukeijee . 

» 0. 0. Biswas ^ „ 

’’ N. A. Khundakar 


” A. N. Sen 
» ” F. E, Lodge 

Bombay 

Hon. Mr. 0. P, Blackwell 

” ’* S. S. Eangnekar 

„ „ E. S. Bromfieid 

„ „ B. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. J. Kania 

„ „ N. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. V. Divetia 

„ „ A. vS. E. Maclin 

„ „ K. B. Wassoodew 

,, „ K. C. Sen 

« „ N. G. Engineer 

„ „ M. A. Somji 

„ „ D. E. Norman 

„ „ G. N. Thakore 

Patna 

Hon. Mr. A. W. E. Wort 
„ „ S. p-azli Ali 

„ „ J. F. W. James 

„ Sir Khaja M. Noor 
„ Mr. J. F. W. James 

„ „ S. V. Dhavle 

„ „ G. M, Agarwala 

„ „ S. P. Varma 

„ ^ F. G. Eowland 

„ „ F. Manoharial 

» „ S. C. Chatterjee 

Lahore 

Hon. Sir J. Addison 
Hon. Mr, Bakshi Tek Ohand 
” ” Kanwar Dalip Singh 

” ” J. H. Monroe 

” ” F. W. Skemp 

”, ” M. V. Bhide 

” ” Abdul Eashid 

” ” S. Din Mahomed 

” ” Blacker 

” ” Eamiai Dewan 

” ” Becket 

Madras 

Hon, Sir Venkatasubha Eao 
„ Mr. 0. Madhavan Nair 

,* „ S. Yaradachar 

„ „ Y. Panduranga Eao 

„ ,, A. J. Burn 

,» A. J. King 
„ „ F. G. Gentle 

: „ K, P. Lakhsmana Eao 

■ „ Y. Mockett 

' ' „ Si Wordsworth 

'.'I, N. S. Menon . 

X C. Stodard 
P. Yenkataramna Eao 
■ ir F» W* Gentle 

■■'V:. X* ,0* Horwili 



Allahabad 

Hon. Mr. E. Bennet 
,j „ Iqbal Ahmed 

„ „ liachhpal Singh 

„ 5 , TJ. S. Bajimi 

j> »» 3i[. J. Oollisler 

n H J. J. AllSOp 

„ „ Ganganath 

y, I* Muhammad Ismail 

„ „ Kamalakanta Yerma 

Nagpur 

Hoii. Mr. L. Lewis 
„ ,, B. :S. ' Niyogi. „ - . 

„ „ E. E. Pollock 

“ „ Vivian Bose 

„ „ H. G. Grener 

„ „ NT. Noble 

Oudh Chief Court 
Zia-iil-Hassan 

A. Henry De Burgh Hamilton 

B. L. Yorke 

Ruling Princes & Chiefs 

Salutes p! 21 Guna 

Baroda, The Maharaja (Gackwar) of 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Sindhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 Guns 

Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of 
Travancore, The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja of 
Udaipur, (Mewar), The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 Guns 

Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The Maharaja of 
Bundi, The Maharao Eaia of 
Cochin, The Maharaja or 
Outch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The Maharao of 
Jodhpur (Mar war), The Maharaja of 
Patiala, The Maharaja of 
Eewa, The Maharaja of 
Tonk, The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 Guns 

Alwar, The Maharaja of 
Bhutan, The Maharaja of 
Eanswara, The Maharawal of 
Datia, The Maharaja of , . 

Dewas (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of 
Dhar, The Maharaja of 
Dholpur, The Maharaja -Eana of 
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Dungarpur, The Maharawal of 
Idar, The Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer, The Maharviral of 
Khairpur, The Mir of 
Kishangarh, The Maharaja of 
Orchha, The Maharaja of 
Partabargh, The Maharawal of 
Eampur, The Nawab of 
Sikkim, The Maharaja of 
Sirohi, The Maharao of 

Salutes of 13 Guns 
Benares, Tke Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of 
Gooch Behar, The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra, The Maharaja of 
Jaora, The Nawab of 
Jhalawar, The Maharaja Eana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of 
Jimagadh, The Nawab of 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Palanpiir, The Nawab of 
Porbandar, The Maharaja of 
Eajpipla, The Maharaja of 
Eutlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 Guns 

Ajaigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Eaja of 
Baoni, Nawab of 
Barwani, Eana of 
Bijawar, Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Eaja of 
Cambay, Nawab of 
Ohamba, The Eaja of 
Charkhari, The Maharaja of 
Chatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Faridkot, The Eaja of 
Gondal, The Thakur Sahib 
Janjira, The Nawab of 
Jhabua, The Eaja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Eaja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, The Eaja of 
Panna, The^Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Eaja of 
Eadhanpur, The Nawab of 
Eaigarh, The Eaja of 
Sailana, The Eaja of 
Samthar, The Eaja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The. 

Maharaja of - ^ 

Sitamau, The Eaja of 
Suket, The Eaja of . 

Tehri, The Eaja of 

■ : i.,.; • Salutes of 9 Guns, ' 

Balasinor, Nawab of 
Banganapalle, Nawab of 
.Bansda, Eaja of 



Baraundlia, Eaja of 
Bariya, Eaja of 
Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 
Chotta Udaipur, Eaja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharampur, Eaja of 
Dhrol, Thakur Saheb of 
Jawhar, Eaja of 
Kaiahandi, Eaja of 
Kenk Tung, Sawbawa of 
KbilcMpur, Eao Bahadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Leliaj, Sultan of 
Limdi, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
Lunawada, Eaja of 
Maihar, Eaja of 


{ XXX ) 

Mayurbhanj, Maharaja of 
Mong Nai, Sawbawa of 
Mudhol, Eaja of 
Kagod, Eaja of 
Palitana, Thakur Saheb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Eajkot, Thakur Saheb of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Sangli, Chief of 
Sant, Eaja of 
Savantvadi, Sardeasi of 
Sahapiir, Baja of 
Shehr & Mokalla, Sultan of 
Sonnur, Maharaja of 
Waahwan, Thakur Saheb of 
Wankaner, Eaja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Sawbwa of 
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C h r o n i c 1 e o f E v e n t 

January 1939 

Chief Events :— Unrest in Orissa States : Political Agent murdered — 
Eeforms announced in Karpurthala, Bhopal, Talcher and Hindol States — 
Viceroy's Visits to Travancore, Mysore and Kolhapur — No-Confidence 
motion against Sind Premier defeated— ‘Congress Working Committee 
deliberations at Bardoli — Dr. Eajendra Prasad’s Eeport on the Bengali- 
Behari Controversy— Hitch at Eajkot between the Administration and the 
Proja Mandal ; Air Jamnalal Bajaj’s entry banned — Congress Presidential 
election : Sj. Subhas Bose re-elected— Alahatma Gandhi’s statement 
acknowledging his defeat at Bose’svictory. 

Ist. Under the auspices of the Aladras and the Andhra District Congress Com- 
mittees, Air. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, presiding at a public meeting at Tilakghat, 
observed that by accepting the Federation as out-lined in the Government of 
India Act, “We will be putting a stop to the fight for Swaraj”. 

In the All-India Women’s Conference, at New Delhi, an important change in 
the constitution was made by the conference, so as to permit discussion of poli- 
tical questions. 

At Patna, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, referring to 
Alahatma Gandhi’s observations on the League, in the Harijan^ repeated in a 
statement that the Congress claim to be the “only body that can deliver the 
goods on behalf of the people of India” was preposterous. 

2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the All-India Students’ Conference in 
Calcutta, warned the students against resorting to strikes except for very grave 
reasons. He felt that students in India were pursuing a wrong path and getting 
entangled in wrong methods by their too frequent recourse to strikes. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in opening the 26th. annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress at Lahore, dwelt on the need for India 
to produce “a band of workers , eager to extend the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and to devote their lives to the quest of truth is greater to-day than ever 
before”. 

3rd. Air. vS. Satyamurthi made an appeal to the Bengal Scheduled Castes to join 
the Congress, at an informal conference of scheduled caste leaders in Calcutta. 
He said, the Congress was pledged to look after the interests of all Indians, 
irrespective of caste and creed. The backward communities formed the bulk of 
the po].)ulation and the Congress would not neglect the cause of the minorities. 

Death of Mr. K. Eaman Alenon, Alinister for Courts and Prisons, Aladras. 

4,tli. In a letter to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, Air. B. C. Ghatterji 
suggested that the Congresss ideal of independence ^ could be fulfilled if India 
become a partner in a federation of the British Empire. 

5th. Air. Jinnah, replying to Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru’s offer of inquiry into 
the complaints of the Aloslem League against the Congress Governments, 
said in a statement, that if Pandit Nehru was really earnest about it he should 
communicate to him (Air. Jinnah) what would be the sanction behind the 
proposed inquiry. 

The Sind Assembly granted permission to Mr. G. M. Syed to move his 
motion of no-confidence against Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, the Premier. 

Alajor E. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Orissa States was killed by a 
mob in Eanpnr State, in Orissa. 

At a Aloslem meeting in Madras., whether ^ the Congress ^ and the Moslem 
League could unite was discussed at Triplicane held in connexion with 
‘•Mahomed Ali Day”. ^ ~ • 

6th. In the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Hotilal Agarwal raised' a question regarding 
the demonstrations organized by Moslem League on the occasion of the, 
tours of the two Aloslem Ministers the Congress Government. 
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On the recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee’s report, the Eailway 
Board made further decisions regarding the acceleration of passenger trains 
and advertising campaigns particularly in the ■vernacular press, to attract more 
third class passengers. ■ . A * 

Mr. A. K. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. session of the All-Assam 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, held at Habiganj, warned against '‘Communalism 
and various other similar narrow creeds that are eating into the vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth”. 

7 th. The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held at the All-India 
Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
Mr. N. G. Eanga. i , 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a general strike in all schools and ^ colleges in the country on January 
26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence Day. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, wrote, “I must refuse to be- 
lieve that the Germans, as a nation, have no heart. They will some day or 
other rebel against their own adored hero if he does not wake up betimes”. He 
also wrote in the Harijan, “what Eajkot could do in three months every State 
can do if the people show the qualities that the people of Eajkot have shown”. 

8 th. The Talcher Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the various 
, reforms effected iu the administration of the State and the measures undertaken to 
improve the condition of the States’ people. 

In the Central Assembly, the revision of the Government’s Frontier policy and 
the immediate withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were urged in 
two resolutions' given notice of by the Congress Party, for the Budget Session. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, in a statement in Allahabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institution of an impartial inquiry by men, preferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem League politics, into the specific charges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 

9th. In New Delhi, for the first time there was a conference of the Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of the provincial Legislative Councils opened by Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
of their visit to Cochin. 

Sii\ P. C. Eoy addressed the first of a series of lectures organized by the 
Appointments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to drawing the attention of students towards industrial and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Opposition and the Treasury 
Benches seemed to agree on one point, though from a different standpoint, viz, 
that provincial autonomy in the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the former bureaucratic regime. Stormy scenes marked the proceedings of 
the Assembly which met to consider the Argicultiiral Produce IMarketing Bill. 

10 th. In the United Provinces Assembly, the question of the repeal of emergency 
laws enacted by the previous Government, was raised by Mr, Harish Chandra 
Bajpai (Congress). 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, expressed 
his view that Spain could ^ never be- conquered iu the real sense of the term. 
Eeviewing the general political developments in Europe, Pandit Nehru believed 
that the rise of the Nazis and the Facists to power was mainly due to the tacit 
encouragement and passive support accorded by Great Britain. 

Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet given in honour of the 
Viceroy and Lady Linlighgow, reviewed the progress made bv the State in 
recent years. His Highness dwelt e^ecially on the case of the backward 
communities, agricultural indebtedness, Credit Bank and the rubber and tea 
ihdustiies. ' ■ ■ 

Mr. J. H. B. Eichardsonj speaking at a meeting of students of the post Graduate 
classes of Calcutta University pointed oiit the opportunities offered by coal mining 
as a career. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 4 . o 

Sir Mohamed Yakub in Bombay condemned the move of Mahatma Gandhi 
tor me protection of the rights of minorities as a Fascist method. 

_ tne bind Legislative Assembly devoted the whole day to the discussion of 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier, 
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Tlie Nawab of Bbopal, on tbe occasion of the celebration of bis birtb day, 
aniioiinced certain reforms in bis State re: the Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Biw^^ 

The Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minorities’ question. 

The International Council of the World Student Association in Paris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students’ Federation 
that the work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the finest 
achievements of the students of the world— the letter w’^as signed by 37 members 
of the International Ooimcil. India was represented oh the Council by Mr. 
S. M. Kumaramangalam. 

ISth. The Congress IVorking Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of 
protecting the rights of minorities, at Bardoli, and considered election petitions. 

Seven persons were known to have been killed and 52 injured when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Dun Express train, proceeding from Howrah met with an accident 
between the Chiehaki and Hazaribagh Iload Stations (about 210 miles from 
Calcutta) on the East Indian Railway. 

In the Sind Assembly, the motion of *'no-confidence” against the Premier was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Party remained neutral. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bihar to inquire 
into the extent of corruption in the public services of the province, was published. 
The Committee pointed out that such practices w^ere not conlined to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate staff but that some members of the Provincial 
and even of the A 11- India Services had descended to taking bribes. 

13th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 
Mysore. 

At the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Calcutta, various problems affecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying particular stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workers. 

At the Faridpur Scheduled Castes’ Conference, under the presidency of Dr. 
Bhagabati Prosanna Thakur, the need for organization was mainly aimed at. 

The Congress Working Committee eoncluaed its deliberations at Bardoli after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The Committee also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the differences between the 
two great communities. 

14th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State Banquet in Mysore, paid 
a tribute to the Ruler on his work for the advancement of the State ; His 
Excellency laid special bItcss on the development of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of public health. 

The Government of Bombay, in a Press Note issued in reply to the report of 
a committee, set up by the Moslem League, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Province, described the steps which the Government took, 
since their assumption of oflice, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not propose to make any further declaration 
on the communal problem. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Earijan, that he was neither interested in the 
Dewan of Travancore, nor w'as he partial in advising the withdrawal of the 
State Congress charges against the Dewan. 

15th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, issued a statement 
to the Press giving his views on the State’s ban against him. He said that it 
appeared to him that the ban on his entry into Jaipur State was but the 
precursor of a deliberate attempt to crush the Praja Mandal and to prevent it 
from educating the public to desire responsible Government under the a^is of 
the Maharaja. 

According to the Geolc^ical survey of India, the production of ;^troleum in 
India (including Burma) increased from 334, 811, 624 gallons in 1936, to 350, 
322, 222 gallons in 1937, the highest ffgure in the history of the industry. 

The Ruler of Hindol (Orissa States) announced a number of political reforms 
to be enforced in his State from the 1st. of April. The Ruler said, “I declare 
that the goal of my Government, shall be to establish full responsible Government 
in the State.” 
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The Bihar Assembly passed a Bill seeking to repeal the Public Safety Act 
of 1933. 

The conference of the All-Punjab Muslim Students’ was held at Lahore, Dr. 
Kitchiew presided. The conference opposed the imi'-osifcion of the proposed 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslims and anti-imperialist forces in India 
to resist it tooth and nail. 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichur under the president- 
ship of Mr. H. A. Damodara Menon, concluded after passing a number of resolu- 
tions.— The conference urged the introduction of full responsible Government in 
Cochin and expressed its opposition to the federal scheme. 

16th. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Speaker and scenes of unprecedented disorder lin ess were witnessed when the 
chair named two members and the members refused to leave the house—the 
members named were, Chondhry Ivartar Singh and Mr. Munilal Kalia 
(Congress). The confusion arose out of the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
drawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the Pratap, a local 
vernacular newspaper, and saying that the paper had exceeded the limit of 
fair comment. 

17th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad’s report on the Bengali-Behari controversy was 
published. In accordance with a resolution of the Working Committee he was 
‘^authorized to go into the Bihar-Bengali controversy relating to the questions of 
(1) Domicile (2) Public Services (3)' Education and (4) Trade and Commerce 
and settle it finally.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Manoharlal, the Finance Minister, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee sterling ratio. He remarked, *Tt is 
far from certain that the currencies of the world have been so stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

In the Madras Assembly, a resolution expressing; sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. E. Menon was passed. The House proceeded with the discussion of the Public 
Health Bill. 

In the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Sinha moved the Money 
lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void by the Patna 
High Court— The Bill was passed. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow and party arrived at 
Kolhapur, Speaking at a State banquet given by the Maharaja in His Excel- 
lency’s honour, Lord Linlithgow referred to the steis contemplated by the 
Kolhapur State to create a Legislative Assembly and to Federation. 

The Mali?' raja of Kapurthala announced the apnointment of a Committee 
to report on the reconstitution of the State Assemoly in accordance with his 
declared “intention to review the State Assembly with the object of associating 
my poeple more intimately with the State administration.” 

In the Sind Assembly, there was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in the House ;~the purport of the word ‘treason’ was the 
subject of a sally between the Premier, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwani. 

19th. The Sind Assembly was faced with the difficult question of deciding whether 
Dr. Choi tram, a Congress member, who had stated when he took the Oath of 
allegiance that he did so “with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
general meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessitv of the European Associ- 
ation having a clear-cut policy on all important subjects, both of Central 
and provincial concern. 

There was again a hitch at Eajkot Between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the persohnd of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The renewal of Satyagraha was threatened by the latter. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the necessity for the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal^ consisting of officials and non^officials to enquire into the causes of 
the train disaster near Hazaribagh Road on January 12, was unanimously 
urged. 

20th. Maulana, Abul Kalam Azad, wliose name was among the three proposed for 
presidentship of tie Tiipuri Session of flhe Congress, withdrew from the contest, 
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thereby leaving the field to St. Sitbhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Fattabhi 
Sitaramayya. 

The election of delegates to the Congress session at Tripiiri engrossed the 
attention of the Congressmen of Bengal. Although on the surface, there were 
no clear cut party divisions, four distinct groups appeared to be actnaliy contes- 
ting the elections. First, there were the adherents of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the Congress President, then the Khadi Group (consisting of the orthodox 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose), next 
those known as the Kiron Saiikar Roy Group, and last, the young Congress 
Socialists, headed by Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mr. Vazirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 
question of members and the Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not incompa- 
tible with the Congress pledge of independence. 

21st. The ban on the entry of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj into Jaipur State was 
commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan. He wrote, ‘T can only 
hope against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from precipitating an 
All-Indra crisis.” 

At Asansol towm, stray assaults and stabbing took place, as a result of w’hich 
one Hindu was killed and 18 persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were injured. 

The Travancore State Congress decided to resort to direct action if certain 
conditions were not satisfied within 6 weeks. 

A resolution urging the ^‘complete scrapping” of the present constitution and 
the immediate introduction of full responsible Government based on adult 
franchise, was passed. 

22iid. As a sequel to a ‘TTyderabad Day” demonstration, nearly 40 persons were 
injured, in a Hindu-Moslem clash at Delhi. 

23rd. The Indian Industries Conference was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Bombay. He laid stress on the need for coordination of industrial effort. 

In the Sind Assembly, the Speaker entered into an elaborate explanation of 
what was meant by the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration by the leader of the Congress Party, Dr. Ghoitram Gidwani, that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance with a ^mental reservation” affected his 
right to sit in the House. The Speaker ruled that the declaration did not affect 
Mr. Gidwani's position as a member of the House. 

The statements re : election of Congress President, issued by Maulana Abul 
Kalani Azad and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose gave rise to considerable speculation 
ill political circles on the result of the election of the next President of the 
Indian National Congress. In his statement, Sj. Bose remarked, “It is widely 
believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the Federation scheme 
betw^een the Right Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year,” 

A statement was issued over the signature of 7 members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress appealing to Sj. Bose to withdraw from the contest. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Government House (Bombay) 
touched upon the Rupee Ratio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and the 
Indianisatioii of the Defence and other services— His Excellency rejected the 
plea of the deputationists for the reduction of the Rupee Ratio. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at the Orient Club, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and importance of the inauguration of Federation in 
India without any delay. 

24tli. At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association, problems relating to the defence of India, Federation, the Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Great Britain 
and India were discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a Press interview at Bardoli, said that the Congress 
would be neglecting its duty if, having the power, it shrank from using it and 
allowed the spirit of the Jaipur,: State to be '^crushed” for want of support 
from the Congress. ' , , 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bosa. replying to the statement of seven members of the 
Working Committee, said, Presidential election is wholly an affair of the 

delegates and should be left^ , them.' Xet the Right Wing who ai*e in a 
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decided majority in the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting 
a Leftist candidate even at this late hour.” 

25th. Kis Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to an address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was determined to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya announced, in a statement issued from Bardoli, 
that he would contest the Presidential election, in which the other candidate 
was Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose. ‘T cannot”, said he, “withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose because I must not resist the will of valued colleagues.” 

Bardar Patel, in a statement, replied to the “amazing statement” by Bj.^Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which Bj. Bose was not present, but Mahatma Gandhi and I^andit Nehru were) 
“we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapproved of the step taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, asking Bj. 
Subhas .Chandra Bose to withdraw from the contest of Presidential election. 

The Chota Nagpur Separation League passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a separate Governors province for Chota Nagpur. 

In the Sincl Legislative Assembly, the proceedings were marked by a stormy 
passage at arms between the Premier and the Congress group, when Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bus opened his defence of the Government’s assessment orders 
with a strong criticism of the Congress Party, members of wdiich, he stated, 
were occupying benches not by virtue of individual merit, but because they had 
contested the elections on the Congress ticket. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
the European Association, Bombay, expressed the view that the scheme of Federa- 
tion outlined in the Government of India Act, 1935 afforded the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

In the Council of State, the Income Tax Bill came up for consideration. The 
Bill ran to 50 pages covering about 90 clauses : the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avoidance of payment, to 
increase penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more equitable. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru issued a statement from xilmora, on the Congress 
Presidential contest and said that Federation could not be an issue in the 
election, as it seemed to him to be “monstrous” for any Congressman to think 
in terms of a compromise on that subject. He was not opposed to an election 
contest provided definite programmes and policies were in conflict, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement, repeated his fears regarding 
Federation, and said that it was generally believed that a prospective list of 
Ministers for the Federal Cabinet had already been drawn up. He also repeated 
his offer to withdraw, if a “genuine” anti-Fedcrationist were accepted as 
Congress President. 

27th. Mr. M. N. Mookerjee, (Bihar) addressing a g;athering of students of 
the Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
coal industry and trade offered to educated and commercially minded youths, 

Siijut Subhas Chandra Bose issued another statement giving his version of the 
issues involved in the Congress Presidential election. He also said that in 
order to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
that the President should command the confidence of both the Right and Left 
wings of the Congress as Pandit Nehru did in a magnificent manner. 

Babu^ Rajendra Prasad issued a statement recalling a past declaration on 
Federation by Sj. Bose and after complaining against its lack of clarity ended 
by saying, T wonder if any of the so called Right wing members of the Congress 
Working Committee has said anything approaching to this.’’ 

Swami Sahajananda Saraswati and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Kisan and 
Socialist leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congress Presiden- 
tial election. The statement said, *‘We do: not think that even those who do not 
agree with his views believe that Sj. Bose would not be an asset to the Congress 
Presidentship at the present juncture.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in a statement to the Press, said, ‘'There is no question 
of Right or Left in this matter. Every delegate should consult only the best 
interests of the country and cast his vote in an unbiassed manner”. 
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38th* Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the Harijan drew attention to the increa- 
sing indiscipline of Congressmen. He also saidj '‘My time and that of co-workers 
is largely taken , up in wading through complaints about corruption among 
Congressmen.'’ In another article in the Harijan, on ‘'The States" Mahatma 
Gandhi remarked “the movement for liberty within the States is entering a new 
stage.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Mill Owners’ Asseciation, the President 
discussed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir, at a State banquet given by the Maharaja of 
Travancore, said, “Our States are at present going through a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment which demand our attention. 
The need therefore, for perfect concord and joint deliberations and concerted 
action is greater to-day than it was at any other time.” 

29th. Srijut Snbhas Chandra Bose polled a majority of votes at the Congress 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistic Congress provin- 
ces excluding Mohakoshal (C. F. Hindi). Sj. Bose led by 204 votes. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a statement on the Gaya communal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Bakrid festival. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, presiding at the Faridpur District Teachers’ Con- 
ference, urged the need for the reorganization of the system of education in 
this country. 

At the Moslem League Political Conference at Lucknow, the speech of Maulana 
Zafar Ali, the Punjab Moslem leader, was conciliatory in regard to the Hindu 
people not challenging to the Congress and the Hindu Sabha leaders. 

A meeting of the Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem league was held at 
Lahore, for organizing deputations to foreign countries and to Provinces in 
India. 

SOtli. The Council of State, New Delhi, passed the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The election of Bengali quota of 68 members to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee concluded : Dr. B. C. Roy polled the largest number of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Mr. J. C. Gupta, Leader and Chief whip respectively of the Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly. 

31st. The threatened crisis in .Jaipur State drew dangerously near. Seth Jamnakl 
Bajaj, Treasurer of the Iiidian National Congress was evidently determined to 
defy the ban imposed by the Jaipur Durbar on his entry into the State. 

A Calcutta Gazette extraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939.— It was proposed to have separate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the re-election of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as President of the Congress. He said, “Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a 
decisive victory over his opponent Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that 
from the very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons into 
which I need not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the argument in his 
manifestos. I think that his references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy. Nevertheless I am glad of his victory and since I was instrumental 
in including Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana 
Azad withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his......... 


February 1939 

Chief Events : — The Durbar-Praja Mandal clash at Jaipur continued ■: 

Seth Bajaj arrested three times — ^Satyagraha • at Rajkot : Mrs, Gandhi and 
Miss Maniben Patel arrested — Communal Riot at Cawnpnr — Assemblage 
of Eastern States Agency Rulers at Calcutta — Budget, introduced in several 
Provincial Assemblies — Otn . , affairs in Sind : Ministerial tangle- — 

Resignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Workii^.g Committee Members, 
issue being difference with Sj. Bose dyer the policy of the Congress^ — Death 
of His Excellency Lord Brabdurne, Governor, 
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1st Setli Jainiialal Bajaj, leader of the Proja Monclal of Jaipur reached Jaipur 
to defy the ban on his entry into the State. He was arrested by the Inspector- 
General of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism 
of its policy re : Praja Mondal : the communique stated inter alia, ‘‘Mr. Gandhi 
attempts to place the whole responsibility in this connexion on the ‘British 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). He apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is His Highness the Maharaja-in-Council and not a single individual. 
Any allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

The Executive Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party of Bengal issued 
a statement in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 

Presidential election. “Mr. Gandhi’s statement has come upon the country 

as an extremely unpleasant surprise. Although it has not come too soon, people 
in general least expected it. Mr. Gandhi appears, to have taken a too personal 
view of things, for at no stage of the election, did he publicly appear on the 
scene.” 

2nd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Santiniketan 
(Viswabharati-Tagore University) and discussed with him the implication of the 
Congress Presidential election. 

At Jaipur, the Praja Mandalists were rather bewildered but not discouraged 
by the aorupt end to the wholly unsatisfactory manner in which the first stage 
of the campaign ended. 

Mr, Eama Eau, Agent to the Governor-General of India in South Africa, 
submitted a memorandum to the Asiatic Land Laws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Indian community of laws restricting them 
from acquiring ownership of land. 

A resolution was adopted by the Maldah District Political Conference (Bengal) 
embodying “India’s National Demand”. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The Jaipur Durbar in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Eajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that the Jaipur Prime Minister was wholly to blame. 

Brd. Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, wife of Mahatma Gandhi and Miss Maniben Patel 
were arrested at Eajkot on their entering the State to offer SatyagTaha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press re : Congress Presidential election, observed, “It will always be 
my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for m^ if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people but fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Eajkot State. He said, “The 
communiques issued by the Government of India and the Jaipur Government 
on my statements on Eajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression,” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Budget session opened. Sir N. N. 
Sarcar, Law Member, introduced the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
C. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, introduced the Bill to provide for the 
creation of four new naval reserve forces in India. 

4tii. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
immediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw 
from the League of Nations, was discussed. Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar moved the 
resolution on the League. The House passed without a division an adjournment 
motion to discuss the recrudescene of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Mxv Saiat Chandra Bose, in the course of his presidential speech at the Bengal 
Provincial Political Conference, at Jaipaiguri, observed, “There is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwautea Federal scheme is imminent. The pro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and other high officials are pointers in this direction. 
It is a mistake to assume that, so far as the Congress is concerned, Federation 
is a dead issue,” 

. , Mr. N. E. Sarcar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, performed the 
opening ceremony of the industrial syndicate organised by ex-detenus, and replied 
to an address of welcome. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution at New 
Delhi, advising the Hindus not to join the Congress but to join the Mahasabha. 
Mr. V. D. Bavarkar was in the chair. 
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TIis Excellency Sir John Hubback, Governor of Orissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the members of the Balasore District Islam Association, paid a 
compliment to the Orissa Ministers in respect of their attitude towarcls tlie 
Moslem community. 

5tli. Seth Jamnakl Bajaj was arrested at the railway station of Tikri Band between 
Eeengiis and Sikar, 

The Bengal Provincial Political Conference, at Jalpaiguri, passed a resolution 
on Federation calling upon the British Government “to concede the principle of 
self-determination to Imlia and recognize in its entirety the constitution which 
the Congress will submit in accordance wnth popular will. Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the Congress President, addressing the conference, emphasized the need for 
unity among all classes and communities in India in her light for freedom. Sj. 
Bose said, “wo want Swaraj for every community and creed.” 

^Ir. B. J. Kher, Premier, Government of Bombay, in a statement on the liberty 
of the Press said, “While the Government fully recognize the need of preserving 
full freedom to the Press, it cannot permit deliberate attempts made by news- 
papers and individuals to embitter relations between the sister conimiunties, or to 
incite the communities to act in a way which is bound to result in a breach of 
the peace.’* 

6th. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda died at Bombay at S-45 p, 

In the Bihar Assembly, Dr. vSyed Mahmud, Minister, replying to an allegation 
of favouritism in appointments, made a statement that competmicy was the cri- 
terion which the Government applied specially in the case of technical appoint- 
ments and that they were not inliuence.d by provincial or communal considera- 
tions.' ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ ■ , . , 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad addressed the Congress Constructive Workers’ Conference 
at Suri (Birbhum), He said that Swaraj could not be bargained for. They must 
strive for it through the Congress constructive programme and by including a 
spirit of self-help. 

7tli. Th§ Governor-General disallow^ed an adjournnsent motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to secure representation 
for Indian Bloslems at the Palestine Conference.” The Central Assembly also 
rejected the Naval Eeserve Forces Discipline Bill by 56 votes to 45. 

In the U. P. xissembiy, Mr. Surendra Bahadur Singh asked the Government 
for a list of persons whose properties were confiscated after the ‘Mutiny’, and 
also a list of those who had been granted properties for loyalty to a 
“foreign power”. Mr. Hukum Sing, replying to the question, said that the Govern- 
ment had no information. If the members had any suggestion to make Govern- 
ment would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Earn Dayaiu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly, raised the question of 
the dignity and integrity of the chair, which, he said, was challenged by Mr. M. 
Yunus, leader of the Moslem Independent Party by casting aspersions in the 
integrity of the chair by a letter relating to the re-allotment of seats in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was released at the frontier of Bharatpur State, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 

8th. At the conference in Calcutta, of Congressmen from difierent parts of India, 
who supported the re-election of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the unanimous opinion 
was expressed that the Congress should stiffen its attitude of hostility towards 
the all-India Federation scheme. 

A demonstration was staged by Moslems in Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands in Palestine, in eonnextion with the “All-India Palestine Day.” 

In the IJ, P. iVssernbly, statistics regarding communal disturbances were placed 
on the table in answer to a question by Sir. Shokatali Khan ; the statement 
showed that since the Congress Ministry assumed office 24 communal distur- 
bances had occurred in 17 districts up to October 1938. . 

9 th. The Central Assembly passed the first reading of Mr. M. A. Kazimi’s Bill to 
consolidate and classify the provisions,' of; Moslem law and to - remove doubts as 
to the effect of the renunciation -Of Islam by a marriage tie. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course ’of ^a;'StatemeBt . issued to the Press observed, “The 
more I think of what is happening in, ^States in India. I see nothing but a dark 
future for this unhappy land if the , Faxamomit Power remain a helpless witness 
to the tragedy that is being enacted In ; the Prince's* India for^ what is happening 
2 ■ ' ■ ■ 
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in Eajkofc and Jaipur, is but a sample of what is going to happen presently in 
odier States.” 

10th. The Central Assembly started with a division, which the opposition won, 
on Mr, T. S. A. Chettiar’s resolution asking for India’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. A resolution urging the termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade Regulation order was passed without a division. 

Sardar Vallablibhai Patel, in a letter to Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose on behalf of 
himself and 11 other colleagues on the Working Committee, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embarrassment to Sj. Bose in striking his own tune of 
policy at the Tripuri session of the Congress, he and others of ^ his way of think- 
ing woiild like to be relieved of the membership of the committee within a month, 
which would give Sj. Bose sufficient time to choose his colleagues. It was stated 
that the decision was taken ‘hifter due deliberation and mutual consultation 
among the members”. 


llth. Mahatma Gandhi writing on Jaipur in the Harijan stated, ‘‘The reader 
should know the distinction between the Jaipur struggle and the Rajkot one. 
The Rajkot struggle is frankly for responsible Government within the State and 
is now for redeeming the Euler’s promise to his people. The Jaipur struggle 
is on a very small and narrow issue. The one political association of Jaipur has 
been virtually declared illegal for the offence of pleading for responsible 
Government.” 

A communal clash occurred at Cawnpore, following an attack on a Hindu 
marriage party which was proceeding with music along Meston Road, near a 
mosque. Curfew order was enforced. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir announced a further stage in the 
constitutional advance of Jammu and Kashmir State at Jammu, in the form of 
a proclamation. 

13th. The communal riot at Cawnpore assumed alarming proportion : 19 persons 
were killed and 146 injured. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested on his third attempt to enter Jaipur State. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, tentatively agreed to the 
proposal put forward by his Council of Ministers for the abolition of the remain- 
ing Commissionership in the Province. 

in the aiiniial report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, for 1938-39, there 
was a refei^nce as to the growing industrial consciousness among the educated 
classes in Bengal. 

tath. The communal riot at Cawnpore showed signs of abating : 29 persons were 
believed to have been killed and about 22u injured as the result of the riot 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premier 
in his statement on the riots, sounded a warning that stern action would be 
taken not only against the actual offenders but against those who by their action 


Khawaja Sir NTizimu^ddin, PJome Minister, Bengal, replying to an adjournment 
the Bengal Legislative Council, made a statement denying that there 
were any communal riots in the Noakhali District. 

^ State (New Delhi) Sir Jagadish Prasad replying to a question 

by Mr. Bnjlal Biyani, said that as far as the Government of India were aware 
there were no statutory social restrictions on Indians resident in the varions 
colonies and dominions. ^ ® 

14tli. 15 Eulers and 20 Ministers met iu conference in Calcutta to take stock of 
the position 111 the Lastern btates Agency The Eaja Sahib of Saraikelh said 
We are here to-day, to discuss the details of a possible form of constitution’ 

SStri’lZ'S'fcSlk'” »11‘ b, « ft. 

Bin ft ft.l„ 

In the Oiissa Assembly, toe plight of the co-operative movement in North 
Onssa was voiced, when the Onssa Moneylenders' Bill was discussed 
.JV A. B. I/atthe, Finance Blinister, in presen tin o- 

toe Budpt announced that complete prohibition would be introduced in Bomba? 

Senfe. ^ ® ^ 
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The Bihar Assembly adopted the Finance Minister’s motioa for circulating the 
Municipal Amendment Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

Pandit Jawhariai Nehru, in his presidential address to the All-India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludhiana said that the States were setting the face for 
India, and said that *The Congress will certainly intervene in the State if the 
India Government intervene to crush the people.” 

15tk His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, K. C. S. I., C. I. E., was appointed to 
be the Governor of the United Provinces from December, 1939 and the Hon. Sir 
F. A. Stewart, K. C. L E., C. S. I., to be Governor of Bihar from December, 1939. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Eanjan 
Barkar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-40, announced that he 
would introduce two taxation measures during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yield additional revenue of Es. 12 lakhs a year: (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 a year on professions, trades 
and callings and employments, exempting those who do not pay income-tax. 

The Central Assembly passed a non -official resolution urging encouragement of 
the manufacture of matches as a cottage industry by increasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the license fees on the producing concerns. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general debate on the Eailway Budget, 
a variety of questions ranging from major policy, finances, rates and construction, 
to insignificant detail of organisation made the proceedings rather lively. 

In the Indian Eoads Congress, in Calcutta, interesting information about roads 
in India was revealed ; the first two papers were : ‘‘Boils in relation to roads” 
by Mr. G. W. D* Breadar, District Engineer, Gurdaspur and “The use of soil 
stabilization in unmetalled and metalled roads in India” by Mr. S. R. Mehra. 
The fact that only one third of India’s roads were metalled was stressed in 
another paper. 

The agrarian dispute in the Burdwan District (Bengal) against the payment of 
Canal dues culminated in the arrest of 18 volunteers including the leaders of a 
group of Satyagrabis. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman containing an 
appeal for unity and public co-operation with the Government of Hyderabad. 

17th. Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President of the Ail-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
the Hindu Bablia Conference at Khulna, strongly criticized the policy of the 
Congress Governments of placating Mahomedans at the cost of Hindus, in tlie 
provinces where the latter were in a majority. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accepted the resignation of the lion. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed as a member of the Council of Ministers. There was a 
redistribution of portfolios. 

At the All-India States Peoples’ Conference, at Ludhiana, the a, flairs in various 
States, particularly Eajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference concluded its session. 

Leading members of the Praja Man dal, Jaipur State, were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Om Mandii Affairs : The High Court consisting of Justices G. M. Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering judgment at Karachi, held that on the material before 
them, there was nothing to show that the Om Mandii was being run for any 
wrongful purposes. They, however, remarked that as the ])resent application (of 
Om kadhe) was not served on the parents of the girls, they could not do any- 
thing in the matter, and dismissed the same. (It may be recalled that in a 
recent case, where two parents served' Lekhraj for the restoration of their 
daughters, the girls made sensational allegations in the court against ]..ekbraj. 
The Hindus in the I^rovince held numerous protest meetings urging the Govern- 
ment to ban the Om Mandii and denounced it as “subversive of the sanctity of 
family life,”) 

ISth. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two articles in the Eanjan, one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad State, advising that the Hyderabad State Congress 
should continue the suspension of the Satyagraha movement. 

The Sind Budget revealed a nurpluS; of Bs. 6,68,000. . : 

In the Council of State, the Bailway; Budget was discussed ; Mr. Hosaiu Imam 
urged that the Railway,, DepaHm^l shonld make all AiTorls to increase revenue 
and reduce expenditure. 
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In the IJ. P. Assembly, the Premier gave the official estimate of the casualties 
at Cawnpore, as 42 killed and about 200 injured. Some 800 persons had been 
arrested. 

mh. The Bengal Hindu Sabha Conference at Khulna concluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming^ at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus were 
passed, lilr. Savarkar presided. ^ . 

Khan Bahadur M. Aziziil Haque, Vice-Chancellor,^ Calcutta^ University, in 
opening the Nadia clistrict primary school teachers’ conference laid stress on the 
imuortance of primary education in the building up of a nation. 

His Hijrhncss the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held the view that the 
advent of^Federation was certain, though it may not be thrust on an unwilling 
India. There would be substantial modifications. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unity. 

20tli. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget revealed “just balanced” estimates, only a 
surplus of Es, 75,000 being expected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long talk with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardlia, 
during which they reviewed the situation arising from the re-election of Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda issued a proclamation announcing 
Eeforms in the State— the creation of an enlarged Dhara Sabha with an elected 
majority based on a wide territorial franchise. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S. Bajpai, in reply to Mr. T. S. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Education had generally 
approved the principle of the Wardha scheme which was one of education 
tnrough activity. 

22nd. Thirteen of the fifteen members of the All-India Congress Working 
Committee resigned from the Committee following an informal conference with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. They were : Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Eajendra Prosad, Mrs. Sorojini Naidii, Mr. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Deo, Mr. H. Mehtab, Mr. Kiipalani, 
Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, Mr. J. Daulatram, Mr. Bajaj and Pandit Nehru* 
The principal reasons for the resignations w’ere difierences with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose over the policy of the Congress and the feeling that Sj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Cabinet that represented his views. Sardar I’atel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Sj. Bose that the time 
had come for the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
between dlffiering groups in^ the party. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Budget was discussed critically, 
the European Group accorded its support to the Finance Minister. 

In the Central Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the “inade- 
quate representation of Moslems in the raihvay services” was passed without 
a division. 

23rd. The death occurred in Calcutta of His Excellency Lord Brabomiie, 
Governor of Bengal. Many tributes were paid to His Excellency in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. Following the death of Lord Brabourne, the 
King approved of the appointment of Sir E. N. Eeid, Governor of Assam, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Henry Joseph Twyanham, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly Mr. Jamuna Karji ( Congress ) speaking on 
the Budget, reiterated the. charge that the Ministry w^as bent upon appointing 
non-Biharis. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budget would be the revision of the scale of pay and of the 
conditions of service of all low paid employees of the Government and not 
merely of police constables. 

Mr. M. N. Eoy, presiding, over the Surma Valley Youth Conference at 
Sylhet, observed, “The field of political aetivity of all the radicals and revolu- 
tionaries is the Congress. It has |Tave defects, and radicals inside it experience 
great dithculties in working according to their will and conscience. But the 
Congress IS a mighty instrument created by the masses. It must be utilized 
for the liberation of the masses. If that task is neglected by the radicals, it 
may be utilized by others as an instrument againt the masses.” 
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24tli. Sir Eobert Eeid assumed charge as Governor of Bengal. 

Ill the United Provinces Assembly, ^ showed a deficit of Es. 45 

lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S- Bajpai (Secretary, Education, Health 
and Lands Department) made a statement on the situation in South Africa 
with regard to the proposed land legislation in South Africa afieeting Indians 
resident in the Union. 

^ ^ ^ ^ issued a statement announcing his decision to go to 

Eajkot on a “mission of peace”; the Satyagraha in Eajkot State was 
suspended. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Budget revealed a deficit of Es. 18,35,000. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council, the Budget proposals were discussed. 
Prof. C. Mahajani, while welcoming the rural uplift and educational policies 
of the Governmenly criticized their taxation proposals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaster. 

Mahatma Gandhi contributed three articles in the Harijan on events in three 
States, Travancore, Limbdi and Jaipur; the first advised the Travancore 
State Congressmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking on a 
Satyagraha, 

26th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, accepted the resignation 
tendered by 13 members of the Congress Working Committee. In view of the 
acceptance of the above resignations, the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
stood dissolved, Mr. J. B. Kripalani’s appointment as General Secretary 
of the All India Congress Committee also terminated with the acceptance of 
his resignation. As a result of the dissolution of the Congress Parliamentary 
sub-Committee the Power of the Committee were vested in the remaining tw^o 
members of the Working Committee. Provisional arrangement were being made 
to appoint a Congress leader to take charge from Mr. Kripalani. 

27th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in his letter accepting the resignations of the 13 
members of the Congress Working Committee, hoped that the leaders ■would 
give him co-operation and assistance in the discharge of his duties as the Con- 
gress President. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an atmosphere of excitement 
and lively debate when the House met to consider the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Amendment Bill. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. 

The Assam Political Conference at Golaghat adopted a resolution opi:)osing the 
proposed Federal scheme contained in the Government of India Act. 

2Stb. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State banquet at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of good relations between a Euler and his subjects was more 
important to-day than ever. 

In the Central xissembly, Sir James Giigg, Finance Member presented his 
last Budget. He announced only a single measure of fresh taxation— the 
doubling of the Customs duty on imported raw cotton. 


Match 1939 

Chief Events 2 — Mahatma Gandhi's fast on Eajkot issue — Communal 
clashes in a number of U. P. Towns and near Calcutta — 62nd. Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tripuri : the Pant Besolution on 
Congress Leadership discussed : Bj. Bose's ^aspersion' oh old Working 
Committee members regretted : President’s plan of , an Ultimatum to the, 
British Government rejected — Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at New Delhi — Satyagraha in Travaneore State. 

1st. His Excellency Sir George Ltimle^, Governor of Bombay, ina-ugurating the 
Inter-Universities Conference in Bombay, eihphasized “the important and decisive 
part” which Indian Universities would have Jo play at this “most interesting 
. and vital period of Indian 
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His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech at the State banquet in Jodhpur, 
said “The decision as to the accession to the Federation of India is one for 
YOiir Hinhness to take, and neither in the case of Jodhpur nor in the case of 
any other State will any pressure in regard to that decision be brought to bear 

^^^Eegfstration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill published 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. , 

BIr. Biswanath Das, the Orissa Premier, in replying to the Budget discussion 
in the Assembly, pointed out the need for sacrifices by the rich in favour of 


Blr. Blohan Lai Saxena, Mr. Satyanarain Sinha, Pandit K. D. Palliwal and 
seven other members of the Central Assembly and also members of the 
All-India Congress Committee sent a letter from New Delhi to Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Bose, urging him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the members of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. I, C. 0. , , . 

The Madras Andhra District Congress Working Committee passed a resolution, 
expressing complete confidence and implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi s 
leadership appealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom in the same manner as before. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands submitted to 
the Eajkot administration were not considered— -Mahatma Gandhi wrote a letter 
to the Durbar embodying his final proposals for a compromise. 

The Conference of Indian Universities held in Bombay, resolved that it ’was 
not desirable to shorten the length of the Degree Course. The conference also 
discussed the possibility of greater co-operation between the University and the 
broadcasting authorities for organizing educational programmes. 

Several problems of great magnitude with which the Government of India 
was confronted in India, -were referred to in a speech by Lord Zetland, the 
Secretary of State for India, speaking at the dinner of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. He said there was at present a little trouble going on in India, 
but it concerned the India of the Princes , rather than the provinces of British 
India. There had been some trouble between the Princes and their subjects, 

Mahatma Gandhi started his fast at Eajkot. 

At Cawnpore, in the course of a clash, five persons were killed and ten injured. 

Sir George Campbell, in his p>residential address at the annual general meeting 
' (in Calcutta) of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dealt with various matters 
relating to trade, commerce and industry in India. 

Sj. "Bubbas Chandra Bose, Congress President, issued a statement replying 
to the various charges made against him after the Presidential election by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. Sj. Bose repeated his 
appeal to Pandit Nehru to shake off his vacillation and give a bold and correct 
lead to all the Eadical and Progressive forces in the country and assured Pandit 
Neliru of his loyal and ardent support. 

At the Conference of Indian Universities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medium of instruction at the different stages of education up to and including 
the Degree Course should, as far as possible, be the mother tongue of the student. 

At the annual session of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which oj'ened 
at New Delhi, Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansari, Chairman of the Eeception Com- 
mittee, in his address drew the attention of the ulemas to the “critical situation” 
thi'ough which the Biusiims of India were passing in the struggle for freedom. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Eajkot. The Prime Bfinisters of the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Bind sent telegrams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to intervene in Eajkot in 
view of the situation created by the Mahatma^s fast. 

The Advisory Council of Eajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Blahatma GandhPs letter to the Thakur Saheb “is tantamount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreasonable demands, the acceptance of which prac- 
tically mean surrender by the Thakore Baheb of his rights as the Euler of the 
State in obedience to outside dictation. 

The illness of &j. Subhas Chandra Bose : took a serious turn : his tempei’ature 
shot up to 104 degi-ees, with all the former painful depressing symptoms. 

United Pfovmces, there were several instances 
of Hindu Moslem clashes *, the situation -wns particularly serious in Benares 
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where the police had to open fire on riotous mobs. Ourfew was enforced in the 
City. In Oawnpore. There were 4 stray assaults resulting in two deaths. 

The visit of the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow to Jodhpur was concluded. His 
Excellency then visited Udaipur and speaking at the State banquet stated that 
the development of a particular form of constitution for a State was a matter 
for the Ruler himself. 

Mahatma Gandhi commented in the Earijan upon the settlement arrived at 
between the Ramdurg Praja Sangh and the Ruler of Ramdurg, a small State in 
the Bombay Karnatak area— there was an opposition to this settlement by certain 
extremist sections. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot : numerous messages not only 
from individuals but from some of the Provincial Governments were sent to the 
Viceroy to intervene. The Provincial Ministries of Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and of some others threatened to resign, if action was not taken 
prevent the continuation of the fast by the Maliatma. Qj 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, ignoring medical advice and looking extremely w'eak, 
left Howrah station for Tripuri, to preside over the Congress. 

A serious Hindu Moslem fracas broke out at Cossipore, near Calcutta^':^ 
group of Hindus were celebrating lioli at the junction of Cossipore Road 
Gun and Shell Factory Road with band and music. When an altercation ariose" 
between the members of this party and Jdoslems, stone throwing followedi^ndL., 
soon a fracas was in progress which was promptly cheeked by the police. ^ 

There was further grave communal rioting at Benares ; the x>olice and 
had to open fire on several occasions to disperse riotous mobs. 

Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, President, Ail India Kishan Sabha address^^ 
several meetings at Jubbulpore suggested to peasants to organize a marclf^ 
Tripuri to place their grievances before the delegates and leaders of the CongJ^. 

6th, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, arrived at Tripuri : he^Md 
earlier detrained at Jubbulpore and from thence he travelled in an ambulance^r. 

The fourth day of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. His Excellency the Viceroy returned 
to New Delhi, having curtailed his Rajputana tour in view of the situation 
created by the Mahatma^s fast. The Viceroy received a telegram from Mahatma 
Gandhi in his reply to His Excellency’s message. 

In a series of communal clashes in mill districts near Calcutta, comprising 
Naihati, Tittagarh, Khardah, Kamarhati, in the Barrackpore sub-division, and 
Matiabruz, near Garden Reach, one man was killed and nearly 215 people were 
injured. 

The Provincial Board of Anglo-Indian and European Education, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at their meeting at Writers’ Building, 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was in the end referred to a select 
committee without division, despite renewed attempts by the Congress to hold 
up the proceedings of the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Provincial Moslem Students’^ Conference was held at Syihet. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhuri (ex-Minister) x>resided. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on ^ the receipt of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakore Baheb of Rajkot would carry out the promises 
contained in his notification and that His Excellency would exert his influence 
to see that he did so. Mahatma Gandhi said that his heart was at Tripuri, but 
he had work to do at Rajkot, the problem of the State brooked no delay. It 
would not do to tinker with it. The Princes must take heroic measures. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Tripuri. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, occupied the chair in tbe absence of Bj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, w’ho could not attend owing to the state of his 
health ; moves were afoot to patch up the differences which divided the Congress 
during the presidential election. Acharya J. B. Kripalaui presented the annual 
report. The Leftists submitted to .Pandit Nehru the draft of a resolution on 
Federation, eliminating the suggestions of an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
ment, and demanding the original resolution of anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued*.. \ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, , Mr* Nalini Ranjaii Barcar, Finance 
Minister, introduced the Finauce . Bill. seeking to raise additional revenue by 
imposing an ungraduated tax of BO per annum on trades, professions, call- 
ings and employments, leaving diit of its scope those who do not pay income 
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tax. The measure met with strong opposition from Congress and Krisak Proja 
members who sought delaying its consideration by motions for circulation and 
rel'erence to a select Committee. 

In the Central Assembly, the Eajkot crisis and Tripiiri Congress Committee 
attracted most of the Congress members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 
Qiiaiy urn’s adjourn meat motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Government of India to secure the amendment of the existing 
])ractice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 
highlands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non -British European 
subjects will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. 

8th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the All -India Congress Committee 
meeting at Tripuri—he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers, 
yiain Interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Pandit 
G. B. Pant, which expressed confidence in the old Working Committee and 
urged Sj. Bose to nominate the new Working Committee according to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wi lies. _ 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grigg, Finance Member made a 
spirited reply to Ms critics, when the House resumed general discussion on the 

Budget Mr. Brojeridra Narayan Chaudhiiri felt that the budget of this 

country were entirely subservient to the two ‘Us”, namely London and Lanca- 
shire, whose interest" it was to see that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 

9fh. The A. I. C. C. at Tripuri again discussed the resolution which expressed 
confidence in the old Working Committee, and urged Bj. Bose to nominate the 
ne^v Working Committee according to Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose said that if the mover of the lesoliition had in mind that he (Sj. 
Bose) had cast any aspersions, he would like to repeat what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never cast any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Committee, and that he had never doubted the bonafides of any member 
of that '"Comm i {.tee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two hours with representatives of the Praja 
Parishad at Eajkot, on their future work. He wrote a letter to Air. G. C. Gibson, 
ih'esident, Western India States urging the withdrawal of the emergency regula- 
tions and lifting of the ban on newspapers. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1039-40 revealed 
a deficit of Es. 17,39,000. 

10th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress opened in a tense 
atmosphere, following a adverse vote against the President’s group in the Subjects 

Committee earlier in the day The President Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 

did not attend the opening session, in view of the state of his health and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, took the chair. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose could not preside over the meeting of the Subjects 

Committee, Alaiilaiia Azad presided : the agenda before the Committee 

included Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant’s reply to the debate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ‘aspersions’ cast against the members of the old Working 
Committee, reiterated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Alahati^a Gandhi, and recomnieiided that the president 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 

Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes All amendments were rejected and Pandit 

Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 133. Sj, Bose, in his presidential 
address, referred to the events leading to the resignation of the Working Com- 
mittee, and said that l^s speech had to be brief under extraordinary circumstances. 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. He said : ‘T must give clear and 
unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past. The time 
has come to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our national demands to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum.” 

Alahatma Gandlii in an appeal to the Eajkot public recapitulated the history 
of the States’ notifications and the correspondence between the Viceroy and him- 
self and the happy termination of Ms fast. He emphasized that he had inten- 
tionally omitted the publishing of .other materials known to him. He urged the 
need of truth and non-violence in the administration and in individual dealings. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the Home Minister introduced the Calcutta 
and Subaihan Police (Amendment) BiiL Opposition speakers launched a strong 
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attack against the measitre and accused the Government of interfering with the 
fimdamental rights and liberties of the people. 

nth. The Congress programme -was altered in view of a grave turn in Sj. Siibhas 
Chandra Bose’s illness. Sj. Bose remarked to Pandit Nehru, ‘T have not come 
here to go to hospital in Jubbulpore ; I w^ould much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session is over.” Immediately after the Subjects 
Committee meeting, and before the open session of the Congress all Gandhian 
leaders visited Sj. Bose, and informed him that they had decided to delete from 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s resolution, passed in the Subjects Committee 
meeting on the 10th., the portion relating to the expression of regret at the 
‘‘aspersions”' east on certain past members of the Congress executive. The leaders 
also decided not to put the resolution before the plenary session of the Congress 
but to refer it to the All-India Committee, to be taken up at a future convenient 
date. The business of major importance in the Bubjects Committee was the 
discussion of Pandit Jawharlai Nehru’s ‘'national demand”. It was an aiiti- 
Federation resolution reiterating uncompromising opposition to the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee received an information that 50 women were arrested following a lathi 
charge on women Satyagrahis at Kalipatnam village, in the West Godavari 
' . District. • 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor Calcutta University in course of 
his address at the annual convocation, made a spirited defence of the achieve- 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta University against uninformed critics. 

The Princes held a private meeting (at New Delhi), at which the situation 
arising out of the agitation against the Indian States was thoroughly discussed ; 
the meeting considered certain proposals regarding internal reforms in the States. 

In the Assam Legislative Council (Upper House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget. The dominant note in various speeches was the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budget for tackling the serious unemployment existing in 
the province. 

Mr. R. N. Nicolls, Chairman, Darjeeling Branch of the European Association, 
outlined at the annual general meeting at Darjeeling, the principal matters that 
the Committee had worked on during the past year. 


12th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress concluded. Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadership was passed by an overwhelming majority. The 
resolution regretted the ‘‘aspersions” cast against the members of the old Work- 
ing Committee, reiterated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and^ recommended _ that the President 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes : voting was by show of hands. The Socialists remained 
neutral. The session rejected half a dozen amendments (including Mr. K. F. 
Nariman’s motion that in view of the alarming state of the President's health 
the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till the President was 
in a fit condition to attend the meeting). 

The decision of the greatest import was the rejection of the Congress President’s 
plan of an ultimatum to the, British Government, in order to ensure that the 
Congress demand, common to both groups, was met within a prescribed time- 
limit.— Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose suggested a time limit of six months, but 
Pandit Jawharlai Nehru said that they would be deceiving themselves if they 
thought that they could win their freedom from the British Government by 
using high sounding phrases and words. What was required was an 
enunciation in clear terms of the ‘‘national demand”, and preparation for the 
struggle through purifying and strengthening the Congress organization. This 
view was accepted by the Congress in the form of a long resolution, defining 
the Congress demand. 

13th, His Excellency the Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi. Over 50 Ruling Piihces /and Chiefs were present. . 

In the Central Assembly, Sir, Ziauddm Ahmed moved the first of the Moslem 
League Party’s cut motions, in order, to discuss the inadequate representation of 
Moslems in the Central serviced, otter, than the Railways. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose^ m ,his way back to Calcutta from Tripuri was 
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detained at Dhanbad owing to Ms ilDhealth. 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagai\ Chancellor, Chamber of Princes in Ranking 
His EKceliency the Viceroy for presiding at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes, stated, “The Indian Princes are not averse to progress^ in their 
States with due regard to local condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us m the matter of 
constitutionarreforms in our States” ■ ^ ^ t. x- , . , 

In the Benu'al Legislative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the Government were without a policy or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in reply to Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherji, ex-Vice-chancelior 
of the “Calcutta University. , x, tt- j 

At Faridpur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches oi the Hmciii 
Sabha in every union of Faridpur district and the organization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were passed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency of Rai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatter] ee. 

The Bengal Government sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Snbarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police officers to attend any public meeting for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings of such meetings,— There was a tie over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. S. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.— -The amendment was moved by Dr. Eadha Kiimud Miikheiji 
(Congress) and sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. 

15 th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi— the 
interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of cut motions on the general 
Budget. Mr. S. Satymurthi moved the first of the Congress party cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

The 0. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed a surplus of Es. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta and Subarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 

16th. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Eajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four persons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur- 
der of Major E. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern States Agency, at Ranpur. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resumed on 
general Budget, Mr. T, S. A. Ohettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent appeal to the Opposition 
party to lend him their full co-operation and assistance in effacing commiinaiism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Arya Samajists including Lala Deshbandhu Gupta and 
Professor Sadhikar waited on Mahatma Gandhi with regard to Arya Samaj 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad State. 

The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Select Committee 
by the Revenue Minister. 

Mr. E. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presiding 
at the annual general meeting of the Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
surveyed the position of the coal industry. 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, the establishment of an Agricultural 
College m the province was urged by a ‘^cut” motion, moved against the demand 
under the head, “Agriculture”. 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the N. W. F. P in 
the course of his address, declaring open the New Assembly Chamber" made a 
survey of the various problems facing the Frontier Province. 

The Smd Assembly resumed its Budget session. The Hindu Independent 
Party held out, due to the alleged failure of the Government to comply with 
their demands, the number of which increased to eleven. The demands 
included the banning of the Om the implementry of the premieres 

gsurance regarding the assessment proposals and opposition to the expansion of 
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In tiie Bengal Assembly, in reply to a question by Mi\ Mann Subedar, Sir 
Begin aid Maxwell, Member, stated that the Government were alive to the 

danger of subversive propaganda in this conn try^ financed from abroad but regretted 
thas they were unable to divulge publicly the information in their possession. 

Assembly, Talcher refugees and Burma riot figured prominently 
in the course of discussion. 

Mr. Battom A. T. Ihllai, President, Travancore State Congress and Mr. G. 
Bamchandran, member of the State Congress Working Committee and member 
of the All-India Conp-ess Committee, were arrested under sec. 40 of the Travan- 
core Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head “General 
Administration” but refused the Budget provision of E,s. 44, 239 under the head, 
“Commissioners” on a cut motion moved by Maulavi Mnhammed Amjad All 
(Goalpara). The Government agreed with this motion. 

19ih. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk with a number of former members 
of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those present were 
Pandit Jawhaiial Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabli 
Pant and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. A telegram was received from Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit....... The absence of emergency 

provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an in terriignum during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of comment 
and there was a hardening of the oppinion which -was expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jaipur Satyagraha was suspended. 

Seventeen persons were injured as the result of a communal clash at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, speaking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary 
Secretary, declared that Government were prepared to purchase as much Khadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Spinners’ Association for police uniforms. 

20th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Bs* Es. 2,14,55,000 for the Police Department gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the province and to upset the existing order of society. 

21st, The Assam Legislative Aseembly passed the demands for grants under the 
heads “Land Eevenue”, “Administration of Justice” and “Provincial Excise” 
for sums not exceeding Es. 27,97,600 ; Rs. 6,96,400 and Es. 3,51,800. 
But the provision in the Budget for the appointment of an Advocate-General 
for Assam was subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The Government, 
however, defeated the Opposition. 

In the Bihar Assembly, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in 
respect of “General Administration” occupied the entire day’s sitting. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police were voted. 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem undei^standing 
was emphasized by the leaders of both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real victory would not come to the 
Congress until they had removed the barriers between the two people, while 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai believed that the differences were more psychological than 
real and confidently hoped that they would march together “to that liberty which 
is ours.” The Moslem League party remained neutral on the voting in the 
Divorce Bill debate. 

Tbe Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to 38, 
when Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a salt duty 
of Es. 1-4 per maund by four annas. 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
a cut motion, said, “The Government are alive to the seriousness of rural in- 
debtedness and are contemplating relief measures more important and more far 
reaching than a conciliation Bill.” \ 

In the Punjab Assembly, after a two-days* lively debate, the House rejected by 
90 votes to 35, the cut motion of the Congress Party to censure the general 
policy of the Government in regard to jail administrtion in the Punjab* ■ , - ^ 
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23rd. In the Central Assembly, Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment to omit the provi- 
sion in the Finance Bill to double the import duty on raw cotton was passed 
in the Assembly bv 59 votes to 44. The Moslem League; party remained neutral. 

Dr J N. Morgan, K. 0. explained what the position of Indian StateB 
would be under Federation, when he delivered his Tagore^ Lecture in the 
University of Calcutta on “Federalism and the Government ot India Act.” 

In Lahore, over a hundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party ot 
about 2000 iLishans from various villages of the Lahore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly Chamber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax.. 

Om Mandali :—Following the failure of Dada Lekhraj to carry out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Ifandah', the Government served him with an order under sec. 144, Cr. 
P. a, to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
female inmates of the said institution to any place wherein he may be for the 
time being. “Ow Radhe*\ President of the Mandali, was directed by another 
order to abstain from admitting male members to the institution. 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar issued an order appointing a Constitu- 
tion Committee, with Eai Bahadur Eangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self -Government should be developed in the State 
and in what manner the constitution of the Legislative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasing association of the people with 
the administrative machinery, due regard being paid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the State.— The Committee consisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandali affairs : Sadhu Vaswani, the leader of the Satyagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 36 volunteers including 12 ladies were taken into 
custody by the police when they attempted to march in a procession to the 
Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The District Magistrate served 
an order under sec. 144 Cr. P, C. on Sadhu Vaswani and others. 

In the Bind Assembly Eao Sahib Goknidas moved an adjournment in 
connexion with Sadhu Vaswani’s arrest— Supporters of the motion vehemently 
opposed the promulgation of an order under Sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, 
who they said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted that the 
“Om Mandali” should be banned. Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) 
suggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to ban the institution, if there 
was no legal provision at present Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatuliab, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said : The Goyernraent had to 
protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. The Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
law whereby they could close the Mandali. He added that cases were pending 
in the Court. The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux gave an account of tj^e 
genesis of the trouble. The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore Satyagraha The first President of the Travaneore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattern A. Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action, Messrs G. Earn Chandra and P. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 

25th, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, in a statement to the 
Press, set forth the reasons for the delay in announcing the new Congress 
Working Committee. Sj, Bose said that specific matters like the appointment 
of the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until and unless 
the general issues arising out of the adoption by the Congress of Pandit G. B. 
Pant’s resolution had been fully discussed and decided upon after consultation 
with Mahatma Gandhi. Sj. Bose said that he would like to ascertain from 
Mahatma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation of Pandit Pant’s resolution, namely 
whether he took it as a vote of no-confidence on Sj. Bose and desired him to 
resign the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt at rapprochment 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress President, although Sj. Bose 
believed that there never had been any break with Mahatm a Gandhi 'bn his side. 

The Central Assembly rejected by 50 votes to 42 the Finance Bill which was 
returned to the House with the Governor-Generars recommendation that it 
be passed^ 
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At the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, the new Indo-British Trade Agreement was strongly criticized by 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul. 

Om Mandali : In the Sind Assembly, the Hindu Independent Party decided 
at its meeting at Karachi to table a ‘‘no-confidence” motion and were o];)taining 
the necessary signatures of the members of the Assembly. They sent 
telegrams to the Hindu members of the Assembly who were out of station 
then to come to Karachi. 

26th. At Meerut, a decision to appoint a Committee to examine and report on. 
the Tarious draft schemes put forward as being more likely than tlie present 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the Moslems in India, was, 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the XJ. P. 
Provincial Moslem League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves effectively and assuring them of 
its fullest support. 

At the annual session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, observed, “It is 
a happy sign that Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organizing themselves. That is why, although I am a l^Iaratha, I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.” The" Hindu Babha stood for Hindutma 
which embraced Hindu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
upon 'with needless suspicion. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, strong speeches were made when the 
Tripuri session of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed criticizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Congress constitution. — 
The meeting was convened by a section of Congressmen. 

27th. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a notably 
clear explanation of the intricacies of the new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its approval in the Central Assembly. He stressed the value 
of the arrangement with a country which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s trade had been steadily increasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the Bind Assembly, a no-confidence motion in the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Excellency the Governor of Sind accepted the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Niehaldas Vizirani and Mr* Dialmal Daiilatram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. N. Boy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armoury raid and deprecation of Mahatma Gandhi’s act were uttered. The 
conference concluded after adopting a series of resolutions demanding refund of 
the punitive tax and the collective fines realized from Chittagong during the 
terrorist movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and "between all 
left forces in the Congress to build a national front in the fight for freedom. 

The Committee set up by His Highness the Enler of Mandi State to revise 
the constitution of the Mandi State Legislative Council, with a view to enlarging 
its powers, submitted its report. 

28th. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to join hands in furthering the Congress cause in the 
province and uphold the honour of the province and of the country as a whole. 

An important constitutional point involving the rights and privileges of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly was raised by the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque) when a non-official Bill called “The Eural Poor and IJnem]fioyed Belief 
Bill” as passed by the Upper House came up for consideration. The question 
was whether a Bill which, when originally introduced in the Upper House, con- 
tained provisions having financial obligations by the Government, and had 
' subsequently been changed and passed by that House, could be sent to the 
Lower House in that changed form for consideration. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe {Secretary for External Affairs) 
informed Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar that the Government of India were corresponding 
with the Afghan Government through His Majesty’s Minister on the subject of 
Indians in Afghanistan, and they were endeavouring to obtain an improvement 
of condition with regard to trade and other matters. 

The Central Assembly; rejected by 59 votes to 47 the Commerce Member’s 
motion that the Indo-British Trader Agreement be approved, Before the division 
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Mr. M. A. Jianah announced that the Moslem League Party would remain 

'neutral. 

In tlie Assam Legislative Assembly, the demands under the heads “Industries"’, 
Jails and Convict Settlements, Civil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest were granted. 

29th. A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lxicknow, CGiivened by 
non-Congressmen to protest against the financial policy of the United Brovinces 
Government. 

SOth* The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement by 
28 votes to 10. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed demands for grants under “Veterinary”, 
“Co-operation”, '‘Miscellaneous Departments” and under “Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increased number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe criticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 

31st. The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Begin aid Maxwell’s Bill 
for the Begistration of Foreigners with an amendment seeking to include in the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sir Bijay Ohand Mahatab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in Calcutta, 
made an appeal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of “anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the Madhe Sahaba agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The police opened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injured, A confew order was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Party, The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent and promised to deal with the Om Mandali suitably. 


April 1939 

Chief Events : — Federal Court Award on the Eajkot Dispute : Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings : Moslem agitation in the State : Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Virawalla — Om Mandali agitations 
continued — Muslim League meetings held in different parts of the country — 
Tabarra agitation at Lucknow — All India Landholders* and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya — All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta : Sj, Subhas Bose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form a Working Committee : Babu 
Eajendra Prosad elected President. 

1st. The Maharaja of San tosh died in Calcutta,— he was the President of the 
former Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved by 
the Government : Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
Assam Sales Tax Bill, Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Harijan^ Mahatma Gandhi wrote, “Those who lightly 
talk of freedom in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Sind Assembly Messrs Nichaldas Vazirani and Diamal Daulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 

2nd. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Craik, performed the 
opening ceremony of the Emerson Barrage, which marked the completion of the 
Haveh project. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Calcutta/ 
a public meetmg was held under the presidency of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu^ 
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aB ex-Mayor of Calcxitta, to protest against; the Calcutta Municipal Act 
(Amendment) Bill, engaging the attention of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 

3rd. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, gave his verdict on the Eajkot dis- 
to the documents under dispute Sir Maurice Gwyer declared 
that according to them the Thakore Sahib undertook to appoint the persons re- 
commended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himself 
any discretion to reject those of whom he disapproved. The Thakore Sahib, 
the Chief Justice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsideration but unless it could be shown that any of the persons ^Yere 
neither servants nor subjects of the State, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was entitled 
to have the last 'word. The Chief Justice also remarked, ‘T am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be strongly held without being dishonestly held, and 
I permit myself to hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its difficult task in an atmosphere free from accusations and recriminations. The 
interests of parties are of importance, but I conceive that of no less importance 
are the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Rajkot,’* 

The Bihar Assembly passed an official resolution urging the abolition of the 
excluded areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government. 

4th. Plis Excellency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Gandhi in 
Delhi which lasted l-J hours— the interview was generally regarded as a natural 
j sequel to the publication of the Gwyer Award. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a protracted debate, agreed to proceed 
with the consideration of the Bloneylenders’ Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee. Incidentally, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) gave a 
ruling that the provincial legislature was quite competent to legislate on money- 
W lending. 

The Satyagraha campaign in the Mewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protesting against the com- 
munique fixing the hours for the stoppage of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. 

The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Sir Aditya Naiayan Singh of 
Benares, at Eamnagar fort, in Benares State. 

5th. In the Sind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Sind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
commended that dowries should be limited to a maximum Es. 500/- 


6th. ^ The Central Assembly passed the Tariff Amendment Bill relating to bi’oken 
rice, silk, paper, and pulp and magnesium chloride. 

Dr. S. C. Law, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta, made an appreciative reference to the 
work of the Land Revenue Commission, presided over by Sir Francis Floud. 

The Assam Assembly carried by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. 

The Opposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a certain 
remark made by Mr. Mozammal Huq (Coalition Party) during discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill, 

Om Mandali : The order under Sec. 144 Or. P. C. putting a ban on male mem- 
bers entering the Om Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
farther period of 14 days, . 

The Princes of Kathiawar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar Hoose, Eajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar. The discussions centred round the recent proposals of the Resident 
for the Western India States for a common Police force and a common High 
Court for the smaller States. 

7th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement to the Press regarding the award 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer on the. Eajkot affair. He said, ‘T have just finished 
reading Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Award on the Rajkot affair. The Thakore Sahib’s 
refusal to implement the agreement entered into with Sardar Patel had been a 
rude and painful shock to every body and most of all to Mahatma Gandhi. Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, I hope the Thakore Sahib will have no hesitation in accep- 
ting the award in the proper , spirit ; gtad that he will take steps to implement it 
without delay. I hope further Mat the Reforms Committee will prepare a charter 
of the people’s rights and that it whl be adopted by the State.”, 
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At Liicliiiow, Sis hundred Shias were arrested for publicly reciting Tabarra. 
Those aiTe>stcd inciiided some of the members of the old Eoyal family. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier, N, W. Frontier Province, in an interview re : 
certain provisiojis of the North-West Frontier Province Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, observed, “The Congress has always stood for the just protection 
of rights of every community, and I, as an ordinary soldier of the Congress 
armyi must carry out the Congress policy. 

8th. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Landholders’ 
Association at Lucknow, declared that in the event of w;ar, Indian^ _ landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King. 

Ui\ J. N. E. Mehta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, in Delhi, urged separate trade agreements with 
several European countries for developing India’s trade. , 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
League, at New Delhi, made a statement^ that the Moslem League ivas not 
pledged to any particular scheme of Federation and that a final scheme would be 
drawn up by the Working Committee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as President of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed, “The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 

91h. Mahatma Gandhi issued an article entitled “Have I erred,” which wms in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Eajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of proportion, that he should not have been “dancing attendance on the 
Viceroy and that Iiis action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congress Opposition to Federation. 

At the meeting of the General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in Calcutta, resolutions were passed urging the Government not to re- 
cognize the claim of the Indian National Congress, to be a “national” organiza- 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, ‘The only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and calling upon Moslems to counteract the evil effects of the Commu- 
nist movment in Bengal. 

In his presidential speech at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpnr, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banner jee, Principal of the Univer- 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He pointed out that though the 
Government had in the current year made considerable provision for the grant of 
stipends and scholarships, the grants would be on the basis that 60 p, c. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 percent to the scheduled castes and 20 p. c. to ‘others’ 
— including 65*5 percent of the Hindu students in the affiliated institutions. 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in his presidential address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, ‘^A revolutionary change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new urge for knowledge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroundings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedience in the past. The old sadness is giving w^ay to buoyancy. A new spirit 
is abroad in the villages, and if we make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give a proper direction to peasant activities we can make them an 
irresistible force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be brought home 
to them.” 

The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, presiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, appealed to the landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modern world, re-establish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Conference elected the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the Federation and adopted the constitution drafted by the 
constitution Sub-committee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the amendments which were moved should be referred to a 
sub-committee. 

The Committee of the Moslem League, presided over by the Eaja of Pirpur 
maintained in its report on the Wardha Scheme of Education that the schema 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the Congress. 

The All-India Women’s Conference made an api^eal for supporting the i>ro- 
posed inquiry into the rights of Indian Women, re, Mr. Jinaraja Hedge’s reso- 
lution in the Central Assembly regarding the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the legal rights and disabilities of women in India. 
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minutes’ talk with Mr. E. 0. Gibson, President, 
affairs. The problem of deciding upon the 
accordance with the notifications issued 
December 26, 1938, encountered a 


loth. The Sunni leaders of Lucknow ' decided to seek legal relief with regard to 
the recitation of Tabarra by Shias and they approached the Local Government 
for sanction to launch prosecution against Shias. 

Attempts to solve the problem of refugees from Talcher in Angul reached a 
deadlock following the stand taken by the Ruler of Talcher that the agreement 
arrived at an oificial conference in Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 
on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Rajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadan States in the Chattisgarh division. 

At the open session of the Provincial Muslim League, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, presided. The conference 
appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and financial condition, to 
use s wad eshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give preference to 
goods produced by Muslims. Finally, it was resolved that ‘^the Government of 
India Act is incomplete” and that the All India Muslim League should be 
asked to prepare a preferable constitution, which would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League expressed 
the opinion, in Calcutta, ‘^under no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the Congress as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.'’ The Committee declared that in matters concerning 
the Muslims, the Government should always be guided by the opinion of the 
Muslim League “as the sole and acknowledged representative of the Muslim 
Community.” 

llth. Mahatma Gandhi had a 73 
Western India States, on Rajkot 
personnel of the Reforms Committee in 
by the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot State on 
fresh hitch. 

In the Central Assembly, Dr. G. V, Deshmiikh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discussed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted that the question 
raised by Dr. Deslimukh’s Bill -was one of great importance and deserved every 
sympathy, but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his present Bill. 

In the C. P* Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 
against the refusal of the Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Anusuyabai Hale, to give 
provisional consent to the adjournment motion (re : arrest of 145 Moslems of 
Biswa village, in Baklan a district) tabled by Mr. M. M* Haq and Mr. 
Hidayat Ali. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, at his birthday Durbar, announced the 
institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 

iSth. The Central Assembly passed Mr. D. M. Hedge’s resolution recommending 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present position 
of Women under the existing laws with special reference to rights and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of property, rights of 
guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, rights in respect of joint 
family property, rights of inheritance and succession and marital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal.— “It will be open to His Excellency 
(the Governor) after considering the facts of the case to give consent to a 
fresh prosecution under 477 A. (of the code) if he should think fit.” 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi decided to submit to the Thakore Sahib the names of 
seven persons for membership of the Reforms Committee in the light of Ms 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. . . , „ 

Dr, Pattavi Sitaramayya, in the course of an interview at Bangalore 
suggested the possibility of, a Royal Commission shortly coming to investigate 
the position of various States in India. 

14th. The conversations between Makatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputation at 
Rajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding representation on 
, the Reform.s Committee.— A Bhayyat’s. deputation waited on the Thakore Sahibs 

The Central Assembly passed without , a division Sir M. Zafrunah Khan s 
Tariff Bill to . reduce the profetive duty on sugar from Rs. 7-4 to Es. 6-12 and 
to continue it until 1941. 

. 4 '• ■ - \ "• 
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In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home Minister made an 
important annoimcement regarding the question of the unification .of ^ the ^Ba,r 
and the abolition of the dual system , on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court ; he supported the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 

15th. The negotiations with Moslems at Eajbot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Eeforms Committee, having failed, Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Thakore Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. _ : - _ _ - 

A proclamation announcing tiie introduction of constitutional retorms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Durbar at Agartaia. 

16th* At Eaikot, about 500 Bbayats and Moslems staged an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma Gandhi during evening prayers at the Eashtriyashala. 

At Lucknow, a vigorous indictment of the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry's administrative policy, specially in regard to prohibition,^ and various 
other taxation measures was made at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress elements in the province.— Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided. 

The majority of the Hindu shopkeepers in Calcutta observed hartal as a 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 16 Down Passenger at Majdia, 65 miles 
from Calcutta, on the Eastern Bengal Eailway. 32 persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have been injured. 

The question of representation of Bhajats and Girasias on the Eajkot 
Eeforms Committee took a new turn following correspondence between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the president of the Griasias- Association. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
and Mr. P. C. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the need for the formation 
of the Working Committee of the Congress prior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Eighteen taluqdars, headed by Eaja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
meeting of the British India Association as a protest against the passing of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi in the dispute between 
taluqdars and the U. P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a protest against the 
new land assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Satyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 

18th. Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore and Sir P. C. Eoy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose requesting that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view to 
putting an end to the present state of affairs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, in a Press statement, 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi's attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 
Eajkot Eeforms Committee, and advised Moslems in the State to boycott the 
Committee. 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the Eajkot Eeforms Committee. 
The Thakore Saheb replied to Mahatma Gandhi's letter of April 15, stating that 
six of the seven names mentioned in Sardar Patel's list did not appear to be 
subjects of Eajkot State. He also referred to the non -in elusion of representatives 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee. 

A situation resembling a “siege" developed at Digboi as a result of the strained 
atmosphere caused by the continuance since April 2, of the strike of the labourers 
of the Assam oil company. 

19th. Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, who went to Eajkot at the invitation of the Eaikot 
Durbar, had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi and stressed the need of inelii 
ding a Depressed classes’ representative on the Eeforms Committee 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at Dhanbad ■ 
they were engaged in deep conversation for about SJ hours in the afternoon and' 
had tetjier conversations after dinner, after which Pandit Nehru left for 

1 i3JuL£lD 

of States’ Ministers was. inaugurated at Gwalior by the Maharaja 

20th. M^atma Gandhi had a discussion with the members of the Praia Parish^d 

at Eajkot and had an interview with Mr. Gibson, the Eesident. xausnaa 
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His Majesty the King approved tbe appointment of Sir John Woodlaead, K. G. 
S. I., I. C. S., as Governor of Bengal with effect from June 11, in consequence 
of the grant of leave to His Excellency Sir Bobert Eeid K. C. S. I., K. C. I, E., 
Governor of Assam and at present acting Governor of Bengal. 

In Bengal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were witnessed during a dis- 
cussion regarding the admissibility of an adjournment motion submitted' by Mr, 
Sasanka Sekhar Banyal (Congress) to discuss a speech delivered by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq at a recent meeting of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League in Calcutta. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second meeting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Europeans and Anglo Indians in the province "were 
adapting themselves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M. L. A. (Central) and president-in-chief of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of the Association held in Lahore, said, “Cultivate friendship 
with our Indian brethren. Treat them on an equality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.’' 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter from Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was reached on the constitu- 
tion of the Beforms Committee at Kajkot. 

Mr. M. M. S. Ispahani, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Presidency Moslem 
League in a statement said that Mahatma Gandhi was trying to back out of a 
definite and unconditional promise which he gave to Moslems of Bajkot to include 
their representatives on the Beforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Digboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “the 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Digboi and will study the whole situa- 
tion on the spot. In the belief that the quarrel is susceptible of settlement the 
Government have authorized him to announce their willingness to set up a 
Conciliation Board. The Government hope that the parties to the dispute will 
accept this and work in co-operation to make a settlement possible and peaceful 
relationship between the parties will soon be restored.” 

There was a clash between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nehra 
in Darbhanga district— a number of Kishans were injured. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi visited Durbar Yira'wala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported offer regarding the appointment of the 
Committee on Bajkot reforms. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of “full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat Ali (Unionist) was adopted by the House. The Opposition 
stayed away as a protest during the debate against the Speaker's ruling which 
gave priority to the full confidence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion. 

23rd. The talks at Bajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbar Virawala in con- 
nexion with the personnel of the Bajkot Beforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, the Mahatma's Secretary, put forward a strong plea for inter- 
vention by the Crown Bepresentative in the Bajkot dispute. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Durbar Virawala declined to have the Bajkot 
Beforms Committee appointed on basis suggested by Mr. Virawala. Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be converted into a 
majority. In a written statement, to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
“Bajkot to me has been a priceless laboratory. My patience has been sorely tried 
by the tortuous politics of Kathiawar, I have told Mr. Virawala, T am defeated, 
may you win'.” 

A resolution condemning the Calcutta, Municipal Bill and suggesting step to 
combat it, was passed at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A resolution reiterating the Congress policy of non-participation in an “Im- 
perialist War” was passed at* a, m.eeiing held in connexion with the observance 
of an “anti-war day” in Galcutt^i-r-^Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided* 
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mh. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the sitimtion in Rajkot— 

seems to have robbed me of my youth. I never knew that I was old. Now I 
am weighed down by the knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what it was 
to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated in Rajkot. My ahimsa has 
been put to a test as it has never been subjected to before.’’ 

26th. Mr. Nishit Chandra Sen and Prince Yusuf Mirza, Congress nominees were 
unanimously elected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta. The 
election was held in the Calcutta Corporation building. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, presiding at the South Calcutta Political Conference, 
made vehement condemnation of Fascist methods and “group power” politics in 
the Congress. The speaker appealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
the event of deterioration of the international situation and adopted two resolu- 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Sind Government to inquire into the Om 
Mandali affairs, unanimously came to the conclusion that the Om Mandali was 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion with the Congress President, Bj. 
Subhas Bose at Sodepur Ashram, near Calcutta, regarding the personnel of tJbe 
Congress Working Committee and various other , matters connected with the 
future programme of the Congress. Pandit Nehru was also present and took 
part in the discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
the world was : “I am fighting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in the 
Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 
set the seal upon that— if I feel the power— I am quite capable of fasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, which is getting ready to embark upon sui- 
cide on a scale hitherto unknown to the history of this world.” When he was 
asked if he had come to Calcutta on a peace mission seeing that he had advised 
Sardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that the reason 
for Sardar Patel’s not coming was that it was in the best interests of the country 
to absent himself from Calcutta. 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Students’ Conference was held 
at Jorhat—Prof. Humayun Kabir, m, l. c. (Bengal) presided. 

28th. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other Congress leaders were adjourned, no definite result, having been reached. 
Seven members of the All-India Committee joined in the discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit Jawaliar- 
lal Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattavi Sitaramyya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Sanker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops opened fire on a mob in Gangpur State, Orissa. 

Swami Shabajananha Saraswati, the Kisan leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the release of political prisoners. Among other 
speakers were Mr. Jayprakash Narain and Prof. N. G. Eanga. 

29th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, tendered his resigna- 
tion when the Ail India Congress Oommittce met at Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
for the first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not present at the meet- 

' ing. Sj. Bose reported his failure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had received from Mahatma Gandhi and made a statement 
giving reasons for Ms decision.— The development, which caused a sensation, was 
a sequel to the differences between the Congress President and other members 
of the old Working Committee on matters of principle and iwogrammc and also 
to the Tripuri resolution which directed that the Working Committee would be 
formed in accordance with Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes. — Mahatma Gandhi’s 
letter said : “knowing your own views and: knowing how you and most of the 
members ^ (of the old Working Committee) differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I ^uve you names it would be an imposition on you. Such being the 
case you are tree to chose your own Committee.” 

Sj. Bose in his statement referred to the Tripuri mandate and said if, as sug- 
gested by Gandhiji, he were to form a working committee of his own choice, he 
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would not be able to report to tbe A. I. 0, C. that such a Committee command- 
ed the implicit con fidenee of Gandhiji* S}. Bose felt that his presence as Presi- 
dent at this juncture might possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handicap to the 
A. I. G. 0,““for instance the A. I. C. 0. may feel inclined to appoint a Work- 
ing Committee in which I shall be a misfit” 

Pandit Nehru made moving appeal to Sj. Bose to withdraw his resignation, — 
he suggested that the old Working Committee should be reappointed eii bloc but 
that new blood might be infused by the inclusion of two members in place of 
Mr. Jamnalai Bajaj (in prison) and Mi% Jairaradas Danlatram (who had been ill) 
who were not in a position to discharge thir duties as members of the Work- 
ing Committee. Eming the debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain, General Secretary of 
the Congress Socialist Party, referred to a suggestion that Pandit h^ehrii should 
be appointed General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope that the 
Fan ait would accept the office. 

Some Socialist leaders met Sj. Subhas Bose after the A. I. C. C. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehru’s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Eajkot sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to approach the Euler to 
settle their differences. 

30th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad was elected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought permission of Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chair) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had suggested previously in the 
form of a resolution depended on the fact whether Sj. Bose was willing to with- 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and he would, therefore, 
like to have Sj. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution would 
not meet with the approval of Sj. Bose, he 'would withdraw it. 
Pandit Nehru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Committee there would be room 
for more than two members. 

Sj. Bose emphasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com- 
mittee, and said that he had hoped that some consideration -would be shown 
to his view -point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the office. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal worker. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the President to reconsider his decision in the light 
of assurances contained in Pandit Nehru’s statement, and her own speech was 
an a]>peal for unity. She invited Sj. Bose to give his final reply. Sj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that Ms reply could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Baroda, impressive scenes of great magnificence marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwar, 


May 1939 

Chief Events : — Formation of a new bloc within the Congress called 
the “Forward Bloc'' announced by Sj. Subhas Bose — Siiia-Sunni tension 
continued : Disturbances at several places — Moslem League Conferences 
held in different parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation — 
Peaceful end of the Eajkot dispute. 

1st. The All -India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The names 
of the members of the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Eajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President. They were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Seth Jamnalai Bajaj, Mr. Jairamdas 
Danlatram, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Mr. Bhulabhai , Desal, Mr, Shankarrao Deo, Mr. Harckiishna 
Maliatab, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy and Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. Sj.- 
Subhas Bose and Pandit Nehru u declined to serve but offered to give thar co- 
operation in every way* -Dr. Prasad informed the house that the 

personnel of the new Working Committee had the approval' of Gandhiji. 
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The Gaiigpur Durbar issued a statement that a judicial enquiry into the inci- 
dent in Gangpur State (Orissa), in which police opened fire, was ordered to be 


2ud Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, stressed 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-India outlook ; he also gave 
reasons for not serving on the Congress Working Committee. He sain that, 
by remaining outside it, he would unite the new forces that were abroad m the 

*^^An^\aiWl was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, 
and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and a few others, by the Eaja of Mahmudabad, 
the Eaja of Pirpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a settlement on the 
question of tabarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occurred in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnpoi'e : 
about 4000 workers were affected, , . 

An order under Sec. 144* Cr. P. C. was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 


3rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the ‘forward Bloc’b — The object was to ‘h*ally 
all radical and anti-imperialist progressive elements in the country on the basis 
of a minimum programme, representing the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among radicals of all shades of opinion”. The ‘forward Bloc”, Sj. Bose 
said, would function as an integral part of the Congress, 

The 5th. session of the All-India Gandhi Seva Sangh commenced at Brindaban 
(Champaran) and was opened by Mahatma Gaudhi. Dr Eajendra Prasad, Con- 
gress President, unfurled the Congress flag. He observed that many persons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the principle of non-violence. It was also 
held in certain sections that these principles were not applicable in all cases. He 
would declare emphatically that truth and non-violence were applicable uni- 
versally. 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over 3000 Sunnis 
assembled at the Idgah (Lneknow). For the first time the Sunnis were granted 
the right of reciting Madhe Saheba publicly and moved out in procession 
singing praises of the four Khalifas. 

Twenty-one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem League 
volunteers during the Barawafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bareilly. 

Om M an dali I'-The period of operation of the prohibitory order (under Sec. 
144 Cr. P. 0, served on Dada Lekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further extended tor two weeks. 

4th. The Euler of Talcher State (Grissa) made an important announcement 
making certain concessions in order to induce the refugees to return to the State. 

Dr, Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in opening a basic education 
camp organized by the Bihar Government, which w^as a prominent feature of 
the All-India Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained the potentialities of the 
Wardha scheme of education in bringing about a regeneration of the country. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar announced that Kathiawar Princes would 
hold joint deliberations each month to discuss problems of common interest and 
for making a united stand* 

5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continue unabated their 
civil disobedience campaign in reciting the Tabarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reached. The total number of arrests amounted to 8,200. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bengal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Calcutta, It was observed that the field" of Bengali 
literature ofiered a platform on which Hindus and Moslems of the province 
could work together unitedly. 

The Eaja of Bamra State (Grissa) gi*an ted reforms to his subjects consistent 
with the education and political enlightenment of his people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in course of a telegram to . Mr. Virawala at Eajkot, advised 
Mm not to slight the accredited representatives; of the people, and maijitained 
that Mr., Dhebar was not an outsider* 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts for Anglo-Indians in certain sections of the Eailways, Posts axid Telegraphs 
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and Customs departments, and also the fixing of Es. 55 as the minimum 
remiuieratioa for the eommunity in the Eaiiway and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments; 

6th. Sj. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, referred to the events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February. 
Sj. Bose gave an account of what had transpired at the meetings between 
himself, Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders at Sodepiir and Calcutta 
on the question of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. 0. C. meeting. He said, ‘‘Self-respect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having made ail possible attempts 
to reacdi an honourable compromise and to avert a condict within the 
Congress.” 

Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the leader of the Praja Parishad, Bajkot, sent a message 
to Gandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Darbar Yirawala w’as 
prepared to grant. 

The Bombay Presidency Moslem League resumed its session at Bholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier. Tnau- 
gurating the conference, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League said that the British Government would be making a great mistake if it 
thought it could settle the Federation issue with the Congress, leaving out the 
Moslem League. In such a case, he declared the League would light Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

7th. The communal rioting which broke out at Gaya resulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over 90 injured. The situation continued to be extremly delicate. A 
curfew order was imposed and strong police patrols were established. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the concluding meeting of the general session of the 
Gandhi Seva Bangh at Brindaban, explained his position regarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various criticisms levelled at him. 

8th, Dr. Eajendra Prasad in a statement explained why he and his collegues in 
the Worlcing Committee of the Congress could not agree with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bos"e. 

Bj. Subhas Bose described his plans at a meeting held at Howrah. He re- 
ferred to the formation of a new party within the Congress pd said that the 
differences between the ‘Forward Bloc’ and the official bloc within the Congress 
were two fold. First, the Forward bloc desired to work the existing programme 
of the Congress not with a reformist or moderate mentality but with a “revolu- 
tionary mentality”. Secondly, it had an advanced programme of its own. This 
programme wmiild have as objective, the early attainment of independence. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference at Brindaban, 
clarified the position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congress. 
The need for unity and discipline was stressed by nim. 

The Bombay IMoslem League Conference adopted a resolution appealing to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Shia Sunni dispute. 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. Yirawala that he intended to visit Eajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Spinners’ Association recorded re- 
markable progress and expansion of the Association in all directions. 

9th. The Assam Legislative Council rejected by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister’s 
motion for consideration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, 
presented the Assembly Powers and Privileges Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Mr. S. C. Mitra) gave his 
rulmg on the point of order raised oy the Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur, question- 
ing the competence of the Provincial Legislature to pass a , measure which sought 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduated tax on trades, professions, callings 
and employments, exempting persons who did not pay income tax —the chair’s 
direction was that the Bill was to be proceeded with. 

11th. Gandhiji gave an indication ifi Bombay of the next step he proposed to take 
on reaching Eajkot. He explained in,, an interview to the Px;ess that as soon as 
he reached Eajkot he would i'esnme the, threads of the negotiations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assmbly, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
was passed by 128 votes . the Proja Party, numbering 15, 
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(M not partieipate Bj. Satat Chandra Bose described the Bill as 

''perjiicious and iiiiciiiitoiis” and attacked the provisions relating to separate elec- 
torates for Moslems, allocation of seats and nominatiom 
The Primary and Secondary Edacation Re-organization Committee presided 
over by Acliarya Narendra Dev, which was appointed by the U. P* Government, 
recommended tliorongh overhaul of the present day system of primary and 
secondary edacation to salt the changed needs of the country, by co-ordinating 
the hand", the eye and the brain of youthful aspirants, 
path. The Government of Bihar issued a Press commimique, explaining the 
Governments ditiiciilty in arriving at a suitable definition of political prisoners 
which formed the ground for the recent hunger-strike by Rahul Sankirtayya- I 

yana, a Buddhist monk, who had been convicted, but now released, in connexion 
with ' the Amwai agrarian agitation. 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival at Rajkot, discussed with the local Parishad 
workers the future line of action. Darbar Viravvala paid a visit to Mahatma 

Gandhi. 

13th. The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was released for publication ; the letters described how the Congress 
was divided on fundamental issues of policy and how personalities widened 
the gulf between the Gandhian Group and the “Forward Bloc” under the 
leadership of Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose. 

Bj, Bose wanted a reversal of the policy of the Congress under GandhijBs 
leadership, he wanted to force the issue in the form of an “ultimatum” to the 
British Government. Mahatma disagreed and wrote back : “I have the firm 
belief that the Congress as it is today cannot ‘deliver the goodsV cannot offer 

civil disobedience, worth die name. I smell violence in the air I breathe”. 

Sj, Bose dissented. “Speaking for Bengal”, said, “I can say with full n 

authority that the Province was never more non-violent during the last 30 
years than today,” 

Durbar Virav/ala met Mahatma Gandhi at Rajkot regarding Rajkot reforms. 

Mr. Kalidas Parekh, representing the moderate group, had also a prolonged 
interview with Mahatma Gandhi. 

14tli. Mr. A. K- Fazliil Huq, the Premier of Bengal, circulated a note on the 

question of fixing percentages for the different communities in the public 

services of the province, in which he replied to agruments advanced by Mr. 

jNalini Eanjan Barker in an earlier note already published in the Press. Mr. 

Huq, in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round reservation of 

55 p. c. for Muslims and 15 p. c. for the scheduled castes. 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal percentages in public services in Bengal, at the residence 
of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee in/ Calcutta. The Conference strongly felt 
the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excellency the Governor at Darjeeling for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Ministry's proposal for fixing the communal ratio disregarding the ^ 

opinion of the Hindu leaders. 

Sardar Patel in his presidential address , to the fifth session of the Bhavnagar 
Praja Parishad said, “The Princes should become the real protector of the people ; 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Emperor and devise means to 
avert forever a clash between the Ruler and the ruled, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken.” 

15th. Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued 
a communique on Digboi, stating that a deadlock had reached in the dispute 
there and announced that the Government would maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. 

In the Bihar Council, the riot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
adiournment motion notice. Dr. Rajendra Prasad addressing a public meeting 
at Gaya appealed for communal harmony ; he was followed by Mr. Saved Abdul 
Aziz, President, Bihar Moslem League. 

The time of one week allowed by the Sind Government to the authorities 
of the Cm, Mandali to show cause why theia? institution should not be banned, - 
expired without any reply having been received. 

. Gandhiji had a long discussion with the group of Moderates at Rajkot. 

Mahatmaji , asked them to obtain from Mr. Virawala a draft of the scheme of 
reforms which the State was prepared to eonoede» 
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loth. p. Sixbhas Chandra ^ Bose addressing the delegates of the Youth League 
Oonierence at Unao» explained the policy of his ^Torward Bloc” in relation to 
Gaiidhian policy. He said he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Gandhian policy. He felt that if the Congress 
Socialist Party did not join hie ‘Bloc’ it should give permission to its members 
to join it, otherwise the * Socialist Party would be weakened, for some of its 
members must come over to his ‘bloch 

Darbar Yirawala had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without the intervention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala paid a 
visit to :Mr. G. C. Gibson. 

Mr. C. F. Andiews,^ in a statement to the Press from Conoor, referred to the 
proposed racial legislation in South Africa and how this would seriously injure 
future relations between the two countries. The ultimate policy was, he said, 
to exclude as many Indians as possible from Africa and then to treat those who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of Moslem women of Calcutta was held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Women’s Conference (Bengal Provincial branch) andtheMajma- 
ul Banat to express their disapproval of the Shia Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

ITth. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Eajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the award of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
Eajkot reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the IT. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of the present legislature, passed the Motor Spirits Taxation Bill as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous opening of over 1500 schools throughout the province marked 
the launching of the literacy campaign in Sind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves. 


18th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting of journalists at 
Cawnpore, reiterated his reasons for forming the “Forward Bloc” and outlined 
the programme of the party. 

Mahatma Gandhi renounced the award of the Chief Justice of India in the 
matter of Eajkot Eeforms Committee. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, the Hindus oi Bengal passed a resolution 
recording their protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress in the 
course of a speech by Dr. N. B. Khare, formerly Premier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, led to scenes of rowdyism at a meeting held at ISlagpur, 

The Om Mandali and the Om Nivas were declared unlawful associations by 
the Governor of Sind in exercise of the powers conferred on him by Sec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on a statement by Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab 
, on the situation at Talcher, in the Harijan^ remarked, “Talcher promises to 

be much worse than Eajkot.” , ^ ^ 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, M. l. A, (Central), in a statement to the Press, said that 
: Sj. Subhas Bose’s observation that the Congi'ess Ministries had ceased to think 

in terms of Swaraj, was nothing “short of a libel, coming as it does fi'om one 
who laid down the charges of the highest office of the Congress only a few 
weeks ago,” - I 

21st. At Eajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to r 

; recommend reforms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property and civil 

liberties was made by the Thakore Saheb of Eajkot at a ceremonial Durbar. - 

Mahatma Gandhi accompained by Mrs. Easturibai Gandhi attended the function. 

In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day”, a resolution urging j 

the immediate release of political prisoners was passed at a meeting m Dradna- : 

> nanda Park, Calcutta, The meeting was one of a series hm in dxffere}^ parts j 

^ of the city in accordance with the wishes of Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress f 

^ president. Mr, J. 0. Gupte'M.'ir, 'A.; 'presided. ^ 

In a Hindu Moslem clash at Sholapur^ 4 persons were mmred,:^ two fatally, : 

following an attack on a batch of six newly arrived Arya pamaj Satyagrahi f 

'Volunteers. ,, • ^ \ 

aairf. Sj. Subhas Ohandra Bos^ j^dressmg fee Bt^a District PoMesl Ocmieience 
at DhupchaxsMa, leltessted.-Ms as the 
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best ■weapon for figMing the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method oh a wider scale than hitherto, they ■would attain freedom in a 

verY short time, , . ^ , 

Mr. S. S. Batliwala, Bombay Socialist, was arrested in Bombay on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, addressing a public meeting at Eajkot, said, “I believe^I 
have opened a new page in the history of Eajkot by my repentance and by the 
frank admission of my failure. In this I require your help. I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Euler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this apparent 
failure would turn into a victory. This necessitates unity among the people.” 

Mr. S. Satyamiirthi, deputy leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting in Madras, strongly deprecated the for- 
mation of the “Forward Bloc” within the Congress by Bj. Subhas Bose. He 
appealed to Congressmen not to support the “Bloc”. He also said that he 
would never accept the Federation, and would play his part in resisting it. He 
strongly advocate that the Congress should endeavour to capture all elected 
seats in the Federal legislature by preventing any Federal ministry from func- 
tioning and by refusing to accept office. This nght would, of course, be strength- 
ened by the light outside”. 

24th. A Press Hote issued by the District Magistrate of Sholapur on the communal 
riot in the city on the 21st. gave the casualties at two persons killed and 26 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour : the situation was 
under control. 

Dr. Earn Monohar Loliia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All -India Congress Committee was arrested in Calcutta, under See. 124- A. 

I. P, C. (Sedititioii). 

26th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the motion of the Finance Minister, 

Mr. N. E. Sarker, the Finance Bill 193d, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. 

27th, The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta waited on His Excellent the 
Governor of Bengal at the Government House, Darjeeling, to represent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the communal ratio in the Public 

- Services. The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

Other members of the deputation were : Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, Mr. N, 

K, Basu, Mr. S. N. Bannerjee, Sir H. S. Paul, the Maharaja of Mymensingh 
and Mr. IST. 0. Chatterjee. 

Presiding over the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay, Begum 
Mohammed Ali made a fervent appeal to Moslems to sink their differences and 
work unitedly to protect their rights. 

28th. An appeal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
Hindus, who were a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the deputation of Hindu leaders, which waited on His 
Excellency at Darjeeling to represent the community’s view point on the question -i 

of fixing a communal ratio in the Public Services. The deputation contended 
that it was a fit cause for involving the special responsibilites of the Governor 
under the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions. Hindus, 
the memorandum stated, asked for no special privileges, “but demanded fair and 
equitable treatment. They claim that no arbitrary restrictions should be imposed 
on them and the field should be left open to free and fair competition.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, replied to the letter 
of Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
refuting several charges, which he characterized as unfounded, against himself 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Party and sought Sj. Bose’s co-opera- 
tion in solving the problem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. 

Pandit Jaw^aharlal Nehru, writing in the National Herald on the “AMndia 
Congress Committee and After”, stated, “The High Command, as it is called 
may have erred often enough, and it has certainly acted in an authoritarian way' 
but to suggest that it tends towards Fascist methods is to exhibit ignorance ’’ 

He dealt with the growing schism in the Congress and criticized the formation 
of the ‘'Forward Bloc.” 

Mr. ObeiduHah Sindhi, speaMng at the Agra Provincial Jamait-Hl -Ulema 
Conference at Moradabad^ stressed the need for Hindu Muslim unity to attain 
India’s freedom. He advised Muslims to Join the Congress. 
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The District Magistral Lucknow renewed the cnrfew order for a further 
period of three weeks in view of the continued strained relations between Shias 
and Sunnis. 

29th. The Conference of Ministers at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, whicJS contained among other things, 
“It is recommended that provincial Governments supply one another with details 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been prepared for areas where commu- 
nal or other disturbances are likely. 

SOth. At Eajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarra agitation at 
Lucknow was placed before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-iiI-Mulk. A Shia 
deputation had seen Mahatma Gandhi before. 

The Government of Assam issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the permanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with regard to this 
question. 

i The Working Committee of the Kathiawar Political Conference met Mahatma 

i Gandhi, at Eajkot, when Mahatmaji explained to them his new policy towards the 

States. He also listened to the accounts of the state of affairs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar. 

31st. The AU-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour strike at 
. Digboi. Dr. Eajendra Prasad sent a telegram to Mr. Sudhin Paramanik. a 
labour leader, to come and see him. Mr. Paramanik met Dr. Eajendra Prasad. 

The Aryan League at New Delhi passed resolutions regarding the Hyderabad 
Satyagraha. One resolution regretted the “unfortunate incident’^ at Sholapur, 
“leading to the loss of some lives’^ while another regretted that the order of the 
District Magistrate of Sholapur ordering all Arya Satyagrahis to quit Sholapiu- 
within 12 hours was drastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum submitted by him to the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinidad in the matter of housing, education, land 
settlement and employment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an article on “Federation” in the Herald, 

said, “Federation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life.” 


June 1939 

1st. The Hindu leaders’ deputation that waited on the Governor of Bengal (May 
27th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the public servi- 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal Premier, to the effect that the 
statement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surprise. It also said, “It is interesting to find Mr. 
Fazlui Hnq, of all persons, posing as the champion of ‘real Hiiidu-Moslem unity" 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Hindu outbursts during the last tw^o 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-Hindu propo- 
sals with regard to the public services”. 

Mr. J. G. Shearer, Special Sessions Judge, Eanpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to transportation for life and five others to various terms of impri- 
sonment : the case arising out of the murder of Major E. L. Bazalgette, Political 
Agent, Orissa States Agency, on January 5, at Eanpur during mob violence. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested against the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 

Moulana Habibur Eahaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at the U. P. Ahrar 
Political Conference at Meerut, asserted that the cry of Islam in danger raised 
by the Muslim League was baseless and was intended to mislead the ignorant 
Moslem masses for the selfish end of those who claimed to be the leaders of the 
community. 

2iid. 22 influential Moslem leaders, including the Premiers of Bengal and the 
Punjab, suggested voluntary renunciation by Shias and Sunnis of the right 
claimed by them to public recitation of the Tabarra and the Madhe Sahaba, res- 
pectively., Such renunciation, ., MderS:..urgedy, . would offer a reasonable basis 
for an honourable settlement. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued an appeal to Shias to suspend Civil Disobe- 
dience pending an amicable settlement ne proposed to undertake in the bhia 

Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

3rd. Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose’s annoimcement of the list of office borers ^ and 
members of the executive council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Comimtt^, 
gave rise to considerable resentment among members of the groups in the B. r. 
C. 0. in oposition to Sj. Bose. . ^ 

The Jamait-iil “Ulema Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excit^ 
ment marked the proceedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : it aroused the opposition of Moslem League sympathisers. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party m the Bengal Assembly, 
in his presidential address at the Pabna District Political Conference, made a 
strong criticism of the policy of the Bengal Ministry and urged that the Con- 
gress should give up its conservatism and cultivate a ‘‘revolutionary psychology. 

4tli. Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his new technique in Bombay, regarding the 
Indian States problem according to his new light in a statement on Travancore. 
He said, ‘‘The Eajkot agitation teaches me that it is not enough to have with- 
drawn the charges against Sir C. P. Eamaswami. But it is necessary to re- 
cognize that the Travancoreans have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
also with his Diwan.’^ 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, referred to the dissensions in the 
Congress ranks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of opinion were hound to exist. No body should be alarm- 
ed : they were all one and the same with regard to the ultimate objective, name- 
ly, the attainment of Puma Swaraj.” In this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which was meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
suggestions were under consideration for amending the constitution of the Congress. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and Central 
India Harijan Sevak Conference at Poona, expressed the view that ‘imtoiichabili- 
ty’ as a recognized part of Hindu custom would disappear in the next few years, 
at least from the Bombay Presidency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the police, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Pabna District Political Conference, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ is the product of historical necessity 
and it has been born at the right time and in the proper manner.” He added, 
“If this task had been postponed or delayed, the internal crisis might have 
appeared at a time when the external crisis was overtaking us.” 

Eulers and Ministers of the States in the Eastern States Agency met in 
Calcutta to discuss problems attaching to ‘Fedm^ation’. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M. L. A. (Central) presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, strongly condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting strikes for personal reasons. 

5th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at Jubbulpore, observed, “The Hindu Mahasabha wants to 
defend the just rights of Hindus without encroaching upon those of other com- 
munities. It does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi- 
ties are claiming.” 

6th. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several important and far reaching 
amendments to the Congress Constitution, in Bombay : the Committee suggested 
continuous membership and a permanent Congress register in order to avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an office 
bearer whose name had not appeared on the Congress register for the last three 
years. The Committee also recommended fixed constituencies, instead of 
changing constituencies. 

Inlhe Serampore subdivision in Bengal, about 15,000 operatives went on strike 
in three jute mills. The mills affected were the Victoria Jute Mill, the the North 
Bhamnugger Jute Mill and the Angus Jute Mill. 

7fh. The Eulers’ Council, Estern States Agency, concluded their deliberations in 
Qalptta ; they considered the report of the Committee of Ministers and agreed 
mth Its views to support generally the Hydari Committee recommendations on 
Jb ecierai matters. 
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The Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a province 
did not form part of the Executive Government of the Province in the sense 
employed by Sec. 17, I. P. C, on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta arising out of two sedition cases pending against the 
Basumati, a vernacular daily. 


8 th. The official birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated 
throughout India. 

Mr.' Jai Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist leader, criticized in Patna the 
aims of S}. Subhas Bose’s new party, the Forward Bloc, In the course of a 
statement suggesting the consolidation of all left forces in the Congress, he de- 
clared, ‘‘The Congress is not a parliament where opposing parties must try to 
oust one another from power. It is a ‘front’ the unity of wdiich must not be 
impaired.” 

The proposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by tlie Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress circles in Calcutta who welcomed the proposals as an improve- 
ment on the old constitution and which might check “corruption and malprac- 
tices”. The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membership and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress register, was particularly appreciated. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay favoured a system of licensing 
of new factories and also the regulation of the existing factories. 




9th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, visited Calcutta and resumed 
the discussion of the situation at Digboi, where the workers of the Assam Oil 
Company went on strike for some time. Those who participated in the talks 
included Mr. G. N, Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr. Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Finance Minister, Assam, Mr. Lingeman, acting general manager of the oil 
company, Mr. Sudhindra Paramanik, strikers’ representative, Dr. B. C. Hoy and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. 

An informal investiture was held following a State banquet at the Darjeeling 
Government House, when the Governor of Bengal presented sanads and badges to 
several persons. 

The Sind Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowry Bill. 

lOtti. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding over a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of 
certain Eulers and States’ Ministers in Bombay, stressed on the importance 
of joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in regard to 
Federation and other reforms in the States. The general and political aspects 
of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession were also discussed in the 
above conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, Mr. Madhab Eao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of 
Eampore and Mr. Zutshi of Kewa expressed their views. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M. L, A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 
Nagpur Divisional Moslem Political Conference, at Nagpur, made a fervent 
appeal for unity in Moslem ranks under the Moslem League banner. 

Eaja Saheb Aditya Pratap Singh Deo of Seraikella, (Orissa) at a largely attended 
Durbar, announced some important political concessions, such as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Pir panchayats (local bodies for specified areas) and a Praja 
Parishad (Central representative body) and the major portion of the States’ re- 
venue for administrative expenditure. 

12th. A Bengal Government communique announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the question of revision of the communal ratio in tlie Public Ser- 
vices. It said, “The basic percentage of reservation for Moslems in direct recruit- 
ment will be 50 percent. Government have further accepted the principle that 
provided that qualified candidates are available, 15 percent of appointments by 
direct recruitments shall be reserved for the scheduled castes, but such reserva- 
tion shall not exceed 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct appointments.” 

The conference of the Indian Princes and their Ministers concluded in 
Bombay, after adopting a resolution disapproving certain terms of the Federal 
scheme provided in the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, circulated 
among the Piinces. The Conference recorded its belief that “it eotild not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door on an All-India Fedei'a- 
tion.” ' ; 

The Hydari Committee m Fed^'atioh which met in Bombay under the chair- 

manship of Sir Aibat Stale,.' came fe-'ino’ 
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eonclnsioti that the terms of the draft iBStrument of Accession were unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration, 
and the economic rights of the States, The Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 

14th, His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior issued a proclamation 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 

15th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidated the objection of the 
Indian Princes to the Federal scheme ; incidentally he traced the origin of the 
Federal scheme. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes^ rejection of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, 
said, “If things are left where they are, one may take it that Federation is dead,” 
“The decision of the Princes must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that they 
(the Princes) were not as favourably inclined towards it as they were supposed 
to be.” 

Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Lahore, said, “The problem 
before India is no longer how to resist Federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. Gn this point my mind 
is perfectly clear that times are so opportune that we shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail ourselves of the opportunities by taking the 
' the initiative and forcing the issue of Puma Swaraj.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harij an md inserted a letter from 
the Most Eev. Dr. Thomas D. Eoberts, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, elucidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of prohibition in the Bombay 
Presidency, 

The Director of the Information Bureau, Punjab, issued a communique 
containing a warning that firm action, including the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, if necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Satyagraha in Lahore. 

The All-Inaia Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to strengthen its 
movement in the United Provinces : the Mahasabha expressed the view that the 
United Provinces Congress and the U. P. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 

tSth. Sj. Subhas Bose was accorded a great welcome on his arrival at the Peshawar 
City railway station. He was taken in procession to the - Cantonment. Sj. Bose 
narrated the circumstances leading to the formation of the ‘Forward Bloc^ and 
said that the present Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
mainly of “Gandhiites” and did not enjoy the confidence of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress Delegation at 
Bombay, re : reforms in Indian States. Pandit Nehru emphasized that it waa 
not desirable to lower the immediate demand of the States^ people, namely, full 
responsible Government and explained that non-acceptance of the reforms by 
the States' people, if found unsatisfactory at any stage, need not necessarily 
mean immediate mass civil disobedience. The question of mass action was 
after all entirely dependent upon the inherent strength of the States' people 
themselves. 

Mr, A. K. Faziul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government journal, quoted figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretariat. He said. “In the case of non-Moslems, the 
percentage of officers possessing maximum qualification is 33 percent ; but in 
the case of Moslem officers those possessing maximum qualifications are 40 
percent. Eegarding minimum qualifications it will be found that of the 
non-Moslems, 24 percent possess only the base minimum qualification and even 
less; but, in the case of Moslems,, only 16 percent possess minimum 
qualifications.” 

19th. At Gawnpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal rioting over the Eatbjatra festival.. There was a fracas near the 
Moolganj mosque when brickbats were thrown at the Eathjatra procession. 

Sardar Patel advised the Mysore State Congress deputation that they should 
once again approach the Mysore State authorities, with, their demand for full 
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responsible Government before taking a final decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in the course of a statement appealed to Shla 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagraha. 

20tli. At Cawnpore, where communal rioting had broken out over the Rathjatra 
procession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
disorder the previous day, was taken out, a record crowd accompanying the 
Rath (Car). 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Forward Bloc by Sj. Subhas Bose, the programme of which ‘^can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on which the entire Left can combine.” 




22nd. The Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Congress, 
consideration of the amendment to clause 5 (C) of the Congress Constitution^^.,, 
suggested by the Constitution Sub-Committee. The amendment sought to exclucle" 
such Congressmen who were office bearers of communal bodies or any oth^ ! 
organizations whose programmes and policies were opposed to those of the Con-" 
gress, from holding any executive position in Congress organizations. The ^ 
Committee considered the Digboi strike situation. : 

vSj. Subhas Bose, presiding over the first All-India Forward Bloc Egjical" 
Conference, in Bombay, explained the aims and objects of the Forward Blc^ind" 
the necessity for its creation. ' 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference m i 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A Sub-Committee was appointed to 
material for the compilation of an authoritative book on the conditions pre'^ipg 
in Indian States. 0,.- 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the posiffihZdf 
Indians abroad, the relation between the Congress Committees in the pr pym pes 
and the Congress Ministries and Mahatma Gandhi’s new “technique” regaraing 
the agitation in Indian States. The Woi'king Committee decided that the pro^iqj 
cial Congress Committees should not expect to direct or dominate the Minist^j'i, 
but the latter should keep in touch with the provincial Congress Committees ;an4 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference^IJie 
matter should be referred to the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee wp^e 
decision shall be final. 

The programme of the Forward Bloc was adopted by the All India Forward 
Bloc Radical Conference in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effect to a common and agreed programme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire left wing 
of the Congress. 

24th. Mr. Rajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con- 
gress Committee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an appeal 
for unity and discipline among Congressmen to meet the situation facing the 
country in various spheres. Mr. Prasad referred to the international situation, 
particularly India’s attitude to war and Federation, and deplored “the forces of 
disintegration that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
internal conflict” in the Congress. 

The All India Congress Committee discussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend the 
“probation” period of a member enabling him to exercise the right of franchise 
from 3 months to a year. The Committee also passed resolutions protesting 
against the Ceylon Government’s action in trying to eject Indian settlers ana 
another condemning the South African Government’s segregation proposals. Dr* 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved the resolution on Ceylon ; Mr, Bhulabhai Desai 
moved the resolution on the South African question. 

Gandhiji wrote in the Earijannndett'he caption ‘Tts implications” dealing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indian States, He said, '‘The positive 
implication of the Rajkot chapter in my life is the discoveiy that the non-violence 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not unadul- 
terated. The results though brilliant would have been far richer if our non- 
violence had been complete”^ , 


1 
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25tli. The Digboi strike situation was considered bn the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gopinabh Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was present ; he acquain- 
ted the members of the Working Committee with details of the dispute between 
the workers and their employers, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikers. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee with a view to pur- 
ging the organization of ‘Corruption’. There was a lively discussion on the 
clauses regarding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com- 
mittees, the esclusion of members of communal organizations from office in the 
Congress, and the appointment of election Tribunals. 

26th. The All India Congress Committee in Bombay passed by 130 votes to 60, 
Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel’s resolution prohibiting the launching of civil disobe- 
dience by Congressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly opposed by Swami Sahajananda 
Baraswati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the effect of driving out of the Congress those who took 
part in the peasant movement. 

The Congress Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on the Digboi strike situation. 

The Raja of Dhenkanal, Orissa, at a special Darbar in the Rang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, which were on the lines on the reforms 
announced by the Raja of Seraikella. There was an introduction for the first 
time of an elective element in the administration of the civil welfare of the people. 

27th. The All -India Congress Committee concluded its four-day session in Bombay 
after passing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute, 
and a non-official motion for the formation of a separate Andhra Province. The 
Digboi resolution appealed to the Company to accept the suggestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute, failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam Government to undertake legislation for making acceptance 
for tlae decision of conciliation boards obligatory and to take steps to stop the 
renew^al of the base to the Company on its termination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moneylenders Bill, without any 
opposition. 

The Congress Premiers, who met in conference in Bombay, decided on concerted 
action to fight the evil of communalism. 

General administrative problems confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, especially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, presided 
and over 20 Secretaties, who were in Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

The All-India Conference of the League of Radical Congressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Roy presided, 

28tli. The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939, The Council adopted an amendment reducing the number of nomi- 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many prominent leaders of the Congress believed 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an active struggle for 
independence. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Britain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 

The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certain reforms in 
his State including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imprison- 
ment in the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village panchavat the 
setting up of a Praja Parishad with 26 nominated members from all over the 
State and the improvement of tbe organization and the personnel of the High 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawiiip’ such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are iiofyet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out'of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a niist which (thanks to tlie labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that kw the birth of Biidhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. 0. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly ‘distinct historical facts. These “nebuloB” have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the positioii 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bearing- 
on Indian history, and also, as time roils on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing- 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have todistiguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Fan jab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedie history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of -wedge driven into Western India— the whole of which was still at the low 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Hravidian light’ level}— probably by the races and civilisation oi Sumer* 
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We are still in the dnskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Isidiis Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if*" immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Eigveda 

The Eigveda— the earliest and the most informing atid instructive “documentary-' 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage" amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Eivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Eange which -with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Norrliern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultui^al assimilation. The process of Aryanisation in 
language, culture etc, has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the" Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has ‘been a much more perfected process. But on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryaii race and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which histories 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary jiolitieal rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Muhammedanism and Christianity — disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors w.js going apace. Buddiiism, 
which had .risen as a ‘h*evolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from 
within— and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “^yolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same i^arent religion, and havf*^ been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This powder of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
common-wealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying- 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has ahvays been weak and short- 
lived and that such invasions axe typically like the raids of Mahmud of Gazni 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
gards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power— and the final subju- 
oation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
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during reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conq[uest (always with^ native help and alliance) _ they had 
to settle- their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the _ South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Bikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Maham- 
medail Power in India. 

Unitaey Indian Empiee 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, opereded 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Eoman Empire of old or the 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Yedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearanc.es 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not^ the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka -was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
I^and, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-eon trolling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only, temi^orary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those iiigher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying dowm social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and ail living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for puiposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayanaand Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras i(our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both conious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ^as, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
Butoftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “Ravage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle^' and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the highest 
and what is about the lowest But let us pass on. 

Coming to ^^historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed ‘Var- weariness” on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an ‘‘easy walk-over” with him. 

ChAKBRAGUPTA AND ASOKA 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically weid to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved hiinseif too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Eivers. As the result of the formiclable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. jMegasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleuciis as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material ^nd moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce wdth other civilisations that fiourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s 
son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and s]urituai 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral 
and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-being. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for^ the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Maurya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen -chi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their infiuence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Biidhistic religion. Under liiin the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose~the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administra- 
tion, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hieii. According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith century— when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism 
and Br^manical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Pumas ; 
but this reviving process was, very largely,' a. process of quiet adaptation and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate wdth no 
mean success the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor 
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HaTsha, wlio consolidated liis aiitliOYity practically over the whole of Northern India 
in the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Hueii Tsiang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 


After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediseval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting^ but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanaiij in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
passing; was the rise of the Eajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
Kshatfias (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7th century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa,, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Eajput ascendency— a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Eajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth centur^q Eajput bravery and the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and A j mere over which Prithvi 
Eaj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Eajput bravery and Eajput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb, Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
oneof his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Malianimedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted, Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
%vas weak and its bravery and heroism in the field vras not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediawal age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘^dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or ^'’stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 

S rehensive and at the same time more comifiex. The infiuence of Buddhism, 
nism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Yedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fiiie), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Shankaracharyya and Eamanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents -which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibriiim axid confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, appai‘ently, function to its best advant^‘6 inspite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her polities 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to coDtiniie the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known , One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this. From tire twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and the Feslpvas in the ivest 
(we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, 
proudly lift their heads ann challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. 
Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, 
governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the Mohainedan era, the Hindu 
genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammed a2>i Rule 

Tile Mohammedan conquerors, again, fi‘Om Mahomed Ghori wlie wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events, India suftered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Miissalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tendeci 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India's offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of , the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g. in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their miited 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. -was also fruitful 
of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher vShah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy'- down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Bhivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high political 
aspirations. It was the very large measure of local automony and local initiative that 
existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of 
the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India 
in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. ' In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the lace of the French rivalry and intiigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and, unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought , some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry pr^tically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle -was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions,, md With the active or passive support of 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal, It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its inliiience and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Piassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time moclihed 
by acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833), 
By these a Governor-Geiieral-iii-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became sa political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. Itha^ not rested on an elective i3opular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

Indians contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “ aprogressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
^‘nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machineiy which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under tire 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non- 
official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, 
the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress] 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. e! 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provinciarand 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in particular refei\ to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming 
bolder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal 
of India complete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobecIiSace 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Eound Table 
idea 'was broached rather too late but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-lrwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of 
the deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

I n t r o d II c t i o n 

We began our study of the in India that had 

happened during the last six months of 1938 with deploring the controversy 
^ ^ that followed the Ministerial Crisis in the Central Provin- 

Congress^reslLBt- distance from the scene of 

ial Controversy conflict, we made an attempt to take a detached view of 
things as far as it was humanly possible for us. We 
explained how in the absence of traditions of joint responsibility in Ministries 
under modern conditions yet to he developed in the country, three Ministers 
of the province were found refusing to tender resignation wdien called upon 
to do so by the Premier, Dr. Narayan Vashkar Khare ; we explained 
how Dr. Khare had been led by the instrument of Instruction issued by 
the Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, Sardar Vallav- 
bhai Patel, and by the letter of Moulana Abui Kalam Azad, member of the 
Working Committee and one of the three, members of the. Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee, that he was free to make and un-make his Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief he resigned, his first Ministry and reconstituted 
his second with three new members ; wa gave expression to the feeling 
shared by public opinion that takes interest in political happenings that we 
failed to understand why the Working Committee of the Congress should 
have taken such a serious view of this provincial bickering, should have 
taken sides in it. By those opinions we still stand, though we were not 
prepared for the bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuffle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by the steps taken to solve the problems that have been corroding the unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forces of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within the frontiers of that particular province. These 
developments have created in the public mind doubts about the leadership 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not shock- 
ed by any weakness or injustice made manifest in the public life, in the 
leadership of public life in India. In onr study of these events we have 
more than once conceded that the claims made by the Congress Working 
Committee to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times ; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a pre-condi- 
tion of success. In the 0. P. and Berar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised the latter developments that showed a faiMre of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in the controversialists, and in the case of 
Dr. Khare and his supporters the absence of that spirit of dignified accept- 
ance of an unjust decision that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympathy. In modern India’s public life the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, founder of the Servant of India Society, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive unpopularity and public calumny. 

When we commented on the happenings relating to the 0. P. and 
Berar Ministerial imbroglio, we could not imagine — none in India could 
— that over the India which owed allegiance to the 

Personal Indian National , Congress would burst another controversy 

tkeContewSsy with the beginning of^the new year of 1939, that angry 

lightning would, throw- a lurid glare on a wide section of 
political life, confusing the mind of the people, creating dissensions among 
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the rank and hie o! Gongressmen, exposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abeyance almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered the 
whole face of the country ; fellow- workers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from one another ; doubts were thrown on one another’s 
honesty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, conceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro- 
versy Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapable of joining in the ex- 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy ; his temperament 
also helped him to bear up against the assaults that are part of such contro- 
versies. This characteristic of his came out in the following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Khare : 

“I may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, he often gets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and 
in the event of failure, he frequently gets al! the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged harshly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is Vvon, the general becomes 
the Hero; if thiogs go wrong he is punished • severely.” 


Bieetion of 
Tripuri Con- 
President 


This test of leadership was laid down in the last week of July, 1938 or 
the first week of August. Before six months were out the man who had 
laid it was called upon to face it, to pass through this cruel process of 
judgment. And he came out of it cool and collected before the watching 
public. 

The controversy arose out of the election of the President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 
was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 
to it, with regard to the persons who might be set up 

for this post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu were prominently mentioned ; it was hoped 
that two of them would retire, leaving the election to be unanimous. The 

election was to be held on the 29th of January, 1939. On the 20th January 

a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for reasons of 
health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom- 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basu sent a statement which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With *^the progressive sharpening 
of the anti-imperialist struggle in India”, there had emerged ^ new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and programmes”. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that ‘as in other free countries the presidential 
election in India should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro- 
grammes’’. Such contests would help in the clarification of the issues, and 
*'giv 0 a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may not be “un- 
desirable” things. In view of the increasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Eederation in India, the year (1939) will be “a 
momentous one in our national history” ; he was prepared to put this 
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' ' Six . Working 
CoBimittee mem- 
bers Startle the 
Public 


qnestion to the test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when “np till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest,’* emphasised Subhas Babn. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in the mind of the general public. 

But the matter took a new complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Gommittee^ — Sardar Ballavbhai Fateh 
Babu Bajendra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 
Shankar Bao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof. ^ 
Eripalani (General Secretary of the Congress)— issued a 
statement on the 24:th of January from Bard oil questioning 
the validity of the reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. The name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks thence. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back ; Gandhiji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided the deliberations of that meeting of 
the Congress Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent of contested elections for the position of 
the President of the Indian National Congress. “So far as w© know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement ; they would have preferred to wait “for 
greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest”. The crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 

** We hold strong views about the forthcoming election.” 

^ When he (Maulana Abul Kalam Azad) had finally decided to withdraw 

he had advocated Dr. Pattabhi^s election in consultation with certain of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation.” 

“We feel it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the 
same President except under very exceptional circumstances.” 

*‘In the statement Mr. Subhas Bose has mentioned his opposition to Federa- 
tion. 'Lins is shared by all the members of the Working Committee He 

has also mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes. All this, we feel, is not 
relevant to the consideration in the choice of the Congress President.” 

“The Congress policy and programmes are not determined by successive 
Presidents. If it w^ere so the constitution wmld not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and programme of the Congress when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself are determined by the Working Committee, The position of the 
President is that of a Chairman, More than this, the ^ President represents and 
symbolises, as under constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
nation.” 

“Any controversy over the election even on the score of policies and progra- 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.^* 

This statement of the six Congress leaders startled the public out of 
indifference. A great resentment seixed the public mind that an attempt at 
dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 
Br. Fattebhrs been publicly ' made. They did not understand yet 

ee OB am Gandhiji was involved in the matter ; they missed 

the significance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of January which might be regarded as his 
Election Manifesto, These words deserva quotation ; , 
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“When the Maiilana had withdrawn, when there was widespread desire on 
the part of Congressmen and others, and of a mnerahle patriarch (the italics are 
ours) and the elderly men of position. ...... ..When I, too, had reason to believe 

that as an alternative to the Manlana’s candidature mine would commend itself to 
many of my eoneagiies in the Working Committee........ J felt my nomination as a 

candidate was a call to duty....,....” 


The six leaders’ statement, however, started a controversy which held 
the field for almost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of public 
life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 
Many of them can be quoted. But considerations of 
space compel us to economise in this respect. The 
statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six leaders’ 
clarifies certain of the issues raised in the latter. It was made on the 
25th. January ; 


Subhas Babuls 
Counter-Statement 


‘•In an election contest between two members of ^ the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 

The position of the President today is no longer analogous to that of the 

chairman of a meeting. The President is like a Prime Minister or President of 
the IJnited Btates of America who nominates his own Cabinet.” 


But the most important of the criticisms of the six leaders’ statement, 
Grave Charges and the most damaging to the reputation of the maker of. 
against Rightists these criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
in a public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, were the following : 

“It is widely believed that there is prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Bight Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year.” 


This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January’s 
statement in a more positive manner : 

“Can any body challenge the fact that a belief is widely held that during the 
coming year a compromise will be effected between the British Government and 
the Eight Wing of the Congress ? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 
there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. JNot only that. It is gener- 
ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been 
already drawn up.” 

But we anticipate. On the 25th of January Sardar Yallavbhai Patel 
made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta. He 
"the eleeffon speaking personally he felt that in the election 

contest issue, to quote ^ his own words, ‘‘the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists. 
The sole consideration is w^hat is in the best interests of the country.” And 
the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 
of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holding its sittings at Bardoli, 

“At informal c<msuitations at one stage or other at which Moulaiia Azad, Mr. 
Jawhaiial Nehru, Babu Eajendra Prasad, Mr, Bhuiabhai Desai, Mr. EiipalanL 
Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present, not by design but by accident, it was 
agreed that if perchance the Moiilana remained adamantine in his resistance, accord- 
ing to the constitution Dr, Pattabhi was the only choice left, since we were cleariv 
of opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Subhas Babu.” 
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This statement of Sardar Ballavbliars irritated public feeling which 
was later reflected in the delegates /Toting in the presidential election* Hera 
we should present to the readers a representatiTe expres- 
JawSarlaUs from Pundit Jawaharlai 

Reaction Nehru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 
January, from the heart of the Eumaun Hills, above 
and beyond the dust and noise of controversy. He regretted that the 
Presidential Election controversy ‘'had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had been raised.” 

“There is no question of conflict over Pederation in this election.” 

“Personally, I do not see what principles or programmes are at 
stake in this election. I do not want it to be said at the end of the contest 
that a particular programme had been rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue.” 

With regard to the position and function of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said that it was true that the Congress 
itself or the All-India Oongress Committee “ultimately*' laid down the 
policy. But 

‘The President can, however, make a difference in the carrying out of the 
policy, and the Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a Speaker.’' 

With quoting another opinion on this particular matter— the position 
Working Committee’s and function of the President — given on the 25th January 

Constitution by Mr. Eafi Ahmed Kiclw^ai, Minister for Eevenue in 
the Congress Ministry of the United Provinces, we shall leave the 
pre-election controversy. 

“Sardar Patel contends that it is the Working Committee which guides the 
activities of the Congress and the President is a mere figure-head, but he con- 
veniently forgets that the Working Committee is the creation of the President ; its 
composition depends on his will. It was weakness on the part of both Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose to nominate Working Committees 
which were opposed to their politics, and the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is the result of this weakness.” 


The mind of the public, of the delegates whose votes would elect the 
President of the Congress, was thus prepared by these statements and 
counter-statements for the contest as between Dr. 

Election Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 

Result On the 29th of January, these delegates met in the 

different provinces, Congress provinces, in the provinces 
according to the Congress geography based on linguistic considerations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of the election recorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 

Burma 

6 

8 

Utkal (Orissa) 

99 

44 

Tamil Nadu 

102 

110 

Gujrat 

100 


The Punjab 

86 

182 

Vidharhha 

21 

11 

Bengal 

79 


Kerala 
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Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

185 

269 

Delhi 

® . 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharashtra 

86 

77 

''Assam;,::,. 

22 

34 

Bombay 

14 

12 

Sind 

21 

13 

Nagpur 

17 

12 

Ajmer 

6 

20 

Karnatak 

41 

106 

Mahakoshal 

68 

67 

North West- 
Frontier Province 

23 

18 

Total 

1,375 

1,580 


Gandhiji’s 
part in 
the Election 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basn won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 

The declaration of the election result ought to have settled the 
controversy. It did not. The flood-gates were opened wider. On the 
31st of January, two days after the election and its 
results became known, Gandhiji issued a statement from 
Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to the defeat of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. He declared : “the defeat 
is more mine than his” ; the public was for the first 
time told that “from the very beginning” Gandhiji had been “decidedly” 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons” 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. He did “not subscribe 
to his (Subhas Babu’s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes” ; he 
thought Subhas Babu’s “references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy.” The result of the election had made plain to him that “the 
delegates do not approve of the principles and policy for which” he stood. 
He suggested that now that Subhas Babu was President not “on the suffer- 
ance of those w^hom he calls Rightists” , President elected on a contested 
election, it was up to the latter “to choose his homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his x>i'o^ramme without let* and hindrance.” But the cruellest 
blow came in the words, cruel because they came from Gandhiji : “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country.” In this statement 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the section of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They may not 
“obstruct” on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or follow. 

Prof. Ivripalani in interview with the Associated Press on the Igt of 
February as also Babu Eajendra Prasad on the 2nd February indicated 


the same policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 
be used in that context. The former said : “Those wrho 
looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put any obsta- 
cles in the path of the new Cabinet.” The latter said : 

this that we shall not do anything to embarass any body much 
Congress will lay down the programme for the 
it will be foi- the President to select any Working Committee 
that he considers best after the Congress has laid down its programme. Till then 


may not obstruct 
or embarass 
the President 

“...I can say 
less Subhas Babu. 
coming year and 
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I do not think there is any idea of resigning from the ¥/orkiiig Committee. It is 
obvions that we cannot do anything obstrnctiye. Oiiiveilbrts will be helpful,” 

Ganclliiji’s statement came as a bomb-shell on the piiblio. During the 
election, the pre-election controversy, Sarder Patel had told the country 
GandMji’s that “the matter is not one of persons or principles and not 

Statemant of leftists or rightists ” ; Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru told 

Slarilsdtli© the country : “Personally I do not see what principles 

piiDiic or programmes are at stake in this election.” But 

Gandhiji in his statement said that the result of the election had shown 
that the delegates did not approve of the . principles and the policy, the 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for which he stood. These statements 
the mass of Congressmen, the general public which though not Congress- 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. They, these unattached 
Congress-minded people, the men and women who were the core of the 
real strength of the national organisation, who belonged to no specific 
political party hut were the real power behind the movement for the asser- 
tion of national self-respect and for the capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrument— 'the statements that followed the declaration of the 
election result made these men and women confused in thought and uncer- 
tain in action. They sensed that there vrm much more behind the state- 
ments ; they were tempted to believe that the clash not being due to any 
difference in principle or policy, must be due to a clash of temperaments 
and personalities, and that these would be soon resolved under the healing 
powers of non-violence in thought and action that Gandhiji has been 
teaching the country for more than twenty years. 

But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tried to throw oil on the troubled waters* 
No violent break ^ statement made on the 3rd of Pebruary he expressed 
witb the past, grief that Gandhiji should have taken the result of the 

declared election “as a personal defeat;” he declared that it 

President would “always” be his aim and object to win the confi- 

dence of Gandhiji ; and as he emphasised this point : “it will be a tragic 
thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of other people but fail 
to win the confidence of India’s greatest man,” He also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in the public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like those whose votes had won him 
the election were likely to follow. He tried to set these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 

“Let me make it quite clear that there would be no violent break with the 
past in the parliamentary or in the extra-parliamentary sphere. So for as the par- 
liamentary programme is concerned we shall only try to implement our election 
pledges and our parliamentary programme with greater speed than in the past. 
In the extra-parliamentary sphere we shall endeavour to rally all our strength and 
resources for combating federation and for pushing on towards Furria SwarajF 

This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen ' who had supported 
Dr, Pattahhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhiji’s candidate as it became 
public on the 81st of, January as soon as Gandhiji’s own 
Attempt to statement appeared- in- the Press. It also became apparent 
bring about that some method would have to he found out to settle 

^ the matter, to restore the position as it had obtained before 

this unfortunate controversy stared. ; - Alt of this attempt was to. 
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be found in course of an informal talk by Pundit Nebru on the 2nd of 
February, to tlia students of Santi-Niketan, Eabindra Nath Tagore’s abode 
of peace, the seat of his Visioa Bharatiy the nucleus of the International 
University. Here Pundit Jawaharlal and Subhas Babu met to discuss the 
reactions of the Oongress election contest. It was hoped that in the 
atmosphere of this hermitage, in the presence of our poet of harmony and 
understanding, a method would be evolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress world. It was from this place that Pundit Jawaharlal indicated 
the possibilities of the situation. A variety of causes might influence an 
election ; even in the case of a contested election the issues w-ere or might 
not be clear. It was at the session of the Congress that definite issues 
had to be faced and voted upon ; it was at the session of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 

“It may happen, as it has happened in the past, that the same electors, i. e., 
the delegates to the Oongress, may give expression to somewhat contradictory poli- 
cies in electing the President and later on in the open session of the Congress. The 
elected President certainly may be said to represent the general will of the elector- 
ate, but if that electorate decided differently on specific issues, the latter decision 
prevails.” 


This theoretical discussion pointed out to a development at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri which would help to recon- 
cile both the points of view that had emerged out of the 
^ presidential election. It was hoped that the ground for 

unsuccessful ^ reconciliation would be prepared at the interview 

between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu that 
took place on the 15th of February at the Ashram at Shegaon. The Press 
published the news that for three hours, “in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality” to quote the words used in the statement issued by Subhal;^ 
Bahu “with Gandhiji’s approval,” there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “final decisions” were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions” were reached. The Press also published 
the nows that Subhas Babu emerged “cheerfully from Gandhiji’s hut that 
Gandhiji “also looked cheerful,” It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhiji had postponed his departure for Bardoli and 
would be present at the meeting. A correspondent broadcasted the 
news that “Mr. Bose is completely satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations that even if he be unable to take “the Gandhian members” 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entering his second year 
of Presidentship with the blessings of Gandhiji”, 

These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncertainty, as 
Twelve Members latter developments proved. On the 20th. February it 
decide to resign became clear that the old members of the Working 
Committee, the members who had in an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya during the -election, would resign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
as saying : 

“ those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 

take responsibility and not merely content themselves with criticising us for our 
acts of omissions commission. This state of affairs had been tolerated long enough 
and now that the Leftists have a majority,, they should be given a free hand in run- 
ning the Congress.” 
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At this time Sri Sabhas Chandra Basu was seriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, therefore, attend the meeting of the Working Committee at War- 
Bem ndf dlia, and have the opportunity of meeting his colleagues. 

It became apparent by this time that the “atmosphere of 
policy extreme cordiality” featured in the Press a week earlier, 

the cheerful look of Gandhi ji and Subhas Babu on 
the 15th Pehruary were smoke screens that hid extreme disagreement. The 
public was misled into thinking that as a result of Gandhi-Basu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the Congress household which since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Therefore, the resig- 
nation of twelve members of the Working Committee in a body, followed 
by that of Pundifc Nehru, came as an unpleasant siirpnse. In their letter, 
believed to have been drafted by Gandhiji, dated February 22, Moulana 
Abul Ealam Azad and eleven others informed the President of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it the following : 

‘‘We feel that the time has come when^ the country should have a clear-cut 
policy not based on compromise between different incompatible groups of the Con- 
gress. It is but right, therefore, that you should select a homogeneous Cabinet, 
representing the views of the majority,” 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru prefaced his resignation with a covering letter, 
with a statement. It became known that he had tried his best to bring about 
peace ; it became known that he had pressed Sri Subhas 
Suggestion Chandra Basu to withdraw the charges made by him in 
his pre-election statements with regard to ‘‘Kglitists’V 
compromising with the British Government on the ques- 
tion of Federation. And as this was not forthcoming, that fact must haveinfiu- 
enced Pundit Jawaharlal and the 12 members of the 'Working Committee to 
submit their resignation, and Gandhiji to approve of it. It also became known 
at this time that Pundit Nehru had been opposed to the re-election of Subhas 
Babu because that would stand in the way of presenting ‘'a united and deter- 
mined front” to political opponents, to the “external” authority that holds 
sway over the country. These resignations left Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as the only members of the Working Committee — 
practically the Committee ceased to be — and the President was left to face 
the annual session of the Congress at Tripuri with his own programme 
and policy deprived of the advice and co-operation of the group which under 
Gandhi ji's lead had been guiding the organisation for about ten years at a 
stretch. 

This development, this resignation of twelve members, gave the public 
for the first time the idea that the election contest had exposed deeper 
Majority of differences in the inner council of the Congress than they 

delegates get were aware of; Even many of the delegates, among whom 

demoralised nien and women who were not Leftists but had voted 

for Subhas Babu, were sharply recalled to the fact that by their votes they 
had unwittingly hastened a crisis in the national leadership. The majority 
of the supporters of Sri Subhas; Chandra Bap in the election contest :: 
consisted of members of , the Congress Socialist Party, of the Congress 
Eadical Party, of the Communists, and, of other discontented elements ; they; 
had really voted against the dictation of the Patel group p broadcast in 
the 6 Members’ Statement of January 24 ; and now they realised that they 
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had touched deeper springs of action, that by their votes they had really 
challenged the Gandhian leadership, , Gandhiji’s statement of January 31 
made it clear ; the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it ; the 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated it before all the v/oiid. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the delegates 
who had taken part in the Congress elecbion, and by their votes had defeat- 
ed Dr. Pattabhi. The statement issued by members of the Editorial Board 
of the National Front vreekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a “deliberate side-tracking of the whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane” by the resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawahaiial Nehru — this statement offered evidence of the demorali- 
sation that had set in inthsir ranks. In this statement they stressed the need 
for unity, unity on their own terms, Sardar Patel and his colleagues were 
also not against unity in the national ranks. But they wanted it on their 
own terms. And between these two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, wdiich wall be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress. Sardar Patel and his colleagues 
asked the President to “select a homogeneous Cabinet representing the 
views of the majority.” This challenge of theirs exposed the thin ties 
that had held the different groups that for once had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but were not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war. Events at Tripuri about three weeks later proved this, though 
the National Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of their share of the business : 


^ the Party's share of responsibility in the issue of the 

Presidential Election and of its adherence to democratic principles, it cannot free 
itself from the responsibility that may be consequent upon the contest except when 
it may have to be answerable for the policies with which it may not be in 
agreement.” 


The 22nd of Pebruary made manifest to the people that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuri session of the Congress had 
GandhiiiorSubhas ^ campaign that would reach its culmination in 

BasuA4om do Sittings of the Congress on the banks of the Nerbuda. 

yon want ? It yas understood then that the upholders of Gandhian 
leadership wanted “a clear-cut policy not based on 
compromise between different incompatible groups” — this policy to be 
carried on by “a homogeneous Oabinet” to be selected by Gandhiji, whoever 
might be. the President. In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Eightist group had assured the public 
that no “obstacles” would be put in the path of the re-elected President 
that nothing would be dona that would “emharass” him. But before the 
month was out. on the 25th of Pebruary, a Madras daily was found to 
explain the new tactics in the following terms : 

j “ serious doubts have been raised as to what miabt be the real sttitnHo 

of the general body of Congressmen, it is essential that thS dewL 
in plenary session at Tripuri should have an ODuortimitv e? ® i ^ 

declaring whether they have confidence in Gandhih’s^ leSersluDlfm- 
comes to that-pr in Mr. Bose’s. If the. President ^ vlll not ate^hf rkC ^ 
ot inviting a straight vote on the question, the members of Ve oW '■ wio ■ ^ 

Oomimttee must take it upon themselves to secure such a v?dict \hkkHhf 

ieast they owe to the country.” j.ms is tne 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Eightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri. From then on it was all a call for 
A Bebaele in gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 

the was kept at a high pitch of excitement and irritation by 

ranks organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 

groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, the general body of Congress-minded people, 'were 
scandalised by the unseemly display of uncharitableness and “sectarianism” 
to use the Word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, speeially as it was in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of non-violence, stood. Things were done and things were said 
at Tripuri that showed that the majority of us in In lia have gained little 
by our association wdth the attempt that Gandhiji has been making 
to cleanse by his inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; these 
showed that we were no better, no worse than the generality of men and 
women w’ho, engaged in political competitions, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sweet reasonableness. The 
resolution that was passed at Tripuri re-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of the Congress may be looked at from different points of view. 
It may be regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of March what they had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was generally understood knew not its own 
mind, was fickle. It may he regarded as the majority getting afraid of the 
responsibility which they had unknowingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of about six weeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that without Gandhiji’s leadership they could not move. It may bo that 
the resolution imposed a duty on Gandhiji without getting his consent 
or approval. 


Such a doubt was expressed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
Did Oaiidbiji kr.ow in course of the debate on the resolution that was 

0 ! til e P ant moved by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 

resolution? United Provinces. Sri Chakravarti Eajagopalachari, 
Premier of Madras, who seconded the resolution, met this objection in the 
following words : 

‘^Soxne one had suggested that Gandhiji would not approve of this resolution. 

1 agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to reiterate his 
policy and programme. It is we who want, and do actually stand for, the 
■piinciides and policy for which he stands. We accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really interpret this resolution.”. 

This assumption of authority to .speak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in^ bitter- 
ness as da^T'S passed. The Press inflamed the situation 
‘"No”— Said Speculations. When the discussion on the resolu-' 

, Gandhiii tion y/as going on in the Subjects Committee a news 
appeared that through telephonio . communication the approval of Gandhi ji 
had been secured for it. But, we find Gandhiji writing to Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of April, 
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‘^Wiien Pandit Pant’s resolution was produced, I was on my bed, Mathuradas 
wbo happened to be at Eaikot that day one morning brought me the message that 
there was to be a resoiiition expressing confidence in the old horses. I had not 
the text before me. I said it would, be good so far as it went, for, I had been 
told at Segaon that your election was not so much confidence in you as censure 
of the old horses especially the Sardaiv After this I saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when I went to see the Moulana Saheb.” 

Again from Bajkot Gandliiji wrote on the 10th April on his 
reaction to the Pant resolution: 

“Pandit Pant’s resolution T cannot interpret. The more I study it, the more 
I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not answer the present 

difficulty...! cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, nor can I guarantee 
approval by the A. I. G. C. of your Cabinet, and policy.” 

The public came to know of these on the llth of May when the whole 
of the Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in the Press. Thus for two 
months, in the absence of this knowledge, the mind of the 
He refuses to ini- country was kept divided, and Gandhiii’s name was 

dragged into the controversy as a partisan, ihe Pant 
resolution was iiassed by delegates, who did not know or did not 
understand the implications of the issues raised in it ; it imxiosed on 
Gandhiji a duty which he refused to accept and discharge; the more 
he studied it the more he disliked it, he told the world. The observer of 
the Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was implied in these words. ^ 

This controversy continued for more than three months, and had its end 
in the resignation of Sri Suhhas Chandra Basu of his position as President 
of the Congress. Erom a study of all the published facts 
tir^psychdof^kai connected with the matter, we find it difficult to under- 

iiicompatiMiity stand why it should have culminated in this. We have yet 

to know that Sri Suhhas Chandra Basu while President 
of the Working Committee ever went beyond the limits as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his fellow-members. The general 
impression rather was that he was rather passive in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee. In a statement of Suhhas Babu’s issued on the 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru's was quoted which supported the im- 
pression. Therein Panditji complained that as President Suhhas Babu's ^ 

‘‘attitude was entirely a passive one." To quote further : “In fact you 
have functioned more as a Speaker than as a directing President." If 
this be the fact that as President of the Working Committee Subhas Babu 
did not inconveniently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on the other members of the Committee 
or on Gandhiji, that during the year, of Ms office he “passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiji, we fail to understand, the public has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion ■ that the re-election of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was unnecessary", was “harmful to the cause of the coun- 
try", as Sardar Ballavbhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 

There must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
policies but could be explained only by reference to psychological incompa- 
tibility. As we write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, would not have been as prolonged, if these 
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psychological conflicts had been owned up ; public life in India would not 
have been as seared as it has been since the third weeh of January, 1939, 

We can understand and explain the position of the“Eightists” to Siibhas 
Babu only if we go back to the days of the first revolt against Gandhian 
leadership which was organised by Ghittaranjan Das, 
Matilal Nehru and ”Vithalbhai Patel, and trace, therefrom 
the psychological opposition that the organisers of that 
revolt and their successors have been entertaining to the 
ideas and practices for which Gandhiji stood. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu’s 
book entitled The Indian Struggle, t920-19$i — -published in 1935, gave full 
and frank expression to the ideological and practical differences that he person- 
ally and in a representative capacity had with Gandhiji, The hook was 
put under ban by the British bureaucracy which was lifted after the Con- 
gress Ministries had been in office for about a year. The Congress Ministry 
of the United Provinces, we think, took the initiative in influencing the 
withdrawal of this ban, and the hook became available in India in the 
latter months of 1938. To the supporters of the Gandhi School of 
Politics the book could not have been pleasant reading. The book can 
explain the reasons for the “fundamental differences” between the old 
leadership said to be represented by Sardar Patel and others and the new 
that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was supposed to represent. It was not 
any particular deed done or word uttered during the time that Subhas 
Babu had been President of the Congress Working Committee that could 
explain and justify the stiff attitude of Gandhiji and his followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistant attempts of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the wounds mutually inflicted during the presiden- 
tial election controversy. The correspondence published in the Press on 
May 14, 1939, after his resignation, bears unmistakable evidence of his 
spirit of accommodation, of his eagerness to propitiate and reconcile. This 
eagerness failed to win confidence, because the book stood in the way. 
Subhas Babu’s charges against compromise in the matter of Eederafcion 
strengthened the prejudice created by the book. As Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru put it : 

effect these charges might be considered to he made against Gandhiji 
himself, as he has been the guide and mentor of the Working Committee. This 
psychological and personal aspect inevitably overshadowed even political issues,...” 

We have devoted so such space to this sorry affair because the contro- 
versy raised by it has disrupted the “united front” of Congress-minded men 
and women in the country. We have traced the hack- 
Gandhijf s absence of the events in some detail so that public disgust 

with these might be understood. We have still the feeling 
that Tripuri would not have registered the fall in political 
morality that it did, if Gandhiji had not undertaken the “wonder” journey 
to Eajkot called thereto by a light that came not from any calculation of the 
human understanding. He went there because he could not help going ; he 
undertook the journey because, to use his own words, “I am going there 
as God is taking me there/’ He felt, a call, and he responded to it. The 
spirit of the journey was expressed in the words; “Why am I going, 
whither am I going? What for ?■ X have thought nothing about these 
things; and if God guides me, /what should I think, why should I 
think When Gandhiji started .for" Eajkot on the 26th Behruary 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and consequence, 
concerned with a small State, with a population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan ; w’^hose ruler, the father of the present 
Thaicore Saheb, had been Gandhiji's friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Gandhiji to feel interest in the life and work of the people of this S^t^te for 
the sake of this old relationship. People did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the induence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comprehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, that driven 
by a ‘'continuing agony” caused by the unhappy developments in the 
Indian States, particularly in this Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his friend to the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 

Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Eajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the more than six hundred 
States in India, of the "Indian India”, of the ways of life 
and thought that were or ought to be unaffected by alien 
Politicians habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 
traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and great. These States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the pattern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo-British political activities made it a cardinal 
principle of their policy to non -interfere themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to oppose and protest against the interference of the representatives 
of the "external authority” with their internal administration. Instances of 
such interference* during the last seventy years — Baroda, Kashmir, Bhopal, 
Nabha, to name only a few — called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 

Since those days the rulers of these States have been made into new 
men through the Eaj Kumar Colleges under British teachers and instruct- 
ors.; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out, of them ; and 
Gener^ion many of them, like their contemporaries in British 
of Princes India, feel and find themselves more at home in 
London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 
intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and spend on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 
prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common characteristics that 
are not racy of the soil ; he can be said from certain points of view to be en- 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu- 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things ; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
be allowed to expect, that the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality , of invading even the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him nncomfortable in the midst of his eushionsd life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses wa.s accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate ; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to iu as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spiri- 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modern man and woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, another view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants thereof build a new world of e(iual opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human per- 
sonality. In the rank of these rebels, believers and agnostics are to be found; 
believers and agnostics have been increasingly realising that man has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunities that Nature and Nature’s 
God have placed in their hands. And to the question— “What man has 
made of man ’* ? they find it difficult to give a satisfactory reply. 

It is in the back-ground of these ideas, of these changes, mental and 
and social, brought about by British methods of administration and 
enlightenment, of vast economic developments, that the 
uprising of the mass mind in the Indian States has to ta 
studied and understood. It is part of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. The rulers of the 
Indian States, the majority of them, have not been able to bring the 
“human touch” to the removal of the dissatisfactions of their people, the 
human approach that is supposed to be one of the characteristics, one of 
the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education has 
created a gulf between them and their people, and the masses of the people 
do not find in them the representative characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices. Added to this was the break-down of the old economic 
arrangements that has very often thrown them into alien surroundings and 
relations, and forced them to seek and find occupations unrelated to 
traditional life. It is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 
that we find the people of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
Dhenkanal, Talcher, Eanpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prepared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assertion of their new sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people were found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
shelter in British Orissa. About 25,000 people from Talcher lived in 
improvised huts in British Orissa for more than live months. The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to Hijrat, to a life of exile in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happenings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
individual States but outside in British India. Eepresentatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on the attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of the time spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilege and advantage were 
required to give a great deal in r#um', that their duty was “to ensure the 
well-being and comfort of their ,,, subjects first, last and at all times/' 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry Craik, 
the Governor of the Puniab, ^ spoken to the students of the Chiefs' 
College at Lahore. Gandhiji through his.; ..writings in the Earijan 
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was also pouring his anguished feelings for the rulers and the ruled, 
•for the prince and the commoner them to reform and rectify* 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the beginning of 
April, 1939, he gave one of the reasons that had led him to undertake the 
fast at Eajkot, begun on March 3 and happily ended on the 7th : 

‘‘Geographically, Eajkot is a tiny spot on the map of India, but the disturbance 
which I felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a luuYersal malady. My 
endeavour in Eajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.’’ 

The Eajkot fast was undertaken by Gandhi ji, as we haye said, to 
recall His Highness the Thakore Saheb of the State, Dharmendra Singh, 
to honour the sanctity of the pledged word, to honour 

SaheVs sanctities of the relation that subsisted between 

Notifieation rulers and the ruled. The history of this affair 

began like this. The subjects of the State had started 
a Sahjagraha movement for the removal of certain grievances, for the 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsible citizenship. They 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbhai Patel as their guide and philosopher. The 
intensity of the movement appear to have induced the Thakore Saheb 
to recognise the justice of their claims, and he called upon Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel to help him in solving the problem. In a Eajkot Durbar Notification 
No 50, dated December the 26th, 1938, he declared his will and wish 
that he had decided to appoint a Committee of ten members to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. These ten 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of the Eajkot State, thi’ee of 
whom will be State Officers, and the others subjects of the State ; the 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by the ruler. The draft 
of the Notification agrec^d to between the Thakore Saheb and the members 
of his Council on one side and Sardar Ballavbhai Patel on the other had 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Official Gazette. The following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakore Saheb : 

‘Tt is agreed that seven members of the Committee mentioned in clause 2 of 
the State announcement of to-day’s date are to be recommended by Sardar Ballav- 
bhai Patel, and they are to be nominated by us.” 

The omission of this paragraph from the Gazette was explained thus — 
that the mention of Sardar Patel in the Notification might be misunderstood 
by the other rulers— a point of view which Sardarji was 
ltsii)ter|re a ion gaid to have “appreciated”. On the 4th January, 1939, 

Maurice Gwyer Sardar Ballavbhai sent the names of the seven gentlemen. 

A reply to this came on the 12th January intimating that 
the Thakore Saheb accepted the names of four gentlemen, rejected two as 
not being subjects of the State, criticised one as unlikely to work usefully 
with independent opinion in a Committee of the kind contemplated ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two representatives and the Bhayats 
one on this Committee of ten. The Bhayats are a class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Eajkot. Sardar Ballavbhai in a letter dated 15th January with- 
drew the name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not he 
was a subject of the State, but he refused to go any further. On the 21st Janu- 
ary the “Eajkot Gazette” announced the Committee which differed in certain 
of the names recommended by the Sardar ; a communique on behalf of the 
Thakore Saheb seemed to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December, 
1938, “to consider any recommendations which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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Biake.” This started a controversy which, as a result of Gandhiji’s fast, 
was referred to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
G^vyer, for interpretation of the draft and Notification of the Rajkot Durbar 
dated the 26th December, 1938. Sir Maurice declared his Awa=rd on the 
3rd of April wdiich found that : 

“...the true construction of each document is that the Thakore Saheb under- 
takes to appoint the persons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommend and 
that he does not reserve to himself any discretion to reject those Avhom he does not 
approve. He is no doubt entitled to criticise the I’econimendations and to urge 
reasons for reconsidering them ; but Mr. Yaliavbhai is to have the last word/'' 


Nullified by 
minority 
tactics 


Sir Maurice quoted the relevant portion of the draft wliich spoke of 
Committee of ten gentlemen who should be subjects or servants of our State, 
seven of whom would be recommended by Mr. Ballavbliai 
Patel and they are to be nominated by us” ; and from a 
comparison with the words in tlie private letter of Decem- 
ber 26, 1938, quoted above, he found that there w*as “no 
evidence that the terms of the letter were intended to convey a different 
meaning from that expressed in the draft Notiiication.” This Award 
appeared to have or ought to have settled the controversy. But it did not. 
Because the Thakore Saheb had found himself compelled to accept an 
arrangement for which ‘Tie had perhaps no great enthusiasm,” to quote Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s words, he and his advisers showed no eagerness to 
implement the Gwyer Award. The Muslims, tlie Bhayats and the 
“depressed” classes in the State came forward now to claim their represent- 
ation in the Committee. As, the Thakore Saheb refused to agree to an increaso 
in the number of the membership, of the Committee or to decrease the num- 
ber of his own nominees, the new claims for representation could only come 
from the nominees of Sardar Ballavbhai Patel acting on behall; of the 
Praja Parishad. Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinnah put in his spoke ; the Bhayat 
Association did theirs ; Dr. Ambedkar was reported to have been invited 
by the Thakore Saheb himself to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of the State. 


Paced by the “tortuous politics of Kathiawar”, Gandhiji in a statement 
issued on the 24:tli of xApril owned defeat. He gave therein the story of liis 
W ... failure. He /described how he had offered to the Resident 

forego the right of nomination of members of the Ee- 
GwyeTAward forms Committee ; bow he had suggested that the 
Thakore Saheb should nominate the -whole Committee to 
report in terms of the Notification of December 26 last ; that the report 
of the Committee should be shown to the Pi^aja Parisad -wliich could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of -which to be sent to the Chief 
justice of the EVIeral Court of India for his decision. The Thakoro Saheb, 
however, turned down the suggestion. In this statement Gandhiji opened 
out his heart ; he let the , world ; know why he felt impelled to forego 
the right given by the Gwyer Award "lie felt that he had failed to convert 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief .adviser Sardar Sri Yirawala who 
f smarted under the feeling that' the . -pressure of the external authority of 

the Paramount Power, had:,been' exerted, on them that Gandhiji had been 
the chief ixistrument for, 'Sebnring-- this press-are ; that they had to yield to 
this pressure. The ; w.orkingr.of^kheir minds was revoaled^in a conversation 
with Sardar Sri Yirawala -wHqh^iB/^uoted-bnlpw in Gandhiji's own words : 
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Workers to 
make peace 


« When an opportunity came to me I tried to assure Darbar Sri Virawala 

that I’took no delight an invoking the ^assistance of ^ the Paramount Bower. Apart 
from (xhifTisdf my connectioo. with Rajkot should impose this restraint oh me, I 
assured him that my spontaneous oTer to, M Gibson was an effort in that direct- 
ion. He immediately retorted : ‘But, if you are not satisfied with his (Tliakore 

Saheb’s) Committee’s report, you elaim the right to scriitiniso it , you want to 

h'nm the report and the note ot dissent scrutinised by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice of India. Do you call this ‘‘removing the feeling of pressure Why 
not trust his Highness and his Adviser through and through ? You may not get 
ail you want, but whatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the promise of full delivery.” 

These angry words of the chief adviser of the Thakore Saheb of Eajkot 
appeared to have led Gandhiji to search into his own basis of almnsa. 
And by his statement, by deciding to forego the advant- 
Advises Ra|kot ages of the Gwyer Award, he showed that he was in 
search of a new technique of political warfare which wouid 
be true to his “faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature.” This seemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sort of external pressure, whether of mass action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for the genuine conversion that was the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Rajkot has “been to me a price- 
less laboratory”, declared Gandhiji in his statement, wherein he had found 
the inadequacy of his own experiment with ahimsa as an instrument of 
political action, for the assertion of individual and social rights, for the re- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for the enthronement 
of individual and social self-respect. We cannot say that this confession 
of failure on Gandhiji’s part was relished by many of his fellow -workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press home the advantages gained by the 
Gwyer Award was to the liking of many of them. Few were found who 
appreciated his advice to his co-v/orkers in Rajkot, expressed in the 
following words : 

“I have asked the workers to confer with Darbar Sri Virawala, to forget me 
and Saxdar Patel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without reference to either of us.” 

Thus did end the Eajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
India. To an observer Rajkot represented within a small area all 
the disunities that disrupted joint work in the whole of 
our continental country. It brought to view for all the 
world to see all the separatist tendencies and little 
conceits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 
good. When the Satyagraka fight in Rajkot was on, which had impelled 
even Srimati Kasturbhai Gandhi to throw herself into its fire, the public 
did not hear that the Muslims of Rajkot, the Bhayats of Rajkot, the 
“depressed” classes of Rajkot as a community or as a class had come 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for, the common cause of responsible Govern- 
ment in the State, When the fight was called off, on the 26th December, 
1938 on a show of yielding by the ruler and the ruling classes of the Stated 
representatives of this community ■ or . that class came forward to claim 
a share in the membership of the.. Reforms Committee that was to frame 
a schema of administrative and constitutional reforms for Rajkot. They 
could not or did not promise team work with the representatives of th’e 
Praia Parishad, the organisation that had organised the agitation for 


crisis in 

Triumph of 
sectional 
interests 
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tliese reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minoritiLS 
sabotaged the work sought to be done by the Eefoims Gonimittee, 
But it did not fulfil eyen the limited purposes which the minority claims 
had represented. The Thakore Saheb and his advisers were relieved 
of the pressure of public opinion in their own State, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that of Eajkot and had helped to enlist 
the help of the representatives of the Paramount Power on the side 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


An AH- 
India 

Phenomenon 


But this is no new phenomenon in India ; the littlenesses shown at 
Bajkot is seen spread over the whole of India. It has been halting 
every forward move in the reform of the State in India, 
To this spirit, to this spirit of fear or jealousy or ambition, 
we trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 
competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that interprets every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particularistic interests of the other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini- 
strative system, towards capturing the power of the State with a view to 
consolidate the power and influence of one or of the other community. In 
successive volumes of the Indian Anjitial Register since 1936, a consis- 
tent attempt has been made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds behind the controversies that divide the two major 
communities in India, that stand in the w^ay of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fissiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities. We have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, the mind of the Hindu community has tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been able to endow itself with social and political 
institutions that appear to protect their particular interests and to advance 
their ambitions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of mid-19th century rationalism and 
liberalism in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not think of 
their own particular communal interests ; what they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their birth. We have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a great stirring in the waters of Muslim life in India 
caused by the Wahhabi movement. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the West, from non' Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim experiences and sources. 
In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
contrast. 

The reformers among Indian Muslims, one of the pioneers among , 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, did from the first put emphasis on 
the separateness of ' -Muslim interests in. the country, 
unique , character of Muslim culture in Hindus- 
Sep^atioB — material and cultural interests— 

. could not be ■ reconciled ■ or harmonisecl in a scheme 
of things, which was neither; Hindus Muslim, nor Christian, but 
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was tbe synthesis of them ailA The inability of the Aluslim commu- 
nity to evolve a synthetic view,, a. modern , outlook wiiich thought 
less of credal differences and more of community feeling drawing its sus- 
tenance from living as neighbours — to this inability we trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all Muslim thought-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do ^deld to 
this feeling. Even to-day when the Hindu and Muslim in India 
appear to be standing in rival camps, to be liiociaily ignorant of one 
another and politically opponents of one another, there is the 
Jamiat-ul^ Ulema, the organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist Muslims, the majority of Sliia 
public men, the All-India Momin Gonference representing the socially 
and economically ‘^depressed” classes among Indian Muslims, the 
Servant of God — Khudai KMf/madgar- — Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N. W. F. Province — all these 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 
Congress in the struggle iox Swaraj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. But it would not be honest to say that these organisa- 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and ideas of the Indian 
Muslim community. W’e have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modern citizenship which are 
free from credal conceits. The policy of the Government may be 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must be shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, whose traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 

It is not possible in these pages to trace a full and /complete 
history of this development. Nor is the i>resent writer competent to 
do justice to this stupendous work of writing a history 
^th^realm those ideas which “possess” the majority of the 

the irrational Muslim community and lead them to speak and act 
as if they vrere “a separate nation” in India. A 
German thinker, an exile from Nazi oppression, Professor Hermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas” said : 
“Men possess thoughts but ideas possess them.” This was elaborated 
in the following words by an American professor, Max Lerner of the 
Williams College : 

^‘Let us say that we are dealing with the whole realm of what, for lack of a 

better term, we shall call ideas, the whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 

the rational ; and here men are in possession of the ideas, using them to clarify 

their world and subject it ^ to order. The ^ other ^ is the irrational, and here the 

ideas — big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo- 
cracy— -are in possession of men.” 

Though communalism does not £nd a place by name in the above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is, as we have it in India today, an 
tia MB , eruption from the realm of the irrational into the 

meni in'the^" waking life of the men and women of India. To subject 

Western World criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 

region in search of the truth in it and to extract its 

implications is the duty of the Indian public man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by Max Lerner and quoted above, the systems of 
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tliong'M and belie! that energise.: cur .though fcs, make them cohresire, and 
give them a lighting streiigth-~-these are the clriving forces oi tlie i’evolution 
that . confronts us in the. 20th century. Iliaturiaiis of the West 

who have philosophically lo.oke'd at developments during tho centuries since 
theBeformation in the 'Western '.■.world have told us that the discovery 
of the scientific : method and its ' iDossibilities constituted tlie revolution 
in the '17 th^ . century that the -voyage .over the renliii of reason 
and . the .subjection of. social 'institutions to the test of rationality 
constituted the core of the vast' change -that over-took tho 18th century ; 
that the discovery of the world as made up of cliai^ges rather than tis 
an immutable structure, with ascertainable laws of dcvolupraeiit bot'h 
in the biological region (Darwinism) and in the regions of history and 
sociology (Marxism) constituted the intellectual revolntion of tlio 19th 
century ; and that the 20th century is confronted with eruptions from the 
realm of the irrational. The 20th century men and women are thus required 
to recognise the role of the irrational in human afi'airs, to take it by 
the fore-lock and subiect it to the guidance of reason, to utilise the 
insights we get into the core oi human nature for the enrichment of 
human life, for the realisation of its possibilities. Looked at from this 
point of view, communalism as we have it today in India, requires 
criticism and analysis. 

In vol. I of the Indian Anmial Eegister (1938) we did make 
an attempt to understand and explain the genesis and growth of 
communalism among Hindus, in course of wdaich we 
traced the history of the National Movement in India 

Analysed contribution made by the Hindus to the 

political awakening of the country. We conceded the 
justice of the criticism that the Hindus could afford to be less communal 
because of the inner assurance that they were the majority in India, 
recognising at the same time that Muslim communalism has helped 
to make conscious W'hat was hid in the subconscious region of the 
Hindu mind. We also said that the nearer approach of dernocratie 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions in the mind of the 
politically dominant section among Indian Muslims. And as it is a 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
photograph of social consciousness, that history is a record of ideas 
that are hut expressions of broad social c^nd class forces, tliat history 
is a record of “the succession of defensive and aggressive movements 
directed towards class and group interests and power rektions”, Indian 
publicists have it laid upon them that they should try to lay bare the 
social impulsions which push forward individual thinkers and leaders 
among Hindus and Muslims to stand forth as the prophets of their 
particular communities, as the organ voices of their feelings and 
aspirations, aS' the defenders of their particularistic interests In 
previous volumes we have, tried to do so. But vre ^ are enabled to 
understand better the soul of the differences that divide the Hindu and 
the Muslim in India today as it. was revealed in a speech delivered 
by the President of the Literary ’ Section of the Bengalee Muslim 
Literary Conference. Mr. Vimed All is ,a barrister ; at present a 
Presidency Magistrate in ' .Calcutta. In this speech he took us through 
a discussion of the many pejrsonal ^ and impersonal forces that have 
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played tlieir part^^^ m the conscience of the many castes and 

communities that inhabit the country from the prison house of un- 
imderstood customs, from an existence that was satisfied wdth dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom were following the beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in wmrld affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
Indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modern conditions of life and 
thought in India introduced and created by British methods of adminis- 
tration and enlightenment. The new “climate of opinion of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strength and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on the part of his community, Mr. 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not due to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. And in explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered words that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces that constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and “Shareef ^ classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus — the economically dominant and the 
econornically “depressed” amongst Hindus— ali these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problem in India, the problem of a social 
break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazed Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 
Two represecta- India. In illustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 
live literary and contrasting this with the dimmer light in his own 
mea— one Hindu, community, he put forward the life and work of t'wo 
one Muslim contemporary literary men, one a Hindu — Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, the other a Muslim — Abdul Halim Sarrar, the Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporaries who did the best part of their 
work in the last quarter of the 19th century. “As a creator of beauty, 
as a creative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 
an openness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wields a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that the 
Bengalee literary man introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism, “borrowing” it from English literature. This 
patriotism is the driving force of modern life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the ideal of conduct to the modern 
men and women. Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, equally sensitive 
to the intuitions of his time, could not be the fountain-head of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of this needed awakening, the lavf-giver of 
this ideal. This inability was not due fo any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments : ■ it was due to. his surroundings, to the “climate 
of opinion” in which he lived, the- air , which he breathed. Abdul 
Halim was a resident of the United Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Province. He lived his . life and did his work in an area 
where the Hindus were about 90 per, cent of the population ; the Muslims, 
Abdul Halim's brothers in faith, were 10 per cent only. 
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“The Muslims by accepting the ideal of patriotism would but help in deliTerin,:^: 
the reins of administrative iiower Into the hands of the Hiiuius, Therefore Sarnir 
could not use his pen in popularising the ideal of patriotism. But Ban kirn Chandra 
could do it, because he livea and thought and worked in an area, in the then Ihesi- 
dency of Bengal constituted of Bengal', Bihar and Orissa, where the Hindus, 
Banldin Chandra’s co-religionsists were about 70 per cent of the population. The 
ideal-end of his patriotism was the establishment of Hindu supremacy. Asa 
sincere Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and place at its service the 
superb powers of his intellect and the devotion of his soul. Therefore could he 
dedicate his pen to write “An anda Mutt”, “Si tar am”, “Devi Chowdhurani” to 
write the song of Bande MataramJ^ 


Mr, Wazed All’s interpretation of this episode in modern India’s 


literary history Is true to the now popular theory which said that 


Muslims in 
India 

and Patriotism 


history in its real sense is a record of the “succession 
of defensive and aggressive movements directed towards 
class and group interests and power relations.” There- 
fore he declared that in dealing with the topic of patriot- 


ism the Muslim literary men in India have had to face an inner 


conflict ; to use his own words, they ever walk into a blind alley. Patriot- 
ism is the religion of the modern man and woman ; but the literary 
men among Indian Muslims cannot follow this living inspiration. He 
cannot do so, because he feels that it conflicts with the material 
interests of his community ; they cannot endanger these by preaching 
the cult of patriotism. The result has been that in the absence of *a 
living and vital ideal and purpose the literary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrowness, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their literary creations have not been 
able to rise above communalism ; these have not made any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modern-minded Muslims. As an instance of this failure 
Hali’s “Musacldes” can be cited. Men of vision and insight in the 
Muslim community of India were aware of this handicap. The inspira- 
tion of the poetry of the great poet, Muhammad Iqbal, came from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And he strove with all his might to 
puli up Muslim thought and life in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than the sect and broader than the 
country, would serve as a dynamo. Therefore did he • present the pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modern Mamie peoxfles by Jemalucldin 
Afghani, as a cement of a new universalism, as a rallying cry for a new 
Islam, as the burden of his song. This Pan-Islamism cut through the 
rings raised by sect and country and race, made a Muslim in China a 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his Asrar-i-KliUiU — Secrets of 
6%//— he sang : 

“ ’Tis folly to take pride in race, 

Pace pervades the body which is mortal. 

Why to search for the essence of community in the land of birth ? 

Why to worship the elements of air, water and earth;?” , ; . 


But the same man sang also : , , - . 

“Yiman-o-Misra-o-Eoma sab mit gaye jahan se, 

Bald magar hai ab bhi, HindoStah Samara” 

. “Greece, Egypt and Borne ha^e faded away from the world 
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Tlie coaflict la 
file Muslim 
. mind ■ 


This couplet laid tare the struggle in the heart of this poet of 
Muslitn renaissance in India, the struggle between ^ the claims of 

country and religion. Even a nodding acquaintance 
with Iqbais poetry, of the message o! his Aife’s 

striving, reveal to us the struggle that went inside 

'file Ailuslim poet who in the later years of his life 
blossomed forth as the poet of Alusiim separatism in India. We can, 
therefore, appreciate the criticism of Air. Wazed Ali^Ahat the 
attempt of this singer of “flaming songs to the assembly” of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Aluslims Islam as a 
religion is the centra of community life ; Aluslims living in different 
countries are brothers in faith. . These are self-evident truths. But as 
ideals in State-life, the Khilafat and Pan-Islamism are out of date 
as symbols of State organisation to-day : 

""III these ideals we do not find and feel the stirring of life. In the independent 
Muslim countries the ideals ol community life that Nationalism stands for have 
been a(X*epted to-day. If we hug to our bosom an ideal that was valid in the past 
but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

This is the cruel test that the Aluslim community in India must 
pass through, said Air. Wazed Ali. Further analysing the cruelty of 
the choice he said that it is not possible, it is diffi- 
cult, for Aluslims in India to accept and to work 

for the idea and ideal of an all-India Nationalism— 
the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 
indivisible. That would mean for Indian Aluslims the acceptance of 

the superiority of the majority community in India, of the Hindus. 
But, under present circumstances, no Alusiim in India can heartily 
accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome the possibility of 

their success. At the same time they cannot contemplate the present 
state of political dependence as a permanent arrangement. What was 
the way out ? As a Bengalee Alusiim, speaking to a Bengalee 
Alusiim audience, Air. Wazed Ali presented to them the ideal of 
developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of State organisation the people of Bengal 
will not separate themselves from India or any federation in India. But 

“Oiu* aim will be not an All-India Nationalism but a Bengalee Nationalism 
equal with others in the free federation of States in India jnst as within tlie British 
Commonwealth of Nations tJiere are enthroned the Canadian, Australian and tie 

Irish Nationalisms For us (Bengalee Muslims) this ideal is the way, the only 

way, to our ultimate good. With this ideal there is no possibility of conflict in 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. The same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in number to Bengalee Aluslims. In 
number the Aluslims are a majority, a small majority, but in prestige and iniiuence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can heartily accept this 
ideal and devote their energies to the service of their common motherland.” 

We have noticed Air. Wazed All's speech in some detail because 

in a section of 


Bengalee 
Nalionaiisni as 
a remedy 


. . — ^ 1 M XXX fD\JXXX\J 

W6 think that it represents the movement of thought 

the educated Muslim community j because it represents 
an attempt to build up a hridge of reconciliation between 
two schools of thought . in, -India that appear to he 
■ divided on strictly communal lines. He appears to suggest 
that the concept of patriotism and nationalism accepted to-day in the world. 


Tlie difllcHl- 
tles In its 
way 
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in India, is easy for the Hindu to understand aiirl accept, because lie 
belongs to tbe majority community in this countr^^, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward to, the Hindu will remain so. The Indian Mus- 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal ; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore he suggested as the ideal for the Bengalee Muslim what may 
be called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie and the bond of language that bind the Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengalee Muslim. He did not appear to have any interest in the 
AlMndia Nidionalism that claims the allegiance of tlie majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because he did not believe 
and he gave expression to this scepticism in the speech under revie^v that 
India was ever one and whole, politically and a-dministratively. Even 
during the hey-day of Muslim rule in India, either during the period 
when Pathan or Moghul emperors ruled at Delhi, there w'as no central 
administration in the country that could claim the allegiance of the whole 
countsry, or which was accepted by the many kingdoms and principalities in 
the country. Tbe less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India has not been able to create that one- 
ness of spirit that is the motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wa^ied All's 
ideal has its difficulties in the way as the history of the last two 
and half years has indicated so pointedly. The integrity of 
the language which we know to-day as Bengalee is not accepted by a 
powerful section of the educated Muslims ; they resent tbe Hindu ideas and 
imageries that are abundant in that language to-day, and it is no 
longer possible to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 
made by them to de-Hinduise, or to put it in another way, to Islamise 
the language of Bengal. Here is a conflict which Mr. Wazed Aii did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every province and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have been wrangling over this question of 

language, of script, endangering the ideal which has been placed 
before the country as a solvent of the conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day. Except in Bengal, in the Punjab, in the North-west 
Frontier Province, in Sind where the Muslims are the majority popula- 
tion and are sure of their position, the Muslims will be the first to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in the Muslim community, there are other ideas and ambi- 

tions which Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notice of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these — the Pakistan Movement, 
the Federation of Cultures sketched by ^Dr. Abdul Lateef which 
was to consist of ‘‘Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, requiring 

vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 

another. 

The Islamic Cultivre of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Journal 
Communal Bivision published under the auspices of the thought-leaders of 

o! India the Nizam State headed by Sir Akbar Hydari, in its 

“Cultural Activities” Section in a recent issue speaks of seven schemes 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. These are ; 

Sir Sikander Hayat’s Scheme, the .Pakistan Plan, the Qifinquepartite Scheme 
of the Nawab of Mamot, the Pakistan. : Caliphate, Dr. Latiif s Onltural Future of 
of India, the Scheme of Muslim , F^mtion and the Eastern Afghanistan 
Scheme, ■ ^ _ 
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The first schema Yras published in the Indian Press on the ^30th 
of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 

Pakistan iiext volume of the Annual Register, The 

Caiipbate others or certain of them we quote below ^ from a 
summary published in the pa^es of the Islamic Cnjltiii e as cultural 
activities'' : 

''The Panjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moiilana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiat Ulema, Saiiiad envisages an independent 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afghanistan. The proposed Pakistan Caliphate 

is to comprise not only Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 

Kashmir and the Panjab/as included in the original Pakistan Scheme but also em- 
braces in its fold parts of the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces and 
Berar running along vdth the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam, Both^the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim State in Northern India. The 
rest of India is described as God's Country, The Muslim Stiidents_^ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Pakistan Caliphate claims the birth-right ^ of Mus- 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, means exclusive rights 
of Muslims where they predominate. The proposed Muslim State, according to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who will be the shadow of God on 
earth...... in accordance with the injunctions of the Holy Quran. The scheme has 

already found sux3port among the fcribes—Mohmands, Afridis, Waziris, and various 
tribal areas^’ 


The direction of these ambitions are unmistakable ; speaking meta- 
phorically these explode ideals like those x^reached by Mr. Wazed AH. 

These are not new ambitions at all, as readers of 
Commu^i Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt’s book — India Under Ripon, pub- 

^motivTpower Hshed in 1909 — can easily understand. The book embo- 

died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1888. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, modern -educated Muslims, reali- 
ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their eyes to the sinister 
possibilities of the schemes of federations outlined by Muslim thinkers 
and public men. These have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activities that would result in 
breaking up the unity and integrity that have been India’s from beyond 
recorded time. Eeformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in the 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in their sweep and violence. 
These ambitions and activities have called forth answering ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community represented by the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement. 

There appears to be no possibility of reconciling these ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between these, 
absorbing the force of their clash, trying to act as a 
mediator, have so' far failed in its attempts. And the 
ii33ity scene is darkened by , clouds of communal bitterness, of 

misunderstanding, which show no signs of dispersing. 
Men of good- will both among Hindus, and Muslims appear to be getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be yretfring . ‘from the leadership of their 
communities and leaving the field'to ambitious people who have forgotten 
that in the modern world the cement oi social life is not supplied by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries where men and women 
professing different religions have been living for centuries they cannot 
afford to be over-punctilious with regard to the observance of their 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crime, it is a sin against the spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that this is a passing phase, that the awahening that 
characterises the life of the communities will' be diverted to activities 
that will serve the common interests of ail. But today, as Sri Chakra'^'art-i 
Eajagopalachari, Premier of Madras, said, “no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of despair and sadness.’" Withal we 
are upheld by the hope and aspiration given exi3ression to by the same 
Congress leader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised by a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21, 1939 : 

“People of India were often told that they had many religions, many languages 
and many customs, and were, therefore, an unfortunate people on the whole. But 
it might not be so in truth. It might be that there was a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the midst of all the variety, they might see the universal 
truth and the beauty of life. That, if attained, would be a great thing. A very 
highly civilised people realising the unity of all religions was a great ambition which 
they had still before them and for which they should work hard and with pleasure. 
All the troubles might perhaps be leading towards the fulfilment of a great and 
unique glory in their own country.^^ 


Prophets and saints in India have been through the centuries and 
miileniums of her history trying to build up a comx^osite life out of 
the varieties of religious experiences and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ception and realisation of the unity that pervades creation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culture to the store-house of world wisdom 
and spirituality. And the ambition referred to by the Madras Premier 
might not he as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
recked on the stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi- 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


Indians in 
South Africa 


We have seen how Indians are not able to present a “united front” 
to secure freedom in their own home-land. Men and women who are organis- 
ed in the Indian National Congress have been found divided 
in counsel, divided in action. The organisation of the 
“The Forward Bloc” under the leadership of Sri Suhhas 
Chandra Basu is an evidence of this division. We 
have discussed the ideological back-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in their own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their self-respect insulted 
and their interests damaged in various parts of the world, near and 
far. During the sis months the events during which form the subject 
of discussion in the present volume of the Indian Annual Register^ 
Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that the Indians whose labour has made the 
wealth of these countries have become unwelcome ^ to them. In Burma 
Indian lives and properties , have; suffered loss; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Government . departments, about 10,000 of them, 
have been served with notiee tbit, their services were no longer re- 
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guirecl, and an organised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
classes, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitten by the 
conceit of white colour, have declared that the two lakhs of Indians, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave ^ the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept- 
ing the badge of this inferiority. For forty years and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the Union Parliament, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches were made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to segre- 
gate the Indians ; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re- 
presented by Dr. Malan’s Party. . One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following : — 

the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 

the natives against Asiatic immigration or competition, with recognition and 
maintenance of the existing rights of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 

The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquire 
lands in “European quarters”, that they must ply their trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the twm or three members who 
stood by Indians in their fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion” — there has been social and 
economic segregation ail the time — would mean “the economic strangulation 
of Indians,” their extinction in the - country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes, Mr. Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join the “Non-European 
Front” that was being organised ail over South Africa. 

The threat of this law brought Swami Bhawani Dayal, President 
of the Natal Indian Congress, to India with a view to enlighten the 
Government and the people of India of the condition of 
^'opprlTsion^aud under which the two lakhs of Indians — men, 

repressiou” women and children — have been living. He addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of public opinion and 
public life in the country, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart- 
ment under the Government of India. After more than two months of 
this Work of education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the.,. South African 
Union Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Letter” to His Excellency the Governor- General of India, drawing 
attention to the disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
cent of them born in the Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themselves except this strip of territory within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. The letter was dated the 6th of June, 
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1939, and addressed from Bombay. It gave in a few Inmdred words the 
history of the life of Indian residents in South Africa during a period 
of seventy to eighty years.lt is a story of “oppression and repression, 
breaches of assurances and pledges*', to quote the w^ords used in the 
letter. The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamiiians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to iahour in the sugar plantations started by white capitalists. People 
from Gujarat, from the United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot^steps. 
The number of these comparatively free-men was augmented by the 
labourers as and when tbeir period of agreement service ended. These men 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers* The tale of their woe began at this time, about 1885. A 
hue and cry was raised by the Boer and the Briton, raised on their 
hehalf, that the Indians were and would be wresting the livelihood 
of the white people by encroaching on the occupations and trades that 
supplied it to them. Stories of Indian “invasion**, of Indian “pene- 
tration**, of “the White civilisation’* placed “in danger**, were circulated 
and received with credence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to be removed by the Gandhi-Smuts Pact of 1914 ending the Passive 
Eesistance Movement which had tested the new technique developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement was confirmed by the acceptance on behalf of India of 
the Eeciprocity Eesoiution of 1917 of the Imperial War Conference 
which w^as further elaborated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India — for the purposes of these 
agreements India was accepted as a Dominion — to control the com- 
position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
■ that there would be no more emigration from India to South Africa, 
This was agreed to with a view to rid the minds of the whites in 
South Africa of the fear that the country would be flooded by unres- 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried tlio implication 
that the resident Indian population, the domiciled and South- Africa-born 
Indian population, would be enabled to live and work as South Africans, 
wmuld be enabled to rise to the standard of Western civilisation. The 
Capa Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on behalf of the then South 
African Government this duty of raising the standard of life of 
Indians in the Dominion, of helping them to assimilate themselves to 
the economic life of the country, the duty of discouraging any discriminating 
treatment against them. But these assurances, pledges and agreements 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many “scraps 
of paper.” These have not brought any change in the behaviour of the 
whites. Swami Bhawani Dayal quoted in support of this unchanged 
mind a few words of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago”, that “after all is said and done, we 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible.” The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Bill introduced and being discussed in the Union Parliament is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
increasing number of Indians have been asking themselves, as the Et. 
Hon’ble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord Haldane: “...where 
do we stand in the Commonwealth ? Is there no ; hope for us?” 
Lord Haldane had replied;;' by means. God forbid 

this:...” ' 
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Experiences inside and outside India should have killed this “hope.” 
But they have not done so. Swami Bhawani DayaFs “Open Letter” is 
a proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
No equality in All-India Congress Committee held at Bombay 

In S Afrira m tbe last week of June, 1939. _ The Bill in the South 
African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothers for help and guidance ; specially to Mahatma 
Gandhi were their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community’s 
life. Eor, it was in South Africa that was begun the kindergarten 
training in Satyagraha, in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
that has been Gandhiji’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world. The leaders of South African 
Indians were agreed that if the Bill became law, and if it was set in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled by Gandhiji to fight 
this wrong. But there appears to have developed diilerences of opinion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A section of them 
contended that as the Bill was directed against Indians specially, the 
organisation of the fight should be confined to Indians alone. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, contended that this 
anti-Indian Bill was an expression of the perennial policy of the white 
rulers of the country, the policy that has been described by the philoso- 
pher-statesman of the Union, General Smuts : 

'Til South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is based fundamentally on the doctrine 

that in Church and State between white and coloured peoples there can be 
no equality.’' 

Another South African politician, Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of 
South Ehodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in the whole of the sub-continent. The European community 
was “an island in a sea of black” ; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 
should be an erosion of the shores by the natives, they would 

gradually take to the highlands ; this would destroy European civili- 
sation in South Africa. The only safety of the white, of the white 
man’s mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, the 

natives being allowed to come into the white “reserves” only as 

helpers and not as competitors. 

The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 
this policy. As such, this section of Indian leaders 
^ contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 

inevitable other coloured peoples who were victims of the 

same policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 
the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country ; the 
Bantus and^^Negroes were more than 65 lakhs ; the people technically 
known as “coloured”, the products of white-and-black alliances, were 
about 10 lakhs ; others were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 iakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that all non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-power 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possibility, the appreciation of 
this necessity, has growing among wider sections of the non- 
white peoples. To the growth of this consciousness was due the 
organisation of the “Non- White Front” to which Mr, Hofmeyr had referred 
and which has been quoted in a paragraph above. The leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have been expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common light ; they have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would be engaged if the 
Bill was passed and the law was enforced. A section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting this help ; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs wras represented by delegates 
■when about 45 organisations of the non-white peoples of South Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the “Non-European Front.” 


This aspect of the problem, the attitude that the general body of 
Indians should adopt towards the fight of their non-wbite neighbours, 


Indian National 
Congress dis- 
approves of it 


became a subject of discussion in India at about this 
time. At the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee held in the last week of June, 1939, it 
came in for debate and discussion. The official draft, 


the draft put on behalf of the Working Committee, of the resolution on 


the situation in South Africa, was reported to have been made by 


Mahatma Gandhi. It contained words that expressed the hope that 
“there wall be no dissensions among them (Indians) in South Africa 
and that they will present a United Front.” The resolution was 
amended by the addition of the words : 

‘‘And co-operate with the inhabitants of South Africa in opposing the 
segregation policies which are directed against all non-European races.’’ 

The mover of the resolution, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amendment, and it was passed in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings, Pundit J a-waharlal 
Nehru asked the permission of the All-India Congress Committee to 


recall that resolution ; and permission being given the resolution in 


its original form was placed before the meeting and passed by a majority 


of votes. This procedure was adopted with a view to meet the 


objections of Gaiidhiji and others in touch -with the situation in 
South Africa who thought that the participation of Indians in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 
country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 
Gandhiji’s draft, “might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 
might “hinder” the cause of Indians in that country. It may be con- 
ceded that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
some temporary relief, though we have our doubts in the matter con- 
sidering the original injustice of the w^hole policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to , keep themselves at a distance from the 
fight that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
for their rights of citizenship , in their , own homeland of which they 
have been kept deprived by . the. white ■ rulers^ ' the country ; the resolu- 
tion with the history attached , to, it,, the amendment 

and of its recall and rejection,, : to the mind that 
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the loaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 
their countrymen resident in Sout# Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the people in the oountry ; 
that to secure the integrity of this separate life they should make their 
peace with iniusticc and show their disinclination to throw their little 
weight on /the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 
as the majority ' of the population of the country, rightly 
struggling to be free, to regain their rights as human beings, 
members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 
of Indians in South Africa as that of inteiiopors who were not pre- 
pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and justice in 
the country, who were anxious to consult the conveniences of the 
Xussent regime in maintaining its x)resent arrangements, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to be a paying proposition to-day. 
But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 
will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic develox)ments, 
what will be the x>osition of Indians in South Africa ? The organi- 
sation of the ‘'Non-Buropean Front'' is a mile-stone in this process. 
We are not sure that the All-India Congress Committee has been 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


This insult to Indian self-respect, this calculated attack on the 
matorial interests of Indians, that have been going on in many parts 
of the British Emx)ire, and outside of it also, is inherent 
'^befweeu relation that subsists between India and Britain, 

and Britain unless the twist in this relationship be 

straightened out, Indian self-resx)8ct will continue to bo 
hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to be damaged, 

and the Inclo-British authorities will continue to be helpless in defending 
and protecting these. It may have been hoped that the arrival 

of 'provincial autonomy" will , help to resore confidence, will 

enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the "external 
authority" to so behave and so act , that the rankling sense of political 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But there seems to be a provision in the schema of creation which 
refuses to accept such a via media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an ansesthetic to political discontent. The "external authority" with 
all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government during the last two years that the Congress and 

Congress-Coalition and other Ministries have been functioning in the 
provinces, the former in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testimony to 
the success of their wmrk, to their understanding of the limitations of 
their position, and to their spirit of accommodation. 

But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the breeding- 
ground of suspicions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 
is so -was proved ;by .the Imperial Governmeht under- 
taking the amendnlent of the Government of India 
Act (1935) which was, an invasion on the little power 
with^ which the Act had endowed the provincial 

; in India. The Bill was - introduced in the first 
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week gI April in the House of Lords by the Secretary of 
State for India, the Marquess of Zetland. The reieYant amendment was 
Biimbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill ; by this it was proposed 
to incorporate a new Section numbered 126- A in the old Act securing 
to the Central Government of India “essential powers of direction and 
control” over the Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war waS; proclaimed , by the Governor-General under Section 102 of 
the Act. This emergency power granted by Section 102 of the 1935 Act 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran- 
chise, whereas the new clause empowered an irresponsible Central 
Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the manner 
which the executive authority thereof is to be exercised.” It ap- 
peared from the speech delivered by Lord Eetiand in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 25th of April that the amendments ei]|^3 
bodied in the Bill were on his request to the Governor-General] 
submitted to the Provincial Governments “for their comment” ; th%t , 
the “Ministries in three Provinces felt themselves unable to express/ 
any opinion”; the Bengal Ministry received “special thanks” foi^^the^; 
“thoroughness” with which they had dealt with the proposed amendmgts^/ 
and the Punjab Ministry “for the spirit of cordial co-operation” with , 
which they had met the request for assistance. The speech ‘^sa: 
revealed that the majority of the Provincial Ministries had n^ed'^ 
objections to the “invasion by the Centre of the sphere of authority, : 
conferred by the Act on the Provinces.” But considering the condi fi^ s 
of modern wars requiring for success in them certain measure of “unt^d- 
control, not only of policy but of its execution”, the confernment of^^e ^ 
new powers on the Central Government of India, powers not only bL? 
“superintendence” but of “direction and control”, became necessary and::J 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept these arguments. It felt anfc 
expressed the feeling that the British Government gave tangible nro^ 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of the Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that these Governments would with- 
hold their co-operation or obstruct war activities in India. This dis- 
trust and apprehension were inherent in the policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further irritate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical eorrectitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


ludo-Britisb 
Trade Agree- 
ment 


The same incompatibility became manifest in the debate 
in the Central x\ssembiy, the lower house of the Central Legis- 
lature, raised on the motion moved on the 27th of 
March by the Member for Commerce and Labour in 
Lord Linlithgow's Government, Sir Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan, that the Assembly approved “the Trade 
Agreement signed on the 20th March, 1939, between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India.” 
In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between India and Britain cropped up again and again ; the political 
dependence of the former on the latteCdnfiuenced the arguments that could 
not be kept restricted to eqoiiomie , , and, financial considerations. A 
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Muslim memhor o£ the Assembly, Sir Syed Eaza Ali, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following words ; 

“ I iia afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the merits of .the 
trade agreement are considerably prejudiced by the esis6ing _ position in which 
India finds herself. India and England are not on equal footing, and therefore, 
sr-so'C'ons legitimately arise in the case of any settlement _ arrived at between these 
two countries. If India had achieved her political emancipation and an agreement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been drawn up came up tor consi- 
deration before this House I am sure a very different treatment would be meted 
out to it from that which so far as I can see it has received trom this House 
ili tiler to.’’ 

This unnatural relation was demo by the procedure 

adopted in seeking the approval oE the Central Assambly to the Agree- 
ment which came into force whether the Assembly approved it or not, 
making the debate an eye-wash, as^,,-^usa 16 of the Agreement said 
that “pending the coming into force of the present Agreement, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 

be possible/' This Clause made Sir Muhammad Zafrullali’s motion 
and the debate following it a waste of time, a \vearin 0 ss of spirit. 

The ' motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from total rejection by the 

amendment moved on behalf of the European Group in the Assembly and 
accepted by the majority against the opposition ^ of the Government 
that consideration of the motion be adjourned till the Simla ses- 
sion pending the report of the Committee of the House consisting 
of a majority of elected members. Many of the speeches of 

the Opposition members recognised that there were valuable con- 
cessions mads to Indian interests in the xlgresment which required a 
quid pro quo, one of which was the scaling down of import duties on 
Lancashire goods. But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for the greatest opposition owing to the part played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-five years ago in using its political influence to throttle the 
Indian cotton mill industry, though today Lancashire’s trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in India. An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years hack, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to India textile goods measuring about 3,000 million 
yards; last year it could hardly send more than 200 million yards. 
These figures are an evidence of India's progressive march in the field 
of. modern industrialism, as well as of Lancashire's deterioration. 

The present is not the occasion on which the history of this progress 
may be indicated. It does not require much research into India's 
financial and economic condition to become aware of 
tJScrraBd struck by the fact, that modem indus- 

iodustrialism trialism, of which Britain has been the pioneer and 
leader in the world since the latter half of the eighteenth 
century till almost the end of the nineteenth, has disrupted the econo- 
mic arrangements in our country, throwing an increasing number of men 
on agriculture as the only means of livelihood. India’s industries, worked 
in the homes of the people where men, women, and children could co- 
operate, were ail but destroyed. Eor three quarters of a century leaders of 
Indian society were prepared to . accept ,, this disruption and debacle as 
in the natural order of things ; they did- not find anything in modern 
industrial life, in its arrangements, in its division of labour and division of 
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wealth, w'Mch could be challenged from the standpoint of jusilce, of human 
happiness, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with 
the belief that modern industrialism was one of the last and best words 
in human econom^^ They might have read of what Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Eiiskin had said and written in criticism and condemnation of the 
order of things brooght into social life by modern mdustrialism. But 
these they read as literature without any social purx}ose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitive souls against things as tliey 
were in their times. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and which spread over the wdiole 
of India in the first decade of the present eetitury> the stirrings of 
mind and intellect occasioned by these movements, first created doubts 
in our minds that society as organised under the impulse of modern 
industrialism might not possess all the virtues that were claimed on 
its behalf, that many things of value in the material and spiritual 
world \vere probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical efficiency. 
These doubts were the first mutterings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of human needs. The Hhid Sivaraj of Mahatma Gandhi may 
be said to be a representative of this school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhiji with his iDrogramme of the Charka and Khadi, of 
village industires, affiliated to the i^olitical activities in India, has given 
a new direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus- 
trial fields in India. His writings, their influence on concrete activi- 
ties both on the part of the Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on, the part of 
the Government and the people. To the modern-educated Indian, to 
the majority of them, however, the programmes associated with Gandhiji’s 
name, appear to be a return to the Middle Ages ; they cannot conceal 
their impatience with them. 


The National Planning Committee appointed in 1938 on the initiative 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while he w’as President of the Indian 

Congress, and which has Pundit Jawahaiial 
Chairman, was acting under the inspira- 
Gandiiiji of men who were not enthusiatic over the economic 

plans and programmes that Gandhiji has initiated. Though 
the Indian National Congress has Gandhiji as its mentor and : 

guide, we cannot say that it has been able to enlist his support on 
the side of the Planning Committee, Speculations in the Press liinted i 

at an initial conflict between the Village Industries Association 
and the National Planning Committee. This became explicit to the 
public when the correspondence between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was published in the middle of May, 1939. In a letter ; 
written by Gandhiji from Eajkot on the 10th of April, 1939, he drew 
attention to the fundamental differences that stood between him and 
Subhas Babu ; and how the two of them ^'honestly*' saw the same 
thing differently and even drew opposite conclusipns from the same 
premises. He invited Subhas Babu to agree to "differ, and meet on 
the social, moral and municipal platforms as the same pclitical platform ; 

could not accommodate them, two ; ^ that has been demonstrated by ■ 

what happened before and after , Tripuri ; and even on the ‘^economic'" ' 
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platform differences had been ‘‘discovered.’^ ^ Subhas Babii understood 
the drift of this statement, and replying 'on the 13th of April he 
wrote as follows : 

“You have despaired altogether of our collaborating on the political and eco- 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, probably because you disapproved 
of our idea of industrial planning for India even though we advocate encourage- 
ment of suitable cottage industries along with industrialisation.’^ 

Gandhiji’s passive attitude, attitude of non-co-operation, towards 
the National Planning Committee did not, however, halt its activities. 

In the third week of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 
A Ten-year dated through the Press for the guidance of the 
various Sub-Committees that had been appointed to 
survey the whole of the social and economic life 

of India. The Note said that the fundamental aim to be kept in 
view was “to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 
masses.’’ It was recognised that “a really progressive standard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times/’ 
But the Note was prepared to concede “for the present” that the 
minimum standard that could or should be reached was “an incr<?ase 
of national wealth of between two or there times within the next 
ten years” It, therefore, asked the various Sub-Committees to so plan 
out the scheme that “a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 
Plan” might be laid down. The Note hoped that the Sub-Committees 
•would be able to send their reports by the end of October, 1939. 
The various Provincial Governments have been co-operating in the 

work of this Committee, making monetary contributions towards its 

expenses. Among the Sub-Committees appointed was one concerned with 
the development of cottage industries, Many organisations in the differ- 
ent provinces have been working for this purpose. They are affiliated 
to or supported by or independent of the Tillage Industries Association 
whose central research stations are at Wardha and Shegaon working 
under the eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, the 
Central Government, have their own organisations which have been 
trying to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping . them to increase the volume of 

their agricultural output ; they have also been trying through improv- 
ed marketing arrangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 

The observer of events in India has to take note of these construct- 
ive activities which have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 

ideas and plans that cannot afford to 
controversies ^ blinded by the glamour of modern industrialism, 

in India The village craftsman and the cultivator has his con- 
tribution to make towards the enrichment of India’s modern 
life. He cannot be ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-felt and 
intelligent, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
fact is at the back of all the activities that stir the village and 
the town in the country. In the process of readjustment that 

has been going on in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Central and Provincial; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law, and wait wider recognition in practice. The fixity of tenure of 
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the agriculturists has been recognised ; debt settlements through Con- 
ciliation Boards have been doing the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations tliat may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointments, inseparable 
from human endeavours, the -wide-awake among the classes in 
India have been consciously ^working towards a new order of society; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling their way towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confronted by a social break-down, have 
been wrangling among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of their strivings. The controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, between Hindu and Hindu, between Muslim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. The masses under the leader- 
ship of men who belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. The British bureaucracy have been watching 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in the various activities the end of 
which* for better or for worse, is the re-making of a new India. 


Oracles— 
old and new 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 
and masses — what do they represent as a part of the process that 
has been re-making a new India ? They represent a 
great dissatisfaction in the heart of a society thaf» 
appears to have stood immobile through the centuries, 
that looked to Mann and Mahommed, to their days 
and to the philosophies, built up by them in response to the search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of their particular days. It is asserted that the modern times 
have created new necessities that required new methods and new social 
habits to meet them, that the ideologies indicated in the Mann Smriti 
or the Manava Dharma — the religion of humanity — preached in it, 
and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modern men and women. To the wide- 
awake among the classes, to the products of the modern universities 
established in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 
appeal ; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could be built upon them — life that was free from exploita- 
tion, conscious and unconscious. Bor about three-quarters of a 
century, beginning with the age of Baja Bam Moliun Boy in eastern India, 
of Dadoha Pandurang in -western India, and ending with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a competition for suicide, the 
years 1914-1918 — ^the leaders of the classes in India have been content 
to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The woiid--v^ar exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modern men and women. An interpreter of 
European life, Peter E. Drucker, born in Vienna, in his hook— The End of 
Economic Man, first x>ubiished in May, 1939— put the discontents and 
dissatisfactions in the western world to a break-down of the moulds of 
social and economic life as it has been functioning since the Eoformation, 
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since the rise of indiistrialism* He appeared to siiggest that the 
European men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
terror of the unemployment problem, with the growing cruelty of 
the war scare ; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non- 
eeonomio concepts incarnated in Communism, in Fascism and Nazism. 
Without accepting the validity of this interpretation, without affiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the break-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modern-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them ; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
are nob sure which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhi ji 
has for the last twenty years been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the educated classes find it difficult to accept without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Subhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these ; the latter hopes that under the Indian sky “a synthesis of Com- 
munism and Fascism” may he a part of the ‘next phase in world-history.” 
The masses in India cannot he said to be conscious of the total bankruptcy 
of their social values. Under the guidance of men like Swam! SahajaDanda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Kisan Raj ; under the guidance 
of communalist leaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-coloured Swastika flag of militant 
Hinduism and under the green-colonred Crescent fiag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man” may not reach the consciousness of 
men and women whom non-economic concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it is evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or be unconscious of their grovring strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. He cannot watch 
these without beiug moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held up by the latter . — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Dev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 23rd. January to 18th. April 1939 

The Council of State session, ■vyhicli opened at New Dcllii on the 23rd* January 

was the first Budget session of that House to he held in advance of the Assem- 
bly and had a special importance in connection with the Govennneiit of India's 
forthcoming Budget, the last that Sir James Grigg prisentcd* 

As a revising chamber, the Council ordinarily begins its sluings some time 
lifter the Assembly meets and sends np Bills and" other businesses." This time, 
however, some amount of important legislation, already awaited its attention, notably 
the iMotor Vehicles Bill, which was placed on the table at Kimla and had since then 
been ‘lying in state”, and the Income-Tax Bill passed ])y the Assembly at its 
special session in Xovember. The Upper House was ex].eclcJ. to make all possible 
haste with the Income-Tax Bill so as to enable the Finance Aicmber to fix the 
income-tax intos under the nervly adopted “slab system” and incorporate them in 
the Finance BiiL The Wheat Bill, which imposed an imp'ort duty of Rs. 1-8 per 
cwt. on imported wheat, also awaited its passage through the Council. 

HAZARIBACtH TilAIN DISASTER 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Mr. Hossain Imam attempted to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the Hazaribagh railway disaster. Sir Guthrie Eusseii^ Chief 
Commissioner for Railways, said that he would be in a position lo make a full 
statement on the accident a day or two later and he suggested that the motion 
might be deferred till then. After some discussion the movers agreed, and the 
President, Bir Maneckji Dadabhoy, fixed 4 p. m. on Friday for a debate. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

Mr, P. Roy, Beeretary for the Commiimcations' Pep»artraent, next moved that the 
Motor Vehicles Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Roy traced the history of the Bill and said that at every stage in the 
process of its evolution, the Government were gukU'd by the advice not of rail- 
way interests but mainly of provinces through the Transpoit Advisory Ckumcil. 
Mr. Roy proceeded to analyse the provisions and explain the changes made in 
the original Bill by the Legislative Assembly. He referred to an amendment by 
Avliich p.owcr of objection lo the grant of licence was limited to supidiors of road 
transport only and was taken away from railways and inland water transport. 
The other amendment related to com])iilsory insurance, the operation of wliudi 
would be deferred till July 1 1943. Interesting figures of insurance premium wore 
given to the Council by" Mr. Roy. He said that as far as they were a!)le to 
ascertain, the annual premiums likely to be necessary for the limits of insurance 
now specified in the Bill would approximately be as "follows: Private motor car: 
Its. 76-8. Taxi-cab : Rs. 110. A 20 seater bus : Rs. 183-8. Goods lorry : ’Under 2 
tons Rs. 7G-8 ; over 2 tons Rs. 83-8. In conclusion, Mr. Roy said that he believed 
that the Bill, if properly worked, would bring motor trans]'iort under reasonable 
control, prevent the use" of overloaded or unsafe vehudes, secure better driving 
and eliminate the habitually dangerous drivers. The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public need. 

Wheat Duty Bill 

26th. JANUARY The house passed without division and without any amend- 
ment to-day the Wheat Duly Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly imposing an 
import duty of Es. 1-8 per cwt on foreign wheat. Mr. A. R. Pitiay, Joint 
Beeretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration of the Bill, outlined the 
history of the measure and said that the. duty on. wheat, which had been abo- 
lished ill 1037 had to be reiniposed last . Xovember, because the conditions prevail- 
ing in 1932-36 had re-emerged, on, account of a bumper world crop of wheat and 
low prices. Mr. R, //’♦ Parker moved an amendment seeking to exempt from the 
duty consignments of wheat or! flour entered inwards at the port of landing in 
British India before 31st. Beeemher. A4r. H. G. Stokes, Mr. Kalikkar, and 
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Mr. /S'. iV. Mahatta, siipforted the amendment, while Sir A. P, Pairo opposed 
it. Mr. Pantuhi, on behalf of the Congress group, stated that they would remain 
neutral. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bn,L 

Mr. Chambers next moving the Income-tax Amendment Bill gave a general ex- 
planation of the provisions of the Bill. Referring to the provisions to cheek 
what has been termed as legal avoidances by assessees, he admittetl some of 
these as complex, but he argued that if it caused headache to the tax-dodger and 
his advisers, iiobody need be "^worried. Another object of the Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable. This was achieved by a change from tin* 
step system to the slab system. Explaining the difference between the two systems, 
he pointed out that under the change effected about five-sixth of the assessecs 
from the lower range would be paying less while about one-sixth of the tipiKU’ 
range would be paying more. The next important cliange was in the maclunery 
for assessjneiit and collection. Tlie present Bill, he said, tlividcd the assistaiiv 
commissioners into groups, according to the functions entrusted to them, namely, 
the appellate and executive functions. All these improvements, he claimed, wf)uid 
not only bring relief to the tax-payers but also result in obtaining more^ rtweiuie 
which would be distributed to the 'provinces. Mr. Chambers then ^ explaine<i the 
principal changes effected in the Assembly and claimed that the Bill represf'ntcd 
vast improvement in the existing law an!l machinery and that it should furnish 
a foundation to the system which should be as good as in any other country. 

27th. JANUARY The Council today resumed the discussion on the motion for 
the consideration of the Income-tax Bill. iSir David Devadoss, sii])] sorting the motioii, 
felt that the assessment of the income of the wife in a ]>lace like Malabar would 
lead to considerable hardshi]), ]''articnlarly because, according to their law of inheritance, 
it was not the sons of the wife but those of the sifter of her hnsband, who inherited. 
He also objected to taxing the income of States’ subjects, resident in British Indira 
m\d the agricultural income from Burma. The hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru annonitced tluu 
the Bill^ generally met with his ai)})rovaI. A]wt from the fact that it stiffenotl the 
rigour of law for the tax-dodger the Bill by providing additional fiunls would be 
able to strengthen the cleinocratic machinery of the provinces. Pic favoured the 
accrual basis of assessment but not the proposal to give allowances for wife and 
thiidren. Mr. Hossain Imam stated that he wanted the provision for double income- 
tax relief to be deleted. Mr. Imam pointed out that those concessions were grantcil 
not by Indians but by their guardittns. He therefore wajitcd fliat all such concessions 
should be withdrawn. Mr. Chambers^ rejdyiim’ to the debate, reierred to the c’*iU(,*i^m 
that the bill was a tax-gatherer’s Bill and said, that the Income-tax Bill must mx'cssariiy 
be so but he pointed out that there were also many provisions which were for t lie 
benefit of the assessee. Turning to the argument regarding the aggregati(in iiiconiC 
of husband and wife, Mr. Chambers poiiited out that under the Bill as it s<oot} 
now, only the income of the wife from the assets transferred to her by her husband 
would l)e affected. On the arguments advanced regarding the agricuitiira! 
incomes from Btates, Mr. Chambers pointed out that at present such inconus wcic 
assessed when brought into British India, while the Bill |mdK>sed to ia\ it 
irrespective of whether it was brought into British India or nor. 'J he House titcu 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 

Hazaribaoh Train Disaster (contd.) 

The adjournment motion moved by the hon. -Mr. P. iV. Sapru and su]')ported by 
S)fed Bussain Imam, of Bihar over Hazaribagh disaster was ne.xt disposed of in less tlmn 
an hour after Sir Quthrie PusselPs statement wiiich appeared to satisfy the Jluns<*. 
Bir Guthrie, chief commissioner of railways, informed that he had received die foud 
report of the senior Government inspector of Railways only this morning, thnMigb n 
special messenger. T understand from inquiries that it is a document of Gi ptuiscap 
pages and refers to many points of detail. The Railway Board will examine this 
document before deciding ii]>o.ii the nature of the inquiry to he instituted iiUo tin* 
disaster. The need for an inquiry has been stressed by 'the Govermnent of Behm* 
in a telegram to the Government of India, which . Bit Guthrie read on!, dins plea 
was based upon a resolution passed in .the Behar Assembly on Jan. 1\l A ci.^py 
of the debate on this resolution, I uiidei'stand, has been not yet received friuu the 
Bihar Government by the Railway Board. But it. is being sent furv Boili Mr. 

N, Sarpu and Mr. Hussain Imam said that the inquiry shoiihi be judieini ami 
impartial, just as the Bihta inquiry was held by Justice Thom and whkpi Air. Baprii 
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conlc'Mled had created some confidence hi the mind of ilie travclliti;!’ public. 
Alihoii^A'h it was leLdiJiically a censure motion, Mr. Saprn’s speech was comhetl in 
a, very moderate tone and there was no spirit of censorious criticism. But Air. 
I7ii,<:sai7i hiiant, ivlio had visited the scene of occurrence, which ho descri])cd as a 
rTod-foi\sakeu place, inqiiiied what positive efforts were bein^j; made to prevent 
siK'ii disasters in future. As regards the cause of the a'*cident of Haznribayii, 
Lahi Kdhimran, leader of the Progressive Party, whoso loiter was road out 

by Air. P. N, Sdrpu, hs^d referred to the several rumours ]>revalenl: in Bihar 
and Air. IIiii<sain /mam. was critical of the fact that the engine of the train 
actually ])a.ssed while only the coaches were derailed and cangiit lire. Cntthrie 
ItfusseU, however, was more than conyinced that it was a clear case of sabotage 
and went into an exhaustive detail of the condition of the railway tnwk at ihe 
particular place. He dismissed the theory of some aggrieved Railway servants being 
at Ihe root of the trouble, by relatlngMvhat the general manager of the East Jncliaii 
Railway had told him quite recently, in Delhi, namely, that no reduction had 
been inadc since 1929 on this Railway. The apaUing nature of the tragedy was 

revealed when 8ir Outline, in answer to a pointal question by Islv. Hasmin 

Imam, informed that 21 persons were killed and 71 injured. 

That the Government of India will give their earnest consideratioii to the 
request of the Bihar Government Avho have sent a telegram urging the a] )pointme!it 
of an impartial tribunal to enquire into the train disaster near Hazaiibagli on the 
E. I. R. in pursnance of a resolution passed by the Bihar Assembly, " was the 
assurance given by Sir Guthrie Bussell, replying to the debate. "Sir Guthrie 

vSaid that the llnal report of the senior Governmeht inspector on the accident 

has now beeii received which will be placed before the Govcrnmeiit and will be 

considered along with the request of the Bihar Government. 

On this assurance the adjournment motion was withdrawn . 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill (contd.) 

28tii. JANUARY A division, won by the Government, marked the closing 
stage of the detailed debate on the Income-Tax Bill to-day. I'he amendment was 
moved by Air. Barn Das Pa.ntulu, who sought to delete a provision in Clause 
SU of the Bill wdiich gave the Central Government the power to a])point as an 
accountant member of the ap]iellate tribunal any person not possessing the requisite 
qualilications, if it ’ivas satisfied that he had qiial ideations and "had adequate 

experience of a character which rendered him siiitable for a)q.)ointment to the 
tribunal. Air. Pantulu said that this provision had caused seiious misgivings in 
the minds of the Associations of Accountants and Auditors that this '\youtd be 

to the detriment of such quaiitied persons. The amendment was supported by 

Alcssrs ik N, Sapru and Hossain Ini, am.. vSir James GrJgcf opposing explained 
the origin of the proviso and disclaimed any intention to ‘'])ack” the tribunal. 
He assured the House that the proviso would neither ])e misused or iibiisccL- 
The amendment w'as pressed to a division by the opposition and lost by 26 votes 
to 10. The House thereafter concluded the second reading of the Bill. 

The Council next resumed the third I'eading of the Bill and took up discussion of 
clause live. Air. Sautidas As/carari complained that the Council of State under 
ihe ]>reHcni constitution had no effective voice in shaping measures like the Income- 
tax Bill, although its members were more likely to be' affected by its provisions. 
He felt that such measures should be referred to a joint select committee of 
both the Houses as was done in England. The Speaker asserted that the Con- 
gress Party in the Assembly \vas mistaken in the impression that they had improved the 
bill by means of the compromise formula. They had not ; and provisions of the bill 
as it ‘ was finally emerging from the Council w^ere likely to retard the industrial progress 
of the country. Air. Stokes paid a tribute to the Finance Alember and his lieutenants 
for I noting this measure. The Bill contains, he said, a grtat deal of what -was the 
result of a compromise and as such was a g;reat achievement for the Finance Member 
who had been able to weld together so many differing opinions. 

The Bill as amended was passed and the house adjourned. ■ : ; 

' Indian Oot-ton --Cess Act . ‘ 

30th. JANUARY The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The House accepted an official amend- 
ment, iiK'.rcasing the number of members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
from ten to eleven, the extra . seat . being allotted to the Bombay Cotton Growing 
Industry. ■ ' ■ - ‘ , 
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Tile passed two other Bills, as passed by the Le-iislativo Assembly^ 

ihc Bill CdUlier to amend the Ajnxeer-AIerwara Mutiicipaiitics ]ve-:;ilaiioii ami 
the Bill further lo ainernl the Destructive Insects Pests Act. 

Motoi-i Vehicles Bill (contd.) 

The Gouaeil, ihcrcui’ter, resumed the debate on the second readin.'i; of Ihc IMotor 
Vehicles lUlI. .Before it rose for lunch, the Council had disposed of diiuscs so .111, 
whh l‘> Oiiichd and three non-oiiicial arnenciments. The three non-oheial ainembnenis 
were moved by Hr. Ramadas Fantula.vilio also ims access fully four oilier 

nmendmenls. One of Hr. Pantalii’s amendments, i which was accepted, sought to 
extend to co-operative societies of private vehicle-owners the ])rovisiotis of the freciion 
relating to co-operative insurance. Another of Mr. Pantulirs amendments, whicii 
soaghtHo give provincial Govern men ts the power to reduce the working jumrs of 
drivers, was rejected, after a debate which brought a rare sparkle O-f animation to the 
usually sedate House. The changes proposed by the amendnient were an iiicroasc in 
the iiilervai of rest after every live hours, IToni half an hour to one hour, the reduc- 
tion of daily hours from nine to eight, and of weekly hours from 34 to 48. Mr, 
Ihintuiu based his plea on liuman and humane grounds. 

Air. 8, N. Boy extdained that similar provisions were iwojjosedin the Assembly 
ami supported by the Government but were rejected, perhaps as a result of the abslen- 
tion of" some members of Air. PantuliPs Party (Coiigress). The Govenuiiotit, 
therefore, did not like to support the amendments in this House. He also suggested 
iliat, if powers in the matter of Ihdng the hours of work were left to individual 
iTovinccs, uniformity of rules might be lost and drivers from one Province might 
liiid themselves in diiiicnl ties in , another. 

The timendnient was lost without a division. 

Eesuming after lunch, the Council rapidly passed the remaining Ciaiises and 
Schedules of the Bill and Mr. 63 iV Communications Secretary, moved that 
the Bill, as passed by the Assembly and amended by the Coimcil, be passed. 

The hon. Sh' Thoinm Steivart, Communications -Member, replying, reassured 
the House that the object of this measure was not to strangle road "transport. On 
the suggestion that the Bill was the result of compromise, ""!8ir Thomas' observed 
that he was content to accept the term ^compromise” if it meant that evcrvbodv 
got together to |jool their wisdom and the result of this pooling was considered as 
a eomjfromise. .He admitted that this long i and complicated .Bill was not the best 
possible and that there might be defects, which experience alone could reveal. But, 
he said, it would do much to solve the problem which it was intended to meet. 
The House then passed the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 13tii. Feb. 

Railway Budget Presented 

18th. FEBRUARY The Council of State held a short sitting this morniiio’ 
when Sir Guthrie Bussell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the estimated expenditure and revenue in respect of Railways. (See Assembly Section). 

Earlier in the morning, the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, as further amended 
by the Legislative Assembly, and ^the Indian Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were laid on the table of the Council. 

Inco:mE“Tax Amend. Bill (oontd.) 

15th. FEBRUARY :~-AIr. A. J. Raismav, Finance Secretary, moving that further 
pnendments made by the Legislative Assembly in the Income-Tax Amcadmeni Bill 
be adopted, pointed out that the Assembly had made three amendments t,wr> 
of which were of a purely verbal nature. As regards the third, it was entirely in 
dhctisshnf^'^ ussessees. The House adopted the amendments without. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

ir Seoretai'y, next moved that the Bill to amend the 

Meichant foluppiiig Act, as passed by the iLegisIative Assembly be taken iuto<‘oii- 
sideration. He explained that the mam object p£ the amending Bill iras to mn-m t 
spppmg companies to make dednetion's from, the , salaries of seamen emnloW bv 
them, m pursuance ol _ a scheme to institute provident funds for tlie benetit of their 
employees. He explained that such deductions , were not permissible under the 
present law. After passing the Bill, the Hou^ adjourned till February 18 . 
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Debate ON THE Eailw AY Budget 

IStli. FEBHU AMY : -"The Council of State held a general debate on the Rail- 
way Budget to-day. Mr. Hossai'u Imam^ opening the discussion, urged that the Rail- 
way Department should make all efforts to increase Revenues and reduce expendi- 
ture. That they did not do so was evident from past figures. Mr. Imam complained 
thal only those recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee which involved 
additional expenditure had been readily adopted by the Railways. 

Pandit H. N, Kunzru felt that there W' as a greater need to keep constant 
control over expenditure on the Railways, as the position wms not such as to enable • 
them to bok upon them with equanimity. The Pandit particularly referred to the 
Bengal Nagpur, the Eastern Bengal and the Madras and Southern Marhatta Rail- 
ways, all of ■which had been showdng deficits for a number of years. 0?ie reason 
for these deficits was the costly standard in administration and he advised the 
Government to insist on these railway administrations cutting down exneudi- 

tiire to reasonable limits. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, after thanking those who had congratulated him, reforred 
to the difficulty of adequately winding up a debate such as the one tliat had 
been held to-day. It wars not possible for him to touch on all the topics that had 
been mentioned during the debate. Pie a])ealed in conclusion lor patience from 
critics. The railways ’were doing their best and that best was pretty good best. The 
House then adjourned till the 2t)th. 

Excluded areas into Normal abbas 

SOtli. FEBRUARY Non-official Bills and resolutions figured on the order paper 
of the House when it met this morning. Mr. Eamias Fantulu moved the first 
resolution recommending to “the Governor-General in Council to intimate to His 
Majesty’s Government the wdsh of this House that all the partially excluded areas 
and excluded areas within the boundaries or adjoining the boundaries of the provin- 
ces in India be converted into normal areas governed by the^ normal administrative 
machinery of the respective provinces and declared as parts of the province concern- 
ed as soon as possible.” 

Sir Jag dish Prasad, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that the British Parliament had not had sufficient experience of the 
■working of the now administrative machinery created for the areas under the 
Government of India Act. He refuted the allegation that there 'was any imperialist 
design in creating these areas and explained that the constitution provided that 
neither partially excluded areas could be converted into wholly excluded ones nor 
their area be enlarged. The resolution -was rejected without division. 

Polygamy Restraint Bill 

Kum.ar Siisil Kumar Boy Chowdhury, in moving the select committee motion 
for his bill to restrain ])oIygaray in British India, said that oi^position to the 
bill wmuld come from Muslims most. He assured the Muslims that in the event 
of the Council ado])ting his motion, he *would move for the excdiision of Muslims 
from the o])eration of tlie bill in select committee. 

Mr. Buckle, Home Secretary, opposed the motion. He said that the policy 
of the Government -was that the bills which 'went to the root of social customs 
and religious beliefs should not be supported unless they had ^ the sujiport of 
the majority community wdiich was likely to be affected by it. This condition was 
not fullilled in the case of the bill now before the House. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment could not support it. He said that the provincial Governments today wmre 
more representative of the people of India than the Central Legislature was. Opi- 
nions on the bill shoived that a majority opposed it. The motion was rejected. The 
Goiincil then adjourned till February 23. 

Govt. Purchase of Swadeshi Goods ^ , 

2Br<l. FEBRUARY r—The Council also met this morning to discuss non -official 
bills and resolutions. Mr. V, Bamdas Pantulu moved a resolution recommending 
to the Govern or-General-in -Council : (1) to make it obligatory for Government 

offices connected with the Central Government to use only b^wadeshi articles it 
available in India for office equipment ; and (3) to discontinue the use ot bidesht 
articles in these offices unless they are such- as are not manufactured in India ana 
.are absolutely necessary. Mi% A. By labour secietap", said that subject 

to two conditions being incorporated in the resolution, he woiild accept Ron benaltoi 
the Government. These conditions were, liiat; Swadeshi articles must be of the requisite 
quality and price. The resolution as amende was adopted. ^ 
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Hindu Monogomoub Maeriages 

Mr P 7 V. moved tlie second resolution asking foiv a comm to enquire 

into and report on the question of the desirability of a legiBlation^ for remis- 
ing Hindu marriages strictly monogamous pimiding for their registration and dm- 
solution under certain conditions. Sir Bamuni Menon had no objection to tne resolu- 
tion but he ditiered with the method of approach to the problem. Mr. ShtvlciL 
moiled an amendment and he did not anticipate much opposition to this retorm wuicn 
he said was overdue. He said as the law stood today a Hindu could man-y any number 
of wives. This state of affairs must be 8 yed Hob sain Imam had no objct- 

tion to the resolution provided it affected the Hindu community alone. j\Ir. Id 
Ramd^is Pantulu assured the House that the Congress party would whoic-hearleilly 
support the resolution. As a matter of fact, by an amendment moved by one 
member o£ Ms partv, they had gone further than the original resolution. The resolu- 
tion, he said, did not ask for a legislation but only for a committee or eiKnuty 
to ascertain if' the legislation was desirable and was demanded by the '{)ul>ii<‘. 

llw F. /f. PucJde, Home Secretary, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said the resolution was too compreliensive and would piwide (|iihc an 
unmanageable job for a single committee. Then, again, the committee of enquiry as 
suggested was undesirable.*" Fear was e-spressed in some quarters that the .reiorms 
suggested might make the lot of Hindu women harder just as the Barda Art 
led to more child marriages. Moreover, the committee would never come to such unani- 
mous decisions as would ena,ble the Government ^ to undertake the drafting of a 
Bill. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

The Navy Discipline Bill 

7 th. MARCH:— The Council took up to-day the Indian Navy Discipline Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General. The Bill had been thrown out by 
the Legislative Assembly in the original as well as in the certified form. H. E, the 
Commajider -in- Chief, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that 
it was a short and simple one. In brief, it was designed to enable tlie naval 
reserve forces, wiien they were formed to be brought un<ier naval discijdine. It 
was, in fact, an extension of the provisions of the Indian Naval l)isci])liiie- Act of 
lORl to these reserves. The Government already had power to raise the reseiucs 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, bat it must take power io 
bring them under naval discipline and this was all that was now required. 

His Excellency proceeded to explain in detail the composition of the four 
reseiwe forces proposed to be created and pointed out that the full strength of these 
forces Avould not be reached in less than eleven or twelve years and would most 
likely not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundred officers and men. All the ratings 
would be possible to secure a substantial Indian majority in the Ofiicer ranks. Explain- 
ing the clauses of the Bill, His Excellency referred to the distinction made lietween 
failure to attend training and failure to attend when called into ai-tual service. The 
provision regarding evidence of failure to attend laid down that a certificate purjuir- 
ting to be signed by an oiiieer appointed in this behalf under the rules, stating t ha i 
the member concerned failed to attend, shall, without proof of the signatui’c or 
a])pointraent of the Officer, be evidence of the matter stated therein. An anhi(^gy, said 
Mis Exccllencyj^ was to be found in the acceptance by courts of certificates issiu.m!. 
by Chemical Examiners. To require the officer to ap].)ear ])efore a court every time 
he issued a certificate would be impracticable during war time. 

The Council passed the Bill in the form recommended by tlie Governor-General 
by 28 votes to 11. 

Discussion on Eail^vay Budget (contd.) 

0th. MARCH: — General discussion on the railway budget was resumed to-dav. !Mr. 
Hqssain Imarn opened the attack on the budget and dirc(.*led Ms criticism at del ailed 
points. He condemned the h*aid’ on the revenue reserve fund in the fmaiKdal year 1937-Hs, 
and said that the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that declared, because Rs. L-S 
lakhs, which were due to the provinces, had not been paid and should, therefore, iia\e 
been aclcled to the deficit. He welcomed the doubled import duty on raw cotton. 

Mr. F. Eamdas Pantulu said that taking into account all the circmnstanecs, hrMii 
national and inteiiiational, the budget was not to Ms mind unreasonable. He, howc\'er, 
the imposition of an added duty on raw cotton. He contested the assertion or 
the hmance Minister that the expenditure on defence as compared to other countries, was 
very low and illustrated Ms argument by saying: Tfyou take one rupee from a mao 
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■whose earning was Es. 8 only the deprivation of one rupee is serious, while if you take 
one million rupees from a man who earns eight millions, the loss will be comparatively 
"less.^ 

Eai Bahadur Lala Main Saran Das, leader of the Opposition, declared that the 
Finance Member had under-estimated yields, both from the excise duty on sugar and 
income-tax. Had Sir James Giigg not indulged in this under-estimation there would, 
have been no budgetted deficit. Tire speaker advocated an enhancement of the import 
duty on foreign piecegoods and was of opinion that the import of machinery and 
textile goods should not be overtaxed. 

Mr. i?. S'. Par/rer did not believe that if the British connection was severed, India 
would be in a position to borrow^ either internally or externally on a six per cent, basis. 
He reminded the House of his warning to the Finance Member to expect diminishing 
return with Customs on account of the existing high level of customs duties. Mr. 
Parker urged on the government to reduce the taxation of motor transport which, he 
thought, would greatly assist to increase the prosperity of the country ana would bring 
them ample compensation in other forms. The speaker placed before the House the views 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the proposed increase of the duty on cotton. 
The Chamber feared, concluded Mr. Parker, that the inclusion of this tax in the luidget 
might spoil any chance that there was, of the central legislature accepting the proposed 
I ndo-British Agreement. 

Eai Bahadur S* N, Mahata described the budget top-heaxy in character, burden- 
some to the taxpayer and step-motherly in treatment to nation -building activities, 
though he admitted that it had certain more pleasant features than its predecessors. 

Mr. P. iV. Saprii gave the budget a mixed reception. He said that the main problem 
of India was to provide avenues of employment and livelihood for the growing millions 
of the population. He hoped that the Marquess of Linlithgow’s immediate sympathetic 
intervention in Eajkot to save the life of India’s greatest man was an indication of a 
change for the better attitude of the Government of India. From the standpoint of 
principle, Mr. Sa]3ru considered the doubling of the duty of raw cotton both unsound and 
unjust. He pleaded for greater co-operation between ail Finance Ministers of India and 
suggested a conference to discuss the question of a coordinated financial policy. We 
have ill India not one Grigg but eleven. {Sir James -No, No, No). 

Sir James Grigg, in reply, rebutted the accusations of step-motherly treatment to the 
development departments. Eef erring to the other accusation of having no regard for 
the needs of the provinces, Sir James Grigg declared that his object had been to start 
}rrovinces on their autonomous -way with as good chances of solvency as could be desired. 
As for the difficulty caused by the concurrent field of taxation, the Finance Member 
]K)inted out that if and when the "proceedings of the last Finace Alinisters’ conference at 
Delhi were disclosed, it would be found that the proposals were made to meet that 
(lijRiculty and those proposals would be feasible even now inspite of the Federal Court 
judgment. There was, he declared, no question of droiiping the Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, but his preoccupations with the Income-tax Bill made it impossible to hold 
a conference again. Defending the increased import duty on iw cotton, the Finance 
Member referred to two extenuations, firstly, consideration that one of the conditions 
prescribed for the grant of protection was abundant supply of raw material, and secondly, 
on the ground of financial necessity. Needs must be met when the devil drove and he 
assured the House that the devil that drove was not Lancashire’s but Finance. The 
duty -would have the incidental efiect of helping the grower and was least burdensome. 
He was credibly informed that the effect of the duty in the case of the mills, _ -which used 
entirely imported cotton, would be one pie per yard of cloth in retail price and the 
average effect on the whole industry -would be one-third to one fifth of a pie per 
yard of cloth. A countervailing duty on imported cloth and yarn demanded by man;^^ 
critics would bring no gain, but would only accelerate the decline of the import of 
Lancashire goods which four years ago produced Es. 287 lakhs, but had not shrunk _ to 
Es. 100 lakhs. Tuming to the criticisms of the defence budget, Sir ^ James Grigg 
]X)inttjd out that the Chatfield report might, make radical transformation in the solution 
of the military problem of India and until that transformation had taken place it 
was idle to ans-wer questions ; answers would be out-of-date very soon. He however 
invited the hon. members to consider whether India’s expenditure on defence of three 
or four per cent, of the total national income-was to be regarded disproportionate, even 
allowing for her financial economic, condition,, when it wms known that Great Britain 
spend on defence 12}^ per cent., . and Germany ,25 per cent, of the national 
iueomes. , 
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Peohibitiok in Eefreshment Booms 

ISth. MARCH The Comicil met today to consider the non -ofiicial resolu- 
tions Mr Ranidafi Pantulu moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
Oeneral-in-Coiui(‘iI that the sale of alcoholic liquors in the refreshment rooms 
situated in railway stations to the public be prohibited and no such liquors be 
siii)})lied in such refreshment rooms except to those who held a license or permit 
issued by the prescribed authority authorising the person holding a license to 
consume or possess to personal consumption. 

Mr. A. J. Rahman, finance secretary, intervening early in^the debate, saiii 
that the state of affairs pervailing in the railway meas was difltwent from those 
areas in which they were situated, but he pointed out that it was perfectly 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial Governments to deal wich refreshment 
rooms selling liquors in railway areas just as they dealt with other liquor siiops 
outside the station area. Mr. Raisman refused to be drawn into argument re- 
garding the effect of prohibition on the finances of the various Governmeiits 
c'oncerned. Prohibition was still in an experiinental stage and the best thing for 
them would be to wait and see what happened. Even if they subsequently decid- 
ed to start ])rohibition the Government would not certainly make a start with 
refreshment rooms in railway areas. The resolution was rejected without division. 

Wage Statistics 

Mr. P. N. Bapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council to amend the law to make it compulsory for employers in protected 
industries to submit annually a statement of their annual wage bill. Mr. 8apru 
pointed out that the object of the resolution was to promote industrial harmony 
by eliminating the causes of friction between employers and employees. He thought 
that keeping wage statistics would facilitate immediate intervention by labour 
commissioners if any labour dispute arose. 

Mr. M, 8, A. Hydari, labour secretary, said that the scope of the resolution 
"was restricted to protected industries while the present practice was that a register 
of wages was being maintained by every factory coming under the purview of 
the Factories Act and was open to inspection by GovWnment ins[)ectors. He 
added that the provincial Governments had been asked to supply relevant figures 
for the compilation of reports on the working of the Payment of Wages Act 

Mr. Sapru withdrew his resolution. 


Indian Muslims’ Divorce Bill. 

Mr. Mohamed Yakub moved that the Indian Muslims’ Divorce Bill, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken for consideration and passed. Bir Mohametl said tliat 
it would have been an ideal state of affairs if the administration of the provisions 
of the Bill could be entrusted to Muslim quazis. He made it clear that this 
opinion was not based on any suspicion regarding the integrity of non-i\iusiim 
judges, but on the ground that certain functions relating to marital affairs (*ould 
only be performed by a religious head of the community. He, however, could not. 
lose sight of the practical difficulties in giving effect to" this principle to which 
Muslims attached a great deal of importance. 

The lionse passed the Bill as passed by the Assembly after rejecting three 
amendments moved by Mr. Hussain Imam including one seeking adilitibn of a 
new clause to the effect that the suits filed under this Act should be transfi^rred 
to the. court of a Muslim officer when available or otherwise the district 
judge should try them himself. 

Other Non-official Bills 

Kunwar ^ Haji Ismail Ali Khan introduced a Bill to make better provision 

’^3ids and the endowment of Jama Masjid, Fatehpuri 
Masjid and the Kaln Masjid of Delhi. 

circulate tie Bill amending the I'arsi Marramo 
Bnoice Act pob lor the puriiose of ieJicitihg opinion on it. 

^ inoved a bill to provide for the submission of certain slate- 

ments by the companies incorporated in or: cai'rying business in India to lie circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public, opinion thereon. 

Mr. i;ow opposed the circulation of the bill. on the ground that it was nimc<aM- 
wre the Gtovwnment Since the iiitiwiiictioa of the |)i'(l 

weie all hostile. Ihe collection of this kind oi mformation desired could not be 
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expected from niaiiy eompanies and even if it was supplied it would be highly 
iriaccurate. He, therefore/ sug^^ that the proper way for proceeding in the matter 
wmild be to seek the expansion of the relative clauses of the Inconie tax Act. 

The House rejected the circulation motion and adjourned till March 16. 

Disceimination m Kenya 

MARCH Non -official Bills and resolutions figured on the agenda when the 
Council met this morning. The whole lunch sitting -was occupied with a discussion 
on M?\ H, N. Kunzriis resolution, recommending to the Governor-General-in- 
Ooiincil to convey to his Majesty^s Government of the United Kingdom the feelings 
of indignation and resentment with which the Kenya Highlands Order-in -Oounci], 
which involved discrimination against Indians, wns received in this country. Speeches, 
expressing indignation at the attitude of the British Government suggesting retaliatory 
action, were made, the only dissentient voice being Mr. E. H. Parker. "Mr. H, N. 
K'(t.nzTu appreciated the efforts of the Government of India to advance the cause of 
Indian settlers in Kenya though he regretted that they had not met with success. 
Mr. Kunzru regarded the establishment of a Highland Board with a European 
majority thereon as the most objectionable feature ot the Order. l\Ir, Kiinzru added : 
‘We all are citizens of the Empire, but are being discriminated against in the territo- 
ries administered by his Majesty’s Government, discrimination not in favour of 
Britishers alone but all Europeans, irrespective of the fact whether they had come 
from a eoiiiitry friendly or hostile to Britain. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad hoped that things in Kenya would improve in time to come. 
His owni conviction ^yas that as the constitutional advance in India progressed the 
position of Indians abroad would improve. Sir Jagdish asked the House to face 
difficulties with a feeling of hope and not give way Fo anger. He assured them that 
efforts to secure justice to Indians -would be continued and the Indian cause would 
be pressed. Sir Jagdish hoped that racial animosity would disappear and Indians 
would have no cause to feel humiliated in any part of the British commonwealth. 
Replying to the one specific point raised, he said that so far as he knew% the function 
of the Highlands Board in relation to Indian property would be advisory. The 
resolution was carried, the Government not opposing. 

Indian Gommisstonbd Officers 

Mr. G-* S, Motilal moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General" 
in -Council that the scale of pay of all Indian commissioned officers at initial stages 
until Rs. Gf30 was reached, which was inadequate, should be suitably revised. 
He said that I. C. 0. drew only Rs. 300 monthly during the first two years’ service 
of which he had to spend Rs. 270 for mess and band charges ; thus he was left with 
Rs. 30 only with which he -was expected to maintain himself on the requisite standard. 

The Commander -in- Chief, replying to the debate, said that it was generally 
accepted that officers of any service serving in their owm country should be given 
less salaries than foreign confreres. Indian commissioned ranks of the Army origi- 
nally received as much salary as British colleagues but with the increase in the 
number of Indians it was decided that Indian officers should approximately receive 
rank for rank wdiat British officers were getting in Britain. His Excellency quoteil 
figures to show that Indians had not been ungenerously treated. He also pointed 
out that the difference between the emoluments of British and Indian officers of the 
same rank existed in all services not peculiar to the army of India alone. Of the 
two alternative while raising the pay of Indian commissioned officers was unjustifl- 
aWe in vic-w of the insistent demand for reduction in the cost of the Army in India, 
the lo-^vering of the scale of pay of King’s commissioned officers would not be fair for 
British officers. 

Mr. Cr. B. Motilal withdrew the motion with the permission of the House. 
Administration of mosques in Delhi 

On the motion of Kunwar Raji Ismail Ali Khan, the Council agreed to circulate 
for eliciting opinion on the Bill to make better provision for the administration of 
mosques in Delhi. Mr. Puckle^ Home secretary, informed the House that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude be determined by the views re(‘eived. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till March 22. 

Standard WBiaHTS for Br. India 

MARCH The Council . held a brief sitting of thirty minutes to-day during 
which it passed five official recently passed by the Legislative Assembly, Mrt 
IL ,Dow^ Commerce Secretary, moving bill to lestabiish a standard weigh. 
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throughout BritlBh India be taken into consideration, explained that the question 
of presmbing a scale of standar^^ weights ami measures tlirouglioiit Ihirish India 
had beeii imdcr consideration of the Government of India from time to tune. The 
eonstitiitioiud position was tliat the Central Government was responsible for tiie 
establisliment of standards of weights, while provincial governments were eoneerned 
with weights and measures. The Bill, which had the entire support of provincial 
governments, imescribed standards. The enforeeraents of the use of weights ]uisscii 
on these standards was a matter for provincial governments. Mr. I>ow informed the 
House that several Governments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
passage of this bill. The Bill was passed. 

Indian Mekohant Shipping Amend. Bill 

K'limvar Sir Jagdish Prasad next moved that the Bill ^ to further amend the 
Indian ^lercliant Sliijqung Act be taken into consideration. He explained that under 
the existing lavv cliilciren "under one year of age were not taken into account for tlie 
purpose of compulation of pilgrims to be earned on a pilgrim shi}) and were not 
allotted any space. This was in conflict with the provisions of the international 
solitary conventiou. He further explained that all ships from Netherlands and Egypt 
conformed to this convention. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. II, Doiu moved that the Bill to amend the Insurance Act be taken into 
considoi-ation. He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes ^ in the law 
recently passed by the Central Legislature. It only remedied certain technical 
defects, which were discovered during the detailed examination of the Act. 

Protection of Designs Bill 

Mr. Dow moved that the Bill further to amend the law relating to the protection 
of inventions and designs be taken into consideration. He explained the necessity 
for amending the law In order to put a stop to the import of goods bearing jurated 
signs registered imder the Indian Patents and Designs Act. The Bill was }>assed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

Mr. if. 8. A. Hydari^ Labour Secretary, moved that the Bill further to amend, 
the Workmen’s Com])ensation Act bo taken into consideration. Mr. Plydari jxhnted 
out that eonliicting decisions of High Courts had raised doubts as to whether on 
account of expression “emidoyed on monthly wages” occurring in the defhiition of 
“workmen” in the Act a v/orker whose wages were paid otherwise than by the montli 
or on a monthly basis could under any circumstances claim the beuetits of that Act. 
That a worker should be debarred on that ground alone was never the intention of 
the Act and hence the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Bill 

Mr. Dow lastly moved that the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Act be taken ijito consideration. He pointed out that the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Act was passed with the object of putting the trade in a position to protect 
itself against certain malpractices. It liad been represented to the Government that 
a rigid application of the Act conferred on a ])erson, who made a contract for the 
purchase of baled cotton, the right to reject a bale m fulfilment of a contract if k 
was not marked as required by the law, thereby causing great hardship to tratie. 'flu.* 
Bill so amended the particular section of the Act as to limit the right of a purchaser 
to reject a bale. The Bill was passed and the Council was adjourned. 

Indian Eecruitment to Eailways 

2arcL MARCH An intejesting discussion ensued to-day on Pandit Kunzrua 
resolution, which urged the Government to take stejis to bring about a suhstinitiai 
increase in recruitment of Indians of pure descent to the senior subordinate 
services cop trolled by Class I railways and the Railway Board and, to provide the 
same amenities to Indian employees as are provided for Anglo-Indian em])]ovecs. 
Ihncht Lunzru explained that his resolution referred to disabilities sufrered by 
JiKlians in respect of employment and amenities. Speaking on the disabiliiies 
m respect of employment, Pandit Kunzni showed by figures ];how the Anglo-Indian 
commiiility had enjoyed a preponderance in certain branches of ruiiivay service. 
Indians, it wms true, had secured more places, during the last ten years, but. 
it was at the expense of Britishers, while the position of the Anglo-lmliah commu- 
nity had remained unchanged. He asked whether it was a wise policy to allow 
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a partieailar community to eRjoy a position of monopoly in any service. Sir Guthrw 
i?i^sseZ/, Giiief^ Commissioner for Railways, quoted the Government. Resolution 
to show that, in the matto of - Indlanisation, Aii;^‘lo- Indians were to be treated 
as Indians. Se also quoted figures to show that tliere had heeii uo disnimination both 
in the inatter of employment and amenities against Indian employees of railways. 
Proceeding, he said ‘It is true that in certain categories of service Angio-India"ns 
were in a preponderance, but it was solely due to paucity of suiirab-le Indians fortheoniing 
for the posts. I however assure the Council that times have changed anti so have tlie 
figures of employment. Twenty-five years ago when I came out to Imlia, (here was 
hardly any Indian occupying a place of responsibility on Railways. It will be atlrniited 
that /vvas not so to-day. The Government, however, were doing their best io inquove 
things. But the remedy largely lay in the hands of Indians. They must come in 
larger numbers to fill up places.” The resolution was rejected by 2(3 votes against 15. 

Protection - OF Ind. Mercaktile Marine 

The Coimcil unanimously adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru^s resolution, wliicli recei\'cd, 
support from all sections" of the House including the otllcud benches, asking the 
Government to take more active steps for the expansion and protection of the Tiidiau 
Mercantile Marine. Mr. Sapru desired to know what progress had been made in tins 
direction since the adoption of a non -official resolution on the subicetin 1935. He also 
wanted to know to what extent Indian tonnage had displaced Ihitish tonnage both 
in Indian waters and in overseas trade. Pointing out that the Bhore Award" wlihli 
had initiated the policy of mutual co-operation and adjustment, was due to expire 
this year, Mr. Baprii pleaded that, from this point of view also, it was necessary to 
take stock of the situation. Among the steps recommended by hir. Bai)ru to achieve 
the end in view, Avere reseiwation of the coastal trade for Indian s]u]>])ing concerns, 
the granting of a subsidy, and the fixation of maximum and minimum rates of 
freight. But he regretted that the Government of India had been debarred from taking 
any action on the lines suggested by the Commercial discrimination clauses of the 
Government of India Act. The mover also regretted that the Government had done 
nothing for Indian shipping Avlieii entering into a fresh trade agreement Avitli Great 
Britain. Concluding, he referred to the international situation,^ and observed that the 
mercantile marine could always be regarded as a second line of defence. 

Mr. H, Dow, Commerce Secretary, who spoke on liehalf of the Government, 
started by announcing that he was not going to oppose the resolution. He, 
iiOAvever, regretted that the general burden of the song Avas, that hitherto the 
Government had done nothing to advance the interests of Indian concerns, and 
cited the instance of the Sciiidia Steam Navigation Company Avhicli, from small 
beginnings, had, during the last tAventy years, become a povA^erfal concern. He also 
pointed out that the Government had entirely Indianised rcruitment to the BejigaJ 
idiot Seiwice, which Avas a very important service. Mr. Dow further informed the 
House that the Government had spent over a quarter of a crorc of ru|>ecs on the 
“Duffciiii” since its institution, to provide facilities for training Indian cadels. 
Turning to the complaint that British shipping con(*.eriis Avere not em]>loyiog an 
adequate number of Indian cadets, Mr. Doav remarked that it aiqieared as if India us 
Avere not being trained for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Koav could any one reason- 
ably expect, he asked, that British Companies, Avhieh Avere threatened to be ousted 
from the field with the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, Avoiild take on 
Indians cadets, and thus in a Avay contribute to their OAvn expulsion ? Nevertheless, 
British concerns had tried to help "the formation of the Indiaji Mercantile Marine by 
taking cadets from the ‘Hufferein”. 

Referring to the agreement between the Scindia Company, and two Britislx 
companies, Mr. Doav said, that it Avould soon come to an end, and if the parties 
concerned met each other in a spitit of co-operation, they AvouId be able, lie hoiked, 
to ewolve an agreed plan Avithout requiring the avssistance of the Government. The 
ncAV agreement might give Indian companies some share in the overseas trade. It 
Avas no use Government fixing the fare, as it AAns difficult, nay, practieally impos- 
sible, to enforce it and ensure that it was not altered in soine Avay or other. He 
regretted that there was no hope of the OoAtornmeiit granting any subsidy to Indian 
shipping concerns ; nor could the ' Government reserve coastal trafiic for them under 
the provisions of the 1935 Constitution. Act. 

Power to Withhoeo TELEOEAisis 

Mr. Hossain Imam next withiw his Avhich asked for repeal of the 

Indian Telegraph Act, and the rules made under it in respect of the censoring or stop- 
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of messiv-»’es. Mr, Piickle, Home Secretary, in this connection, cx] Jninc(i ilvdi the 
power vesied in Government by tiie Telegraph Act had very rarely; been exermsed. 
by the Go^Tniment, In regard to the power vested in the telegraph ofiieers by telegraph 
rules the Home SeeretaiV pointed out that in almost every case, the telegTji]vh 
authorities consulted the civil authorities of the place before taking; any action. Tiie 
civil authorities, however, only tendered advice, and the responsibility k>r with- 
holding a message entirely rested with the Telegraph Department. In regard to 
refund; it was given, if applied for in case a message was withheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 

Intestate SucceBvSion Among. Paesis 

The Council then piassed, with two amendments, both moved by the mover, 

M. N. DalaVs Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act in respect of intestate 
succession among Parsis. The House then adiourned. 

Certified Finance Bill Discussed 

S5th. MARCH :—The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session this 
afternoon. It sat for exactly seven minutes, during which the Chair read two 
messages from the Governor-lTeneral. In one His Excellency had stated that: the 
Legislative Assembly had failed to pass the Finance Bill in the form reemmmendod 
and in the other he certified that the passage of the Bill was essential to the interests 
of British India and had recommended to the Council to pass the Bill in the re- 
commended form. The Bill -was laid on the table of the Council and copies wTwe 
(listributed to the members after which the Chair announced that it will be taken up 
for consideration and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 

asth. MARCH The recommended Finance Bill came up for consideration in tlic 
Council of State to-day. Mr. A. J. Raisman, Secretary of the Finance De])a.rtmcnt, 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. He explained the circum stances 
under which the Bill had come before the House in a recommended form. He said 
that the Council was familiar with the provisions of the Bill as they had already 
been explained in detail in his Budget speech. 

Rai Bahadur Ra^nsnran Das. Leader of the Opposition, took a strong exception 
to the method of certification used in the case of the Finance Bill. He"^ said tliat 
certification was a measure provided only for emergencies and should not have been 
made a normal feature, as had been the case for the last five years. He a sorted that 
estimates in the Budget were underestimated and protested against the doubling of 
duty on foreign cotton. He announced that he and his party would not take part in 
the discussion of the Bill, for, in his opinion, Government should have given some 
consideration to views expressed by the non -official members of the Central 
Legislature. 

Eon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, oi-jposcd the Bill and 
said that it w^as a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certiBed for the 
last five years. It was useless for them to participate in tlie discussion on the 
Bill as it' Avas not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
was never the intention of the framers of the constitution that methods of ccrtifi(‘a- 
tion should be used so often. ^Tt is the negation of democratic principles and the 
least we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passage of the 

Eeplying to the debate, Mr. A, J. Raisman^ Finance Secretary, said that he did 
not propose to traverse the political arguments on the basis of wffiich certain partiiss 
had decided to refrain from participating in the debate. The Finance Secretary 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Ramsaran Das that; lOOIki) 
tons of Java sugar were already fioat. Turning to the statement made by nf>s- 
sain Imam that the institution of the Heserve Bank had led to a fall in the profits 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr. Eaisman said that it was 
a tribute to the integrity and impartiality of Government policy. They had estalfiish- 
ed a more or less autonomous currency authority and they are content to 
from it a certain share of the profits which it . made. It -was true that the I'u'olits 
were lower than what accrued to Government when they ’were themselves the currem-v 
authority. But he claimed that the resulting advantages far outweighed the loss to Central 
revenues. As regards the criticism of the .exchange policy of the Government, Afr. 
Eaisman pointed out that the effect of the policy often avocated by the critics of Govern- 
ment would be to raise five or six crores . from extra taxation to meet the incu’eased 
expenditure which it would entail. 
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The House passed the Fiiiaiice Bill, in the form recommended hy the Governor- 
geneival by 27 votes to Muslim League Party remaining neutral. The Council 

then adjouiiied till 30ih. March. 

30tli MARCH :— The Council of State passed by 28 votes to 10 the motion 
that the Indo-British Trade Agreement be approved. The Council thereafter adjourn- 
ed tili ;4th. April. . . . ■ ' ' 

FoREIGiTERS’ REGISTRATION BlLL 

4tli. APRIL : —The Council to-day took into consideration and iiasscd the Bill for 
the registration of foreigners in British India as passed by the Assembly, bir. 
Piickle, Home Secretary, introducing the Bill and moving consideration of the Bill, 
explained the salient features of the Bill. He pointed out that the Government dir], 
not intend to burden the Provincial Govts, and the officials concerned with register- 
ing^ the 300,000 Nepalese, the 80,000 Afghans and between ai3,00j and 600, <000 
nationals of other contiguous countries who were resident in India. Nor did they 
intend to^ apidy the provisions of the Act to British subjects not domiciicd in the 
United Kin,gdoiii. Mr. Sapru su])ported the Bill but at the same time upheld the 
amended definition of the term ‘'foreigner.” Mr. Pantulu, who also sno|)orted the 
Bill, explained that though it was not entirely satisfactory, it would jirovide a future 
Governnient which was res]>onsible to the legislature with powers which the present 
Government was not able to use. Re})lying, Mr. Puckle said that the Government regard- 
ed with sympathy the object of the change in the definition of foreigners, but he would 
point out that this Bill was not intended as a retaliatory measure. They had other 
means, he said, of retaliation for slighting treatment of Indian nationals. 

The House passed the Bill without division. The Council then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

11th. APRIL The Tariff Bill relating to magnesium chloride, paper and paper 
pulp, silk and silken goods and broken rice, as passed by the Assembly, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary and passed with an amendment. Mr. Dow, 
introducing the bill, announced that the amendment vrhieh he would move at the 
next stage "of the bill was the result of a compromise reached in the Assembly 
with regard to the duty on wood pulp. The Government had accepted that the duty 
should be protective but his amendment provided that the tariff should be 25 per cent, 
advalorem or Rs. 30 whichever was higher. 

The motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, Mr. Dow moved las 
amendment. By an amendment carried against the Government in the Assembly 
the duty had been raised to Rs. 35. 

Mr. Pantulu, opposing the amendment, said that the Council w^as not informed how 
the Government had reacdied a compromise with the Opposition on the Assembly. 
Lala Ramsaran Das supported Mr. Pantiilu while Mr. Hossain Imam felt that the 
amendment wnis in the interests of the producer and consumer. Mr- Doio re])lying 
said that it was understood that when the bill was returned with this amendment to 
the Assembly it would be accepted. Mr, Dow stressed that the Government were 
satisfied that the duty of Rs. 30 was cpiie adequate to give protection to wood pulp 
industry over the next seven years. 

The amendment and the bill were then passed without a division. The House 
then adjourned. 

Coal Mines Safety Bill 

14th. APRIL Mr. i/. 8, A. Eydari, Labour Secretary, moved consideration of 
the Bill to make further provision for safety in coal mines, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. The mover quoted facts to illustrate the need and urgency of 
the measure. It was estimated in 1936, he said, that there were 47 fires in 29 dilferent 
collieries. It -svas now estimated that the number of fires in 56 collieries had risen 
to 74. These fires constituted a source of grave danger, not only to the mines in 
which they raged but also to adjoining mines.. Explaining the two main )>rovisions 
of the Bill, namely, enforcement of stowing in the interests of safety and the levy 
to assist in paying for it, Mr, Hydari replied to the criticism that the recommen- 
dations of the Goal Mines Committee had been accepted by the Government only 
in part. He referred in this connexion to a .statement made in the Lower House in 
reply to a question relating to the action taken by the Government on the recommen- 
dations of the Coal Mines Committee, and. pointed out that 17 out of 29 recommenda- 
tions of the committee had already .cbeaii .c^iied ; out by the Government, and the 
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remaiiiiiig were under consideration. Therefore, he did not think that tlie criUtdsm 
that the Goveriiniei.it had slept over the report of the Coal iiines Committee was 
valid, 

Mr. Hylari, replylni? to the debate, after Mr. Pamelas PanM/u and Mr, P. N, 
Sapru had spoken, said that the criticisms were based on two assumptions that 11 le 
Government had not gone far enoii^'h in the Bill, and secondly, that it had not given 
effect to several recommendations of the local mining report. The Bill was the first 
comprehensive step towards implementing the recommendations of the report, but 
that did not close the door on further action. As a matter of fact as soon as the 
scheme for sand-sowing was successfully launched, the Government wouhl take u]> 
the question of other recommendations of the report He strongly repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government were under the influence of coal mining interests. 

The House then took up consideration of the clauses of the Bill and^ ?dr. Sapiui 
moved an amendment to provide for nomination by the Government of a represen- 
tative of the eni’ployees on the Stowing Board. The object of the Board was the 
safety of the workers and the workers should, therefore, be represented. 

Mr. Ei/dari, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that Mr. Sapru had said 
that the Government had given representation on the Board to tlie non-co- 0 ]'>eratlng 
associations, but he observed these three associations represented the cutii-c indiusiry. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. After brief s])eeches l>y Mr. 
Ramdas Pantuhi and Mr. Hydari on the motion for the passage of the Bill, the 
measure was passed without a division. 

17th. APKIL ;—The Council disposed of Jour bills to-day, all of which were 
carried without division. They were, a Bill to provide for continuance for a further 
period of 2 years protection conferred on the Sugar Industry in British India as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly ; Bill to amend further the Imlian Penal C<.)de 
of Girminal Procedure, 1898, as passed by the Legislative Assembly and the Bill to 
reconstitute and incoi-porate the Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke 
Cess Act of 1929, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Certified Tariff Bill Passed 

18th. APRIL t'— The Council held its last sitting of the session to-dav to 
pass the certified Tariff Bill. The Commerce Secretary, ]\Ir. H, Dow, moving 
the consideration of the Bill said that it was designed to give efleet to the 
provisions of the Tndo-British Trade Agreement, which had already been approved of 
of by the Council. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru opposed the motion and in doing so charged the 
Government for breaking their solemn pledges given to the Assembly during ‘iho last 
six years. Lala Rammi^andas endorsed the sentiments expressed b v* Ji^andit^Kun znu 
Mr. P. iV. Sap-u remarked that Mr. Dow had matle a very brid: o])ening ay.mdi 
because he realised the weakness of his case. The Government of India wure, hlr. 
Baprii said, determined to put the Agreement through and in consulting the. 
Legislature they were merely enacting a farce. Mr. Sajuu, in conclusion, ajq)r\dBl 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their differences and work i,o:tothe.r with aveater 
unity for the establishment of an effective Self -Govern merit without wlurdx tlicv 
could not hope to build up a stable economic system. 

The Council adjourned sine die after passing by 24 votes to 11 the (‘crtilir'd 
Tariff’ Bill embodying the Indo-British Tmde Veement, the Musliru League 
Party remaining neutral. 



The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New' Delhi — Srd. February to ISth.Apnl ' IBS'S 

Public Accounts Committee PvEPOrt 

The first day^s proceedings of the budget session of the Assembly, held at New Delhi 
Oil the 8rd. FEBRUARY 1939, provided somewhat varied fare— an uneventful question- 
hoLn\ then an extremely lucid exposition by Mr. Satyamurti of the intricacies of the 
Public Aecoiints Committee’s work and lastly Sir Thomas 8 tewa'i fa acceptance of 
the motion, after a heated debate, for the appointment of a judicial trilmnal enquiry 
into the recent railway disaster at Hazaribagh. Sir N. N. Sircar s Insurance Act 
Amending Bill which runs into 37 clauses and Mr. Ogilvie*s Bill to ensure discipline 
in the Eoyal Indian Naval Force were next introduced. An unfavourable reception 
was accorded to the latter, even at the hrst reading stage. The Governor-Qeneral 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, Mr. Asaf Ah's adjournment motion to protest 
against the composition and terms of reference of the Sandhurst Committee, on the 
ground that its discussion would prove detrimental to the public interest. 

Mr. 8atya7nurti next discussed the Report of the Public Accounts Committee. He 
had a preliminary encounter with the Finance Member regarding the GovernmenPs 
motion seeking the approval of the House for the appropriation of nearly 121 lakhs 
three years ago towards the payment of certain temporary loans out of the Railway 
Depreciation Reserve Fund. Mr. Satyamurti’s objection, that it implied unsouiul 
principle, Sir James Grigg apologetically brushed aside since infallibility in estimating 
income and expenditure he regarded as impossible of achievement though he 
would not concede the point that undisposed of surpluses should be utilised for 
reduction of debts. 

Eail^vay Accidents— Adj. Motion 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena next moved an adjournment of the House and said that 
there had been a unanimous demand for an independent enquiry into the accidents 
at E. I. Railway and he had hoped that the Government would appoint such an 
enquiry committee before the Assembly met to-day. The accidents, he said, had 
created a feeling of insecurity amongst the* travelling public and would have serious 
repercussions on railway receipts. Referring to the discussion in the Council of State, 
Mr. Saxena said that he as a layman was not prepared to believe that a heavy engine 
could jump over 30 feet. It was in the best interests of the Government and the 
railway administration to api-oint a committee. Sir Abdul ^ Halim Ghumavi, in a 
fighting speech, charged the Communiction Member and the Railway Board for callous- 
ness in that none of them went over to see things for themselves on the spot but 
left the whole thing to the general manager, v/ho, he said, was a person in the 
position of an accused. Sir Timnas Stewart, s] leaking _ with obvious emotiop, 
denied the charge of callousness and pointed to much circumstantial evidence in 
favour of the sabotage theory — the scene of the accident generally being high, the 
embankment near the culvert and the time being late at night and the technique 
in all cases being suspiciously similar. But a judicial tribunal he agreed to appoint 
as soon as the personal and terms of reference had been decided upon. The House 
passed the motion without division. 

India’s withdrawal i?rom League 

4tli. FEBRUARY The Assembly had non-official resolutions on the agenda 
to-day. The first of these moved by Mr T, S* A, Chettiar recommended that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw from 
the League for the reasons, among others, that the League had fa.iied,lu implement 
the provisions of Article XYI of the Covenant against Oovenant-bi'eaking members 
of the League. Mr Chettiar said that never, had the League failed more grievously 
in its purpose than in recent years and referred to the case of Abyssinia, Hpain and 
China, He argued that India paid ten lakhs to the League annually and got very 
little return. ! \ 

Three amendments were inqved. ..The ; first was moved by Mr. Joshi seeking 
to substitute in place of Mn Chettim*’s,- another expressing India s 
dissatisfaction .with the failure of the bn nrajor political issues and recom- 
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iiipiKiiii"' that Iiiilia should init fonvard before the League proposals fw making it 
a better and more effeetive instrament to accomplish its^aims^ auditor India.S 2 more 
ofllvtive partii-h'ation in its work and also recommending that India shouKL take 
steps to secure acceptance of her proposals by the League. Sir Raza Ah moved the 
se-omi amendment that unless the League agreed to reduce India’s contributioiv to 
20i KOI francs with eflect from 1941 India should give notice of withdrawal. Mr. 
Abdul Qaiijum bv a tliird amendment wanted to add among the reasons tor 
withdrawal ' tliaf Great Britain followed an utterly wrong policy m Palestine in 
contravention of Article XXII of the Covenant and in disregard of Indian 
.feelings. 

During discussion, Mr. Avanashiltngam had an easy task in pointiii^g out the nii- 
31101*011 s failures of the League and found considerable siip]iort in Str N. N, Sh'ca/r's 
oats])okeji comment at the last session of the League defining India's attitude. J\l.r. 
iV. ^f. Joshi and later Mr. James and Si?' Abdul all referred to the 

valuable work of the League in economic sphere when the world reconstruction on 
the basis of international collaboration must take place if India believed in the 
Tjeagiie ideals making a worthy contribution. Sir Eaza Ali viewed the problem 
somewhat differently ; association with the League, he recognised, was useful, but he 
reckoned the present cost too great. With considerably reduced contribution which 
Mr. Spence pointed out from the Government side, would mean a reduction from 
iorty«nine to seven or eight units in the League expenditure he recommended 
slaying in, but not otherwise. Mr. Abdul Qaiyu?n talked on Palestine as one of the 
many reasons for the withdrawal, which iS'tV Famtn ^/lan admitted, compelled the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution. He utilised the occasion for a slashing attack 
on Government's Waziristan operations. 

Closure at this stage was accepted by 57 to 43 votes. Mr. Joshi's amendment 
was put and rejected by the same number of votes, the Congress and the Muslim 
League parties voting together. Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the next non -official day as the time came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
which was moved at 4-15 p. m. 

Adjournment Motion on Burma 

Sir Ahdid Ealini Qhuznavi next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his opposition to the sejiaration of Burma as it would adversely affect a large 
number of Indians, particularly Indian Mussalmans who had settled there. Sir GhuznaVi 
also referred to the assurances of his Majesty's Government that the In'es and interests 
of Indians would be properly safeguarded after separation and asking what had become 
of that assurance. He added, ‘I am sure the whole might of the army, navy and 
air force would have been turned to Burma if one European had been killed." The 
fact that the. victims were Indians made the difference and left the Government of 
India cold.' 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, in the course of his reply on behalf of the Government, 
hoped the position of Indians there could be safeguarded by negotiations on the basis 
of goodwill. If the situation should continue to deteriorate the use of other wea})ons 
may be forced on the attention of the Government. The suggestion had added 
significance in view of Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar’s definite statement that, after 
all, Burma took only 11 crores worth of goods from India against our im]>orts of 
20 crores and trade agreements could legitimately take into aecount other factors. 
The house W‘^rmly endorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whether 
in Burma, Ceylon or Malay States could not be sacrificed without every efibrt 
being made on their behalf. This, following his revelation that a party is growing 
up ill Burma believing in the eviction of Indians from the country by metlio(.ls of 
Wolence, seemed a necessary reminder that the Government of India were not so 
helpless as the extremists in Burma believed. The question of compensation, it 
seemed, had^ been taken up with the Secretary of State and that the Goveinnnesji 
or Lidia's ofier of help the Burma Government in the shape of police and military 
assistance still stood though the latter so far had not accepted it. 

notable speeches were those of Mr. Ja?jzes, Mr. Ananiasagnam 
and Mr, Satya?nurir. Mr. James wanted the powers of the Agent widened so ‘as to 
incrnde ail matters and appealed to Bt Jagdish Prasad or Sir G. S Bajpai to go 
to Buinm on behalf of the Government of india. Mr,.. Anantasaijaiiam thought tlie 
Burma Govenmient had allowed the sltuatioiii to get out of hand by allowing the 
pi ess and youth leagues to preach antDIndian doctrines with impunity. 
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Income-tax Amend. Bill 

6t!i, FEBRUARY The amendments made by the Coiincii of State in the Income- 
tax Bill occupied most of the sitting of the Assembly to-day and assented with three 
amendments moved by Messrs. Santanam and Anantasayanam Ain^an gar which 
were accepted by the Government. The Bill would be sliiittie-cocked to the Upper 
House again and from there to be passed into law. Bir chimes Grigg , moving 
for its eonsideration, hoped that the House would not be imdiily alarmed 
by the long list of 63 amendments. He assured the House that they introduced 
no new question of principle but mainly corrected the drafting mistakes. Some 
amendments \vere consequential to the changes made by the Assembly or carried 
out the undertakingB given there. 

^ I^^^ the course of the consideration of clauses that followed, Mr. iS'n Prakasa 

drew attention towards the need to improve the amenities provided to income-tax 
ollices for the comfort of the assessces who were asked to a] pear there with 
books for examination. The explanation of this procedure once gi^'cn to Mr. 
Sri Prakasa by an officer Vvas that that officer wanted to diBco\'er by comparison 
the entries in the book relating say to payments to doctors or lawyers with the 
books of those doctors or lawyers. This, Mr. Sri Prakasa said, was inquisitorial 
proceeding and unnecessary. Messrs. Lalchand Navahai and Badri Duti Pande 
associated themselves with the demand for the improvement of income-tax office. 
Sir James Grigg explained that much of wliat seemed harassment to asstssees 
was really explainable by the experience of the department that if the returns 
sent by the assessees were not scrutinised the revenues stood to lose as much 
as 30 per cent. Steps, however, had been taken against undue hardships or 
carelessness. Regarding improvement of amenities, fer James Grigg said that 
this meant money and if the Bill produced all the money expected of it then 
some more amenities could be provided. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING AmEND. BiLL 

The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act moved in the earlier session by Sir Moha?nmad 
Zafrullah to regularise the institution of provident fund scheme for seamen 
officers introduced by the Bcindia Steam Navigation Comj^any and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. Sir Mohay^imad Zafarullah Khan, replying, 
said that there was no dispute about the provisions of the present Bill 
but certain suggestions were made about some aspects of such schemes which 
should be borne in mind by the Government when approving them. He was, 
however, unable to give the positive assurances demanded by Mr. Joshi because 
of the desirability of starting some schemes in order to make a desirable 
beginning. But, he added, the suggestions made 'would be borne in mind by the 
Governnient. The Biii Avas then passed by the House. 


Insurance act Amend. Bill 

The House next agreed to Sir N. N. SircaPs motion for reference to a select 
conimittee of his Bill to amend the Insurance Act. The Bill was introduced on 
the ojicning day of the session on Feb. 3* Messrs. A Ohetiiar, Anantasayanam 
Iyengar and Santanam, in sux>porting the motion, referred to a number of 
]5oints to which the select committee should in their view give its attention such as 
the draft rules prepared under the Act, the exemption given to marine insurance 
business from |)rovisions regarding keexnng of account books and the evasion of 
provisions restricting the percentage of commission payable to insurance workers, 

Jaxl Reform Bill 

A strong demand for jail reform was made in the course of the debate on Sir 
R. i¥. MaxwelVs motion for reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal proccdiue Code in order to alter the 
punishment prescribed for habitual offenders such as counterfeiters of notes and 
coins from simple imprisonment of either deserixAion. The House iiassed the motion. 

The Naval Discipline Bill 

Moving the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill, Mr. Ogilvie, 
Defence Bercetary, stated that the Bill and its objects were short and simple. 
He briefly narrated the history of Boyal Indian Navy and exxdained the classes 
to which the Bill would apply. The these" namely, the Royal Indian 

Fleet Reserve consisted of the. ratings who had served their time in the Royal 
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was tlie Army in India Reserve Odicers. These men would be drawn tram 
amateur enthusiasts and those mercantile mariners who would like to have naval 
trainim'‘‘. The main purpose of the Bill, continued Mr. Ogilvie, was to bring these 
classes'"^ under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. The second purpose was to 
provide sanction to compel reservists to obey summons. The Bill would eorres],)Oiid 
closely to the Reserve Forces Army x\ct barring a few ditlerences. hir* Ogilvie 
then explained the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr* Bhulabkai Besai pointed out that by passing the Act of 3034 the 
Assam) dv liiul merely created a Navy which it could not regulate and ^ on whose 
funds it' had no right to vote. The elected representatives in that House took 
their stand on this principle and voted againgt the Bill then. The iiresent Bill 
represented the second stage of a more insidious character in the Government, ’s 
programme. How dangerous extension of powers was intended in the Bill would 
be clear from the fact that whereas in the original Act any person whose nanu^ 
was put on the reserve list could refuse to serve if he felt that siich^ refusal 
would be in lus country’s interest, the present Bill penalised such refusal by 
two years’ imm*isonment. It also sought to penalise refusal to undergo training 
with a fine of Rs. 200. This -was reducing the reservist position to conscript, 
lie remembered that Sir John Anderson in a recent speech in England had 
stated that the best w^ay of preventing conscription was for every able-bodied 
man and woman to offer himself or herself for enlistment. That might be all 
right in England but nor, India. Mr. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 

Adj. Motions Disallowed 

7th. FEBRUARY :~-The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjournment motions, one by Mr. T, S. A, Chettiar on training 
in aviation given at India’s expense to Afghan students, and the otlier by Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum on the Government’s refusal to consult the House ou the report 
of the Chatfield Committee. The President \ 2 \.m announced that the adjourn- 
ment motion on the non-indiision of an Indian I^iuslim representative in the 
Palestine Conference had been disallo-vved by the Governor-General, 

The Naval Discipline Bill (contd.) 

Concluding his unfinished speech, Mr. Bhulnhhai Desai declared that they 
were not, prepared to incur another unanticipated expenditure which may be 
incurreti from time to time ou the giound that India’s coast line 'was extensive. 
It would be accepting the burden for maintaining the British Empire, at least 
the eastern part of the British Empire safe from aggression. Another ground 
of 0 ]>posing the measure, said Mr. Desai, was the manner in which the House 
was being treated in Defence matters. As a recent exam]3le he referred to the unsatis- 
fac.tory re])iies given to the question of Afghans being trained in India and the dis- 
allowance by the Governor-General of an adjournment motion on the same 
subject this morning. The Bill, he warned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
the expenditure was concerned and was fraught with policies on which the House 
had no control nor power to go into merits. 

Mr. Bo^Jle, of the European Group, , pointed out that the' . Bill was a simile 
one exclusively dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Foives 
and was in no way impinging the general policy. He said that the only issue 
was whether India i^qiiired naval volunteers and if volunteers were fortlicomia<>' 
they must be discaplmed. , • ^ 

Mi. Ahhil Chandra Dutta felt that while the title of the Bill w'as aiiparen- 
tly innomious its real object was the creation of an additional personnel as 
outlined m the statements and objects. He opposed the Bill which he said was 
a deep laid scheme to rope m an unwary legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah traced the history of the Nayy. Bill from 1927 when it was 
biouglit up and rejected by the Assembly., It was again brought up in 1934 
the House jjassed it, though a Isi'ge body of members had opposed it 
The opposition then was based on the, gromd that Indian Legislature had 
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no voice on the control of the Navy, financial or otheiivisc, hut only had the 
privilege of paying for it. That objection remained even now as strong as ever. 
Apart from the objection that the Naval forces remained under the control of 
the Admiralty and the British Government, it was ex]}ccted that the Government 
would firstly create those forces and place the whole scheme of rules before 
the House and then bring a Bill to provide for the discipline of the forces. 
Mr. Jinnali declared that it was only this Government that could act like this 
and that it was only this country where it could act like this. 

Mr. Defence Secretary, in a brief reply, said that from the general 

tenor of speeches the result of the debate, as far as the members of the Opposition 
were concerned, must be taken to be a forgone conclusion. However, he would 
attempt to reply to the criticisms on the merits of the Bill. Objection had been 
voiced against the rule-making i^owers being given by the Bill 'to the central 
Government. The riile-makiiig powers, he pointed out, were an executive f miction 
and therefore in the hands of the executive of the Government. It was not ]>ossiblc 
that the Government would make use of those powers to create new oifericcs ami 
new punishments. The rule making powers could only be used to apply in detail 
the sections of the Bill and he could not give to the House in advance rules wlu!*,h 
had not been made. It had been stated that the Bill in tniided to impress on the 
world with enormous masses of reserves in India. He explained that the proposals 
iijgarding’ the four classes of reserves for which provision wiis contained in the Bill 
aiid said that altogether they anticipated that 1500 or 1600 reserves could be built 
up in 10 or 12 years. This number would not justify the description of enormous 
masses of reserves and the British empire must be in a percaiious condition indeed 
if it counted upon these 1600 reservists to impress the world. As for the criticism 
that the Bill was all penalties and nothing else and that discipline should come 
after the forces were created, Mr. Ogilvie said that all that the Bill intended to do 
was to bring the reserves under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. Nothing more 
was intended and nothing more was wanted. The Government had full authority 
to raise reserves under tlie Government of India Act and it was not raising these 
reserves that were sought to be provided in the Bill but only their discipline. 
As regards the charge of non-cooperation with the Opposition, Mr. Ogilvie thought 
that some of those who had made the charge were a little- difficult to co-operate with. 

Mr. Ogilvie’s motion was put to vote and rejected by 56 to 45 votes. 

Public Accounts Comm. Eepobt (contd.) 

When the House resumed discussion on the Public Accounts Committee 
rej.)ort, Mr, J5. Das gave instances showing that the House was being kept in ignora- 
nce about extravagant items of exi)eiiditure. He opined that there was a distinct 
encroachment on the rights and xwivileges of the auditor-general and efforts were 
being: made to reduce the control exercised by this officer. The members of the 
Home department, Mr. Das said, came unprepared to the committee. He could not 
understand the reason for this as at jmesent this department had nothing to do 
barring the administration of Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi, Andamans and Nicobars. Yet 
he found the officials concerned appearing without even reading the relevant adminis- 
tration reports. 

Mr. Danisay Scott concerned himself with the portions of 1036-37 re]^ort 
dealing with Railways, Post, Telegraphs and Civil Aviation department. Referring 
to the" loss of 12-— 15 lakhs yearly in the Telegraph department, he said, if this loss 
brought down the cost of press telegrams this loss may be said to be a service of 
the public and therefore justifiable. Dealing with the Civil Aviation department, Mr. 
Bcott hoped that fiying clubs in India, though originally started for s|>orr, would be 
used as a basis of foundation of Air Force reserve and help in the defence of India. 
He also wanted the Government of India to take interest in gliding. lie also wanted 
the centre to lead in industrial development of India. 

Coal Mines Safety Bill 

8th. FEBRUARY :~The safety in coal mines was the objective of a Bill introduced 
in the Assembly to day by Sir Muhammad Zafrullah. The Government of India, 
is was stated, appointed a committee, known .as the Coal-mining Committee in October, 
1936, to inquire into the methods of ex.feraptihg coal imdergTound in Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces and TepoH. ’bh.-^t^^ measures which should be taken to 
secure the safety of workers to prev^t ’an' avoidable waste of coal. The committee 
advocated the adoption of stowing, 0 ., filling with sand or other incombustible 
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matpri;A tlic spare lefh bv the oxtraclion of coal to start with in the areas wlierc 
there is jui ure’ent and immediate danger of life or an urgent ^ danger oi: a subslan- 
Hill lo^s of real. The committee recommended that a cess of eight annas per ton on 
c'oal including soft coke and twelve annas per ton on hard coke snoiud be iin)>08eih 

to' be used mainly to defray the cost of stowing* 

Weights’ AND Measuees Bill , 

Sir Muhammad Znfntllah introduced the second Bill designed to stan(inrdi;^,e 
wei'dits throughout British India. The statement of the objects and reasons states 
tliaf the question of prescribing a scale of standard ^veights and measures througliont 
Briiisli India has been under "the consideration of the Government from time 
time. Ihc constitutional position is that according to item 51 in the federal legis- 
lative list in the seventh schedule of the Government of India Act, 10:45, the 
central Government is responsible for the establishment of standards of weights, 
while the provincial Governments are concerned with weights and measures. Ho far 
as concerns weights, therefore, it is for the central Government to prcscri!)e the 
standards. The enforcement and use of weights, based on theses standards, is a 
matter for the provincial Govern nient. The desirability of establishing standards of 
weights has lately been constantly pressed u])on the Government of India and some 
]-»rovinces are re]iorted to have their Weights and Measures Bill ready for introduc*.- 
tion ns «oon as the central Act establishing staiidars of weight has been passed. The 
Bill accordmgly has been prepared for prescribing units of weights commonly used 
by railways mid in commerce, viz, tola, seer and maund and also pound, ounce, 
hundredweight and ton. 

Child Labour Prohibition Bill 

The third Bill Introduced by Bir Muhammad Zafrullah sought to ])rohibit the 
em])Ioynient of eiiildren under twelve in the following occupations : bidi-making, 
carpet- weaving, cement manufacture including bagging of cement, cloth printing, 
dyeing and wWing, manufacture for matches, explosives, fireworks, mica-cutting arid 
splitting, shellac manufacture, tanning and wood cleaning. The occupations enume- 
rated have been selected because they are unhealthy or commonly accompanied by 
exploitation of child labour. The provincial Governments, who have been consultcrl, 
were given full power to amend the schedule of occupations. 

Public Accounts Committee's Ebport (contd.) 

Mr. AT. Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Public Accounts Committee. He gave three examines in w4uch delay had 
occurred. '’Ten years ago a recommendation w^as made to take the censuB of tire 
Ecclesiastical, department. That census had not yet been compiled. A]U)a,rently the. 
Government were not wnliing to let the peopde know the exact amount oi the expen- 
diture on that account lest there be strong protests. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of Rs. 121 lakhs actually made in 
1936-37 from the railway surplus in that year for the repayment of temporary loans 
taken from the railway depreciation reserve fund. The President then adjourned tlie 
House. 

IMuslim Divorce Law Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY -The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr, Kazmi\s 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits for disso- 
lution of marriages by women married under Muslim Law and to remove doubts as lo 
the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a- married Muslim 'woman on her mnrvm^'c 
tie. Mr. Kazmi made a brief speech in moving that the Bill, as reportal bv the 
beieet Committee, be taken into consideration. Both Mr. Kazmi and Mr. "Izhur 
Ali, who sii|)}K)rted him, regretted that the provision for a Muslim judge to dual 
with divorce under this Bill w^as deleted by the Select Committee. Mr. Azhar \]i 
pointed out that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim Divodt 
L aw. Mr. Naimlrai dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill ns 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he wanted these points to be ckrilied 
He also crito^ dealing with apostasy in the Bill. Mr. Abdul 

fdt tlwt the Bill as rej^rtel by^the^ Select Committee, was a better an.l 
elewer BilL On the question of having. A Muslim judge to try such cases, Im was 
of to opinion that, where no Muslim judge .was available, it would be right to rclv 
5°^ non-Muslim judgesi. hon. Sir Zafrullah Khan stated 
that he had vei'y little to say at this stee on behalf of the Government. He had 
on to occasion of reference to to Sdecfc Committee, mentioned the difficulties’ 
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wMch. woiilcl have m for the Government to support the Bill. But 

now that the Select Gommittee had removed, these difliciiltics, the Bill had the general 
sapportoftheGovernnient. 

Tho House then passed the first reading of the Bill. 

During the detailed discussion on the provisions oi the Bill, the House accepted 
Mr. Anantaaayanam Iyengar*s amendment to delete, from among the grounds of 
divorce, the sentence of imprisonment for two years and upwards "“on the husband 
if he failed to provide for the wife during this period. 

An unexpected division after an hour and a half’s debate marked the 
afternoon discussion on the Bill which took place on an amendment moved 
by Syed Martaza Hahih Bahadur, who sought to exclude from the grounds of 
divorce the right of a Muslim woman to repudiate a marriage performed by her 
father during her minority. The mover, who was supported by Syed Gfmlam Bhik 
Nairang, urged that normally the father would not be a party to a marriage which 
would be detrimental to the interests of the girl. The amendment was opposed by 
a number of speakers, who cited instances where fathers had acted against the 
interests of their daughters for pecuniary or other gains. The amendment was 
pressed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 12, voting being free. 

The House next accepted two amendments Syed Murtaza Sahih, by which 
the clause relating to repudiation by a woman, of a marriage performed by her 
father or guardian during* her minority, was altered so as to enable the woman to 
repudiate before her eighteenth year a marriage that took place before her fifteenth 
year. Mr. La/cAand AavaZraa’s amendment to delete the clause, by which conver- 
sion to a faith other than Islam would not operate to dissolve marriage, was 
rejected, while Mr. SantanamAs amendment, which provided that, after such renuncia- 
tion or conversion, the woman would be enabled to obtain a dissolution of her 
marriage on any of the grounds of divorce provided in the Bill was accepted. 

Earlier, Bhai Parrnanand attempted to introduce, among the grounds of 
divorce, renunciation of Islam or conversion to a faith other than Islam. The 
amendment was opposed by Sir Zafrullah Khan, who explained that, if it could be 
proved in a court of law that this was a recognised ground for divorce, the point 
raised by Bhai Parmanand’s amendment was covered by the last of the grounds of 
divorce in the Bill namely, “any other ground which is recognised as valid for the 
dissolution of marriages under Muslim Law”. When the House adjourned detailed 
consideration of the clauses had not concluded. 

India and League of Nations 

lOtli. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day with a division which the 
Opposition won on Mr. T, S. A. CheUiaPs resolution asking for the withdrawal 
from the League of Nations of India. The resolution, with Mr. Abdul Qaiy inn's 
amendment which was passed by 55 to 45 votes, ran thus ; — 

‘Hliis Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gen oral -in-Councii that immediate 
steps be taken under article 1 (3) of the Covenant of the League of Nations to give 
3iotice of India’s intention to withdraw from the League for the reason, among 
others, that the League has failed to implement the provisions of article 16 of the 
Covenant against Coven an t-bi-caking members of the League, and also for the 
reason that Great Britain has persisted in following an utterly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of article 22 of the Covenant and open dis- 
regard of the feelings of the Indians in this matter.” 

Indo-Bukma Teade { Eegulation ) Order 

The Congress party’s resolution, recommending termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade (Regulation) Order, 1937, was then taken uj). Chaudhuri Eaghubir Narain 
Singh moved it in a maiden speach in Hindustani. The resolution ran as follows : — 

‘The Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gen eral-in -Council that notice be 
given on April 1, 1*939, to the Govemer of Burma for the termination of the Inclo- 
Biirma Trade ( Regulation ) Order, 1937 ; , steps be taken in consultation with 
the leaders of parties in the Assembly for the negotiations of a fresh trade agreement 
with Burma and any settlement that may be arrived at should be subject to ratification 
by this Assembly.” 

Chaudhuri Eaghubir Narain declared that no elaborate arguments were necessary 
to support the resolution which was . self-explanatory. The present prosperous 
condition of Burma was lagely due to Indian enterprise, capital and labour. It was 
the misfortune of this country that whareveir she stood to gain a situation was created 

/ - 14 ^ ' ' 
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uiulor which dissensions and intoriiesine quarrels arose which wore dcteimcntnl to 
Indian interests. The existing conditions of Burma were_ disgrasotul ami would not 
have been tolerated if British interests were involved instciid of Imliiin interests. 
IiuliVs c.xnorts to Burma totalled nearly Es. 10 crores while imnorts came to hs. 
crores. If the imoorts from Burma constituted the necessities of iifc tiieir stoppjv^e 
would contribuie ' to the self-sufficiency of India as far as those articles were 
concerned. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla, replying to the debate expressed considerable 
svnipatiiy with *lie viewpoints to which expression was given by the supporters of the 
resolution 0 *• he two lines of argument advanced one was political pd the ^otlier 
economic. The political Held was one in which he did not trespass bccapo it did 
not belong to his deiiartmmt and because it had been discussed recently the 
House. The recent developments in Burma revealed a degree of deterioration in the 
relations between Indians and Burmans the cordiality of which he had been delightcil 
to notice early in 1936 when he visited that country. He felt as much grief and 
indignation as any other member of the House. He added : ‘We must not, however, 
forget that the relationship between Burma and India is not a temporary one. All 
of us hope that what has recently happened is an isolated instance of impulsiveness 
and excitability on the part of a section of the people. The Burmese people arc 
rather impulsive but there is behind the happenings this long tradition of friendliness 
an<l coo])cration. The speeches on this resolution have been such that nothing has 
been said to make it more difficult than the restoration of friendly relations between 
the peoples. Dealing with the economic aspect, Sir Mohammed Zafruliah said that 
he thought that on the one hand it would not be denied, not even by Mr. James or 
the Burmese people, in that Burma had done very well indeed out of the trade 
arrangements. (Hear, hear). Yet the picture was not altogether so blank on the 
other ‘"side. It was true that the balance of trade was heavily in .Burma's favour 
but out of the total trade amounting to 25 crores, well over 20 crores represented the 
rice, petrol, silver, and kerosene. Taking the question of rice India’s produce of 26 
or 27 million tons was insufficient for the growing population of the country. She 
was therefore eoinpellcd to import about IJ million tons. Supposing the 
duty of eight annas per cwt. was imposed the proceeds would be l.J crores, Who 
would pay for this ? It would mainly be paid by the same people who ])roduecd 
rice in this country and they would pay in order that the price of their own rice 
should rise a little. He was not saying that this was a conclusive argument hut 
it would illustrate that the solution was not so easy as might be imagined. '^Thc 
whole of this matter was under the active consideration of the Government of 
India and I merely wished to emphasise in my observations the fact that it is 
not a simple question but there are several aspects to be studied.” 

The resolution was passed without division.” 

Cut in Govt. Sbuv ant’s Sauauies 

Sami VenkatacJielam OheWs resolution, recommending a cut in Governmeni 
servant’s salaries, was next passed by the Assembly without division after a DO-mimites' 
debate during which Sir James Qrigg in a two-minutes’ reply declined to dcHno the 
Government’s attitude. The resolution asked that a cut in the salaries of above Bs. 
103 of all grades of employees in the Government of India be im])Osed with cHoevt 
from April 1, 1939. The House accepted Pandit Lakslunikanta Maitra'^s amendment, 
to restrict the cut in salaries of above Es. 200. The resolution and the amendnu^nl; 
when put before the House were earned without division, the Government remaioina* 
neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 13th. 

Railway Budget for 19S0-40 

13th. FEBRUARY The railway estimates presented by Sir Thomas Stewart 
in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1938-39 a surplus of 2.05 crores against 
a surplus of about crores originally estimated, and for 1939-40, a surplus of 
*....13 crores. ihe revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1938-39 is less than ilu^ 
actual surplus of last year by about f crore.:. The decrease is due mainly to iti- 
crease in working expenses. The total traffic receipts of State lines are expected 
to leach J4§ crores • anout J crore less than last year and 40 lakhs more than 
the original estimate. Ihc total working expenses 'area little over 63A crores indu- 
ding crores or depreciation, or about f crore more than last year. The surpluB 
of^ crores will be paid to Central revenues. It will fall short oi the full confcri- 
bution by 24 crores. The balance in the depreci$.tibn fund will stand at 24J crores. 
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The budget estiniate for 1939-40 assumes traffic reeeiptB of 94 J crores— -10 
lakhs Biore than ill year. The totaL working expenses will amount to 

64J crores and will be | crore more tlian in , the current year. The balance of 
depreciation fund at end of the year will beSOf crores. 

The gross total works programme is 15 crores. Of this ainoimt S crore is 
proposed to be spent on Sind Bight Bank Feeders and Khadro Nawabshali 
Baiiways. Bs. 5 lakhs for Bithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 1 lakh for 
Kashipur Kalagarh Baihrays have also been provided. The last two projects 
are still under discussion with the provincial Governments concerned. 
Track rcneivals account for 4i crores, bridge work for § crore, other 
structural works for 3;^ crores, including about a crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Bail way, and rolling stock for 5 crores. The programme includes provision 
of about 2,GG0 general seridce w^agons to meet increase in traliic demands, of which 
about 2,500 are broad guage general service w^agons to be added to the ]>oo!. 
After making deductions, totalling If crores, from the above gross figure for certain 
credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2:1 crores), baaed 
on past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining 
supplies, the net amount of the programme is 11 crores. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decided to purchase the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hardwar Dehra Railway, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North- western and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in tw- o pirivate limited 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. 

Referring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said : 

I regret to have to record the occurrence of two major disasters in the year 
under review and however much we may be convinced that these disasters arose 
from circumstances not 'within our control, this in no way lessens our sense of 
horror, or detracts from our sympathy with those who suffered. I do not wish to- 
day to enter upon any controversial topics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House and elsewhere, not to forget our past record in respect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological phenomenon not confined to India that a large 
scale disaster may in a moment destroy the public confidence built up over a long 
period of less eventful years. That confidence once destroyed ^ is most difllciift 
to restore, and I would ask that no unfair obstacle— I do not refer to legitimate 
criticism— be offered to that most difficult process. I venture to think that there is 
no cause for panic. He concluded with an expression of thanks to the whole of 
the railway staff* for their co-operation in the administration of his department. 

The following table gives the essential figures of the Railway Budget 

[ In crores of 
Rupees ] 


Gross Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Working Expenses (including depreciation) 
Net Receipts 

Net Miscellaneous Receipts 

Net Revenue 
Int. Charges 

Surplus 


The gross total works programme is 15 crores. 

Of this amount, | crore is propos^- ,to be spent on Bind Right Bank Feeders 
and Khadro Nawabshah Railways. Es, 5 , lakhs' for Pithoro lAmio Mithakhan and Rs. 
1 1 lakh for Kashipur Kalagarh Railways have also been provided. The last two i>ro- 
jects are still mmt discussion with concerned. ‘ 
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Track renewals account for Rs,^ 4i crores, bridge work for 
structural works for E-s. 3.J crores, including about a crore for 
Bihar Raihvay, and rolling stock for Rs. 5 crores. 

The programme includes provision of about 2,G60 
meet increase' in traffic demands, of which about 2,500 
service wagons to be added to the pool. . , 

After making deductions, totalling IJ crores, from the above gross figure lor 
certain credits and”for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2^ crores), based on 
past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, 
the net amount of the programme is Rs. 11 crores. 

Referring to the further action taken by railway administration oii the recommen- 
dations made by the Wedgood Committee since last year, Bii\ Thomas Btewart 
mentioned the strengthening of the commercial side of ^ the Traffic Depariment on 
various railways to permit of the expansion of their activities in regard to publicity, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being tried on a large scale 
to reduce the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines and more 
wagons for service, research regarding the production of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment of indigenous rape oil which is likely to 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
South Bihar Railway and the Hardwar-Dehra Railway, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-Western 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private 
limited companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. The 
following is the text of the Railway Member’s speech : 

Railway Member’s Speech 

Sir, I rise to present to the House the Railway Budget for 19‘i9-40. Last year, 
on this occasion, I indicated that we were fortunate in that a series of lean year 
appeared to have come to an end, and I am happy to be able to say that the results 
of the year now coming to a close show no great deterioration in our position, I 
only wish that I had the' confidence to claim that the tide had turned and that we 
could now look forward to an era of prosperity ; but, in present world conditions, I 
am sure this House will agree that such confidence would be unjustified and wo 
must therefore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoubtedly safer, short 
view of our future. 

Financial Results of 1937-38 

When I presented the current year’s budget, I expected that the surplus for tlic 
year 1937-38 would be 2.83 crores. This estimate of the net position proved almost 
exactly correct, the actual surplus being 2.76 crores. But the estimates we made tlien 
of receipts and working expenses were both exceeded almost to an equal extent (about 
i crore). Goods earnings mainly accounted for the improvement in receipts, the prin- 
cipal commodities contributing to it being coal, metallic ores, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. The increase in working expenses is attributable main- 
ly to two causes (1) freight charges on coal, delays in the supply of which from the 
market earlier in the year tended to augment the transport of this commodity in the 
dosing months of the year beyond our estimates, and (2) the heavier expenditure on 
repairs consequent on the increased volume of trafiic and the general rise in the price 
of materials. 

Revised Estimates for 1938-39 

Let us turn now to our revised estimates for the current year. When the original 
budget was framed, it was expected that the total trafiic receipts in respect of state- 
owned lines would be 94J crores, the same as we then expected for 1937-38, and the total 
working expenses including depreciation 62J crores. Taking into account miscellmicouH 
receipts and expenditure, the net railway revenue was estimated to be over 312 eron’S. 
Interest charges were placed at less than 29 J crores, leaving a surplus of a little 
over 2^ crores. Our present expectations are that our total receipts will be IMl crores 
and the total expenditure, including depreciation, a little over 63^ crores. Miscell- 
aneous receipts will exceed miscellaneous. expendjiture by a quarter of a'^crorc and the net 
railway revenue is now expected to be 31| crores. After meeting interest ciiarges 
estimated at.29J crores, our surplus is placed at a little over 2 crores! 

' As indicated above, our receipts areexpexifed logo beyond our original anticipa- 
tions by less than half a crore, while our. working expenses are likely to go up by a 
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crore. In regaM to receipts, when we framed the I’evisecI estiinatc 1937-88 and the 
budget for 1938-39, we dklnot expect 1937-38 to be as prosperous as the event disclosed 
but, in spite of the uncertainty regarding general trade and international conditions 
and the apprehension that conditions might grow worse, we expected the same 
receipts for 1938-39 as for 1937-38. In our estimate of the comparative receipts of the 
two years, we are not likely to be far wrong, though the tigures for both are now 
higher than earlier estimates. We now anticipate that our total tratHc receijds will be 
94 1 crores against 95 crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of 94 J erores. 
Though, up to the 20th January 1939, approximate receipts were level with last ycarV? 
we have two reasons for taking the lower figure for 1938-39. In the next two months, 
wc apprehend a slight deterioration owing to the fact that railway coal has moved 
earlier than usual this year in the effort to relieve traffic congestion in the busy months. 
Further, towards the end of last year, we had the additional earnings accruing from 
the abnormal Kiimbh Mela passenger traffic. The trend in passenger and goods traffic, 
considered separately, has been hitherto somewhat unusual. While the former showed 
a betterment of about 27 lakhs and the latter a worsening of 41 laklis np to the 10th 
July, the relative position w'as completely reversed by the lOlh January. Goods 
earnings have gone np by 40 lakhs, while passenger receipts are down by "about the 
same amount. Oil seeds, cotton and sugar are the principal commodities which have 
contributed to the additional earnings under goods. Metallic ore and coal traffic 
receipts have fallen continuously, the latter owing to shorter leads. 

As regards expenditure, \ve now anticipate that working cxpcrscs, includii-^g 
depreciation, mil be 63 J crores against actual expenditure of a little less than 63 
crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of 62| crores. It should not be 
concluded that this increase signifies any relaxation of our efforts for economy in 
operation. These continue unabated. But for several causes the increase is, wc fear, 
inevitable. This year as is wtII known, the price of our coal has been higher and in the 
effort, on the lines suggested by the Eailway Enquiry Committee, to increase earnings 
by affording improved facilities to the public and to retain traffic in the face of 
competition" with other forms of transport, the mileage we are running is on the 
increase with a consequent increase in coal consumption and repairs to rolling stock. 
We arc feeling, too, in some measure, the effects of our economies during recent 
years. The diminished scale of our purchases of rolling stock in that period has 
resulted in a rise in the average age of our stock, with a consequential increase in 
the cost of maintaining it. ISFor can the fact of the rise in the price of materials 
necessary for repairs be ignored. 

Budget Estimate Foe 1939-40 

Turning now to the estimate for 1939-40, Honourable Members arc aware that 
the general trade conditions and the international situation arc still full of un- 
certainty and preclude our making a forecast with any degree of coniiclcnce. In the 
hope that, if any changes occur in general conditions next year, as compared with the 
current one, their effect in our revenues will not be severe and taking into account 
the incidental fact that, next year being a leap year, we shall have an additional 
day’s . earnings, we have placed our estimate of receipts a little higher than our 
present expectations for the current year at 94| crores. As betw-een passenger and 
goods traffic, we have provided for a slight fall in the former and a slight increase 
in the latter. Our net miscellaneous receipts are expected to show a betterment of 
over J crore. There will be, however, it is expected, an increase of crore in 
ordinary 'ivorldng expenses, bringing down the net revenue to about J crore less than 
in the current year, the contribution to the depreciation fund standing practically 
at the same figure as in 1938-39. The interest charges being, however, about | 
crore less owing to fall in rate, we expect a surplus slightly over the current year’s 
(213 lakhs against 205). 

Modest Capital Peogramme 

Our capital programme for the construction of new railway lines is a modest 
one. It relates mainly to the thi’ee Sind projects to which I referred 
last budget speech and which are intended to serve the new fertile areas recently 
developed by the Lloyd Barrage* Of these projects, the Bind Eight Bank 
Feeders Eailway, for which 73| lakhs . has been xwovided, is expected to be 
completed next year. The Khadro-Nawabshah line also will make very substantial 
progress. I regret to inform, the HouSe, that the Pithoro-Tando Mithakhan 
Eailway, which has been included in; dui programme for the last two years, is 
still under discussion with the Bind ^Government. A small sum has also been 
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])rovi(le(!, in case It should be ultimately decided to proceed with the eonstriic- 
tioii ot' the ILisliipar-Kala.ii:arh line, a project which we are now considering 
in cousuUatioii with the Government of the United provinces. 

PuKCHASB Of South Bihar Eailway 
Onr npvt veMv’rt nrorminime for oDCii line works is on a somewhat larger 



meiit iiiKler the existing contract works out to about 4;> per cent, on the pur- 



tor roiling stot4c. I can assure the House Biat this expenditure is kept down 
to the absolute minimum compatible with trallic rcciuircmciits. The figure has, 
however, been alfceted by the rise in the piice of iron and steel caused by the 
rearmament programme m other parts of the world, to which I dreav attention 
last year. Last year I retorred to the contracts which, as a measure of prudence 
and ctmnomy, we decided to enter into in 1937-38 with the Indian Wagon buil- 
ding firms for the supply of 6,095 broad gauge general service ^ wagons to ^be 
spread over three years. The last instalment of this supply will be of 
wagons in 1939-40, and for this a sum of about IJ crores has been provided. 
For expenditure on track renewals we have provided 4J- crores and for bridges 
and other structural works crores. Our gross expenditure under open line 
works, after allowing for various credits, is expected to be 12^ crores. In accor- 
dance, however, with the practice for some years now based on our experience 
that railways have been unable to spend the gross amount arrived at in our 
estimate, tve have reduced the total demand to lOi crores. Of this, we expect, GJ 
crores will be met from the depreciation fund. These, Sir, are the broad outlines 
of the financial }ucture. I shall now turn to a few of the other aspects of our ste- 
wardship for the year. 

Action of Wedowood Report 

Last year I gave to Honourable Members an indication of the action which was 
being taken on the various recommendations contained in the Report of the Wedg- 
wood Committee. The Railway Board and its associated administrations have not 
ceased from the search for increased efficiency and a second statement has been 
made available to the House giving complete information as to the further action 
taken. Honourable Members will observe for themselves that much progress has 
been made in implementing the recommendations of the Committee. I woaici, how- 
ever, make special mention of a few of our more striking advances. 

The Committee emphasised the need for strengthening the commercial side 
of railway administration and, bearing this in view, we have sanctioned the 
creation of ten posts in order to expand our activities in regard to publicitv, 
commercial research and direct commercial working. We have also sanctioned 
the creation of a separate commercial department, as a temporary measure for 
two years in the first ^ instance, on the Assam Bengal Railway. Special cflorts 
are being made to utilise the publicity value of the Indian press— by this I mean 
newspapers published in Indian languages— and a campaign of continuous advertis- 
mg in respect ot lower class travel has been inaugurated experimeutallY on two 
railways. 

Locomotive Repairs 

The Committee drew attention to the very high incidence of locomotive 
repairs as a result ot overheated axle bearings. It is obvious, of course, that a reduc- 
tion^ ill the hours for which a locomotive is in the repairs shops, must auto- 
matically release more engines for service. Last year I mentioned that the Rail- 
way l^ard had jdaced a Senior Mechanical Engineer on special duty to investi- 
gate the possibilities of eliminating this all too common defect in our roliinw 
stock, and I am glad to say now that considerable progress has been made in 
, ™l 5 '"^fmKiing and vexatious problem. We believe that the causes 
ot the tiouble have been determined, and large scale trials are now in progTCss 
to test toe remedial measures which have been evolved. To justify our optimism 
I may mention that the East India Railway . has succeeded in reducing the number 
heated bearings by some 50 per cent during the last six monthB 
ipr Which we have .statistics. ^ ■ 
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So lar as wagons are coneeniecl— and Honoiirablc Mom1)e,rs will realise tliat 
in point of niimbers alone tills is probably a niiieli more inrvirtant item than 
locomotiveB—a Standing Committee of the Indian Bail way Gonicrencc Assoeiaiion 
lias now piit forward recommendations for large scale trials on the broad gauge 
railways. These trials will be undertaken, but Honourable Members must nmlor- 
stand that this is more than a laboratory experiment tmd it will be j^ome consi- 
derable time before we have the data on ’which we may frame a definite course 
of action for, the future. , ^ 

Our research activities have also extended, in collaboration with the Indian 
Stores Department, towards the production of white metals for use in bearings 
and iVG have every hope that these researches are approaching a successful con- 
clusion. Of special interest to those Honourable Members who are interested in 
the use of the agriciiltiiral products of this country must be the researches whi 'h 
have resulted in me discovery of a treatment of indigenous rape oil whicdi shows 
promise of making it eminently suitable as a eonstituent of locomotive axle oil. 

The Navy' Discipline Bill (gontd.) 

After the presentation of the Bailway Budget, the Assembly l^y 60 votes to -16 
refused permission for the re-introduction of the Navy Disci]dijie Bill recommendcfl 
by the Governor-CIcncral. 

Employment of Childeen Bill 

The House then took up the bill to amend the Employment of Children 
Act so as to prohibit the employment of children under 12 in certain dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations. Sir Zafarullah moving the bill, pointed out that 

the royal labour commission had suggested an age limit of 10 years, but as 
recommended by the provinces the Government of India had fixed tire age at 12. 
Mrs. Subharoytm, welcoming the measure, declared that her pleasure w^as tempered 
with regret as the bill was^ not comprehensive enough and did not go far enough. 
Welfare propaganda had been doing some good so far, but the need for legis- 
lation to supplement welfare activities was an urgent necessity. The House 
agreed to the first reading of the bill and then took up consideration of the 
clauses. 

Mr AT. M, Joshi moved two amendments, one seeking to raise the age limit 
from 12 to 15 years and the other to withdraw the power given by the bill to the 
provincial Government to omit from the list of dangerous and unhealthy occupa- 
tions given in the schedule. The first was rejected and the second was passed. 
Mr. Mami Siibedai' moved an amendment for the addition of a proviso to the 
effect that the prohibition of the employment of children under 13 shall not apply 
to any school established by a provincial Government or receiving assistaiHie anil 
recognition from a provincial Government. He explained that under the Wardha 
scheme of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act might 
be carried on, but they should not be treated as a worksho]). Mr. Jos hi consiilercd 
the amendment unnecessary because the prohibition of child labour would a]>]>ly 
only to places wdicre hired labour was eirmloyed. Mr. Bkulabhai iJesai pointed ou't 
that wdthout the amendment provincial Governments might not be able to start 
schools under the Wardha scheme. Mr. Aney supported Mr. Desai's observations. 
Sir Zafarullah Khan explained that there were no schools under the Wardha 
scheme at ])rcsent. When they were , started in a sufficient number and if tlicre 
was then any apprehension of the Act working adversely, it would be the easiest 
thing to amenci the Act. Since, however, the House appeared in favour of the 
ameiKlnient now, he had no objection. 

The House then passed the bill as amended. 

Indun Mbeghant Shippino Amend. Bill ■ 

8ir G\ S, Bajpai introduced in the Assembly to-day a bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The statement of objects and reasons explains tliat 
the Act IX excludes from the definition of a pilgrim' a child under one year of age 
and further empowers the Central Government to direct by notification that two 
persons of the age of one year or upwards, and under the age of 12 years shall be 
reckoned as one pilgrim. , . , 

.Coal-Mi'nbs 'safety -Bill , • 

After a brief debate the House , agreed ; to;, refer to a select committee Sir 
Zafarullah' B bill to make a further provision fdr safety in coal mines. Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Batta, moving the refei^nce ’ oi the bill , to ; a select committee, said 
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AuId''*"£Airtho*question to be levied. The House then adjourned. 

Mdsum Divorce Law Bill 

nth. FEBRUARY The Assembly had an interesting debate to-day on the final 
stnce of Mr. Kazmi’s Muslim Divorce Bill. One witnessed markedly divergent views 
ex]')ressc(i by two BicnibcrB of the Governnienit. Sir ZafrulloJi seemed gratilicu with 
a measure whose outstanding merit, he claimed, was that it enunciated in clear 
and precise form the various grounds of divorce whereas the Law Member sought 
lo (‘ooi the ardour of the reformeis like Mrs. Subharoyan, contending tnat the 
Bill far from being a measure of advance, really went back to aticicnt practice 
and’ wondered whether Hindus desired a similar going back to 4, 030 years ag’o. 
Conversion to Islam, the Law Member acidly suggested, with examples in Lengal 
in his mind, would be one way for Hindu women to secure divorce without 

diiliculty. , t 

There was a warm debate at an earlier stage over Mr. Martaza's amendment, 
laying down that Muslim Judges alone were competent to try cases under the Act. 
The law Member pointed out administrative difficulties in giving effect to such a 
provision, adding with emphasis that, on principle, the Government could not 
accept what amounted to a reflection on the judicial integrity of non -Muslim Judges, 
llessrs. Alley, Asaf AH and Abdid Qayum all opposed the amendment from 
different points of view while Mr. Nairang mdSix Raza AH saw dehnite advantages 
in such an arrangement. The amendment was ultimately rejected by an enormous 
majority though Sir Zafrullah pointed out during the third reading debate that 
no question ot principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst acclamation 
passed the Bill. 

Ce. P. C. Amend. Bill 

Over Sardar Saiit Singles Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, dealing with the hardship arising from double punishment in certain c;ases, 
»Sir Reginald Maxwell, on behalf of the Government, offered strenuous opi)Osition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment had been negatived on two 
previous occasions. Nevertheless, the House decided to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee by 41 votes against 39. The House then adjourned. 

Assistance to Hand-made Matches 

l.’jth. FEBRUARY An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakasa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches in cottages developed into a first class 
riebate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Sir James Grrigg out on the future 
of India’s economic policy. Mr. Boyle, of the European group, resisted the motion 
as a menace to the foreign industrialists now operating in India. In tJie heat- 
that was generated Mr. Joshi^s plea for a humane treatment to the labonrers in 
the factories fell rather flat. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took the debate to a very higli 
plane when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimated ki 
about Re. onocrore) as something worth facing if people in the cottages could 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one pice 'per day. 
And he categorically enunciated the Congress view : T would rather idve niy 
money to Kasturbhai or Ambalal rather than to Bmith or John or to (jkumara, 
for my money would remain in India and it would be possible for me later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.’ 

Against this declaration of economic policy by a member of the Cone'rc'ss 
High Command which had the backing of the entire Indian elected block iii' the 
House, Sir James Grigg strongly protested as the Finance Member was anxioas 
to protect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman lie 
bluntly asked : Is it your Congress programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatever,’ and when the Opposition benches by ejaculations 
answered in the affirmative, Sir James Grigg could only retort with Herr Hitler’s 
latest theory applicable to Germany : 'Germany miist export or die,’ meaning India 
must export or die.’ This threat did not , avail the Government, for the resolution 
was carried by 60 votes against 42. 

■ BTATIIS, OP'.WO-MEN 

Tile House then took up Mr. Jinaraja Medge^s resolution rccommcndiiiu the 
ap|K)mtment of a committee to examine and report the present position of women 
under the existing laws with special rofnreime to tile rights of maintenance, inheritaiu^ 
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siiccessloa, marital ng'lits etc. Mr. Hedge narrated the various disabilities 
and disadvantages which Indian women were labouring and emphasized the urgent 
need for a committee as suggested in the resolution. Sir iV. iV. Sircar, opposing 
the resolution, declared tliat it" was so impractical and imposed such duty on the 
unfortunate committee. Ho expressed grave doubts as to whether the committee 
contemplated would be able to submit one report. The proposition was so absolutely 
impossible that no single committee could do justice. He suggested that the proper 
])rocediire -vTOuld be to take individual problems and bring them before the House 
to discuss them on their merits. The discussion had not concluded when the 
A ssenibiy adjourned. 

Discussion OF Eailway Budg-bt 

16th. FEBRUAKY The Assembly held to-day the general debate on the Eailway 
Budget. Pan lit NUkanta Da^ opened the debate with a criticism of the stores purchase 
V)oiicy of the railways. The sum of about 20 crores spent on purchases was in 
his opinion the most important item and constituted the main justihcation for 
treating railways as a national asset but, he pointed out, there was a gradual 
decrease in the amount of ipurchases made in India. State-managed railways sin- 
!ied more in this matter in gradually increasing their pnrohascs from "abroad 
since 1032-33 from 5S.1 per cent to 62.9 per cent. He took particular objection 
to the purchase of rails from abroad amounting to 178.0 lakhs in spite of the 
undertaking given to the House to purchase rails from the Tatas, 

^ Sir Henry Gidney made a vigorous attack on many features of the railway 
administration. He described the budget as colourless, sensationless, thrill-less and 
ripple-less (laughter). He objected to the heavy interest charges. He proceeded 
to make a strong plea for the removal of the discrimination bkweeii subordinates 
and ofiicials in the matter of leave, reserve and passes. He gave a similar warning 
against any attempt to impose a cut in salaries. He also strongly criticised the 
authorities for creating difficulties in the way of employees trying to transfer 
their service from one State-managed railway to another. 

Mr. Mutlmranga Muialiar was of opinion that with proper management 
the surplus could have been doubled. Eailway administration was at present 
being carried on in the interests of the foreign capitalist and the foreign employee. 
He criticised the composition of the Eailway Board, and the force of Indiaiiising 
the higher ranks of railway service. 

Mr. Nauman (Muslim League) was not convinced that the Eailway adminis- 
tration had been doing all that was expected from it. No indications has been 
given of economics effected. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, replying to criticisms on the Eailway Budget, observed 
that an honest student of the debates in this House would find a great similarity 
from year to year. Sir Thomas assured the House that even though in his reply 
he might not be able to deal with every point made in the course of the debate, no 
suggestion was made in the house of which due note was not taken and which was 
not analysed and scnitinisecL The general impression of the budget appeared to be 
that it yiiis an uneventful one ; that was not bad when one remembered the saying 
that the country was happiest which had no history. It had been said by Mr. Basu 
that a successful Budget was dependent more on extraneous circumstances than on 
those who administered the department concerned. He hoped, said Sir Thomas, that 
^vhen evil days caniv-. that member would be equally reasonable in approtioning blame 
and credit. *Sir Thomas assured that the Eailway Board did not shut its eyes and 
make a good guess as to freight policy but did take into consideration the present day 
tendencies although even these tendencies in the present circumstances should be largely 
guess work. Administrations, like Eailways, said Sir Thomas, were very easy to 
criticise ; but he urged the Opposition to bear in mind that the Railways were the 
country’s own property, and tnen criticise. The Assembly then adjourned till the 18tE 

Introduction of Non-official Bills 

18th. FEBRUARY The House took up to-day non-official bills. Sardar Sant 
Singli's Bill to amend sec. 205 Or. P. G., discussion on which had not concluded on the 
last non-official day, was referred to a select committee by 49 to 42 votes. The Bill 
according to the sponsor as meant to meet cases where justice demanded that the 
personal appearance of the accused in the court be dispensed with but the court was 
prevented from giving exemption on account Of see. 205. Cr. P. C. 

Mr. 2^. F. &adgf‘/Hntroduced the Bill to ' amend the Foreigners’ Act of 1864. The 
Bill, in view of the x>resent political situation and developments in the country, 
'15 
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mii'iht to evolve a common citizenship and to_ remove all obstacles under this Act 
iVn-ifinri n O' of native states in this direction. 

^11^5 Dlfintrodiiced the Bill to amend the Indian States (iirotestion asiainat 
fli •■ 5 ffc -tioni lot of 1922 so as to make clear that the prosecution ot an o hence 
commifteci under the Act could only take pl^e in the town or the district wnore 
the nuhlications were first printed or where the editor or author oi a nevvspapei oi 
abi^okor 'a document usually resided. Cases occurred in t'he 
intci'est-s started the prosecution of an editor m the place 
document had been sold, thereby causing undue hardships 
author to defend his ease. 

])ilr. Mohanlal Saxena introduced a bill to safeguard the rights and interests of 
Indian nationals abroad. The Bill, according to the statement of^ objects am reasons, 
was based on the recognised accepted principle^ of reciprocity while laying down tlie 
o'uidim’’ principle for safeguarding Indian rights and interests against inyiaious 
Siscuimination. It left the Clovernment and the legislature free to exercise unfettered 
di«;cretion in deserving cases with due regard for special circumstances. It ensured a 
period of six months for further negotiations in every case and if a delinquent btate 
remedied the wrong and accepted a satisfactory solution during the period it would 
not be affected. 

Dr, Cr. F. DesJmukh moved reference to a Belect Committee of his bill to gi^^e 
the right to divorce to Hindu women, Mr. ^aiona moved that discussion on Dr. 
Deshimikh’s Bill be postponed till the next day for non-oflicial bills. He explained 
that he was not actuated by any motives of obstruction but so far he had received 
only one tmge of opinions on the bill which had been circulated for opinion. That- 
page contained opinions of obscure croners like Pant, Piploda and Coorg (laughter). 
The House agreed to postponement of further discussion of the Bill and adjourned. 

Votlag on Railway Demands 

20tli. FEBRUARY :~~The Assembly to-day discussed demands for grants under 
the Railway Budget. Mr. 8atyamurthi moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for 
the Railway Board in order to censure the Government “for their failure to evolve 
^nd follow along range policy regarding Railway finance”. Mr. JT. Santavavi, support- 
ing Mr. vSatyamurthi, advocated a threefold policy of Railway administration. Mr. B. 
Das, supporting the cut, held that some of the railways since the last four years, had 
been running at a loss. What special control, he asked, was being ap])lied by the 
Financial Conimissioner to these railways. The House divided bn tlie Congress 
Party's cut motion and it was passed by 65 to 40 votes. The IMuslim League, the Euro- 
pean group and the Government voted together against the motion. 

Mr. Avinas}iilinga7n Chettiar then moved another cut of Rs. 100 in the demand 
under the head of the railway board, to discuss the matter of the Indiauization of the 
higher services of the railways. Mr. Chettiar referred to the ay.)poinitiiient of Indians 
as" agents to the railways and as members of the railway board and asked how many 
more years it would take for complete Indianization. He charged the Government 
with arranging things in such a way that there should be permanent importation, of 
men from England. This reservation of the policy in favour of the Europeans was 
totally wrong and should be rejected. 

Ee])]ying to the debate, Bir Thomas Stewart pointed out that the mover had based 
his case on one or two instances. He, however, asserted that the tigures really show- 
ed that there had been an honest endeavour to w^ork the policy laid down. Prior to 



459 in 1937-38. Turning to the recruitment figures ~ direct or by promotion — he 
pointed out that out of a total of 185 the number of the Indians was 110, of the 
Europeans 45. In 1937-38, of the 21- persons recruited only three were Europeans. 
These figures he added, were made with reference to the communal proportions 
prescribed in the 1934 resolution of the House. He added that the figures quoted only 
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Government. The percentage of tie InSanS , in ; the se^heeS of the company-mai^ 
railways had nsen from 17.74 per cent, in 3,924 to 44.39 in 1937-38. 

The mamifacture of locomotives in India was urged in the course of the debate 
on the next cut of Rs. 100 to censure the Government for not starting this industiw. 
Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, moving the cut, referred to Sir Guthrie Russel’s remarks in 
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presenting the budget to the Coimcrl of State that the Ajmere locomotive -vTOrkshops 
would be working to or near capacity. That showed that locomotives, and meter 
gauge locomotives could be manufactured at a price not higher than that of the impor- 
ted ones. One of the locomotive workshops, it had been calculated, would employ 
10,000 men. That meant that by starting locomotive workshops the railways would 
make some recompense for the immense unemployment that they had caused among 
the men engaged in earlier forms of transport. The Debate had not concluded wlien 
the House adjourned. 

21st. FEBRUARY Opposing the motion to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the niover had not made it clear whether the manufacture of locomotives would be a 
commercial proposition. He was not prepared to admit that the Government had broken 
a3iy promises and reminded the House that efforts had been made since 1921 to set up 
such a factory, but this did not prove a success. Referring to the argument of securing 
self-sufficiency, he pointed out that even with a factory for locomotive manufacture the 
situation would not be very much different, as a large percentage of materials for the 
manufacture would still have to be imported. Those who stressed the argument of 
relieving unemployment, he continued, forgot that for relieving unemployment there 
must be a constant flow of work coming to such a factory and this cbuid not be 
guaranteed. It has been insisted that the railways constitiitecl a commercial department 
and they must be ’worked on commercial lines. If this was to be followed, the depart- 
ment could certainly not buy for 18 annas what was worth only 15 annas. He there- 
fore opposed the motion. The House, on the contrary, accepted the motion without a 
division. 

A reduction in the salaries of railway officials drawing Es. 200 or more was urged 
in the course of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on behalf of the National- 
ist party, by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. Mr. Navalrai estimated that a graded cut would 
effect a saving of Es. three or four crores which could be used for providing amenities 
to third class passengers. A Congress Minister, he said, was getting only Es. 500 a 
month. Sir Thomas Stewart strongly opposed the cut. He was still hazy about the object 
of the mover. The pay bill of the Railway department was Es. 35J crores of which 
Es. three crores went to the Gazetted staff and the remainder to the non-gazetted staff, 
that is, those drawing about Es. 300 or below. A 10 per cent, cut in these salaries 
would bring only Es. 30 lakhs ; and if the cut was extended down to those drawing 
Es. 200, between Es. 60 to 80 lakhs saving ^vould result. This *was not a considerable 
sum. The salary scales had already been reduced during the last three or four years on 
a graded scale ranging from 30 per cent in the higher and 10 per cent, in the lower 
salaries. This in " due course was expected to effect a saving of Es. SJ crores. But it 
had been stated that the cut -was in pursuance of a general theory that nobody should 
have remuneration on the scale on which the railway officers had. Why, he asked, 
should the raihvay officers be singled out for the purpose for this special treatment. 
Throughout the past months the railway officers had been subjected to very cruel 
treatment indeed. If on the top of this a suggestion was made that their pay should 
be cut it w^ould result in demoralisation of the services that deserved better. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 58 votes to 43, the Muslim 
League party voting for it. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY The first of the cut motions to be moved to-day by the 
Muslim League party was moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani to discuss the inadequate re- 
presentation of Muslims in the railway services. The mover in an elabroate 
statistical speech gave a detailed information as to the percentage of the Muslims 
in the different railways and the different railway services, and declared that at 
the present rate it w’-ouid take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
quota ill the higher services, nearly 120 years for the sub-ordinate services. Khan 
Bahadur Piracha, supporting, said that there were only about one lakh of Muslim 
out of about seven lakhs of railw^'ay employees, making a percentage of 2.26 in 
1930. Now it was 22.2. This indicated the inadequacy of Muslim representation 
which, he said, was an old and unending tale. 

Sir Baza Alt had two suggestions for the Government to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the inadequacy of Muslims in railw^ay services. He suggested 
that the Government should take the same steps for raising the Muslim quota 
as it took ill giving effect to the Indianization programme. He admitted tliat 
it would rather be difficult to give effect to communal proportions. Another 
suggestion wdiich he had to offer was that an intermediate recruitment should be 
instituted instead of waiting for the Muslims ; to rise from the lowest grade. Where 
there was a will , he declared, there, was always a way. 
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Sir Thomas Stewart, replying, felt some doubt as to Aybether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations md liabilities of the Government 
of India for the breach of \yhich they were now being accused. He explained t lie 
1934 resolution which was the charter of the minorities under which the Muslims 
were to ^^et 25 per cent. Eef erring to the superior services he pointed out that out 
of 13 recruitments in 1934-35 on the State-managed railways there were three Muslims, 
givino- a T>ereentage of 23.1. In 1935-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a per- 
centage of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 recruits, or 11 per <*ent. 
This was because one of the selected Muslims was disqualified by ^^the Medical Loard, 
and two persons were required for special qualifications. In 1937-38 there were four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 per cent. In the company-managed rail- 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35 ; three out of 18 in 1935-30 ; 
nine out of 16 in 1936-37 . nine out of 40 in 1937-38. This gave the total average of 
20 per cent, in the State-managed, and 26 per cent, in the com])any-managed railways, 
deferring to Sir Baza All’s suggestion to accelerate in. the same way as they did in 
the Indianization programme, Sir Thomas Stewart denied that there was any deli- 
berate policy of extra weightage adopted by the Government in connection with the 
Indianization programme. In the subordinate services, he continued, it was not 
possible to apply the 25 per cent, proportions as a flat rate on all the railways. It 
could only be treated as an overall figure with latitude to vary it according to the 
density and population of the territories served by any particular railway. The per- 
centages of Muslims therefore varied from 60 per cent, in the N. W. Kail way to 11 
per cent, on the M. S. M. Railway. He also iiointed out that Sir Raza Ali’s sugges- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipated and there were orders wliich 
enabled 20 per cent, recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate share was 
given to the Muslims. 

Mr. A, Jinnah, replying to appeal not to press the motion, pointed out that there 
was great anxiety on the part of the Muslim League party on this question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart’s successor on the 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Railway Member that it was not intended as a censure and regretted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with regret that Mr. Paramanand had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He appealed to Mr. Paramanand and the Congress 
Party, who were dumb all through the discussion and considered themselves above 
ail such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theories 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. SatyamiirtJii, explaining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining the freedom of the country as early as possible with the (cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quarrel between the Europeans— 
the smallest community in this country which enjoyed the biggest reprcsentatiou—and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue ? H is party would be glad 
if the wLole treasury benches were full of Jinnahs and the railway board filled with 
i^liauddins, (Loud Laughter). The Congress believed in the need of giving adequate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
policy justified this generosity. (Cheers ; cries of ‘no, no’). He concluded by appealing 
to the^ House to trust the Indians rather than non-Indians and not to put trust in 
the Princes or the Government of India. The motion was accepted without division, 

Mr. Azhar Ali moved the last cut motion of the Muslim League party to dis- 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway Board. He 
criticized the board on the ground that the power vested in them was transferred to 
the general managers of the railways with the result that there was no common iioliev 
and whatever decisions the general managersdook the board endorsed them. 

Sir Thoynas Stewart said that in the debate there was a mixture of quite a num- 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the earlier cut motions. It was like 
serving the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
His reply to these debates was there and he was sure the House did not want him to 
repeat them. The motion was passed without division, and the House adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY Mr. on behalf of the European Group, initiated an 
interesting diseiission over his ‘ cu£ motion suggesting the formation of an independ- 
ent bafety Squad’ for railways. Though he had no criticism to offer in respect of 
officers depute<l to enqun^3 into causes of accidents, he felt that public apprehensions 
were not unnatural leading to the demand for judicial enquiries m the eases of 
major disastere. Much bettei^ he thought it would be, if investigating odicers were 
divorced of all control by the Railway Board and all expectations from that quarto 
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Bit Ahdul Halim, Ghaznavi again had a. fling against the E. I. E. for their neglect 
of certain recoinmendat^^^ the Thom Eeport particularly for allowing certain 
offlcials to coil tiiiue in service. Mr. made his support to the proposal 

conditional upon acceptance of a judicial tribunal in every case involving loss of life, 
wiiich Mr. Jawc, 9 thought ivent beyond practicability. Mr. Jo.sM seemed delighted 
that this proposal should at last have come before the House through the European 
group, but Mr. Pawde smelt a rat that the demand was being whittled down in this 
fashion. Sir Thomas Stewart revealed that he had already taken action by asking 
the Bailway Board to submit a scheme for a self-contained cadre of Inspecting 
Oflicers, who would be independent of the Bail way Board and directly under the 
Government of India, 

Later, Mr. Jbs/if, overa “cut” motion charged the Government of India with break- 
ing: promises, paiticuto^ as regards the introduction of the Hours of Work 
Convention. He reiterated the demand made in previous years for the establishment 
of a provident fund for all raihvay employees. He considered the extra cost of Es. 
50 lakhs a mere trifle in view of the relief it wmild bring to thousands of workers. 
Mr, Gadgil, lucid as usual, supported the demands on behalf of raihvay wnrkers, 
but Dr. Ziavddin came into conflict wdth Mr, Joshi over his suggestion that communai 
unions should be granted recognition. Mr. Ranga warned him Communications 
Member that mhvay labour was seething wdth discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwillingness to grant recognition, mentioning in this connection the long 
delay of over hvo years for restoring the recognition of the B. N E. Union. The 
contractors, he observed, exploited workers without scruple, and a minimum wage was 
essential to safeguard the interests of the poorest paid workers. Sir Thomas Stewart 
seemed not convinced by Mr. Joshi’s plea that half a crore per year for pro- 
vident fund foT railw^ay workers was justifiable expenditure out of railway revenues. 
Even if the proposal was confined to State lines, he said, the expenditure w^ould 
amount to Es. 27 lakhs per annum. Eegarding the B. N. E. ITnion, he thought 
considerable progress had been made towards the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions and the model set of rules, w^hich the Eailw'ay Board had recently received, 
w^ould, he thought, make considerable difference in the future. 

Both the cut motions wT-re accepted by the House. 

Mr. K. Santanam then moved the last of the cuts on the Eailway Budget 
demands, to reduce the demand under the head “Eailway Board” by Es. 70,000 to 
urge upon the Government the need for effecting economy particularly in wwking 
expenses. The motion was opposed by Dr, Ziauddin and Mr. F, E, James. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the guillotine w^as applied, and the remaining 
demands w^ere put to vote and passed. The House then adjourned to February 27. 

Weights Standard Bill 

27tli. FEBKUARY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill to establish standards of 
weight and the Bill further to amend the Merchant Bhipping Act, 1923 and the Bill to 
amend the Insurance Act, 1938, after brief debates. Moving for consideration of 
the first Bill, Bir Mudminmad ZajruUah Khan, Commerce Member, traced the history 
of the efforts to establish a uniform standard of weights and explained the consti- 
tutional position under w^hich the Central Government w'as responsible for the 
establishment of standards of w’^eights while the provincial Governments were 
concerned wdth weights and measures. The bill was then passed wdth minor 
amendments. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill (contd.) 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, moving the Bill to amend the Merchant vShipping 
Act, explained that it w’-as intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Law 
and the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention, 1926, under which 
a provision w^as to be made in pilgrim ships in respect of each person, irrespec- 
tive of age ior an area of about 16 square feet in between the decks over and 
above the space reserved for the crew. The House passed the Bill. 

INSTJB-ANCE ACT AMEND. BlLL ^ ■ 

The Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, moved Sir W. N. Sircar, was 
next passed by the House with minor changes. 

Inventions Protection Bill 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan then moved for the consideration of the bill 
further to amend the law relating To the: protection of inventions and designs which, 
he explained, was mainly to prohibit the import of articles which infringed the 
patents already existing in India. The Assembly passed the Bill. 
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Coal Mines Safety Bill (contd.) 

Sir Muhammad Zafmlla Khan then moved that the 
|>rovision for safety coal mines, as 1 ‘eported by the 


[ NEW DELHI— 


Bill to make further 

- , - - select committee, be^ taken 

into consideration. Sir Muhammad briefly explained the aims of the Bill which in 
the first place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. The necessity for 
the bill arose out of the conditions that now prevailed in the coal fields in Jharia 
and EaniganJ where the main work of extraction now was from pillars that had been 
left standing. The Bill would also help in securing conservation of coal resources of 
these mines. The Rill proposed to confer on the mining inspector the power to 
provide for safety in mines by sand stowing etc., to levy for defraying the cost of 
su(h stowing. jEr. B, Bas, supporting the motion, hoped that rules be framed under 
this bill wfiich would be placed on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
concluded when the house took up Mr. Asaf Ali’s adjournment motion. 

Adj. Motion— Delhi Electkio Supply 

Mr. Asaf AH at this stage moved his adjournment motion and charaeterise-l 
as scandalous the position in regard to rates for electric energy in Delhi. The 
company's generating cost was much less than two pies per unit but the 
company sold it at about annas per unit at present. If the Delhi 
miinicir^ality were given the distributing license they, it was expected, would 
be able to sell power at about one anna but even if they had to sell it at a 
slightly higher rate the imofits, if any, would go back to the ratepayer unlike 
the profiits made by the company now. By refusing the grant for distributing licence, 
the local Government had sold the municipality bound hand and foot to the company. 
Bir Mohamed Zafndlali referred to the enquiry made by Mr. Eadcliff and tiie 
finding of that independent expert was that the proposal of the Delhi municipal 
committee was impracticable. Nevertheless, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi took 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the application for distributing licence and took 
up the matter with the company who would eventually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic consumption. For the former category the reduction 
was from three annas to tvvo annas per unit up to five lakh units and from two to 
one and half annas per unit above five lakhs unit, while for domestic coiisum])tion 
the reduction was from 3.15 per unit to 2.75 per unit. The Delhi consumer had thus 
made very good business out of it. 

The^mbtion was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 44 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget was presented, 

Fmanciai Statement for 1939-40 

28tli. FEBRUARY i—Sir James Grigg introduced to-day his budget for 1939-40. 
The estimates show a deficit of 00 lakbs, after making provision for— 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of step system ; and 

(2) reduction of excise duty on Kliandsari sugar from Ee. 1 to 8 annas per 
Cwt, yielding a revenue of 5^ lakhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the import duty cm 
raw cotton expected to yield 55 lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance Member hoped that the increased duty would promote the grow- 
ing in India of the longer staples of cotton (of which over 700, GUO bales 
were imported annually). 

Bir James conducleci by making a plea for political reconciliation. ^Vithout 
this, he said, Central and Provincial Governments alike in India must 
tail m the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of 
the people.’^ 

Budget at a Glance 



In croreB 


of Es. 


3939-40 

Eevenue 

Budget 

Expenditure 

Oa./* Li./ 

82.65 

Surplus (+) or Deficit 

—.50 


The following is a swnniary of the Finance Member's speech : 

1. 1937-38.— The financial year l937-3a ,elosed' t»fa balance Es. 31 lakhs better 
than was anticipated in the revised estimates owing to a reduction of Es. 9 laU-hj i 
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in expenditiire and m incxease of Es. 22 lakhs in revenue. The amount available 
in the Eevenue Eeserve Fund to be canied forward to 1933-39 w^as thus increased 
from Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs, 1,06 lakhs. Against this, however, has to be set off 
a balance of Rs. 38 lakhs due to the Provinces on an account of their share of 
income-tax for 1937-38. The unexpected rise of Rs. 40 lakhs in income-tax receipts 
(which with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corporation Tax counterbalanced the 
fall of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 
under the Niemeyer Award to Rs. 1,63 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,25 lakhs 
distributed in March 1938. 

The Revised Estimates 

2. 1938-39.— The recession in trade which set in towards the close of 1037-38 
was much shar])er than was anticipated, and the fall in customs reeei])ts, now esti- 
niated at Rs. 8,67 iaklis, is the main factor in the net revenue deterioration of Rs. 

2,92 lakhs. There is a net reduction of Rs. 18 lakhs in expenditure, in which the 
reduction ol Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil estimates (due mainly to economy measures) 
has more than made up for an increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for the Defence Services. 

The result is that an estimated surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs has been turned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,65 lakhs. 

Under Customs, the only rises of note are in imports of machinery and raw 
cotton. The total deterioration of Rs. 3,67 lakhs is due to a general shortfall under 
most other heads, particularly artificial silk fabiics and yarn and certain other textile . 
items. The receipts from motor spirit, taking customs and excise together, though ■ - 
also very much lower than the budget estimates, still show ^ an increase over the r'-' 
actuals of the previous year. On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export -= -4 
duty are now expected to reach the budget figure of Rs. 4,20 lakhs with the result i 
that there should be no reduction in the amount payable to the jute growing 
provinces. Central Excise duties are likely to show a rise of Rs. 49 lakhs over tfe ■ - ' 

budget estimates, the main increase being under Sugar. - a 

The revised estimate for Income-Tax shows an im}u*ovement of Es. 79 iakliC - » ’C 
of which Rs. 35 lakhs go to increase the distributable pool of income-tax. As hoisf*- : A 
ever the railway surplus is estimated to be Rs 51 lakhs less than the budget figu|rgi 
the amount payable to the provinces becomes Rs. 1,12 lakhs, as compared to tl^^ : * 
budget forecast of Es. 1,28 lakhs, which with the Rs. 38 lakhs due for the previ<^s ' - 
year, makes the total for distribution this year Rs. 1,10 lakhs. ^ - 

The increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs in Defence expenditure is the net resultCBf - 
increase amounting to Rs. 2,16 lakhs and reductions totalling Rs. 1,16 lakhs. ^ ^ 

The economy measures which are mainly responsible for the reduction of Rs, ^ 

1,18 lakhs in Civil estimates began with the suspension of all new schemes in; - 
April 1938, when the trade recession first became serious; later in the year a J 
committee of Secretaries, presided over by the Home Member, examined expenditure^ 
in. detail and enforced all possible economies that did not involve the retreiK'hmenk""^ 
of permanent stafi- or the cessation of valuable activities on the part or'^ 
Government, 

The remainder of the reduction in expenditure is accounted for by a net fall 
of Rs, 24 lakhs under Interest, owing largely to a decease in the volume of Post 
Office Cash Certificates presented for payment and in the rate of interest payable 
on Postal Savings Bank Deposits, partly set off by an increase in the discount on 
Treasury Bills. 

3. Revenue Estimates for 193940.— The estimates of ordinary revenue for 
1039-40 amount to Rs. 82,15 lakhs. 

Budget Estimate 

The budget estimate for Customs provides for a real incress of Rs 35 lakhs over 
the revised estimate for 1938-39 (though owing to an accounting change affecting both 
sides of the Budget there is an apparent decrease of Rs. 4 lakhs). 

This is based on the assumption that items such as petrol and machinery -will 
continue to show increasing yields and that there will be further reductions in the 
receipts for artificial silk fabrics and yarns and other textile fabrics. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the current year, for while there 
are signs that the present depression, should in the ordinary course give way to a 

t eneral trade revi val, the international , situation con tiniies to be uncertain, and con - 
itions do not appear to justify the raising of the general estimates above the level of 
the returns for the current year. 


■AhjLAilA 
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'Hie esiimates for Central Excise duties similarly follow the revised figures. 
Their main eonp>oiieiit is an estimate of Es. 4,00 lakhs from the duty on sugar. This 
fi'uire tomOier wilh the estimate of Rs. 20 lakhs under Customs from import duty 


siraation render Run safe to assume a total income from both Excise and Customs 
duties of more than Rs. 4,20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for Taxes on Income’ it was first necessary to 
allow for the dedine in trade, the effect of which has been taken at Es. 81 lakhs. On 
the other hand, the adoption of the Slab System at the scale of rates shown in Ap])en- 
dix2 of the Income-tax Enquiry Eefiort of 1936 is expected to result in a net gain 
of Rs. 76 lakhs, a decrease of Rs. 93 lakhs in income-tax paid liy individual asses'sees 
being more than counterbalanced by increases of Rs. 1,17 lakhs in super-tax from 
iudividtials and of Rs. 31 lakhs in income-tax and Rs. 21 lakhs in super-tax from 
Companies. Furthermore, the legislative changes contained in the Immme-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, together with the abolition of the leave pay exemption, are expected to 
]mxince another Es. 5U lakhs. All told the combined elfect of the changes in assess- 
ment is an increase of Ks. 1,31 lakhs of which Rs. 21 lakhs is under Coiporation Tax, 
and the final result is an improvement of Es. 50 lakhs on the revised estimates for 
1938-39. After the railway contribution of Es. 2,13 lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Income Tax is estimated at Es. 1.78 lakhs, which is Es. 66 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates for the current year. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In spite of a decline in revenue it has been found possible 
to make equivalent reductions in expenditure, and a balanced budget is expected both in 
the current year and in 1939-40. 

Estimated Expenditure for 1939—40. 

4. Defeiice.'*-The total provision for the Defence Services is Es. 43,18 lakhs 
which is the same as the budget figure for the current year but is Es. 1,00 lakhs 
less than the revised estimates. Tlie Finance Member repeated his warning that 
the sums which it had been possible to allocate to the Defence Services in recent 
yejiTS had borne little relationship to military exigencies or to the international 
situation. He ])ointed out that the budget estimate for 1939-40 provided merely 
for standing charges and commitments and that it had only been possible to keep 
expenditure down to this figure by allowing for (1) the receipt of the addition of 
£3CX),(X)0 to the Garraii contribution, which he had announced on the 13th 
September, 1938, (2) the transfer of certain units to the Imperial Establishment 

and (3) the drawing on sinking luiids to the extent of Es. 40 lakhs for purposes 
other than those for which they were meant. The budget estimate also allowed 
for the receipt of £2,150,000, being the first part of the capital grant of £ 5 millions 
also announced by the Finance Member on the 13th Beptember, 1938. The 
Finance Member hoped that the decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
Chatfield Report would result in further substantial amounts being made available 
to bring India’s defence forces up to modern standards. 

Interest— It is estimated that there will be a large decline, amounting to Rs 1 96 
lakhs as compared with the budget estimate for the current year, in the requirenients 
under Interest, This saving is mainly accounted for by a reduction of Es 160 
lakhs in the amount payable as bonus on Post Olfice Cash Certificates. The Finance 
Membei pointed out that tliis siibstajitial reduction in interest char^ms was 
larc^ely due to careful managpient of the public debt on the part of his predecessor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been pursued by the Goveimment 
ot India over a number of years. ^ wii. 

The total estiraate for expenditure is Es. 3,00 lakhs less than the revised 
estimate for the current jear. This substantial reduction is largely accounted for by 
the decraises under Derenee and Interest which have been ex]dained above but 
under the reniamuig bends also expenditure has on the whole been kept at the 
level of the reduced amounts shown in the revised, estimates by the pi-olon'mtimi 

“to operation in the current yeail Th7 total 


figures for 1939-40 are thus 

Revenue... 

Expenditure 
Prospective deficit ... 


Es. 

82,15 lakhs 
82,65 lakhs 
50 lakhs 
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: Ways and 'MeanS: 

5. BterlliigvLiabilides.-— ^ the current year a further ,£3 millions of sforiing 
Railway Debentures are being discharged and it is also expected to eomidete the 
transfer o[4lie remaining liabilities in respect of sterling family pensions, whieli 
amount to about £6 millions. These further repayments" of sterling debt will bring 
the total amount repatriated since 1935 to something like Rs. 65 m*ores, and next 
year the Government of India’s sterling requirements are estimated at a little over 
£27 millions as compared to £36 millions in the current year *, £37 millions in 

1937- 38 and £11 miiiions in 1936-37. 

6. Borrowing Programme. — During the current year the combined cash and 
conversion issue of 3 per cent 1963-65 stock at 98 had produced Rs. 26,31 lakhs 
of wdiich Rs. 19,98 lakhs had represented conversions of the oj percent Loan 

1938- 40 and of the 5 per cent Loan 1939-40. The unconverted ]>art of the o.J per 
cent 1938-40 Loan has since been notified for discharge and next year the Govern- 
ment of India will have the option of redeeming the remainder of their 5 per cent 

1939- 40 Loan, the outstanding ba.lance of which is a little over Rs. 20 crorcs. 

Changes IN Taxation 

The Finance ]\Ieniber, detailing his taxation proposals, said : 

“I now return to the prospective deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs in the present circiim- 
tances ; our resources in the way of new taxation are somewhat circumsiu-ibed. The 
yield of increased income-tax goes mainly to the Provinces ; even over the revenue 
part of the held, customs duties in general are as high as is consistent with a maxi- 
mum yield, while over the protection part, the return is rapidly declining. So far as 
excises are concerned, a delicate situation has been createcL by the judgment of the 
Federal Court which amounts to saying that there is concurrent power"” in the realm 
of internal indirect taxation. The full implications of this judgment are not vet apparent 
to me, but one of the most important of them has been pointed out by the Chief Justice 
himself, viz., the need for mutual forbearance in this sphere lest the taxing authorities 
should by the simultaneous exercise of their powers raise the price of the article taxed 
to a height at which consumption is seriously curtailed. There is also the reminder of 
the Chief Justice that, in the absence of this mutual forbearance, the ability of the Cen- 
tre to continue to make or to make new devolutions under Section 140 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act will be jeopardised. 

The first subject chosen for the exercise of the concurrent taking power is of 
course motor spirit and, if I may say so, the “obiter dicta” of the Chief Justice apply 
with great force in this instance. Certainly for my part, I do not propose to meet our 
own deficit by an increase in the taxation on motor spirit. 

Duty on Raw Cotton Doubled 

However, I must not tax your curiosity any longer— particularly as it will yield 
no revenue— and so I say that I have finally come flown in favour of increasing the 
taxation on one of the extremely few items of the customs tariff which shows an ex- 
panding yield, viz., that relating to raw cotton, and I propose that the duty should 
be doubled. I shall no doubt be told that by this measure, I an indulging my usual 
vendetta against indigenous industry. I might with a good deal more justice, retort that 
perhaps the increased duty would do something to promote the growing of the longer 
staples of cotton in India and this is no contemptible objective when we remember 
that Indian mills are importing over 700,000 bales of these varieties a year. However, 
I take neither the blame nor the credit for either of these objectives. My design is 
simply to balance the budget by the least burdensome means open to me and that I 
claim to be doing. The increased duty will operate as from to-morrow and we can, I 
think, safely put the extra yield at Rs. 55 lakhs a year. With this addition to the 
revenue onr final figures become : 

Bs. 

Lakhs 

Revenue 82,70 

Expenditure 82,65 

Surplus 5 

Need fob Politioal Ebconoiliation 

At this stage, I suppose I ought to review the whole financial history pf ,my five 
years of office or at any rate to try to draw its moral. But I shall do nothing of the 
sort. For India, as for the rest of the. world, the future is much more important than 
the past. The political outlook has many menacing features both in India and outeide. 

- 16 ■ ■ 
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Many difficult problems face those responsible for the conduct of affairs in India and 
elsewhere. For India, as for the rest of the world there is no hope save in a release 
of the stresses which o])erate between race and race and between community and 
eoramimity. If that release can take place, India will not only be more prosperous 
in it self, it\vill also share in the very much increased prosperity of the woihi ai. Uir<;'e 
and in both cases the potential growth of economic welfare is almost limitless. Ami 
I would like the last words of my last budget speech to be simply a restatement ot 
the obvious truth that without political reconciliation— the word ajipeasement lias 
pci'haps become too hackneyed— Central and Proyincial Govornmente ^Like in imiia 
must fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of lue of the people. 

New Income-Tax Rates 

Income-Tax 

The following is the table showing the rates of income and super- 
taxes proposed : 

A. Individuals, Unregistered Firms, Hindu Undivided Families and Associa- 
tioms of persons (other than Companies.) 

Income Rate per 

Es, Rupee. 

A. P. 

First ... 1,500 ... ... Nil. 

Next ... ... 3,500' 

... ... 5,000 

„ ... 5,000 

Balance of income 

No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Bs. 2,000; Income-tax on incomes 
just above Rs. 2,0>d to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Rs. 2,000. 

B. Rate for Oompiuiies— -2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


0 9 

1 3 

2 0 
2 6 


Supee-Tax 


xl. Assessecs other than Companies. 

Rs. 

First ... ... 25,000 

Next ... ... 10,000 

„ ... ... 20,000 

„ ... ... 70,000 

» 7.a'100 

„ ... ... 1,5U,U00 

„ ... ... 1,50,000 

Balance of income 


Rate at 


annas per rupee. 

A. P. 

Nil. 

1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 
7 0 


4 anna in the rupee on the whole Income (no exempted slab), 
to be charged in respect of either the Income-tax or the 


B. Companies- 

No surcharge 
Super-tax. 

General Discussion of Budget 

7th. MARCH Before the general discussion of Budget commenced to-day Mr, 
Abdul Qaiyum moved an adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss 
the failure of the Government of India to secure the annulment of the existing 
practice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya Highlands 
to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British subjects of the European race 
will receive preferential treatment as against , Indians. The motion was accepted 
without discussion. 

General discussion on the Budget was then opened by Mr. Manu Stihedar 
from the Congress benches. Mr. Subedar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork pi’epared by opportunists who were anxious to conceal from the 
people and from the legislature the true position. The Financial arrangements 
were such that the Government were neryplxs every time there was a project for the 
production of sometliing in India. Every assistance asked for and every encourage- 
ment or facility sought was turned down because all such requests were considered 
only with reference to a diminishing revenue from import duties. This was a basic 
defect in the nnaneial structure which would have continued if the law of diminish- 
ing returns had not intervened and compelled the Finance Member to corstate policy* 
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Mr. Abdul siiggested tlie raising of a vdlimteer army from among Indians 

and Indianisation of the existing British army. That would reduce expenditure and 
make the army more efficient. He strongly criticised the forward policy on the 
frontier and said he suspected the object was to gain a foothold for a future war 
in Central Asia. He opposed the cotton duty and pointed out that the hfty crore 
gap could have been filled by a cut in high salaries of Government officials. 

Mr. Bhutto commended two features of the Budget, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enforcement of internal economy. The cotton duty, he said, 
was a blessing in disguise to the Indian cotton cultivator. Indian mills should 
consume only Indian cotton he asserted, and in order to enfore this principle he 
would even support coinplete stoppage of all foreign cotton. Dealing with the 
Sukkiir barrage, he stated it was constructed at a time when prices were high and 
therefore capital expenditure was correspondingly high. He favoured a revaluation 
of the barrage at a lower figure so as to reduce interest charges. 

Mr. Kailash Behari Lai criticised what he regarded as denial of equal oppor- 
tunities to provinces to improve their economic conditions as exemplified in the ref usal to 
open broadcasting stations in certain provinces like Bihar. He emphasised that these 
stations carried with them economic as well as educative values which should be 
shared by all parts of the country. He also averted to the paucity of beharis in the 
Indian army. 

Mr. Azhar Alt declared that India’s credit did not stand very high in, the eyes 
of the people of the country, however high the Finance Member might saw it stood 
in the international market. He strongly condemned taxing of raw materials such 
as cotton and also the ban on the export of sugar from India to countries abroad. 

Sardar Sant Smgh^ after referring to the happy news of the Rajkot settlement, 
said the budget was a business-like one but complained it had not been made 
interesting to ordinary lay man. 

Mr. Ohiasuddin unreservedly congratulated the Finance Member on the increase 
in the cotton duty. He however criticised the expenditure incurred for providing 
more anienitites for British troops instesd of using the money for buying armaments. 

Mr. R. N, Basu thought that the budget was featureless and there was nothing 
extraordinary or striking in it. He regretted that there was no return to the half 
anna postcard. He was of opinion that the ineometax slabs were a bit too large 
while the new cotton duty was an indirect subsidy of about four percent to 
iancashire. 

Mr. K, S. Gupta declared that the Finance Member was a skilful juggler 
who with a stroke of the ]>en converted a deficit into a surplus. He criticised the 
expenditure on defence and said that no other country spends so much as half 
the income on defence. 

8th. MARCH : — IMr. Aikmaii complained of encroachment by Provincial Govern- 
ments on the field of central taxation and said that there was a very real danger 
l 3 ()tli to the financial structure as a whole and to industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Sir Henry Gidiiey referred to the economy effected in the Civil Estimates and 
warned the Finance Member that economy and efliciency were strange bed-fellows. 
He also pointed out that there was plenty of room for economy in the medical 
section of the Defence Department. 

Mr. Rofiuddin Ahmed Siddique, making his maiden speech, stressed the need 
for a change in the scale of pay of officials, for Indianising the Army and for 
ending the present military policy in Waziristan. 

Mr. Aao/ Alt sympathised with the position of the Finance Member who ‘liad 
to adopt a Jekyll and Hyde complex in doing his job” and laid down three criteria 
for judging the result of his stewardship of the country’s finavices. Had the average 
income of the people, the total number of industries and the price of commodities 
increased during the period of his Finance Membership ? x-r , 

Sir James Grigg made a long speech replying to the debate. He characterised 
the Congress Party’s complaint of “under-estimating” as “an echo of their master s 
voice the voice of the Fecleration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and maintained that the Budget had not been framed on a pessimistic basis. He 
defended the duty on raw cotton and observed that talk of ruination of the Indian mill 
industry was “complete rubbish.” , ' ^ - 

, WoEKMEH’3' GmmmArim Ameho., Bill 

The House next passed the Bill to, further amend the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923. The Bill was intend^ the doubts occasioned by con- 
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decisions of High Courts as to whether on account of the expression ‘employed 
on monthly wages’ occurring in the definition of a workman in the. Workmen's Com- 
nenStion Act a worker whose wages were paid otherwise than monthly could claim 
benefits of the Act. The Bill proposed to make it clear that it was iiCTer the inten- 
tion of the Act to debar a worker on such ground. The Bill also sought to enable a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this ground to have the investigation of 
Ms claim reopened 

Cotton Ginning & Peessing Amend. B1LT4 

The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 192;) 
somdit to meet the representations of cotton dealers that under the Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act a rigid application of the provision which enabled a purchaser 
to reject a bale, if it was not marked as required by the law, caused great hardslup 
to the trade. The House then adjourned. 

Foeeigners^ Eeoistration Bill 

9th. MARCH :*-The Assembly to-day agreed to reference to a Select Committee 
of Sir Reginald Maxwell's Eegistration of Foreigners Bill. In moving ^ that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, Sir Reginald said that its object was a simple one 
and its provisions were confined to the creation of the legal machinery necessary 
for maintaining a register of the foreigners who were at any time present in British 
India and keeping that register up to date.’^ “I do not, however, pretend that 
this is the only or even the principal ground for bringing this measure before the House. 
I have hitherto been sireaking only of what is necessary in moral times, that is to 
say, times of peace. In the present world circumstances however, we cannot ignore 
the possibility that this country might at some time or other become involved in war, 
and that in such a war some of the foreigners present in the country might concei- 
vably become a source of danger, I do not say that any special or immediate appre- 
hension exist at this moment,^ but it is a possibility that must be kept in mind and 
in such matters the only safe maxim is to be prepared in peace for any measures 
that may become necessai^ in war. 

“Government have for some time past been engaged in an examination of the 
measures which might become necessary in a war emergency and the problem of 
dealing with foreigners is one of the subjects which have come under consideration. 
Referring to the available figures of foreigners, Sir Keginald stated that in 
when the last census was taken, there was a total os 572,CXJ0 but a very large number 
of them were such that by long usiiage they were hardly considered foreigners. Sir 
Reginald announced that in deference to the wishes of party leaders he was' prepared 
to accept the amendment for reference of the bill to a Select Committee on the under- 
standing that it should complete its works in time to enable the Bill to be t,aken through 
the final stages in the present session. 

Sand-Stowing Bill 

The House then continued the debate on the Sand-Stowing Bill as rei’-orted 
by the Select Committee, consideration of which had been moved ])y Sir Mohawed 
ZafruUah in, an earlier fitting. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

loth. MARCH The question hour lasted only 15 minutes to-day and the House 
thereafter took up the discussion on cut motions in the general budget. The European 
group opened^ the discussion with a cut of Es, 1(X) in the demand under ‘Exccuti^'c 
totoise a debate on the relatipnsMp betw^n provincial and central finances.’ 
Mr. .L* C. Russ menung a cut, acknowledged that Sir James Grigg’s keenest critics could 
hardly deny be bad been outstantongly successful in bis object of providiii-- 
Ifoviacial ne^s, while at the same time. see.uring a position of stability in 
his own budget and placing India s credit high. Mr, Buss criticized the petrol sales tax 
and the employment tax and declared that these wei'e the issues about -which tliei'e 
was a very good case for discussion and a reasonable interpretation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. It would be a sorry .state of affairs if the intransbTmre of 
provinces over such matters as these should compel the centre tCoimS ^heer 
necessity, owing to contracting soui'ces of revenue, to withhold tlieir eoiitriliiitions to 
the provmeml exchequers &om such , funds, as they would nomallf Xrf wi h 
programme, said Mr. Buss, was the immediate source of 
the uifliculties of the provinces and an incentive to look for sum'll cut pnt'ifv 
m directions which clashed with the interest of the centre, Mr. "Buss pieLlcd" for a 
frank and intimate discussion between the financial authorities at the cLtre and in 
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the provinces as the best way of achieving a reasonable interpretation of their 
respective fields of taxation. Such a discussion was the immediate need, he said, 
regardless of the probable or improbable date of federation. 

Sir James Grigg^ after stressing the importance of the subject, observed that 
with all federations there must be a period during which respective taxation in the 
spheres of federation and units had to be delimited by the Federal Court and 
India could not expect to escape the process which, hbAvever iniich it miaiit be 
represented as a fight between the centre and units, was the necessary one. T^ie 
first step in this process was the case in regard to the G. P. petrol tax. Eo 
stated in reply to questions in the House that the Government had been carkuily 
considering the full implications of the judgments in this case and that it 
was vdse to say as little as possible. That in the main must still be" his 
attitude, though he might remind the House of the observations he Iiad 
made in his budget speech and of the Chief Justice’s declaration that there 
must be mutual accommodation and forbearance between conflicting iuris- 
chctions. As regards the plea for regular conferences of Finance Miiiisteis 
the Finance Member said that he had already explained his attitude. The first 
conference of this kind was held in 1938 at his instance. It then discussed this very 
problem which had now arisen in an acute form in the C. P. case of the aimarent 
overlapping of excises and sales taxes. He had made certain suggestions which be- 
iieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual commodities v’-ere not within 
the provincial sphere, he then thought, were fair and generous. Those proposals 
were not acceptable to the provincial representatives. But even now he believed that 
those proposals were the only possible solution of the problem and were completely 
appropriate even to the changed circumstances. ^ ‘ 


r 


The employment tax raised tvro issues, (1) concurrent jurisdiction and P) 
special responsibilities for the protection of the rights of the ser^dees. As there were 
two questions, it behoved him to be doubly discreet. With preoccupation with the 
income-tax legislation it was physically impossible to hold a second conference of 
hinanee Ministers, but there was no reason why conferences should not be resumed 
hereafter. It was, however, no good holding these conferences if they Avere to be used 
as a means for a concerted attack by the provinces on the centre. Tliey must arise 
from and result in a genuine attempt of cooperation. The financial solvency" aiid 
stability at the centre must be preserved at all costs.^ It might bo possible for a 
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Government of India had done and Avere doing this. In the present budget there 
were ten or twelve crores by Avay of assistance to the provinces. 'VVhen the 
.Niemeyer AAvard Avas draAvn up nobody supposed that devolution of income-tax 
Avould begin for five years but in point of fact devolution started straightaAvay and 
Avith the passing of the income-tax legislation designed to improve the niachinerv 
and structure of income-tax it Avoiild be possible to cle\"olve further sums. The 
is lemeyer process aa’us continuous but it Avas not going to help much. The Vjuasi’ 
ultimate issue Avas that the military expenditure must be reduced, the saving slioldd 
be given to provinces, pay must be cut and double income-tax relief must be 
abolished. For that means that they would only arrive at friction and non-coopera- 
tion and Avhat was Avanted Avas cooperation to the common end for the amelioration 
or the condition of the masses of people. If the object Avas to destroy not only the 
trail sitional constitution and force something quite different then all he had said avoq 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not good. 

13th- MARCH Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Muslim Leao’ue 
1 arty cuts to-day to reduce the demand under the head executiA^e eound! by Ee. Ij^ to 
discuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central services other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim representations in the Labour 
Department, the Archaeological Department, the Central Board of Eeveiuie and 
the Medical Eesearch Department., He suggested that the percentage of Muslims 
in each Department ^ should be so fixed, that they might obtain the 26 p.e. share 
Within ten years._ Sir Reginald Maxwell , to "the debate, dividecl the araii- 
, men ts advanced into two classes, namely, . expression of doubt at to Avliether the 
lJo4 resomtion was being carried out As . it; stood and, secondly, arguments offeriuo* 
suggestions for further advancing , the- j^dicy : Md cloAvn in order to accelerate 
the achievement of its object. On posts reqpirihg technical quali- 
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fications he pointed out that this question was being esamined afresh to see whether 
anv niodih(‘ations were necessary. As regards promotion by seniority the general 
rule was that it was subject to the fitness of the senior man and such promotions 
oe«mrred only in cases where the promotion was to a post in a superior cadre and 
here it was not entirely o]^en to a Hindu or a Muslim according to any pre-deter- 
mined ])lan. Concluding, he offered to investigate any complaint that was brought 
to his notice regarding the working of the resolution. Bir Ziauddin Ahmed at this 
stage expressed satisfaction with the assurances given by the Home Member and 
askeil for leave to withdraw the motion. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Siddiqne Alt Khan moved the second ^ Muslim League Party cut of the 
day to discuss ‘bhe dejiarture from the practice of using Urdu script in ])ostaI forms.” 
He referred to many instances in which post offices m places^ such as Sind, wdiere 
Urdu was spoken by many people, did not have forms printed in Urdu. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

14th, MARCH Sir Thomas Steivart, replying to the debate to-da 3 % pointed out 
that there had been no departure from the practice of using such forms. The real charge 
that was raised, according to him, w^as that the Post and Telegraph department^ had 
been endeavouring to suppress Urdu forms and for this purpose had entered into a 
conspiracy with the Congress. He denied this charge categorically and declared that 
it was not the ])ractice of the Government or the Post and Telegraph department to 
take sides in any political or literary disputes. The speeches during the debate, he 
continued, were an attempt to persuade the Government to take part in propaganda 
for popularising the Urdu script. The Postal department could not depend on any 
considerations other than practical. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 41 to 12 votes, the Congress 
party Temaining neutral. 

Bir Ziauddin moved a cut motion under ‘Posts and telegraphs department’ to 
discuss the allowing of ‘one-sided propaganda and withholding of telegrams sent by a 
rival party’. He referred to a telegram "published in the press about the recent inci- 
dents in the Aligarh University in which it appeared that students had been guilty of 
burning books. As a matter of fact he found on enquiry that this ’ivas entirely 
wrong and the telegrams giving the other side of the picture had been handed in but 
witMield by the telegraph authorities. 

Sir N. iV. Sircar, Law Member, explained that the decision whether a telegram 
was objectionable or alarming was taken by the district magistrate and not by a 
fifteen -rupee clerk. How salutary and absolutely essential the provision of this 
power to Avithhold objectionable telegrams was, w'ould be evident if one rellected on 
the incalculable harm that will befall for instance by a false telegram stating that 
a certain bank of Bombay had gone into liquidation. 

Bir N. N Birear pointed out that Mr. Saiyamurti was correct in holding that 
the rule ultra vires of the section referred to by him but the rule was not' made 
under that section but under the rule-making powers. The motion, as it stood, 
however did not refer to rules but the posts and telegraphs department who were 
only acting on the district magistrate’s orders. 

The cult motion was pressed to a division and passed by 53 to 41 votes, the Con- 
gress party and Congress nationalists voting with the Muslim League party. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman nest got up to move the last of the Muslim League 
party’s cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on subsidized or protected 
industries in India. He had not concluded his speech when the time allotted to the 
Muslim League party expired and the Congress NaHoualist cut motions were taken up. 

The House passed by 57 votes to 46 Mr. Sant SingWs cut motion to discuss 
the constitution and terms of reference of . the Bandhurst Committee contrary to the 
terms in the resolution passed by the Assembly. He considered the composition and 
terms of reference of the Committee derogatory to the prestige of the House and 
iumiiliation. Even if freedom of choice was necessary, it should ” have been exercised 
not to satisfy the British Government btit Indians who were vitally concerned. 

Mr. replying to the charges, pointed out that so far as the terms of 

reference were concerned they met the demand of the resolution of the House whicdi 
asked tor implementing the recommendation of the , Skeen Committee, namely five 
years after starting Indian Sandhurst there would be, review of pace of Indianisa- 
tion. These were implemented now by the present . committee. He reiterated the 
t excellence of material coming into the Army and also about the 

the dimciilty of tapping sources of this material. This, question was so important 
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tMt the Government/ inclixcled it aniong the terms of reference. For- acceleration 
of recruitment there slioiikl be available sufficient goocD material. The Govern- 
ment were very ^ anxious about this and in this connection he reminded the 
House that in 1938 the number of candidates who offered themselves for thirty 
commissions in the army had fallen to 128 from 226 in 1933 the peak year. 
Turning to the personnel of the committee, he pointed out that the present 
membership was based on variety of reasons which included the need for widest 
possible experience and practical interest in the nature of the problem. The motion 
was pressed to a division and accepted by 57 votes to 46. The Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. MA.RCH Mr. S. 8 atyamurti moved the first of the Congress ]wty’s cut 
to censure the Government for its defence policy and administration. ‘What is the 
Government’s defence policy’ ? asked Mr. Satyamurti in moving the cut. This policy 
he declared, ultimately depended on the foreign policy of Great Britain. He condem- 
ned this policy as a purely ^spineless policy. ‘We in India who can work outoiir 
foreign policy,’ he continued, ‘are not consulted. He did not see any particular danger 
to India from Asiatic countries. India, he proceeded, was weak at present in the most 
decisive arms in the defence of any country, namely, air and arm. He felt that 
there would be very little difficulty in completely Indianizing the air force in India 
because the British were also new comers in this field and could not put forward those 
claims which were maintained in connection with the land and sea forces. India had 
no territorial or commercial ambition in any part of the world and as such it would 
not be difficult for her to remain neutral in wars of future. All that she required was 
the minimum highly equipped land forces with a first class citizen armv as a second 
line defence. For this purpose the present expenditure was far too high and this 
country needed only about Rs. 25 crores. The Defence department, liowever was 
not interested in defending India but defending imperialist interests. Another reason 
in censuring the defence policy and attitude was that the Defence department was 
consistently refusing to take people of this country and their representatives in 
confidence. Turning to the defence expenditure, he declared that the bulk of this 
was wasted on the frontier where wartime and peacetime were identical. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the debate, referred to the first main contention that 
the country was not in an adequate state of defence and regular forces were not 
properly distributed. This, he said, was natural criticism, but it must be viewed 
from the ultimate i.)oint that India had now the largest aggregate human beim>'s 
namely, 36 million people and to meet the defence requirements of all these tliev 
had only had an income of a Balkan State at the disposal of the central Government 
The resources of this country had not been enough to secure the establishment of 
a first class land, sea and air force such as was necessary to defend the wliole 
country on terms similar to those on which other countries depended. Britain had not 
defended India, someone else would have to. The advance in the perfection of armaments 
during the last 20 years was enormous and we could not hope to bear the cost of main- 
taining a modern army. ‘We can, however, be thankful that in the event of a calamity 
overtaking this country, enormous reinforcements will be available.’ Regarding the 
territorial force, he said that that again was a question of money. He doubted 
the practical value of a vast national militia as suggested by some members. 
Referring to Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s assertion that for the British to Indianize the 
army would be a suicide, the Defence Secretary said that an Indianized army 
would, they envisaged, be as loyal as its predecessor. The House at tliis sta«’e 
adjourned. " 

16th. MARCH Mr. T, S, A. Cheftiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to-day to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. Mr. Chettiar narrated at length 
the conditions of Indians in South Africa quoting from Seth Govind Das’s report 
He referred to Ceylon where most of the Indians were from Madras. The 
Government of India’s responsibility had now increased, he said, because the 
new income-tax law provided for taxing these Indians abroad. He assured the 
Government that the Congress was always prepared to support them in all the 
steps they might adopt to help overseas Indians. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, ‘replying to the debate, dealt with the more 
salient aspects of the subjects, namely, the questions of the Indians in South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guina, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of the 
appointment of agents. Dealing with , South Africa, he admitted the difficulty and 
intensity of the situation and paid a tribute, to the heroism of our countrymen 
there. Referring to the latest problem that the Indians in South Afiica were 
in a state of grave apprehension -as tegjgtras its outcome, he declared that this 
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annrchon;-K)ii was fully shared by the Government of India. We arc and 
hnve been ffu* the l:i.st fortnight in close correspondence with the Union Government 
asrl wo are de'erminod to try oiir utmost by method of negotiations and he for 
one was quite hopeful that this matter was being settled amicably and honourably 
to the satisfactiofi of all sections of Indians. In Fiji the main trouble was 
insecurity of land tenure. Bat this limitation, he reminded the Plouse, an|>licd 
to all and not merely to Indians. He informed the House about the i)ossibility 
of throwing open to "the development of all land not held by the Fijians with 
00 years instead of 21, as a probable ilease period. The Government of India 
had" he added, also taken up -with his Majesty's Government the question of 
aninointing an agent. In British Guiana the problem was of marriages and accor- 
ding to the law there, all marriages which were not registered were illegiti- 
mate. Mr, Tyson, he said, had been instructed to do his best to obtain a satis- 
factory solution. The Village Communities Ordinance was a question in Ceylon 
and he contented himself by reminding the House w^hen the question of true 
relations w'oiild 1)0 taken up negotiation would' also include the disabilities of 
Indians. Turning to JIalaya, he assured the House that while dealing with the 
question the wages problem, status, etc. w'ould be kept in view. 

The motion wms carried without a division. 

Mr. K Santanam moved a cut to discuss ‘the failure of the Government of 
India to protect the cocoaniit industry.’ He said that there w'cre 14 lakhs of 
acres in India, growing cocoaniit, of w’'hich 13 lakhs were in the Madcas Presi- 
dency and South Indian States. The price trend was shown by the fact that 

from Ks. 23 per cwt. in 1929 it came down to Es. 6 in 1935 and after a brief 

period it rose^ again to Es. 12. It fell again to Es. 6. Ceylon cocoanut was being 
diim|)ed at distress prices and what was essentially a cottage industry in Malabar 
was being ruined. The remedy was a specific duty on Ceylon cocoanut. 

Sir Muhammad Zafnillah Khan, replying to the debate, stated that he had 
considerable synijiathy with the view point voiced by the House. He pointed 
out that prices during the last ten years had shown a tendency to fluctuate, 
though from 1931 the prices had veered round giving the cultivator a better 
economic return. Since 1937 there was an unfortunate recession in prices, the 
decline in account being perhaps more than that in other cases. But adequate 

relief could be hoped only through a general rise in world prices. The Govern- 

ment, he asserted, was seriously considering the question. The motion was accepted 
by the House. 

ivir. Mohanlal Saxena moved the last of the Congress cuts to discuss the ques- 
tion of the state prisoners detained without trial. He confined himself mainly 
to the question of the three prisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying, stated that according to the debate there was no support to the mover 
from any part of the House. He felt, -therefore, that his department was not 
guilty. The discussion tvas not concluded, when guillotine was applied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House tlien adjourned. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

17th. MARCH The Assembly began general discussion of the Finance Bill 
to-day the consideration of 'which was moved by Sir Janies Origg, Opening the 
debate with a speech lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai described the 
Finance Blember as conservative in estimatin^j the income and socialistic in puttin'-^ 
his hands into other people’s pockets, and as the worst of the prodigals in expenditure 
Taking first the largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. Desai expressed the 
opinion that a sum of nearly Es. 150 lakhs was concealed in the figures presented 
This sum would be available from the expected sugar imports, Eeferrino* "to the 
paltry sum of five and a half lakhs which was expected to result from the new 
proposals regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was lealiv 
hitting hard the smaller manufacteers and the poorer consumers who depended oli 
these manufacturers. Turning to revenue from the incometax in revitalisiin*- 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance, Mr. Desai said that 
the large proceeds which Sir James Grigg had promised when he introduced the 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. The new law re^mrdino' 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sure to bring in a substantial income. Mr“ Desm 
continued that the proceeds from the tax oh foreign incomes on the aceruai basis 
had not been taken into account while, the results expected from tiglitenim>* the 
machinery of collection had not been shown. Sir James had argued that the^ proceeds 
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from the income-tax would be affected by deterioration in trade. He would point 
out, however, that this year’s income^ax would be based on last year’s profits and 
Sir James himself had said that last year was a good year. "Mr, Desai next 
criticised the removal of the exemption limit on corporation super-tax. This, he 
declared, would gravely affect the smaller industries whose income approached lis. 
50,000. Referring to the proposal to tap the rich in order to counter-balance the 
relief given to the poor, Mr. Desai while not objecting to this principle could not 
commend the wisdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per impee on the last slab --or as it might be called, the last straw. But no 
added taxation would have been necessary if the resolution passed by the House 
recommending ten per cent, cut in the higher salaries would have been given effect 
to. He would repeat his appeal to the officials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 
Coming to the additional import duty on cotton, Mr. Desai failed to understand 
how tiiis was going to bring about immediate change in the growth of long 
staple cotton in India. The effect of the imposition, he reminded the House, would 
amount according to his calculation to a bounty to the foreign competitors— not only 
Lancashire but also Japan~of 4 per cent, on finished cloth and 7 per cent, on yarn. 

Sir Cowasif in a trenchant speech, severely criticised Sir James 

Grigg’s new proposals to ‘soak the rich’ and help Japanese trade with India. Sir 
Gowasji found fault /with the Finance Member’s unorthodox methods of drawing 
upon the military sinking fund to the extent of 49 lakhs. Dealing with the retrench- 
ment of 118 lakhs on the civil side he pointed out that really it was nothing more 
than a postponement of the civil works. He condoled with the Finance Member and 
the country on the drop of 367 lakhs of customs revenue but he felt there was no 
justification for Sir James Grigg to expect an improvement of only 35 lakhs. He 
believed it would be easily a crore. He strongly criticised the income-tax proposals 
and pointed out that the budget proposals confirmed his earlier fears that the new 
accrual basis and other innovations will not yet yield much revenue. He said that 
only 6,396 persons in British India out of 270 millions earned over Rs, 25,000 annually 
w’-hiie only 356 over one lakh. Sir Gowasji then dealt at length with the additional 
import duty on cotton. Sir James Grigg, he said, clutched at it because it 'was the 
only item wffiich w^as showing increasing returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the growth of long staple cotton in India. The Indian mill industry, he 
said, w'as now following the advice of the 1927 textile committee as regards manu- 
facturing a higher quality of cloth the raw materials for wffiich would be coming 
mainly from East Africa. But surely this action on the part of the mill industry did 
not warrant the conclusion that long staple cotton could be grown in India. To 
prove this he quoted the reports of the Indian Central Committee, which showed 
that hardly 7,t)00 bales were capable of being spun at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assured the House, were anxious to use Indian cotton 
because it was cheaper. 

Sir Ziauddin embraced a vast range of subjects. He contended that reduction 
in the value of the postcard did not involve as large a loss of revenue as contended. 
If the price decreased the demand would increase. He also did not accept Sir 
Gow^asji’s argument that India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. He 
had been assured by the growers in the Punjab that they could produce more long 
staple if they found the demand. The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agriculturist. He also dealt with the representation of Muslims in services and 
army in India, particularly the division, of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security and one for the defence of India. 

Dr, Bannerji declared that the heaviness of the burden of taxation could not 
be denied and the incidence of taxation -was far from being equitable. The budget, 
he lamented, -^vas a very disappointing one and lacked foresight and imagination., 
The policy of retrenchment did , not go fat enough and there was no indication of 
the abolition of superfiuoits posts or. cuts in salaries. There was a very unconvincing 
defence of the military expenditure . while the policy behind the aaditional cotton 
duty and khandsari proposals was the continuation of the policy of making the people 
knock their heads against each other. He made a special plea for the Bengal mills 
which, he claimed, would suffer great , hardships. He next criticised the income-tax 
proposals, particularly the . removal of the exemption limit of 50,000 in case of 
corporations. He haS not concluded when the House adjourned. 

18th. MARCH i—Mx. Ahdni RaBhid /Chaudhury referred to the solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle classes and said that this was at the expense 
17 
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of the richer chiRses who were being taxed out of existence. The solicitude of the 
Flnain.*e Olcniber for the lower middle class, however, stopped when members of these 
classes joined together to form companies, British policy in this country had been to 
])revent'the aecumuiation of wealth here. 

Mr Miithuranga Mudaliar pointed out that this was the fifth bill of its nature 
which the boose had to deal with and contained exactly similar provisions, e. g., salt 
duty, ])osteard rates etc. He had no objection to the khandsari duty had it not been 
for "the change in the definition of factories. He next dealt with the evil effects of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turning to the income tax proposals lie 
welcomed the new slab system but felt that it wms no credit to tlie Finance 
Member's bon afidcs because lie had left loopheles for highly paid non-Indian officials. 

Swami Veiikatachallam Chetty reminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance Bill by Sir James Grigg that had received constructive criticisms from 
the a}>position and he hoped that Sir James would make an effort to profit by it. 

Mr. B, Das made an attenpit to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the 
Finance Member for the last five years. Sir James, he declared, was able to 
maintain the credit of the Government of India but not the credit of India. Sir 
James achieved this mainly because of the flight of gold and the high taxation policy 
of his predecessor. He li6])ed Sir James Grigg, when at the war ofrice, would stand 
j)y the dispatches which he had written to the war office about the reduction of army 
expenditure and the claim for large contributions. 

Mr. Askar Ali, Sjieaking as a representative of the poor people of India, wmnted 
the Government of India to consider the case of the poor people. The under-estima- 
tion in this budget had been sufficiently proved. He for his party would merely assert 
that this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 

Mr. Ananthasaymiam Aijyangar declared that the Finance Member should recog- 
nise that, since exports were shrinking, customs revenue must decrease year by year. 
Owing to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic substitutes amongst other 
reasons, India’s exports of raw materials were falling considerably. Only by export 
of gold has they maintained their credit abroad, but this had had the effect of 
impoverishing the country. Eef erring in conclusion to the broadcasting service, Mi\ 
Ayyanger said that there w^as a considerable amount of patronage. They paid the 
same people to speak or perform time after time ; why did they not obtain the 
services of people who were ready to speak or perform free ? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the 20tli. 

20th. MARCH :~Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha put forward to-day Assam’s claim to grea- 
ter financial support from the Centre. The present financial position of the province did 
not permit of the administration being properly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal, the Government would not be able to develop the great natural resources of 
the province. As regards representation in the services, the people of Assam were 
almost completely ignored. This was particularly the case in the Posts and 1 elegraphs 
Department, in which in that part of India BengM had a virtual monopoly. 

Championing the claims of Sind, Mr. . jS/mMan contested the assertion that long 
staple cotton co!ild not be grown in sufficient quantities in India. Sind, he said, 
could grow long staific cotton if the demand arose. But the agriculturists must have 
the co-or)eration of the manufacturers. The Bind of to-day, Mk Sliahban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Sukkur barrage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it wa« saddled with at present. Wem the Central Gov- 
ernment bent on seeing the financial collapse of the province before they came to its 
rescue ? Were they determined to commit financial infanticide ? If the inadequacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 

BIr. 8urya Kmiiar Bom condemned the British policy which had resulted in the 
destruction of all Indian iiadustries,- The British, he declared, were only concerned with 
destruetjon ih this country. They introduced the cinema which affected the morals of 
Ittdm. Fie compared the per capita income of India and the scale of salaries, with the 
position m respect of other countries, and declared that a saving of about R,s. 25 to 30 
crores would he avralable for nation-building activities if there was a proper readjustment 
of military and civil expenditure. 

n-n- Santanani had three tests for judging the merits of the present Budget. 

The first was whether it had efiec ted aD equitable redistribution of the suin of 
me wealth of the country. Out of the sum of Ks. 80 crores, 35 crores came from 
the masses, .40 from the middle and richer classes, and only 5 crores from the non- 
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Indian element. From tMs sum of Rs. 80 crores colieetecl, only about Rs. 10 
crores went to tlie masses. The remaming 70 crores were equally divided between 
the richer classes and the foreigner. Secondly, there was the" question whether 
the Budget increased national emciency. A sum of Rs. 50 crores was wasted on 
Defence, which did not include a proper Navy or Air Force. With Rs, 40 crores, India 
could have had a well equipped Army, Navy and Air Force sufficient to defend India 
■and heriieeds. . ■ ■ 

Seth Sir Haji Abdullah Haroon, speaking as a representative of a cotton growing 
area, complained about mill-owners regarding utilisation of the ]>rodiice. He, hawe\'er, 
would not blame the mill-owners entirely, because this type of cotton was not available 
in abundance. He had no objection to a subsidy as suggested ])y IVlr. Santanam, but, 
he asked, where was the money for the subsidy to come from ? He had, therefore, to 
strongly support the additional cotton duty. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa wanted a reduction of the duty on Indian salt. Turning to the sugar 
proposals, he felt that the Government’s policy w^ould be disastrous to the people, lie 
reminded the Finance Member of his free trade principles, which Mr. Prakasa pointed 
out, ran counter to the present proposal to double the duty on raw cotton. The treat- 
ment as regards post cards —an important item in the poor man’s domestic economy — 
was a positive scandal. He next dealt with the hardshi].)s arising from the income-tax 
pi'oposals and declared that there was discrimination in favour of the Government ser- 
vants. He condemned the method by which income-tax officers made their demands, 
and the failure of the Finance Member to set matters aright. Finally, he declared that 
at present every amenity which contributed to the raising of the standard of living in 
this country, was taxed. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan pointed out that the time had now 
come for a reduction of the salt duty so as to encourage the Indian industry. He 
advocated a protective duty. He also urged the need for reducing the post cards rates, 
and regretted that there was still no hope for a quarter anna post card. Referring to 
the additional cotton duty, and the hope that it ■would help in increasing the cultiva- 
tion of long staple in India, he said that it was small consolation as it was not known 
how many years it would take for bringing about the desired end. The House then 
adjourned. 

21st. MARCH Mr. Satyamurti propounded a number of tests for judging the 
stewardship of Sir James Grigg during the last quinquennium. Were the people of this 
country, he asked, more prosperous than what they were five years ago ? Had the 
purchasing power of the millions in this country been increased to any appreciable 
extent ? Had the standards of life of the people of this country been raised ? 

Mr. Aikman made a brief survey of the general financial position. Looked at 
from almost any angle he said it was evident that at no period since the Great war had 
the Central Government been on so sound a financial footing as it was to-day nor had 
its general policy in other directions given a greater feeling of confidence. Turning to 
the heavy burden of taxation, he pointed out that most of the tmegency taxes im loosed 
during the crisis year of 1931 continued at least in some part until this day. There 
coLilcl be little doubt that the Budget was to-day based on level of taxation that 
was high. 

Mr, M. S, Aney pointed out that while the Finance Bill was intended to secure 
the money needed for expenditure, it also gave the House the opportunity of considering 
the stewardship of the Treasury benches. "He first dealt with what had been termed 
‘Tbmmercial l)epartments”, because they afford a test of the capacity of those in 
charge of the management. Turning to the posts and telegraphs department, he pointed 
out that the extravagance of the telegi*aph section was the cause of the loss in the 
department. He emphasised the need for bringing down the level of postcard rates in 
the interest of the poor man. This, he declared, would be a social service. 

Sir James Grigg, in replying to the four days’ debate, dealt with many points 
made by the speakers, particularly by the Leader of the Opposition. Summarising the 
result of the observations made by the Federation of Indian' Chambers of Commerce and 
the Leader of the Opposition on the, so-called under-estimating Revenue in the Budget, 
Bir James said, “on sugar something or nothing of the 150 lakh’s extra revenue given 
by the federation and the Leader of the Opposition may prove to he forthcoming. On 
income tax there is probably nothing and' A there is anything it goes to die provinces^ 
On military expenditure we may hav^ to provide more and certainly shall not have to 
provide less. Even if we imposed a pay cut, which we have no intention of doing, the 
centre would gain a few tens of ,0nIy/(:Oh the other hand, eostoms Revenue has 
almost certainly been overestimated into account the continiinf?- 
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decline in imports from Lancashire and die Bombay prohibition measure. Altogether, 
so far from there being six erores of margin to play with, there is almost certainly no 
margin at all and certainly not enough to enable us to do without the increased 
supertax on raw cotton.’’ Continuing the Finance Member said : Events in the 
outside world and in the country had prevented things from being better still but 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regards the cessation of the rural 
development grant after two years, Sir James said that the reason was simple. 
Under the new constitution, even more than under the old, the responsibility for 
nation-building rested on the provinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural development were abandoned and efforts were concentrated on starting the 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. 

The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjourned. 

22n(l. MARCH The Assembly began to-day detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyaiigar, on behalf of the Congress party, 
moved that the proposed duty of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund of salt manufactured in, 
or imported into, British India should be reduced by four annas. Mr. Ayyaugar 
emphasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finance 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continued operation on the Surcharge 
Act. This Act was an emergency measure. The Finance Member removed sur- 
charge fx'om income-tax but he continued the surcharge on salt, which commo- 
dity was of the greatest importance to the poor in India. Mr. Ayyangar asked 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the repeal of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finance Bill itself. ■ 

Sir James, Grigg, opposing the amendment, stated that he had ‘nothing up his 
sleeve’ and as such he could be opposing every amendment of this type. The intention 
and desire of opposition with regard to this amendment, he pointed out, 
appeared to be to reduce about 5 as. from duty and then give as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Ranga suggested that if the Finance Member wanted funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt which 
affected everyone in this country, particularly the poorest section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to 33 votes. 

Two amendments to the provisions of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar were rejected. The first amendment moved by 
Mr. Surya Kumar Som which sought to delete the provision amending the defi- 
nition of ‘factory’ and the provision reducing the duty from Re. 1— as. 5 to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som declared that these 
provisions would strangulate the biggest cottage industry which had survived the 
onslaught of British imperialism. The amendment was supported by Prof. Ranga 
and Mr, B. />. Pande, Opposing the amendment Sir James Grigg , Finance 
Member, pointed out that if 2,00,(300 tons of such sugar was to be taxed at 8 as. 
per Gwt. then there would have been revenue of about Rs. 20 lakhs. But since 
the revenue would come to only about Rs. 5J lakhs, it was clear that nearly 
three-quarters of the producers would be unaffected. This meant that the real, 
cottage industry would have to bear the duty of as. 8 against the duty of Rs. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factories. 

Mr. Ahdur Rasheed Chowdhury next moved an amendment to delete the provi- 
sion affecting the definition of ‘factory.’ While opposing the amendment Sir 
James Grigg assured the House that working of these clauses would be watched 
carefully during the coming year and, if any genuine village industry was injured 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment was 
rejected without division. 

Sir H. P, Mody moved for the omission of iLe clause imposing an increased 
duty on imported cotton. Referring to Mr. A. Aikman’s speech, Sir H. P. Mody 
said that apparently the European group had no objection to others bearing the 
tax to balance the budget. As for the Finance Member his maxim seemed to 
be : A thing of duty is a joy forever.’ (Laughter.) This, he said, was a tax on 
raw material and as such fundamentally unsound. Giving various grounds of 
objection to the duty, Sir Homi pointed out that it neutralized the protection 
given to the yarn industry and cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry 
It was not open to the ‘Finance Member by that means to neutralize that 
protection. 

23rd. MARCH The debate was adjourned till to-day when by a majority of 
Xo votes (voting being 59 for and 44 against), the Assembly rejected the proposal 
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to double tlie duty on imported iw cotton. The Muslim League party remained 
neutral in accordance with the direction from its leader. Still I)r. Ziauddin was 
permitted to explain his point of view. Mr. M QUasuddin oi %]xq Punjab, bv 
way of inteiTuption, expressed the hope that the duty would not only be kept 
on but continued even next year. This brought Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on his feet 
with the vigorous exposition that the duty would not add to the length of 
cotton staple. The position of Mr. M* S. Aney, leader of the Nationalist party, 
was not clear until he himself declared at the end of his speech that on the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages, he thought it better to stick to what 
his patriotism instinctively told him, namely to vote against the proposed duty 
for that would certainly add to the cost of the manufactured piecegoods by 3 per 
cent, and to that extent help Lancashire. Incidentally he informed the” House 
that he took his vow of boycotting foreign cloth so long ago as 1895, f.c., 44 years 
ago, eveii though Swadeshi came to be introduced with the partition of Bengal. 

The amendment to the Finance Bill to reduce the cost of the postcard to 
half-anna was taken up in the Assembly somewhat late in the afternoon and so 
no vote could be taken on it. Mr. N. M, Joshi joined in raising a protest against 
maintaining: the postcard rate at the prohibitive level of nine pies while allowing 
the air mail rate to be only at two-and-half annas resulting in a loss of Ps 19 
lakhs, which was being sufiered because it helped the rich. Mr. Q, V. Bewoor, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, did not meet the argument of Mr. 
Joshi and contented himself with working out a loss of Es. 65 lakhs if the rate 
of the postcard was reduced to six pies. 


24th. MARCH The amendment to reduce the postcard rates from nine pies 
to six pics for a single postcard and from one and a half annas to one anna 
for a reply postcard wms passed by the Assembly to-day by fifty-six votes to 
forty-two. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved an amendment which sought to vary 
the rates of supertax. He explained that this amendment was intended to prevent 
the Finance Member from taking 76 lakhs more than what was necessary to meet 
the relief given to the poorer classes by the change from the step system to tire 
slab system. Sir James Grigg, opposing the amendment, declared that, even if the 
offer suggested by Sir Cowasji was possible this particular amendment would 
never be the amendment which he or the House would accept. The amendment was 
withdrawn. 

The House next accepted by 52 votes to 45, Mr. T, S. A, Chettiar's amend- 
ment by which the first 45,000 of the total income of every Hindu undivided 
family would be exempted from supertax. 

A number of other amendments were moved and rejected. These included 
one by Mr. Manu Subeder who sought to exempt from supertax incomes of 
Joint Stock Companies up to Es. 30,000 a year. The amendment was rejected 
without a division ; but the House accepted by 51 votes to 4-3 Mr. Ananta- 
sayanam Ayangar's amendment to fix the exemption limit at 10,000. The House 
sat twenty minutes beyond five o’clock and disposed of the remaining amend- 
ments. The Finance Member thereupon announced that he would not move the 
third reading of the Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Eejection op the Certified Finance Bill 

25th. MARCH ’.—Feelings ran high while Sir James Grigg's attitude was called 
into question at to-day’s sitting of the Assembly. Congress members vehemently 
protested against the policy of certification which governed all the Finance Bills 
rejected by the House. 

The Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor General was rejected by the 
House by 50 votes to 42. The Muslim League Party and unattached members re- 
mained neutral. 

Supplementary BmiABm 

A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
come in course of payments during the year ending March 31, 1939, in respect of 
working expenses, was also rejected by 62 votes to 46. A number of speakers criti- 
cised the failure of government in this connection to furnish adequate explanations 
for this demand in the House or before the standing Finance Committee for railway. 

Earlier, the House rejected two more supplementary demands in respect of 
railways. The first in regard to working expenses, maintenance and supply of loco- 
motive power was rejected by 52 votes to 39 while the second relating to expenses of 
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electrical dopn.rtii'ieiiit rejected by 50 votes to 40. Tlie three railway demands 
rejeeied by the Hoiiae totalled Es. 122,55,000, while the two demands ixissed without 
a ilivisioir totalled Its. 13,55,000. The Assembly then adjourned till the 2‘. th. 

Indo-Beitibh Teade Agreement 

27tli. MARCH :“-The Assembly to-day began a two-days' debate on the new Tndo- 
British Trade Agreemerit, Sir Mohammad Zafi'ullah^ Commerce Member, opened the 
debate with a powerM one-hour speech to which the Bouse listened for the most 
part with close silent attention. He moved 

‘‘‘This Assembly approves of the Trade Agreement signed on ^ March 20, 1939 
between his Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the India Government." 

He gave a detailed account of the advantage that he said India had secured 
as a result of the agreement- He began with an explanation of the protracted nature 
of the negotiations which had lasted for three years now. They had certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the Hon >se would 
appreciate that the search for the basis of a settlement satisfactory to both^ sides on 
a wide range of the complex questions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time required to dispose of even questions which appeared 
comparatively simple was the subject of Ceylon. It took the Government of India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Office that having regard to Ceylon's 
proximity to India and to the variety of other questions besides trade involved, the 
question of Ceylon should be kept apart from these discussions. Sir Mohammad assured 
the House that there was no lack of anxiety or preparation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of the question. He gratefully acknow- 
ledged the assistance of the unofficial advisers. Their help, he said, was of the greatest 
value : but it was unfortunate that there were differences between their point ^of view 
and that of the Government. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory features in this 
agreement they would not have been for tlie assistance of the non -official advisers. He 
himself took the responsibility for whatever cause there was for dissatifaction the agree- 
ment might contain. Explaining the cotton articles, vSir Muhammad referred to the conti- 
nuous decline since the war in the imports into India of United Kingdom cotton goods 
coupled with a eontiuiious increase in Lancashire's takings in cotton. The position, 
therefore, that confronted the unofficial advisers and himself in June 1937 when nego- 
tiations began was that if we w<-..re anxious to secure free access to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against this 
background Sir Muhammad Zafriillali briefly detailed the provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the agreement would place an intolerable biirden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it was to take an extremely exaggerated 
view. The resource and enterprise of the industry, the high degree of eificiency it had 
reached by this time and further improvements tliat in certain matters it was capable 
of making were the fullest guarantee that these concessions would not call for any 
undue sacrifice on the part of the industry. The industry had made a steady improve- 
ment in exporting to the United Kingdom and the colonies where it competed on 
equal terms with the United Kingdom. Without the help of any protection the Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was called upon to make in the interests of Indian trade would be 
a very very small one. The main advantage to India of the cotton articles of the 
agreement was the continued assurance that the United Kingdom would do whatever 
possible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve the percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashire was not taking sufficient short 
staple cotton. The percentage of short staple cotton to the total quantity was 41.4 in 
, 1933 and had increased to Gl.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conversations with Lancashire. 

Proceeding to other parts of the agreement, Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
intact. Two exceptions were rice and wheat The modification at present for rice was 
practically of no concern to India because India exported certain high grades whi(4i 
were not affected ; while as regards wheat, because of the enormous world stocks, India 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Eurthermore, Canada and Aus- 
tralia had also surrendered preference on wheat and as long as Australia and India 
were on the same level Indian industry would not be affected adversely. After 
explaining the position in regard to other, article, such as chrome, linseed, hides and 
skins, Bir Zafrulla summed up by stating that the total number of items of the 
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United Kingdom goods, to wMcli India gave preference under the Otiawa agreement, 
had been lOB and this had been reduced to 20, renresenting the withdrawal of |)re- 
ferences amounting to Rs. 11 crores. In the United Kingdom, India would enjoy 
preferences on 82 per cent of her export trade. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, on 88 per cent, of India’s total imports, 
the United Kingdom would enjoy no preferences, leaving India free to use this large 
percentage of her imports as a bargaining weapon to make her own aiTangements 
with other countries. Apart from the actual arrangements the value of the trade 
agreement must also be judged from the quantity of 'trade i,)etween the two countries 
and exchange and other conditions that prevail in the countries. The United 
Kingdom, said Sir Zafriiila, was India’s largest customer. Of our exports the United 
Kingdom's share was 27 per cent, in 1933. For the first ten months this year it 
was 34.7. The balance ot trade between the two countries, which was once adverse 
to the extent of 30 or 40 crores gradually became favourable, till for 10 months in 
1938 the favourable balance was 8 crores. 

Three amendments to Sir Muhamad’s motion were moved. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta moved that the considerations of the proposals contained in the trade agreement 
should be postponed till the next Simla session pending the investigation of their 
probable effect on the agricultural, Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting of the Commerce Member, leaders of different parties in the 
House, one elected hon-official member of the House representing commerce, one 
elected non-oiffcial member representing industry, and one attached member. 

Mr. A, 8. Aikman moved that the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Simla session, pending the report of a committee of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members elected by single transferable vote, which committee shall 
examine the probable effects of the agreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of India. 

8ardar Sant Singh moved the substitution of the following for the original 
motion : ‘Having considered the trade agreement made between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, this House is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement be postponed till his Majesty’s 
Government agrees to modify the same by guaranteeing the purchase of 659,000 bales 
of Indian cotton in the first year, raising it to one million bales within three years, 
with the proportion of 37 ‘between the long and short staple’. 

Urging the need for postponing the agreement, Mr. A, C. Dutta pointexl out 
that the" subject was so vast and complicated as to take three years for completing 
the negotiations. Besides, such postponement would not have any adverse effect, 
because under article 16 of the agreement, the two Governments could apply the 
provisions, as far as might be possible, pending tlie coming of the agreement. The 
whole question, he said, in short was the protection of the Lancashfre industry as 
against the ])rotection of the Indian textile industry and between the two competitors 
one had to be sacrificed and the sacrifice was of India’s textile industry. Unlike the 
Ottawa agreement this went to the extent of touching India’s protected industries. 
The effect would be dumping from Lancashire, and a fall in prices coupled with an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile industry. 

Mr. Aikman stated that the European group felt strongly and unanimously 
that the new agreement was overwhelmingly in India’s interest. He believed that 
time would prove the value of the agreement to the masses of the country and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as proposed by the amendment, should help to 
prove this benefit. Britain and India, he continued, had a common objective in the 
economic field, namely, the mamtenance of export trade, in one case of the manu- 
hictured goods and in the other of agTieultiiral produce and semi-manufactured goods. 
There wnis, therefore, an opportunity for safeguarding the trade between the two 
countries and for increasing it to the fullest extent by a policy of mutual coopera- 
tion, which involved a policy of give and take- He felt that the importance of the 
United Kingdom market to Indian was perhaps more obvious than the importance 
of India’s market to the United' Kingdom.. The agreement did not give everything 
to India. But neither Britain nor India was satisfied. 

28th. MARCH -The neutrality of Mr. JinnaVa^ Muslim League party greatly 
helped the Congress in combination -with the Nationalists to reject the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement by 59. votes against 47 to-day. Previous to this when the 
House divided on the European gx’oup’s proposal for the postponement of the 
decision till the Bimla session, four .members of the Nationalist group, namely, 
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^le^svB \neY Sant Singli, Lalchand Navalrai and Baijiitli Bajoria, remained 
neutral Tlie'reason, as given by Mr. Ane^ was the refusal of the Governnieiifc 
to abide by the verdict of the Assembly, The House then adjourned till the 30th, 
Foreigners’ REaisTRATioH Bill (coNTD.) 

30th MARCH :—Sir Reginald MaxwelVs Bill for the registration of foreig- 
ners as reported by the Select Committee was taken up in the Assembly 
to-dav. Sir Eeginald, moving consideration of the Bill, briefly explained the 
ehau'“‘es made by the Select Committee, particularly to exemption of private house- 
holda-s from the obligation to give information to the authorities of any foreig- 
ners residing with them. . p ^ , ,, , 

The House having adopted the motion for consideration took up the clauses. 
Mr. Ananthasayanam moved the Congress party amendment to enlarge the 
scope of the deflnition of foreigner as follows 

“The word “foreigner” shall denote a person who is not a British subject domici- 
led in the U. K. or a British Indian subject, or a Ruler or subject of an Indian 
State or a person duly appointed by a foreign Government to exercise diploma- 
tic function or a Consul or a Vice-Consul.” 

He rebutted the suggestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benefit on Indians and pointed out that under its exemp- 
tion clause Indians had been treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell explained that Government had every sympathy with 
the object intended by the mover of the amendment but declared that the question 
at issue was what was useful in the present case. He had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

31st. MARCH The amendment was passed by 63 votes to 42, the Muslim 
League Party and Congress Nationalists voting with Congress for the motion. 

Prof. Ranga sought to amend the exemption clause so as to give power to 
the Government to exempt individual foreigner but not any class or description of 
foreigners. Mrs. Subbaroyan supported the amendment as it would prevent the Govern- 
ment from using its power of exemption in favour of people such as those from 
South Africa. 

The House passed Prof. Ranga* s amendment to provide that a co])y of every 
order passed under the Act shall be placed on the table of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature. The House then agreed to Sir Reginald MaxwelVs motion 
that the Bill us amended be passed. 


Children’s Employment Amend. Bill 

Sir Mohd. ZafruUah next moved that amendments to the Employment of Children’s 
Act made by the Council of State be passed. After a short discussion the House 
accepted the motion and resumed general discussion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) 
Bill Mr. Brojendra Naraya?i Chaudhury, who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday Apiil 3. 

Two Tariff Bills Introduced 

Two Tariff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Muhammad ZafruUah Khan to 
give effect to the Government of India’s decisions on the reports of the Tariff Board 
on sugar, paper and magnesium chloride and continne the duties on silk and broken rice. 

1’he first Bill is intended to continue the motection of import duty on sugar for 
a period of two vears at the rate reduced from Es. 7-4 to Es. 6-12 per cwt. pending 
further enquiry of the industry in 1940. 

The second Bill refers to magnesium chloride, paper, silk, and broken rice. The 
Tariff Board, savs the statement of objects and reasons, recently submitted its report on 
the sericulture industry also. As there was not sufficient time to complete the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective duties on silk and certain 
manufactures of silk expired, it was proposed to continue the existing duties for 
another year under this Bill 

Since the passing of the Indian, Tariff Amendment Act, 1038, the Government 
had maintained a careful watch on the position of rice in the Indian market 
and they were satisfied in the interests , of the Indian rice grower that the ])ro- 
tection duty of as. 12 per maond on hrbken rice should be continued for another 
year. This proposal was also incorporated in the Bill The bill continues for 
seven years and at as. 12 instead of Es. 1-5 the duty on magnesium chloride 
and recasts the schedule relating to paper in accordance with the Government’s 
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decisions on tlie Tariff Board report announced yesterday. All the above provi- 
sions are to liave immediate effect. 

Indo-bbitish Trade Agreement Bill 

To give immediate effect to the changes in tariffs consequent on the new Indo- 
British Trade Agreement, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan introduced a bill wliieli 
mfer afc provides for a contingent variation of the rates of import duty on cotton 
piecegoods of British manufacture and empowers the central Government to make 
these variations as occasion may arise in conformity with the terms of the Agreement, 
The Bill removes the standard rate of 30 per cent, and the preferential ro,te of 20 per 
cent, ad valorem on 14 articles and substitutes the standard rate of 25 per cent. It 
also abolished the preferential rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Kingdom, while retaining the preferential rate in favour of the produce of the 
colonies. Protection on cotton goods is extended upto 1912. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tariff effect. Forty-four articles on %vhicli the standard rate of 25 
per cent, is to be imposed include lead pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
articles, iron and steel articles and German silver, and aluminium articles. The 
articles on which preference in favour of the colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled coffee, fruit juices, bottled fruits and vegetables. 

The preferential rate is removed without a varying standard rate on the follow- 
ing among other articles : Silk and artificial stockings, electric light bulbs, platetl 
cutlery and toys. The preferential rates on ale and beer have been removed and the 
standard rate on these commodities has been brought into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. Preference is given in favour of the colonies only in soda ash. 
Preferences are abolished and standard advalorcm rates reduced from 35 per cent, to 
25 per cent, in the following among other cases 

Toilet soap, woollen yarn, woollen fabrics, woollen hosiery and knitted apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the preferential rate on carriages, retains such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is respect of motor cycles. 

Coal Mines Stowing Bill 

3rd. APRIL :—The Assmbly today before lunch concluded the general discus- 
sion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayayi Ciiaudhury, who 
continued Ms speech when the general discussion was resumed, emphasised the 
need for making some discrimination between the different mines. Otherwise, ho 
said, it was possible that the better worked mines would be penalised and the 
producers of inferior typo of coal would benefit at the expense of the producers 
of better class of coal. He also pointed out the danger to smaller ^ collieries which 

are likely to be driven out of existence. He felt that the cess, if levied, ought 

to be from the producers of the inferior quality of coal and from those whose 
mines were more in need for stowing. It was the duty of the State to study 

all the implications and effects of such measure before introducing it. 

The House then passed the first reading and took up the detailed considera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Out of the ten amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, while the two moved by Mr. N. M. JosM were rejected. The first 

amendment moved by Mr. Joshi to provide for labour representation on the 
Board to administer cess that would be levied, was pressed to a division and 
rejected by 45 votes to 5, the Congress party remaining neirtral. Mr. Joshi’s 
amendment was supported by Prof. Banga who strongly protested against the 
one-sided representation which the Government had proposed. The House next 
accepted without division the amendment moved by Mr. Bajoria to reduce the 
maximum rate of ccss from four annas to three annas per ton. The second 
amendment moved by Mr. JosM sought to apply section 11 of the Indian 
Mines Act of 1923 with regard to the composition of the committee of enquiry 
to consider any reference made on the orders passed under the provisions of the 
bill. Mr. JosM urged for a division on the amendment but when the Chair 
directed those in favour of the amendment to stand up only Mr. Joshi was 
found in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
the discussion when it adjourned. 

4ai. APRIL During the detailed discussion of the Bill which continued 
today, Mr. iV. if. Joshi pressed for . division on Prof. Banga^s amendment to 
give two seats to labour on the committee of enquiry to consider any reference 
made on the oidd’s passed under the provisions of the Bill. On the Chair 
directing those in favour of the: amphdrnent to stand up, only Prof. Banga and 
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Mv, Joshi were found to fa%^oiir the amendment, The _IIoiise tliereaiter rapidly 
passed the remaining clauses of the Bill and accepted Sir. M* ZairuUaii'‘s motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Consideration OF Tariff Bill (contd) 

The Tariff Bill relating to broken rice, silk, paper and pulp and magnesium 
chloride was then taken up. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Commer<3e Member, 
outlined the provisions of the Bill which he said sought to^ continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk goods for a period of three years and 
duties on wood pulp and protective duties on certain classes of paper and aIso_ to 
regulate for a period of seven years protective duties on magnesinm chloride. 
Keferring to silk goods, he pointed out that the report of the Tariff Board ^ which 
recently'’ conducted an enquiry into the sericultural industry had. been received so 
late that there had not been time for a complete examination of it before 
March 31 when the protective duties were to expire. The duties vfere therefore 
being continued at the rate at which they stood at the end of last year, llic 
Commerce Member Vv’ent on to explain in detail the reason vdiy the Government 
differed from the recommendations of the Tariff Board on wood pulp und^ why 
the Government felt that no case had been made out for the extension of 
luoteciion to grass ]mlp and the rate of protection for paper should be 9 pies 
per pound and not 11 pies as suggested by the Board. 

Mr. Satyamurti animadverted to the ‘indecent haste with which the Govern- 
ment had dung at members the three Tariff Board reports and the ^ Government 
resolutions thereon and were proceeding with the Bills dealing with questions 
of fundamental importance. All within less than a week. He asked that the 
Tariff Board reports should be published as soon as they were received by ^ the 
Government so that the public could judge by themselves the recommendations 
and reasons given in support of them. Instead of an independent, impartial and 
permanent board that was required, the Government had appointed a series of 
ad hoc bodies, composed of their political dependents, but had now practically 
dissolved the last of these and had constituted themselves into a tariff board 
to decide for themselves what amount of protection was or was not needed. 
When the Government differed from the recommendations of a properly consti- 
tuted tariff board they should leave the matter to the verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. Would the Government adopt that principle, he asked, 
with regard to the present Bill. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir confined himself to magnesium chloride. He challenged 
tlie^ Government’s suggestion that the Tariff* Board had erred in their .recommen- 
dations in this respect. The whole point, he submitted, was the question of freight. 
He felt strongly that the Government was wrong in stating that it was the Tariff 
Board which had erred. He hoped that the Govornment would realize this and 
rectify the_ mistake, 

Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed at the outset urged the need for the immediate publi- 
cation of the Tariff Board reports as soon as they were received by the Government. 
These reports, he said, ought to be public property and not to be treated as eontklen- 
tial. He next turned to the taxation policy of the Government and declared that 
tlic whole policy required re-examination and revision. Whatever protection might 
pc given to any industry, he continued, should be considered as a loan to the 
industry concerned and ought to be returned ultimately to the consumer. He liatl 
not concluded when the House adjourned. 

APRIL i-Gontinuing the general discussion on the Bill to-day, Mr. Avanasi- 
Imgkam Chethar pointed out that though the protective duty on rice had a{*hievefl 
the object oi preventing the Siamese imports, the price still remained depressed 
because the price in India of rice was effected by heavy imports from Burma. He, 
theretore, teh that Government ought to do something to remove the adverse effect 
OI Burmese imports on the price of rice in India. 

^ Ml. P, A. B^nerjee commented on what he considered to be unfairness in 
spiinging on the House on a short notice three different tariff bills. After enuncia- 
ting the mam protection as outlined by the Fiscal Commission, Mr. 

Go'^’crnmentjs attitude in the matter. Eemarking that the 
worked successfully for the last 15 years, Mr. Bannerjee 
a^,seited that this was not- being attacked from behind and slowly destroyed. 

^ ^ warning against the grant of indiscriminate protection to 
the Indian manufacturer. Steps must be taken to make sure that such protection 
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■vyoiild not be at the expense of the consumer, that the manufactiiier was giTing 
sufficient attention to the utilisation of the Indian talent and Indian ca]'»ital and was 
patriotic enough to 11 se Indian raw material. He found the Indian industries like 
textiles, iron, steel, paper and others were ail interlinked, each of them being interested 
in extending the protection to the other. He also noticed the curious fact that 
things like iiiagnesium were being sold by Indian manufacturers to far-off places 
like Czechoslovakia at competitive prices. Government should go into these parti- 
culars before extending the protection. 

Mr, Miihainad Ahziwzuw dealing with bamboo pulp and paper industry pointed 
out that no convincing case had been made out by the Tariff Board for the continua- 
tion of protection. Healing with rice, he narrated with the help of staiisties the 
conditions of the poor rice-grower in Southern India and ho?/ the grower vras effected 
by heavy imports at low prices. He criticised the step- motherly attitude of the 
Government of India and declared that the life of poor agricuitiiiist was becoming 
very precarious. He asserted that tariffs were manipulated in this country merely 
to give better markets for the British goods in Burma or Ceylon but never in the 
interests of Indian goods. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan said that criticism had been directed not against wLat ?vas 
proposed to be done but against what had not been done. It had been pointed 

out that imports of rice from Burma depresed the prices in India and nothing 
had been done to correct that. But that, said the Commerce Member, really 

had no connection wdth the import duly which w^as imposed in order to 

reduce and, if possible, to stop the imports of broken rice from Siam. 

Eeferring to magnesium chloride, the Commerce Member dw''elt on the many 

factors including reduced cost of production which in Government’s opi- 
nion iustified reduction in duty from 15 annas proposed by the board to 12 as 

fixed by the Government. As regards paper, Sir Mohamed said that in 1938 the 
9 ariff Board sought to extend protection to paper mills using grass in face of the 
findings of the previous boards and without any facts to justify departure from 
these findings. The 1931 board found that grass mills had not made out a case 
for protection but they enjoyed and Tvould even now continue to enjoy the benefits 
of protective duty imposed on the imports of bamboo pulp. In any ease 
the revenue duty w^as quite enough to give protection to both. The Com- 

merce Member justified the reduction in protective duty on paper from 11 pics per lb. 
recommended by the board to nine pies. He submitted that Government had not acted 
arbitrarily in either case and their conclusion had been arrived at after a careful consi- 
deration of all the factors. The motion for consideration of the bill was passed vritlioiit 
division and the House adjourned. 

6th. APRIL r—The Assembly began to-day a detailed consideration of the clauses of 
the Bill. The first amendment to be accepted W'as Mr. T, S. A, Chetiiyar’s seeking to 
convert the duty on wood pulp from revenue to j)rotective duty. The House then 
rejected without a division Bir Ziauddin AhmadJs amendment to reduce the duty on 
woodpulp from 25 to 20 per cent. 

The objection on the ground that the sanction of the Governor-General 
was required wms raised by Sir M. Zafrullah on Mr. Chettiar’s amendment to 
provide for an alternative rate of duty on woodpulp so that it w^ould be 25 per cent, 
ad valorem or Es. 35 per ton whichever was higher. The chair ruled that the 
amendment did not require the sanction of the Governor-General. Moving the 
amendment, Mr. Chettiar urged the need for having a minimum figure for duty in 
order to provide against any fall in the price of imported pulp. 

Opposing the amendment, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad asserted that there was no 
justification for raising the quantum of protection especially when the industry had 
passed the stage of protection entirely. The amendment was pressed to a division and 
accepted by 63' votes to 46. Mr. Ohettiar’s amendment fixing the period of duty as 
up to March 31, 1942, was also passed. The House disposed of the remaining clauses of 
the bill and accepted Bir Zafrullah Khan’s motion that the bill as amended be passed. 

Peotbctxok for Sugar Industry 

Sir Zafrullah Khan next briefly moved the bill to provide for continuance for a 
further period of protection conferred on sugar industry in British India be taken into 
consideration. Sir Muhammad traced . the- history of sugar industory since the first 
Sugar Tariff Board report of 1930-31 which recomxnendcd protection for a period of 
15 years. The Government, he continued, had. accepted the recommendation that there 
would be a duty of Es. 7-i = per , for the first seven years and later in 1937 had 
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instituted an enquiry as recommended by the 1930-31 Tariif Board. Since the siib- 
Biissioii of the report of the 1937 board the conditions in the industry had fluctuated 
so much that the Government felt that any application of the recommendations^ of the 
last Tariff Board at present -would not bo fair. The Government therefore decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further period of two years at E-s. 6-12 per cwt.^ If 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at, he concluded, there was sufficient 
justification for a greater reduction in duty. 

Mv Mohanlal Saxena criticised the manner in -whicli the Government had 
arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the report which had been submitted 
in Dec. 1937. He commented on the Government's failure in placing all information at 
the disposal of the Tariff Board as, for example, the Imperial Co-uncii of Agricultural 
Eesearch had not tendered any evidence before the board on this important agricuturai 
commodity. He reminded the house of the fact that according to the Tariff Board 
there were inadequate facilities for research work and lack of statistical details regarding 
the industry. 

Mr. 8. AT. 8om said that few industries could show more brilliant response to 
protection than had the sugar industry. Within two years of tariff being first imposed 
in 1932 a number of sugar mills in India had increased from around 30 to over 100. 
Bimilaiiy in the year before the establishment of protection about one million tons of 
Java sugar were imported, while in 1937 Indian mills produced more sugar than requi- 
red for home consumption. The international sugar agreement which restricted Indian 
exports to Burma and Ceylon was an unholy alliance ibetween the British and Dutch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventing the expansion of the Indian 
industry. The Tariff Bill represented the second attempt to thwart the Indian industry. 

Mr. Manu Suhedaj^ said that Tariff Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Federal Court. They should consist of independent people and their advice should 
not be rejected. The suggestions of this Tariff Board had been unceremoniously 
repudiated. It was no use, Mr. Subedar declared, surrounding the country with 
a wall in which holes were left for enemies to enter. Either kill the sugar industry 
or protect it adequately. Mr. Subedar deplored the introduction of tarifl* changes in 
the middle of the season and quoted from the report to show that this was apt to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. The House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. 

Paesi Succession Amend. Bill 

llth. APRIL r—Before Dr. Deshmitkh^s Bill was taken up to-day, the House passed 
after ten minutes^ debate the Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act of 1925 in 
respect of intestate succession among Parsis moved by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir 
Oowasji explained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in the Council of 
State by the late Sir Pheroze Sethna. At present he pointed out that the law which 
governed the Parsi intestate succession was that laid down by Act 21 of 1865. It had 
beoji felt for a long time by Parsis that this enactment was more than 70 years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
supply deficiencies to incorporate as far as possible judicial decisions which the com- 
munity accepted, to make changes commonly desired and to make arrangements 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft the enactment. This Bill, he 
assured the House, had the complete support of the Parsi community and the Parsi 
panchayat, 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill (contd.) 

Dr. Deshviiikli was cheered as he rose to move for reference to a select com- 
mittee his Bill to grant the right of divorce to Hindu women. He spoke with nerve 
md delivered some hard thrusts at the orthodox opponents and at the Law 
Member who he anticipated was going to oppose the Bill. Dr. Deshmukii made 
it clear at the outset that the Bill was an enabling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who preferred to bear the misery, the af»'Ouy and the 
wrong of a married life were free to do so. The Bill would not interfere with them 
It, he claimed, was a hundred per cent Hindu measure entirely within the four 
cornp of the Hindu Law. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of change. Hinduism, he declared, had been doing nothing else but 
a change to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. Examples of changes were not 
to to seek. Mr. Ba}ona himself was an example in the house. He said that Dr 
Deshmukh was a Vaishya (third caste), speaking and championing religion in suite 
of the sciiptural in^^^ but , Brahmins or Kshatriyas Wd do so 

(laughter). The Bill, secured the approval of orthodox 

Miuisteis like Mi» C. Eajagopalaenariar. Then, again, if it was not entirely fu 
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consonance with the sprit of Hinduism how could it have Becnred the ap]>roval of 
Mr. Savarkar, the president of Hindu Mahasabha. Eeferriiip; lo the cxi^ected oppo- 
sition, Dr. Deshmukh reminded the Treasury benches of the attitude ado]:)ted by the 
Home Secretary in the Council of State on Mr. G. S. Motilai’s Bill relating* to 
monogamy and asked them to follow the principle enunciated there that the Govern- 
ment itself might not be in a position to briii^* forward a social reform measure but 
might help a private member who did so provided there was suilident public oiinioii 
ill favour of it. The Government should also recall that in 1856 on the Widow 
Eemarriage Act the Government spokesman had declared that even if it helped one 
little girl to escape the dreadful fate of forced brahmacharya, the Government 
would be justified in supporting it. The circumstances were more favourable now. 

Sir N, N* Sircar referred to the help which he had given to Dr. Deshmukh 
in drafting measures relating to social reform and to the fact that an ofiiciai day 
had been given to Dr. Deshmukh earlier in the session for the Bill. He admit- 
ted that the question raised by Dr. Deshmukh's bill was one of great imporiaiice 
and deserved every sympathy but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to the 
Hindu woman whose cause he had chamx^ioned by the present Bill. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that onus was heavy on the |3rotagonists to prove that a 
majority of the community affected by this measure wanted it and that there was 
a genuine demand for it. Dr. Deshmukh had analysed the opinions on the Bill into 
three classes, namely, those in favour, those against and those which had adopted 
a neutral attitude. Dr. Deshmukh w^ent wrong in assuming that there was a 
majority of opinion in favour of the Bill. He would remind the Bouse that 
those oxunions, which while ^ agreeing in princix>le, insisted on a condition that 
could not be inserted in the Bill by the select committe, could not be considered to 
be in favour of the Bill, There should not be a confusion of issues. The right to 
divorce was the issue but the bulk of opinion on the Bill was that unless certain 
conditions were introduced the Bill was unacceptable. From this it must be cons- 
trued that such opinions were against the Bill. Taking the province of Madras, for 
instance, ^ Dr. Deshmukh had analysed that eight opinions were in favour and 
three against, while three were neutral. He referred to the House a number of 
oxfinions and declared that there was some doubt about Dr. Desniukh’s mathematical 
accuracy because there were not less than 10 opinions which could only be taken as 
against the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar said that there could be no doubt that a prepon- 
derating bulk of Hindu opinion was severely against the measure as it was before the 
House. Sir N. N. Sircar next clarified the Government’s attitude towards such measures. 
The only exception wdiich the Government had made in the rule of not interfering 
religion and social customs and practices on the x:coxde of India wt.s when the 
ordinary sense of morality, etc., was impinged even though the majority of opinion 
was against interference. In the piesent instance, however, this condition justifying 
interference did not exist. It could never be brought wdthin the same category as 
infanticide, for instance. Something more than a mere division in the House, he 
pointed out, was necessary before the Government could take step for forcing the 
opinion of the reforming minority down the throats of the majority. He next arui- 
lysed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out the difliciilties which lay in the w’ay 
of a woman seeking shelter under the provisions of the Bill. The issue of the typ^s 
of impotency or incurability, he said, could not be easily decided in a court of law. 
As for the ground of divorce based on change of religion, he wanted to know why 
life should be made undesirable by the mere change of religion. ‘What of the case 
’vvhen a husband tolerates a wife to practise a different religion ?’ It might be easily 
argued that what was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander, (Laughter). 

Another ground urged for divorce was that of husband marrying another woman 
while the first marriage was in force. But could not a scoundrel get round this by 
maintaining concubines ? The last ground put forward by the Bill was desertion for 
a period of three years. What would Dr. Deshmukh say . to a husband who returned 
to his wife after a lapse of two years 11 months and 29 days ? (Laughter). Further, 
Dr. Deshmukh had not provided for a case of cruelty by a husband or a case of a 
husband leading improper life who would remain beyond reach of law. Another 
important matter which this ‘one-elause Bill’ overlooked was the question of custody 
of children. Nine out of ten women, he asserted, would rather not have recourse to 
this law for the sake of children. In the face of all this he also reminded ' Dr. Desh- 
mukh that Hindu Law as it was, w^ more generous than Dr. Deshmukh’s measure. 
He pointed out that the existing , law gave the right of judicial separation, and the 
right of maintenance in cases TOen concubines were kept in the same house as the 
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wife, wiien the cruelty of the husband was such as could be a danger to her life. 
Besides, there was also elasticity in the practical application of the law by c oiirts. Dr. 
Deshmukli, he continued, had apparently left to the select committee a lacuna regar- 
ding the provisions relating to succession in the Bill, for example, as regards 
five or six different classes of aw property. The motion before the House, 

proceeded the Law Member, was for reference to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, he pointed out, it would mean that the House accepted the 
principle of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this would be in spite of overwhelming opinion 
to the contrary. 

Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that as a member of the Government in his 
opinion the whole question must be left to a change in social ideas betv'een the 
Hindus themselves. Obviously ideas were changing and if a change in the desired 
direction was to be effected it must be through reasoning, persuasion and propaganda. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct possibility but in the mean while he 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to get a better champion for their 
cause than Dr. Deshmukh. (Laughter)* The House at this stage adjourned. 

Status of Hindu V7omen (contd.) 

12th, APKIL I'— A packed ladies gallery awaited the resumption of the 
debate on Mr. ffegde's resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
to examine and report on the present position of women under the existing 
laws with special reference to rights and disabilities in regard to ownership, 
disposal of property, rights of guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, 
rights in respect of ioint family property, rights of inheritance and succession and 
marital rights. 

When the discussion began Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original resolution the apointment of a committee of a chairman 
and six members of whom not less than four -would be non-officials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report on the rei'orms which were necessary for 
improving the right of Hindu women to residence and maintenance, and the legis- 
lative measures necessary to give effect to such reforms. 

The debate which was opened by Dr, Deshmukh resolved itself into a continua- 
tion of the overnight discussion on Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill. 

Commending his amendment, Di\ Deshmukh suggested that as far as the per- 
sonnel of the proposed committee was concerned it should not be restricted to members 
of the house. There were, he said, very many competent persons outside the House 
whose knowledge and experience on the subject could be availed of. 

Bupporting the amendment Islx.Bhulahhai Desai referred to the trend of yester- 
day’s debate on the question of divorce and alluded to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, continued Mr. Desai, in these 
matters, required co-ordinated and homogeneous progress. He sympathised with Sir 
N. N. Bircar’s criticism of those parts of the resolution %vhicli 'were considered to be 
far too wide to serve any useful purpose. Mr, Desai analysed biieliy the personal 
law in the country as regards Muslims and Hindus and warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes except in certain individual respects. It would, 
he declared, not only be futile but almost dangerous. He next criticised the connota- 
tion %Yhich was attempted to be given to the term divorce. To think that there was 
a “right” to divorce, he asserted, was entirely to misunderstand the relation between 
man and woman and the meaning of the term “marriage.” The issue of the matter 
W’as that one might come across a difficulty or a danger but from that it could not 
be construed that a right to something followed. 

Sir iY. Y. Sircar accepted the amendment on behalf of the Government. He 
said that it was no secret that the amendment 'was drafted by him and Doctor Desh- 
mukh tabled it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked strange that the 
deputation of women, which waited on him the other day, had felt that the original 
resolution woxxld not do any good to them and had accepted the modifications embo<iied 
in the resolution. Bir N. N. Sircar, explaining theim plications of the amendment, said 
that although it restricted the scope of enquiry at focussed attention on certain crucial 
aspect of question. The Law Member explained at considerable length the present 
position of Hindu women in regard to ^maintenance and residence. The question of 
residence and maintenance of a wife whose , husband had married a second time or 
was keeping a concubine in the same house also required investigation, continued Sir 
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N. N. Sircar. It mis oEten felt that a Magistrate should have larger powers to order 
niaintenance for a ivife wdiose husband, short of using actual violence, maltreated her 
in every other way. Sir N. N. Sircar said that although he would not give an under- 
taking, the Government hoped to set up a committee, ivhich might help Hindu women 
and the country to a large extent. 

Mr. Bajoria said he had no objection to Dr. Deshrnukh’s amendment. 
Mr Asafali deprecated the tone which the debate was tending to take. He referrcil 
to the resolution and the change made by the amendment and reminded the House 
of the principie for which the Congress stood. 

The House accepted wdthout division Dr. DetihninkhJs amendment to Mr. 
HedgiAs resolution and then adjourned. 

' ' ■ . .Protective Tariff and , Non-Indian Concerns 

I^Ir. N. r. Gadgil next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Councli that measures, legislative or otherwise, be taken "to prevent companies or 
concerns the capital, membership, control or management of which was not predomi- 
nantly Indian from taking advantage of protective tariffs imposed to foster 
industrial development of the country. " Protection, Mr, Gadgil said, was never asked 
for the benelit of the foreigner. He referred to the list published in the 'HaHjau' 
of the number of companies which operated under the guise of Tndia Ltd.’ These 
companies numbering 180 dealt in all sorts of articles and this number ivoiild con- 
vince the House the extent to which foreign capita! was coming into India,. Unless 
proper preeautions wore taken, he warned that the benefits that accrued to the coun- 
try would be more than counter-balanced by disadvantages. India had more than 
sufficient capital within it which was only -waiting for opportunities of prudent invest- 
ment. But now European capital, owing to unstable international conditions, was 
seeking safer fields like India. This would result not in temporary but perma- 
nent loss to India, 

Mr. Essak Sait moved an amendment which sought to apply these 
restrictive measures also to companies which did not employ all Indian commu- 
nities in due proportion in their services and labour. He reminded the House of 
Mr. Naiiman’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to be imposed on subsidised 
and protected industries to attain the object which the amendment had in view. 
Though these concerns wore essentially private yet it must be remembered that 
they were supported by public funds, because it was the consumer who paid for 
protection. If all the communities did not share whatever benefits were available 
then something ought to be done to change to a more equitable basis. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned till April 14. 

The Second Tariff Bill (coNTD.) 

14th. APRIL : — The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the first reading of 
Sir Mohamtd Zafrullalvs second Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty' on 
sugar from Bs. 7/4 to Rs. 6/12 and continue it till 1941, pending a further 
enquiry into the industry in 1940. Sir Ziauddin, continning liis speech from 
last Thursday, dealt critically with what he characterised as the exceedingly 
unkind manner in %vhich the industry built up by heavy protection had been 
treating the sugar-cane producers and the skilled and unskilled labour employed 
by it. Air. A. C. Dutta said he would give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he described as the series of blows dealt on the industry by the 
Government Sir Mohd. Zafruliah, in replying to the debate, maintained that 
the speeches had disclosed nothing to indicate that the action that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty was 
more than adequate. 

During the detailed discussion two amendments were attempted, one by Prof. 
Bancrjee to^vestoxQ the duty to Rs. 7/4, ami the other by Sir Ziauddin to reduce 
it to Rs. 6/12 as proposed by the Government. Both the amendments were rejected 
without a division and the bill was passed unamended without a division. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement Bill (contd.) 

Sir Muhammad ZafruUah . then moved that the bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934 in order to give effect to certain changes necessitated by the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, /be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
Member explained that the bill . would give effect to the terms of article 16 of 
the Agreement by which it was agreed that pending the coming into force of the 
agreement the two Governments would apply to provisions as far as might be 
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possible. Ifc wfts in pursuance of this understanding that the present bill was 
brought up. Mr. BhidabJiai Desad, the motion for consideration, briefly 

exulaincd the position of his party as regards the bill. Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznaoi, who was the only speaker who sought to adduce arguments in 
favour of the motion, declared that as a whole the agreement Avas good for India. 
Even Congressmen had supported him in his contention. The only diTerence 
wms as regards the liancasliire quota because that interest clashed with the interest 
of Ahmedabad and Bombay. Farther the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was 
also in favour of the agreement. The Muslims in India had to tight to two 
enemies, number one tlie Congress, number two the Government. Mr. if. A. Jinnah 
)n’oc.ccded to reply to the criticisms in a certain section of the press and outside which 
had blamed the Muslim league party on the ground that it took up a ‘‘communal 
attitude” on the Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement. Mr. Jinnah referred to the remark 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House that the cotton grown by Mussnlmans did 
not bear Lthe mark of ‘Soban Ailall^ What did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate? 
Sir. Desai : “No insinuation at all.” Mr. Jinnah : “What was the meaning of 
it ? Only one meaning can be put upon it and that is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but of cotton grown by Miissalraaus. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He wished Hindu friends to prosper in ihe cotton industry still 
more. Hindus had the main interest in the industry as he had said previously, 
and he left it to them to give the verdict on the agreement. He knew they were 
in a maiority and would be able to carry the day. 

The motion for consideration was rejected by 54 votes to 39, the Muslim 
lieague remaining neutral, the Congress Nationalists voting against. Sir A. H. 
Ghuxnavi voted with the Government. 

Indian Bubber Control Act 

The House next accepted the reference to a select committee of the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Eubber Control Act of 1934. Sir Mohammad Zafrullak ex- 
plained that the Inter-Governmental Eubber Agreement of 1934 providing for 
regulation of production, export and control of extension of rubber cultivation 
was due to expire on Dec. 31, 1939, and the International Eubber Eegulation 
Committee had circulated a draft of the revised agreement for continuance of the 
scheme to five years more. The provincial Governments and the Indian States 
concerned were unanimous that the scheme was beneficial to the country. 

Protection to Bice, Silk, Paper, Pulp, etc. 

Sir Mohammed Zafriillah then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bill relating to protection to rice, silk, paj^cr, pulp and 
magnesium chloride be taken into consideration and x>assed. The amendment by 
the Council of State reduced the duty per ton on wood pulp from Es. 35 to Es. 
30. By this amendment the protective duty would be 25 per cent, ad valorem 
or Es. 30 per ton, whichever is higher. The House accepted the amendment. 

Chittagong Port Act 

The consideration of the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act of 1914 was 
moved by Mr. A. G\ Ohm and opposed by Mr. J5. W. Chowdhury, Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

IStli. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day Sir Reginald MaxioelVs bill to amend 
the penal code and the criminal procedure code, Sir Mahomud ZafrullaJds bill to 
reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Clow's bill to amend the 
Chittagong Fort Act. 

Trade Agreement Bill Eejected 

T..., Assembly next by 50 votes to 37 rejected the recommended Tariff 
Bill craoodying the terms of the ^ Indo-British Trade Agreement. Before the 
vote ivaB taken Mr. Bhulahhai Desai in an impassioned speech entered a protest 
against the procedure adopted by the Government and warned them : “You can 
bring goods into the country under any conditions of favour you like but to 
sell them is a 'v'ery different proposition.” 

The President at this stage adjourned the House 'sine die\ 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 

Bwdgel Sessioii — Calcutta-— ISth. February to 28th. June 1939 

Finaiscial Statemeot for 193940 

Tlie Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta 
on the 15 til. February 1939 with a fairly large attendance of members inside the 
chamber and a good many visitors in the galleries. 

The Finance Minister, Mr, iV. i?. Barked' delivered his budget speech. Mr. 
Barker stated that the revenue receipts for 1939-40 were estimated at Es. 13.78 crores 
and e 5 :penditure at Es. 14.65 crores. We have”, he said, ‘'sufflcient reserves to cover 
this difference (of Es. 87 lakhs) but we propose to conserve them by resort to a 
loan.” Credit has been taken under the appropriate deposit head for the sum of 
one crore on account of the long-term loan, which the Government proi)Oses to raise. 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with the 
Beserve Bank. Of the one crore of rupees to be raised by loan the Government will 
spend Es, 93 lakhs in making up the deficit of Bs. 87 lakhs and on grants by way 
of agricultural loans, leaving a budget surplus of seven lakhs. Speaking about new 
sources of revenue, Mr. Barker said that if trade conditions improved they might 
tap an extra thirty lakhs or so under the jute duty, income-tax and non -judicial 
stamps ; but they had to remember, in that connection, that their expected revenue 
from the jute duty in the coming year was nearly a crore in excess of what it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 1921-22. ‘‘We must also 
be prepared for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea of prohibition gains strength. 
As regards further retrenchment we plan to make a further reduction of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 

Beferring to the current year’s budget, Mr. Barker said : “My estimates of 
receipts for 1938-39 were based on my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the contrary, they deteriorated considera- 
bly. I believe that the deterioration has now been checked, at least temporarily, but 
there is no hope of our touching^ the figures which I ventured to forecast for 
1938-39. Our revenue receipts are likely to be forty one lakhs below the original esti- 
mate. About half of this drop is due to world causes and the rest to a mixture of 
economic and political causes much nearer home. The deterioration in the world 
position was ^ of course due almost entirely to the threat of war in Europe and its 
paralysing eft'ect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich settlement was happily 
followed by a recovery of confidence that cheeked the slump. It is, however, on the 
prospects of peace or war in Europe that the fate of world markets in 1939-40 will 
mostly depend.” Mr. Barker mentioned some outstanding domestic events which had 
in one way or another affected the budgetary fortunes of the current year. These 
include floods, the Bengal Tenancy Act, the appointment of special committees and 
the release of detenus. The abolition of landlords’ fees on transfer had an adverse 
effect on the transactions under the debt deposit section of the Budget. In regard to 
landlords’ transfer fees, the Government inherited a liability of Es, 49 lakhs on 
April 1, 1937, which was reduced to Bs. 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938. Since the further 
inflow of landlords’ fees has stopped, the liability will have to be met from the 
reserves. An increase of about Bs. 70,000 in the estimates of the expenditure for the 
year had been due to a post-budget decision to appoint a number of committees and 
special officers to investigate various matters affecting the welfare of the people. 

Mr, Barker continued : ‘When introducting the budget for 1937-38, I expressed 
the hope that it might be possible in the near future to effect considerable 
reduction in the expenditure which the Province had to incur on account of measures 
taken to combat the anarchist movement. My hopes in this respect have beeii 
largely fulfilled. The release of detenus has made it possible to reduce the pitch of 
abnormal expenditure by no less than Bs. , 22 lakhs. Further economies to the extent 
of about Bs. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year’s budget, and it is hoped that 
if the situation continues to be satisfactory it will be possible in due course to effect 
further reduction m expenditure. Among the reasons which make larger savings 
impracticable at the moment is the need to keep a careful watch upon certain forms 
of subversive activity which are making themselves manifest in different parts of this 
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Province. “The existence of an illiterate and nninfprmed labour force in the Province 
and the recent release of political prisoners on a lar^»;e scale are, according to the 
department concerned, providing a friiitful combination for the preaching of Com- 
munism by a group of persons who derive their political sustenance from the theor- 
ies of foreign doctrinaires. The department considers that constant vigilance is requir- 
ed to be exercised over the activities of those among them whose avowed object is 
to cause a violent upheaval of the existing social order and whose method is to sow 
seeds of disruption amongst the illiterate workers and peasants ot this country, by 
insidious and underground propaganda. The greater part of this work inevitably falls 
upon the police force with the result that the bulk of the unavoidable exjxynditure 
in this section occurs in the police budget. From the public also there has been 
more demand for x^olice protection.’^ 

The largest increase on the expenditure side of the Bengal budget for 1939- 10 
is under civil works, totalling Rs. 24 lakhs, which is due to ah extensive programme 
of building projects and of Hoad Development Fund works. Among the' larger 
provisions for building may be mentioned two lakhs for a purdah college, two lakhs 
for the Eden Girl’s High School in Dacca, two lakhs for a reformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah and five and a half lakhs for police buildings. As 
regards road fund works out of a total assignment of one crore and five lakhs since 
the subventions were first received, the provincial expenditure upto the end of 1030- 
37 was only Rs. 62 lakhs. The unspent balance in hand on Axnil 1, 1937 was Rs. 
43 lakhs, out of which all but Rs. 10 lakhs will be spent by the end of the current 
year. The next year’s programme of road expansion involves an expenditure of 
Rs. 29j lakhs, out of which ten lakhs will be met from the balance in hand and the 
remainder will be available from the Central Government. The education budget 
contains the biggest increase under service expenditure. It includes provision of 
five lakhs for supplementing local efforts for the improvement of primary education 
in areas where primary education cess is realised. In addition to provisions made 
for other institutions, Rs. 71,000 has been provided to enable a purdah college to 
be started next year in a rented building pending completion of its own building, 
for which provision has been made under civil works. 

Am. Motion----Buri)wan Floods 

16th. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussed to-day the adjournment motion spon- 
sored by Mr. Framatha Nath Banerjee to the effect that this House do now adjourn to 
discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance and of recent occurrence, 
namely, the situation arising out of the notification No, 656B, in the Calcutta Gazette, 
dated February 10th, 1939, extending the provision of section 7 Crimina] Law 
Amendment Act of 1932 and the promulgation of Section. 144 Cr. P. C. on Fel^riiary 
l;.Uh., 1939, for operation in certain parts of Burdwan District. It was stated that 
drastic action was taken by the Government for non-payment of rent and taxes in 
the canal area of the Burdwan District. After a prolonged discussion the motion 
was lost 

General Discijssion op Budget 

20tli. to _25th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the budget estimates of the 
Government for the year 1939-40 began on the 20th. Feb. Mr. Framatha Nath Baimrjee, 
on behalf of the Congress Party, initiated the discussion. After discussions had 
coutiniied for about one hour and a quarter, in -whicli half a dozen speakers re- 
presenting the Congress, the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste i3arty 
took part, the quorum failed and the discussions were continued on the next day, 
the 21st. Feb, when the quorum also failed and the House adjourned. Bixteen 
members took part in to-days discussion of whom more than hall a dozen 
belonged to the Coalition Ministerialist Party. Strong criticism of the Ministry’s 
conduct by several members of the Ministerialist Party was the most unexpected 
feature of the day’s proceedings. Continuation of dog racing, failure to introduce 
free compulsory primary education and enormous provision for new building projects 
were tlxe main grounds of attack. Mr. Abdul Bari, a prominent Coalitionist, 
remarked that it was astonishing that the Government had failed to utilise the huge 
sums of money wiiich had been provided in the last yea As budget for want of 
]vrojects and definite schemes. Another Coalitionist, Maulvi Idris "Muhammed also 
5 itta(*.ked the Ministry for its failure to introduce free primary education in the province, 
lie told the Government that they had uptili now supported it in season and out of 
season, but the Government should realise that there was a limit to their patience. 
They were often told, he continuedpthat the Ministry was led by the Ministerialist Ooali- 
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tioii Party, but the Speaker considered the position vice versa. Opposition members 
concentrated their attack on the lack of any programme and policy to further the 
works of the nation-buiidiiig departments. They thought that the outlook which had 
found exju'essioa was the same old outlook that prevailed in the bureaucratic days. 
“It is an unimaginative budget without any policy or programme based on patronage 
and placating” remarked one member. Next day, the 22iid. Feb., Mr. Jagat 
Chandra Mandal criticised it as one where the money was being squandered away on 
costly and useless buildings. The Finance Minister had found provision for an 
increased expenditure so far as the valiant myrmidons of law and order were con- 
cerned. The budget as a whole wnis an aristocratic budget. Mr. Maniruddm Ahmed 
said that the budget was not the peopie^s budget but ror feeding some contractors 
and high officials, George Campbell said that while the proposed taxation on 
trades/ profession, occupations and callings was an imgraduated tax, it was still 
based on income-tax and might create hardship in border-line cases of those just 
within the reach of inco 3 iie-taxes. The dull monotony and the lack of interest 
which were the main features of the atmosphere of the House during the course of 
the general discussion for the next three days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the Feb. when Mr. T. C. Goswami dwelt at length on the main features 
of the budget, in witnling up the general discussion. He said :~“The Honhie 
Finance Minister has complained of the lack of funds in the provincial exchequer. 
This, indeed, is not due to the bankruj3tey of the province but the bankruptcy of 
the good feelings and well-wishes of the ministers.” Thus ended the general discussion 
and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bujl 

21th.. FEBRUARY to 6th. MARCH:— For nearly four hours, the Assembly debated on 
the 27th. Feh, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill introduced by the Government. 
The Bill declares that the practice of reserving Muslim seats in the general consti- 
tuencies has failed to satisfy Muslims and so it reverts to separate electorates. The 
Bill increases Muslim seats from 19 to 22,^ creates a Labour electorate and gives it 2 
seats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) seats (46) but it reserves 
7 seats for the Scheduled Castes in the General constituencies. There was no such 
reservation for Scheduled Castes before. The Bill does not reduce the number of 
nominated members (10) ; nor those earmarked for the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Calcutta Trade’s Association and the Port Commissioners (12), nor those of Aider- 
men (5), wdio are elected by the elected councillors. The hon. Naivab Khwaja 
HabibuUah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, introduced the Bill and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of IS members, including four members from the Congress Party, with ins- 
tructions to submit their rep-ort by March 6. As many as leu amendments were 
moved by members of the Opposition, including the Congress Party, the Krishak 
Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and also by an Anglo-Indian 
member, which •wanted circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion thereon. More than 
a dozen speakers from the diffieient sections of the House participated in the debate 
on these amendments, when the House adjourned till the next dav, the 28th. February, 
when loud bursts of protest, stormy scenes and open defiance of orders of the Chair met 
the Speaker’s ruling over the point of order raised by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Opposition, who objected to the consideration of the Bill being continued 
to-day which was fixed for non -official resolutions. He took his stand on the rules 
of the House. Thereupon the Speaker directed that the House should proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill and asked Bir George Campbell, Leader of the European 
group, to state his tows in connexion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
House -flared up and Congress members dubbed it as lllegaP. An adjournment of 
the House for 15 minutes was declared from the Chair for a settlement. But after 
the re-assemblage the House did not seem to have changed the atmosphere. The 
Speaker ordered somebody to walk out, .some to be silent and some to meet him in 
the Chamber but the Congress members were firm in their attitude. While the Chief 
Minister was shouting forth some remarks on the Congress members, the Speaker 
declared the House adjourned till Monday the 6th. March, when Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose again rose to a point of Order and maintained that the House could not proceed 
with the debate in continuation of the discussion held on February 28, as it was in 
Mr. Bose's opinion illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only course left open to the 
Government it they wanted to proceed with the amendment of the Municipal Bill 
•was to bring forward a fresh Bill. . : 

The Speaker ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and the House then proceeded with the 
debate. Sir George Campbell, Leader Of the. European Group, spoke supporting the 
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Municipal Bill. He said that his group felfc that if one strong political party re- 
mained in com])lete control of a Municipal body for a number of years, the work of 
that body was bound to deteriorate. Mr. T, C. Goswami, Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Assembly Party, characterised the Bill as a Bill of injustice to not only 
the Hindu citizens but also to Muslims. He drew the attention of the Leader of the 
European Group to the fact that the Labour Party in the London County Council 
had dominated it for a number of years, but had they in any way jeopardized the 
cause of the civic administration ? Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjeo characterised Bir 
George Campbell’s message as a parting kick to the city which had stood him in good 
stead for the better part of his life. The Minister justified the introduction of 

separate electorates in the present circumstances and maintained that it was not a 
fact that the introduction of separate electorates ha<l resulted in dividing the people 
in so many divisions. An Opposition motion urging circulation of the Bill w'as 
put to vote and was rejected by 131 votes against 79. The motion referring it to a 
Select Committee consisting of 18 members, including four Congress members, with 
iiistruction to submit their report by March 25, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Huq AND Hindu Officers 

Earlier, after question hour, Mr. C. Gupta wanted leave of the House to 
move an adjoarnment motion to discuss “a definite matter of urgent public im].)or- 
tanee, namely the expression of want of confidence and charge of disloyalty levelled 
against tlie Hindu officers in the province, as alleged by the Chief Minister, and the 
inevitable discontent and demoralisation of the officers which was bound seriously to 
affect the administration of the pi’ovince.” The hon. Mr. A. K, Fazltil ffuq. 
Premier, expressed his regi’et for the remarks lie had made in a letter to Mr. 
Bliamsiiddin Ahmed, an ex-Minister, and tendered his apologies to the Hindu officers 
of the Government for wdiat he had said in the letter against them. He hoped that 
they -would continue to give him the same service as they had done previously. Th^^ 
adjournment motion was put to vote and lost by 138 votes against 62, 15 members 
belonging to the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste Party remaining 
neutral. The European Group voted with the Government. 

The Finance Bill 1939 

7tli. MARCH :-~The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939, as sponsored by the Honble 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sircar, Finance Minister, with a view to make an addition 
to the revenue of Bengal by imj>osing an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 per annum 
on professions, trades, callings, and" employments, excluding those who do not 
pay incometax, was subjected to trenchant criticism by the Uppositionists inclu- 
ding an Anglo-Indian Member, Mr. J". W, Chippendale to-day. As many as 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the purpose of elkdting 
public opinion on the Bill were moved. Two amendments to the motions of 
the Finance Minister for referring the Bill to a Select Committee -were also 
moved. Justifying the imposition of the taxation the Finance Minister said that 
the sum of Es. 12 lakhs, which they hoped to realise by resort to this taxation, 

was a mere drop in the ocean, because there was a large gap to be filled up 

between their resources and their requirements. The sum that would be realised 
from this source of taxation would be necessary for financing only one scheme 
namely, the water-supply scheme in the rural areas. The motion for circulation 
was lost by 119 to 71 votes, while motion for referring to the Select Committee 
was lost without division. The House then accepted the motion for consideration 
of the Bill as moved by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

Sth. to 25th. MARCH : —Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 8th. March. The apathy of the Government to popularise Salt industry 
in Bengal was severely criticised to-day when the Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deh Raikut 
moved for a grant of a sum of Es. 12, OCX) for expenditure under the head 

‘"Salt” as provided in the budget estimate for the year 1939-40. About five cut 

motions were moved to reduce the demand by Es, 100 to discuss the policy of 
the Government with regard to the improvement of the Salt industry in this 
province. All the cut motions were lost without division. The demands for 
grants under heads 'Stamps,’ ‘Forest,’ and ‘Eegistration^ w^ere also granted by the 
House. Cut motions levelled agmnst all the demands followed suit and the 
House was adjourned till the Sth. March when, excepting a few supplementary 
questions, the House evoked no excitement and the whole proceedings were dull 
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and Lininterestin.i!:, The attendance was thin and towards the end the 
Opposition benches, particularly the Congress benches, were almost deserted. 

The failure oi the Govern men t to ensure better price of raw jute for the ciilti- 
valors and to adopt any comprehensive scheme for , agricultural improvement ’.as 
subjected to severe criticism in the course of a debate in connection with the budget 
demand for a grant of Rs. 15,78,000 for expenditure under the head, LVgriculture’ 
moved by tlic Hon'ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. All the cut motions moved by the 
on ■position is l:s were negatived and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned by the 
House. The House also sanctioned the demand of Es. 5,90,000 for expenditure under 
head, “Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th Biarch, the Assembly voted without a cut, 
the budget demand of a sum of Rs. 28,96,000 for expenditure under the head “Land 
Revenub”, and a sum of Rs. 2,130,000 for expenditure under the head “Famine Relief” 
moved by Sir R, P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister. Emphasising that the “no-rent” 
mentality was responsible for the deterioration of collection of land revenue, the 
Blinister said, “It appears from the report submitted by district Officers and Commis- 
sioners of Divisions that attempts were being made by some ex-detenus, members 
of the Krishak Samities, local agitators and Congress workers to foster a spirit of 
discontent and hostility towards the Government and Zaminclars amongst the cultivat- 
ing classes. I will request the House to bear tliese facts seriously in mind. If the 
position does not improve or no steps are taken to control the ‘no-renF mentality, I 
am afraid, before long, the whole land revenue system of the province will collapse 
and the Government might find it difficult to substitute a new system for the old one.” 
After referring to the areas which were most affected by such agitation, the Minister 
said, “These are the places where we find th^. ex-detenus and the members of the 
Krishak Samities are most active in preaching their hymn of hate”. 

The otherwise dull proceedings of the Assembly were considerably enlivened 
when Mr. Abdul Jahbar Falwan, a ministerialist of Coalition Paity, crossed the floor 
in the course of the debate of the revenue budget and moved a cut motion, coming 
over to the Opposition side. Mr. Palwan declared, in moving the cut motion, that 
the Blinistry had miserably failed to redeem its election idedges so far as the redress of 
the grievances of the peasantry were concerned. He paid a warm tribute to the activi- 
ties "of the Congress Ministries in this connection and remarked that rhe Bengal 
Ministry “only shed crocodile tears for the cultivators and indulged in all talks.” 
Mr. Palwan then took his seat with the Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition 
benches. Next day, the 11th. Blareh, allegations that Government was responsible 
for the deterioration of the standard of efficiency of the staffs of the Calcutta 
Medical Collcj*e and Campbell Medical School and other medical institutions and its 
apathy for giving sufficient medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for- 
ward by the hienibers of the opposition including some of the coalition party by 
way of cut motions over the demand of the Government of Rs. 51.80,000 under 
the head Aledical.^ All the cut motions were lost and the entire demand for grant was 
sanctioned by the ilouse. The liouse then stood adjourned till Monday, the IStli. March, 
when a dull Llisciission centred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
Go%'ernment of Rs. 1.58,50,000 for expenditure under the head “Education, General.” 
Most of the time of the debate was taken up by the coalition members who discussed 
the policy of the Government in general and some members laid special stress on the 
necessity of intro^iueing primai7 education in the province. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 14th. Blarch, when follow- 
ing a debate which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions -were moved 
and 29 speakers |>articipated, the Assenibly sanctioned without any cut, the 
demand of the grant for expenditure of Rs 1,58,56,000 under the head “Education,” 
moved by the hon. Mr. A. IC Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister. Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjae, ex-Yiee-Ghancellor of the Calcutta University, criticised the Government 
for lack of a programme or policy for the educational advancement of the country. He 
said, “there are 16 miliions of adults in this province of 18 years of age who are 
completely illiterate and what is the magnificent provision the Government had 
made in this year’s budget ? The Government had given a sum of Rs* 13,000 for 
the adult education. It is less than half of , the sum of Rs. 30,000 which you are 
going to give to the ‘Azad' which mainly, devotes itself for spreading libellous 
propaganda and communal spirit in this ' province.” The Education Mmister in his 
reply declared in his usual gestures that the: province of Bengal within 18 months or 
less than that would have primary education without any education cess* He added, 
“I feel great relief to announce at the present moment before the members of this 
House and the public that we have been, able to solve completely the problem of 
primary education in Bengal.” Next day, the 15th* March,, charges of defalcations, 
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corruptions and ne])otisni were brought against the Co-operative Department and 
the societies of the Government by way of cut motions in respect of the demand 
for grant under the head ‘Co-operation,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari 
Mullick, The members belonging to the Opposition moved cut motions and those 
belonging to the Coalition took part in the general discussion with regard to the 
policy ot the Government to spread the co-operative movement in the province. 
Meinbers of both the parties charged the Government for failure to provide proper 
facilities for rural credit and the settlement of rural debts. All the cut motions 
were negatived by the House and the entire demand of Rs. 15,33,090 for expendi- 
ture under the head — Co-operative’ was granted by the House. The House later 
sanctioned a demand for a sum of Es. 16,18,000 for expenditure under the head — 
Industries’ moved by the Hon’ble Ncmab Khwaja Habibullak Bahadur of Dacca. 
Next day, the March, the demand for a grant of Es. 1,19,29,000 for expenditure 
under the head, “General Administration” was moved by Sir Nazimuddm, Home 
Minister, An Op]>osition cut motion, which sought to raise a discussion on. the 
sobiect, was withdrawn in view of the assurance given by the Einarice Minister. 
The House than proceeded with consideiation of other cut motions moved by 
the Opposition. Opposition speakers alleged that the policy of the Ministry had 
led to an encouragement of communalism in the province. Charges were also 
levelled against the Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate criticism 
of the activities of the Government. Eeference was made to the disturbance that 
took place in Calcutta during the last no-confidence motion debate when Opposition 
members sought shelter in the Bengal Legislative House. The debate had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when 
the House sanctioned without any cut the General Administration demand. Altogether 
nine cut motions were moved by the Opposition and division was demanded on 
three. All of them were either rejected or negatived. Four Ministers of the 
Government participated in the debate tow'-ards its closing stage. The 
CInsJ Minister told the House that, as previously announced in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the percentage 
question in public service at a confernce of the leaders of the different parties 
in this House, but so far their attempts had proved imsuccessfiiL They propo- 
sed to convene another sitting of the conference of the leaders of the various 
communities at an early date, to make a final attempt to arrive at a settlement. 
If a settlement was reached, the Government would lose no time in implemen- 
ting that decision. If no decision could be arrived at, the Government 
would come to its own decision and announce it. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Labour 
Minister, accused Labour members of the House, amidst strong protests from such 
members, that they \vere spreading communal slogans in the labour areas. 
Winding up the debate, the Home Minister told the House that whereas there 
had been communal riots in the Congress Provinces, involving shooting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such commu- 
nal riots and there had been only one instance where the police had been 
compelled to open fire. He declared that Hindu officers were treated most justly 
and fairly by the Bengal Government. The Chief Minister had written to four 
papers in Calcutta., inviting them to single out a single instance where injustice 
had been done to any Hindu officer of the Government. None of the 
papers had the courage, declared the Home Minister, to come forward with a 
single instance. An important speaker on the Opposition side to-day was Mr, 
Nausher AH, ex-Minister, who raised a constitutional point that the Ministry 
had not yet announced their decision on the resolution of the Assembly passed 
eight months ago on the percentage question, and that the alternative left to 
the Ministry was either to accept that resolution or to reject it or get it rescin- 
ded or to resign. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 20th, March, when 
the Government was severely criticised for its failure to effect adequate 
reduction of expenditure in the , administration of Police Departments in the 
course of a debate on the Opposition’s cut motion in connection, with the demand 
for grant of a sum of Es. 2,14,55,000 for . expenditure under the head “Police” 
moved by the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddm. In Ms speech, Sir Nazimuddin 
drew a picture of Secret Societies . and Eovolntionary parties which, in Ms 
opinion, still remained in existence and intact and were as well organised to-day 
as ever they were, probably better, . He said that the declared aim of those 
societies was rebellion, to be followed by social revolution. Though ostensibly 
in the ranks of the Congress, they were no followers of Congress and they were 
no followers of the creed of non-rvioleace. 
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The best contribution in to-day’s debate came from Sj Narendra Narayan 
Chakrabarty (Congress) who in his elegant Bengali and masterly style kept the 
House spell-boimd for about half and hour, that the Police Department ought to 
have a smaller sum provided for it this year, in view of the non-release of Detenus 
and State prisoners and a number of political prisoners. 

About half a dozen cut motions were moved by the^ Opposition. The cut 
motions sought to raise a discussion about the '^abnormally high expenditure in the 
Police Department, “the alleged inefficiency of the Department” and to iirge^ a 
change in the present system of recruitment and administration of the Police 
Department. Mr. «/. G. Kennedy (European Group) thanked the Home Minister for 
appraising the public with the state of affairs in this ]>rovii\ce and said that the 
Government must act fearlessly and expose the designs of those who Avere poisoning 
the minds of the youth, the peasants and the industrial workers with an insidious 
propaganda of hatred and contempt for all established forms of law and order. 

Next day, the 22iid. March, the Police Budget was passed, 135 members voting 
for and 75 against the demand. The demand of the governinent for Rs. 74,09,000 
under the head ‘Administration of Justice’ was also taken up for consideration and 
passed by the House without any division. Cut motions relating to these two 
demands were all lost without division and the House then adjourned. 

An adjournment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Shib Nath Banerjee 
for discussing the situation arising out of the hunger-strike resorted to by 125 
workers of the Eadhakissen Jute Mills, Beliir. The Speaker ruled it as out of order, 
as the mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the Government in this connexion. 

23rd. MARCH ’.—Trenchant criticisms w-ere levelled against the Irrigation policy 
of the Government to-day by way of cut motions moved against the demand for a 
grant of Rs. 34,14,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Irrigation,’ moved by the 
Hon’ble Maharaja SrUh Chaiidra Nandy of Cossimbazar. All the cut motions were 
negatived without division and the House sanctioned the entire demand for grant 
moved by the Maharaja. The blouse also sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,50,78,000 for 
expenditure under the head ‘Civil Works’ moved by the Hon’ble Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and the debates on the cut motions were 
still more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. March, the House sanctioned 
without any cut the entire demand of Rs. 20,58,000 for expenditure under the 
head ‘Provincial Excise,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Frasanna Deb Raikut. Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr, Bireniranath Majumdar and the other by Mr. Maqbul 
Hossain (Krishak Praja) were moved and in both these cut motions the failure of 
the Government to introduce T)roliibition in the province was severely criticised. 
Ihe cut motion of Mr. Majumdar was negatived without any division while the cut- 
motion of Mr. Hossain ^vas pressed to a division and was lost by 67 against 108 
votes. The House later sanctioned the entire demand for grant of Rs. 21,12,000 for 
expenditure under the head “General Administration-Debt Conciliation”, moved by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari AfuUick. Next day, the 25th. March, voting on 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands tor grants under minor heads 
were passed without any cut The otherwise dull proceedings of the day were 
enlivened when charges and counter-charges were exchanged between Labour ineml 3 ers 
and the Labour Minister. Two Labour members, Mr. Shibnath Banerjee and Mr, 
Mharendu Dutt Majumdar, who participated in the discussion that -was raised by 
the former on the question of grants to labour welfare organisations, charged the 
Labour Minister with spreading commiinalism in labour areas through his agents and 
with attempts to establish rival communal unions with a view to crushing the growing 
labour movement in the province. The Labour Minister replied that if anybody was 
responsible for the spread of the communal spirit in the labour areas, it was those 
who ‘-posed as Labour leaders.” The Minister stoutly denied that any money from 
the Labour Welfare Fund was spent for any other purpose than labour w’-elfare work. 

. 'CALCUTTA' MuHCFU.- WALK-OUT 

27th.MARGH>--The Assembly held a After question hour, 

Dr. Nalmaksha banyal (Congress) enquired of the Speaker if it was a fact that 
Congress members ot the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill had walked out as a protest against the ‘uncompromising attitude’ of other mem- 
bers of the committee. The Speaker mid, that he had no information in the matter. 
He would, however, make an enquiry. The Congress members in the select committee 
It was stated, had b^n demanding an increase in the number of general seats on a 
population basis. When the committee met, on Monday morning, they were understood 
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to have been informed that the Coalition Party members were not agreeable to any 
increase in the number of general seats. The Congress members present, thereupon^ 
it was understood, walked but of the meeting. Forty-six seats had been provided for 
the general constituencies in the present Bill, with seven of them reserved for the 
Scheduled Caste. 

The House sanctioned without any cut the supplementary budget estimates 
amounting to Es. 31,19,0(1) for the year 1938-1939 including the grant of a sum of 
Es. 6, 50, COO for famine relief. 

Poor & Uijemployed Belief Bill 

28th. BIARCH The Bengal Eural Poor and Unemployed Belief Bill, 1939, as 
passed by the Bengal Council on February 20, 1939, was passe<l by the Assembly 
to-day after a discussion of about two hours with certain amendments. The object 
of the Bill inter alia was to set up a machinery for keeping regular records of 
distressed and unemployed persons in the rural areas and requiring each Union 
Board to collect and maintain the statistics of the poor and anem])loyed in differ- 
ent areas. It also provided to establish a nucleus of fund through collection of 
voluntary subscription and contribution from District Boards and Government out 
of which the distressed and the poor in each area might be given some relief. 

The point as to whether the very fact of the introduction of a Money Bill in 
the Upper House constituted an infringement of the rights and privileges of the 
Lower House, even if the Upper House might have subsequently changed the 
character of the Bill, so that it no longer remained a Finance Bill, was raised by 
the hon. the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague, when the Assembly was 
about to take into consideration the Bill. The Speaker said that while he was 
anxious to safeguard the rights and privileges of this House, he was not at the 
same for doing anything that might make the relationship between the two Houses 
strained, especially at the stage of Parliamentary Government in this province. 
What he had decided, therefore, was to refer the constitutional point he had 
raised to the Committee of Privileges of the House and if the Committee recommen- 
ded any action, to make their recommendations applicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without making it a comstitutional precedent, 
as a special circumstance as being the first instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to proceed with the consideration of the Bill. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

29th. MARCH:— The Bengal Jute Bill, 1937, which sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Es. 10 per maimd and compulsory restriction of growing it, 
was rejected by 88 to 55 to-day, the Coalition members en bloc opposing the measure. 
The Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 1937, sponsored by Mr. Anukul Chandra 
Has (Scheduled Caste), making provision for doing away with certain disabilities 
of the unregistered medical practitioners and enabling them to get their names 
entered in the Eegister of ‘Eegistered Practitioners,’ decided to be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion by December 31, 1939. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) ^ Bill, 1937, moved by Moulavi Abdul 
Hakim, was sent for eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939, and the Bengal 
Municipal (Ameiidmend) Bill, 1937, moved by Rai Harendra Nath Choudhuri 
\vas also sent for the purpose of eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939. With 
the consideration of the above Bills, the non-official business eoncliided to-day. 

The Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

30th. MARCH By 106 against 0 votes, the Assembly to-day passed the 
Bengal Finance Bill, which sought to impose an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 on 
all professions, trades, callings and employments, exempting persons who did not 
pay ineometax. The provisions of the Bill are to come into efiect from April 1 
1939. Mr. Dhirendra Nath Butt (Congress) moved an amendment urging that 
the tax should be imposed on incomes exceeding Es. 3,000 a year. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 113 against 76 votes, Anglo-Indian members also voting 
with the Opposition. About a dozen other Opposition amendments, some of 
them seeking to reduce the tax, were negatived without a division. 

Official Bills Discussed 

31st. MARCH The Assembly: dealt to-day with three Government Bills, one of 
which was passed, the second ■ reteired' to a Select Committee and the third was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. The Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
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ment and Validation) Biil, 1939, which was passed by ‘the House, validated the 
Government order passed earlier extending the life of the Calcutta Corporation by 
one year, with a view to enabling the next elections to the Corporation to be held 
under the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is due to be considered by 
the Assembly next week and also effecting^ some changes in a certain section of the 
present Calcutta Municipal Act, empowering the Local Government to extend the 
life of the Corporation for a term or terms not exceeding one year iip the aggregate. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. Mr, Suhrawardy,^ Labour Minister, oh behalf 
of the hon. Nawah Khwaja Habidullah Bahadur, Minister for Socal Self-Govt. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939,^ introduced by the 
hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary MulUck, sought to remedy certain defects in the i^resent 
Debtors Act. It was referred to a Select Committee. 


The House was considering the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
introduced by the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, which sought to introduce 
certain changes in the existing Tenancy Act in the matter of a lancldoiTVs claim for 
an increase in rent, when the Assembly adjourned till the Bi*d. Apiil. 


Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

Srd. & 4th. APRIL : — ^The hon. Nawah Musharaff Hossain moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. The Biil, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was given a 
mixed reception on the door of the House, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by^ the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was like a fei'ocious tiger. According to Mr. Khaitan, the Select Com- 
mittee had changed the fundamental character of the measure. Opposing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W* C* Wordsworth, on behalf of the European Group, urged 
that the Bill should be recommitted to the Select Committee. He maintained that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-operative credit in Bengal- Mr. Abdul 
BaH (Ministerialist Party) supported the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill w'ould go a long way in affording protection to the agriculturists, who were 
hard oppressed by money-lenders and capitalists. Next day, the 4th. April, the 
Hon’ble Speaker, Mr, Azizul Huq, gave his ruling, regarding the question raised by 
Mr. D. P, Nhaitan, to the effect that the provincial legislature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or promissory notes and therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill w^ere beyond the powers 
of any ijrovincial legislatures. The Speaker held that this Assembly \Yas fully com- 
petent to legislate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or promissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker added that 
his remarks^ were only about the general aspects of the bill and there were probably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was trenching into regions 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at a later stage when the 
specific issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker's ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Group, by Mr. Curtis Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was lost without a division. The 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Party. The amendments 
standing in the name of several members of the Congress Party were not moved. 
Mr, Whitehead (European Group), supporting the amendment, moved on behalf of 
his party for recommitting^ the Bill to a Select Committee, criticised the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee for including ‘promissory notes’, ‘banks’ and ‘trading 
corporations,’ Speaker contended that the Bill would give a death-blow to the 
co-operative credit in Bengal. After Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, had spoken, 
Nawab Musharaff Hossain explained the various provisions of the Bill and asked 
the European Group to withdraw their amendment. The Chief Minister, Mr. A. iT. 
Fazlul Euq assured the- European Group that their view -points would receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured members belong- 
ing to other parties, that the Government would carefully consider their view-points 
also as reflected in the large number of amendments tabled by them. He told the 
House that although the Government in consultation with the Coalition Party 
(supporters of the Government) had brought forward this Bill in response to the 
popular demand for protecting the poor peasants and agriculturists against the 
excessive rates of interest charged by money-lenders, they were quite prepared to 
a>nsider the view-points of every section ' of the House. Although the Coalition 
Party were in a majority in the House, they were not unmindful of their respon* 
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sibility towsKls the niinon^^ the Hoiise. The House agwd to take the Bill 
into considei-atioii. The amendment of the European Group was lost without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal Official Eecobds Bill, 1939 

Stli. APRIL The Assembly; to-day accepted the motion oi Foy Harendra 
Nath. Ckowdhury (Congress) for circulating the Bengal Official Records Bill 1939, 
which sought to penalise unauthorised publication of official records, for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon by May 5, 1939. Dr. Nalinakhya SanyaL 

opposing the motion of the Premier, sponsor of the Bill, characterised the Bill as 
‘the blackest of the black bills’ that the black cabinet under the present Premier 
could conceive. He added that the Official Records Bill had been one of the 
most ill-conceived measures because it sought to cut away the very root of democracy. 
The Premier, in reply, stated that wnthin the two years the publications w-ere 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous purpose, namely to 
discredit the action of the Government. It was with a view to penalise such imbli- 
cations that the Government had brought in this Bill. 

In the statement of the object of the Bill it had been stated that a growing 
tendency had been noticed both in the Press and the platform to gh^e unauthorised 
currency to the contents of unpublished State documents. The tendency had 
rendered imperative the necessity of taking legislative measure to suppress the 
dissemination in the Press and on the platform of the contents of unpublished 
records of the Government unless after due authorisation. 

Bengal Amusement Tax Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL ‘.—Following an expression used by Moulana Mozaminel Euq 
(Coalition) in course of his speech in support of a circulation motion relating to 
the Bengal Amusement Tax (xAmendment) Bill, 1939, the Congi-ess en bloc^ the 
Krishak Proja Party and a few members of the Independent Scheduled Caste Party 
retired as a protest against the language used. Subsequently, Mr. Abdul Bari moved 
an amendment to the motion for circulation asking that the bill be taken up for 
consideration until April 20. This was accepted and the House adjourned till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transacting any business, condoling 
the death of Sj. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

18 th. APRIL ‘.—Consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee of 17 members w^as taken up to-day. The consi- 
deration, however, was limited to motions moved by the oppsitionists mainly propo- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committee. The motions w'ere, however, lost 
and the motion of the Naioab Bahadur of Dacca, the sponsor of the bill, that the bill 
as recommended by the select committee be taken into consideration was passed 
without division. The report of the select committee stated that the bill dealing with 
the electorate had not been altered to the extent of requiring republication. Note 
of dissents were expressed by all the Congress members and Maharaj Kumar oj 
Burdwom, Mr. Hem Chandra Noskar and Mrs. Hasina Mur shed. Next day, the 18 th. 
April, the Assembly adjourned without transacting business as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Manoranjan Banerjee, a member of the Congress Party, who died 
yesterday from injuries sustained in the railway collision at Majdia on Monday. 

20th. APRIL -Angry scenes were witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. Sasanka Sehkar Sanyal relating to a speech delivered by the 
Chief Ifinuter at the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference held in Calcutta 
where the Chief Minister was reported to have made observation about oppression of 
Muslims by Congress and Hindu Governments. In course of the discourse, Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal made a remark, which he was asked to withdraw^ by the Bpeaker, 
when he replied that by this the Speaker would be helping the other side. The 
Bpeaker took strong exception to it but subsequently he accepted the unqualified 
apology offered by Dr. Sanyal. He also ruled the motion out of order. 

The House next adopted the following resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Ali of the Coalition Party “The Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
of State for India be moved to reduce the scale of pay for all new entrants to the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.” 
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Kesolution on Constituent Assembly 

Next, tlie Assembly considered a resolution moved by Mr. M D. Abdul Fazal 
of tlie Krisliak Praja Party, urging that the Government of Bengal shoidd request the 
Government of India to forward to Ms Majesty’s Government the expression of opinion 
of the Assembly, that the Government of India Act of 1935 should be replaced by a 
Constitution fra'med by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Sir J^azimuddin, Home Minister, explaining the Government position in the matter, 
said that they would not take part in the debate, nor express their opinion on it, 
because this ^vas not a matter which immediately concerned this Government nor one 
within their control. The Coalition Party {Ministerialist Party) and the European 
€h*oup opposed the resolution, while the Congress Party and the Krishak Praja Party 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party supported it. The resolution was nega- 
tived by 76 against GS votes. 

21st. APRIL : — ^jMajdia Pailway disaster was the subject matter of a resolution 
to-day. Allegations of negligence and inefficiency of the internal administration of 
the Eailway department were made by the members of the House. ^ A resolution to 
the effect moved by Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy was passed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr, Nalinaksliya SanyaL 

Earlier the House passed certain amendments made by the Bengal Legislative 
Council in connection with the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill. The House also 
passed the resolution moved by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan^ relating to trade and commerce 
within the province in drugs, medicines and biological products etc. which were 
among the matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature* The House then adjourned till May 1. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

1st. to llth. MAY The compromise formula evolved by the Ministry in regard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was announced on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, when the Bill came up for consideration clause by clause on the 1st. May. Accor- 
ding to this formula, the number of nominated seats have been reduced from ten to 
eight. One of the two seats thus available has been added to the number of the gene- 
ral constituency seats, which will thus be 46, instead of 47, as provided in the 
original Bill. The total number of the elected seats will, therefore, be 85 instead of 
84. Seven seats were originally reserved for the Scheduled Caste community in the 
general constituency, while out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
for nomination from the Scheduled Caste community. Thus the total number of 
members of the Corporation, including Aldermen, will be 98 instead of 99, as proposed 
in the original Bill. This formula was embodied in a number of amendments moved 
ill the Assembly by Mr. AT. Shahabuddm, Chief whip of the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that had been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also wanted to know from the Government on what basis the new 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, whether they had arrived at 
those figures on the basis of population of the different communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Hug, Premier, replying, said that if Mr. 
Shahabuddin’s amendments were accepted, in a Corporation of 93 councillors, as many 
as 47 would be coming through general electorates, or in other words, the Government 
had given a majority to the general electorates so far as the entire body of councillors 
was concerned. The Government had decided to increase the number of the elected 
couiicillors from 84 to 85. The Government had not, therefore, reduced the majority 
community, namely, the Hindus, to a minority community. The Government had 
given them sufficient scope to capture most of the seats of the general constituency. 
They had given 3 seats to the Scheduled Castes, so that, with other seats the Hindu 
representation might be more than 50 per cent of the whole House. All those Hindu 
members might not perhaps belong to the Congress, but the Government wanted that 
all shades of political opinion should be represented in the Corporation. Six Oppo- 
sition amendments were moved which sought to increase the number of elected seats. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, suggesting that the number of elected seats be increased 
from 84 to 100, was rejected by 116 votes to 62, Next day, the 2jid. May, a protest 
against wffiat was characterised as “indecent hurry” on the part of the Government to 
rush the Bill through the legislature veas registered by the Opposition. As many as 
a dozen amendments were before the House. One of these amendments was a short- 
notice one moved by Mr. AT. Shahabuddin, Chief Whip of the Government, who 
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%vanted to increase tlie number of elected members in the Corporation from 84 to 85. 
Another of the amendments moved by Mr. related to the number of 

councillors to be nominated by the Oovernment. According to the provisions of the 
existing Act, 10 councillors are nominated by the Government and this provision has 
been kept intact in the amending Bill. Mr. Shahabuddin’s amendment proposed to 
reduce the number of councillors to be nominated by the Government from 10 to 8. 
The other 10 amendments were moved by the Opposition to the short noti(‘o amend- 
ment moved by Mr. regarding the number of counciliors to be nomi- 

nated by the Government. Mr. /. O. G-upta, Chief WM]> of the Congress jhirty, 
moved an amendment suggesting that the number of councillors to be nominated by 
the Government be reduced to one, the Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trus't 
being the one councillor to be thus nominated. The other amendments also sought to 
reduce the number of nominatad councillors. The House eventually passed, without 
a division, Mr. Shahabuddin\s amendment raising the number of elected councillors 
from 84 to 85. 

A protest that the Bill was being rushed through was made by the Op])o- 
sition when closure was moved by a member of the Ministerialist Party during 
the discussion of the twelve amendments. The Opposition maintained that as il 
was a very important Bill and as there were nany members willing to partici- 
pate in the debate on the question of nomination, discussion in the matter 
should not be stopped. The Ministerialist Party maintained that these tae-tics 
were being adopted by the Opposition to delay the Bill. The hon. Speaker said 
that he would allow such of the Opposition members to address the House as 
had moved amendments, but had not had opportunity to speak on the amend- 
ments. Two Opposition speakers then addressed the House, one of them was 
still on his legs, when the House adjourned till Thursday next, the 4tli. May, 
when, against strong protests of the Congress and Krishak Proja Party, Clauses 
3 & 4 of the Bill with the amendments of Mr. JC Shahabuddin^ were passed. 
Clause 3 related to the provision for 10 nominated councillors while Clause 4 

E roposed 4 seats to be reserved for scheduled caste to be returned by joint electorate, 
iy Mr. Sahabuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reduced 
from 10 to 8 and the words (backward classes) were omitted. By the passing 
of Clause 4 the joint electorate system introduced by the late Sir Surendra Nath 
Ihinerjee with reservation of seats for Mohammedans was given a go by and the 
present Bill had changed it to a separate electorate with three more additional 
scats for the Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 & 4 for 6 times, the 
Opposition strength reached the maximum at 81 while the Govei^nment strength 
never came down to 113. The notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal to the eflect that of 
the 10 councillors to be appointed by the Provincial Government at least 3 should 
be women of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, 1 Hindu and 1 Anglo-Indian or European. 
The amendment in the original stood in the name of Mrs. Hashina Mur^hul 
but as she did not move, Dr. Sanyal moved it and while the House divided, Mrs. 
Miirshed voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till the 
next day, the 5th. May, when closure was passed by the House as modified by an 
amendment moved by the Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, All the four amendments 
to the clause moved on behalf of the Opposition were negatived. According to 
the modified clause, Muslims will be qualified as electors only of Muslim 
constituencies, Anglo-Indians will be qualified as electors only of Anglo-Indian 
constituencies, and those other than Anglo-Indians and Muslims will be qualified 
as electors of the General constituencies. When the Minister rose to move his 
amendment, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress), on a point of order, said 
that Clause 5, as it now stood in the Bill, provided for separate constituencies, 
but not for separate exclusive el^torates. It created three different kinds of 
constituencies, namely, General, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same time, 
it allowed for an elector the option to enrol himself in any one of the three; 
constituencies. But, by this last minute amendment, the Government sought to 
take a%vay that right and option of the electors and throw them into water-tight 
compartments by setting up communal constituencies. He wanted the Speaker to 
declare the amendment out of order.^ The Speaker ruled that the amendment 
was in order. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 8th. May, when it 
further considered the Bill and made quick progress in regard to some of its n on- 
contentious clauses. The House, however^ divided three times in connection with 
the clauses relating to the distribution of seats in the different wards in the general 
constituencies and the Government proposals were ultimately , carried. Next day, 
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tlie nh. May, all the attempts of the Congress and the Krishak Proja Party to 
modiEv the Bill, with regard to the distiibution and allocation of seats in different 
constitnencies proved abortive and the House affirmed the decision of the Bengal 
Government with certain amendments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition party in 
regard to this direction. The allocat on and distribution of seats in the Calcutta 
COTporatiou as now amended by the Assembly by this Bill were characterised by 
the Opposition as wholly unfair and that they betrayed lack of intelligence. A 
last minute effort was made by Mr. Shibnath Banerjee and Mr. Niharendu Dutta 
Mazimder to modify the Labour constituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of seats in different constituencies came in for trenchant 
criticism from the Opposition members. As many as six divisions were called 
from the Opposition Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocation 
of seats. In all the divisions the Government won by a large majority of votes. The 
Krishak Proja Party including Dr. Harendra Nath Mukerjee opposed the motion of 
Rai Hareyidra Nath Chaudhury seeking to reduce the number of seats from two to 
one in Ward No. 9, Muhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend- 
ments moved by the Opposition trying to modify the schedule and accepted the amend- 
ments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition Shahabuddin. The House 

now decided that four seats in Ward Nos. 3, 18, 19, and 28, one seat in each Ward 
would be reserved for the scheduled castes in the general constituencies. Is also incr- 
eased the number of seats in the general constituencies from 46 to 47. The House 
concluded to-day the discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the 10th. May, when it took part in the debate on the final reading of the Bill. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent), while opposing the passage of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing the Bill, was doing something deliberately which 
was nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and privileges so far as this city was con- 
cerned. It was quite clear that the attack was not on the Corporation. The inten- 
tion really wurs that the Progressive Muslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Corporation because the Government were providing separate electorate. Mr. J, N. 
. Basu, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, opposing the Bill, said that instead of 
. laying the foundation for unity among the different sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was paving the way for difterences and strifes. 
•The o/i)acca, Minister in charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 

Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus.'’ Mr. W, A. M, Walker, Leader of 
the European Group, supported the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction and he sincerely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to improve matters, so that the administration of 
afMrsin the city might be on a par with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, giving his personal views on the Bill, 
maintained that the number of the Hindu seats should have been increased to a 
greater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill. But the provisions of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
poration. While he thoroughly understood Hindu feelings in this matter, he felt that the 
agitation had been based in part at least on certain fears which might not be real. 
The debate was adjourned till the next day, the llth. May, when the: Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationalist Party voted against the Bill. The members of the Krishak Proja Party 
remained neutral. The amending Bill provided separate electorate for the ]\!ahome- 
dans in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
Three additional seats have been allotted to the Mahommedan Constituency increasiim- 
the existing number from' 19 to 22. The nominated seats have been reduced from 10 to 
8. Two new constituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and Labour. 

The total strength of the Council of the Coi-poration under the amending Bill are 
93 (exclusive of five Aldermen) which have been distributed in the following manner *— 
General Constituency 47 seats, (of which 4 shall be reserved for the Scheduled Caste) 
Mahommedan Constituency— 22 seats, Special constituency including Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta Port Commissioners and Calcutta Trades Association— 12 seats 
Labour 2 and Anglo-Indian 2 seats, Nominated seats 8 (of which three shall be 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision for live Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors remains unaltered. 

In opposing the passage of the Bill, Mr. Barat Chandra Bose referred to what 
he termed as the three objectionable features” of the Bill, namely, the replacement of 
joint electorate by separate of the system of nomination 

and the reduction of the Hindu nm^onty to a minority as regards distribution of seats 
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A^jart from being anti-iiational and anti-demoeratic, he said this Bill was opposed to 
all reason, to all commonsense, to all justice and' fairplay and it was calculated to 
prejudice the growth of civil consciousness and the expansion of civic freedom. Mr. 
Bose cited facts and figures to show that men like the present Prime Minister 'ivere 
returned to the Galcaitta Corporation under the system of joint electorates, under which 
also the percentage of Muslim appointments and" grants to Muslim institutions had 
increasevd by leaps and bounds and it was possible for Muslim candidates to secure 
the largest number of votes among candidates and for a Muslim Mayor to be elected. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bose said, ‘‘The noble edifice that the iate Bir Surendranath 
Banerjee erected on the foundations of mutual love, mutual toleration and mutual co- 
operation is now sought to be razed to the ground and in its place a miserable struc- 
ture is sought to be raised, based on foundations of mutual suspicion, mutual jealousy 
and mutual unhealthy rivalry. Wc may lose in this House; I know we are faced 
with that. But I have the hope, the faith, the confidence and the courage to resist 
this Bill and to resist this Act, until it is removed from the Statute Book, which it 
is out to disgrace.” 

Winding up the debate, Mv, A, IC Fazlul Huq said, ‘ It is a matter of the 
deepest regret that at this stage, when the curtain is about to fall on the passage of 
this Bill through this House, Mr. Syama Prasad Mocker jee and Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose should think it fit to deliver, what I may call, fighting speeches and particular- CD 
iy, Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, who has challenged to a comoat not only the Mus- LC| 
lim members of the Coalition but the thirty million Muslims of Bengal. He has J 
referred to us in the most contemptuous language, calling us tin-gods. I reciprocate ^ 
the sentiment in the fullest measme. I can assure him that we shall be able to O 
demonstrate what the tin-gods are capable of. If they have thrown out a challeife, C*-; 
their challenge would be cheerfully accepted. I want to see the day when thepronSfe^” 
is going to be realised that they will remove from the Statute Book this Bill, wM^ JI" 
will soon be a lasting law of the land, governing the administration of tLe ei®’~ 
The Prime Minister then referred to the Lucknow Fact and said, ‘The Liickfinv;-*' 
Pact was the basis of the first Reforms known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Refolds.*' . 
and from 1916 onwards, the Indian Congress—I refuse to call it national atftheV"" 
present moment—has not thought it fi[t to declare from its high pedestal that sepaiSx^ 
electorates should be condemned and the Muslims should not have separate electortes.^-- 
Btressing the necessity of separate electorates, the Prime Minister pointed out 
the separate electorates had been accepted as essential and necessary for the purposo 
of representation of the Muslim community. Not merely the leading Musiim^^;;^ 
throughout India, but leading Hindu politicians had recognised the force of logical^ 
facts and had admitted that, in the present state in which the Indian society wjwJ: 
rent asunder by various divisions, separate electorates were the only efiective means 
giving representation to the various communities and various interests. He repeatecH 
that separate electorates would hold the field unless all the communities, by mutual 
agreement, decided that sex>arate electorates should be replaced by any other system 
of representation. “I can declare that at the present moment, not merely in Bengal, 
but all over India, 99 per cent of the Muslim community want separate electorates,” 
added Mr. Huq. The principle that had to be accepted, said Mr. Huq, was that the 
scheduled castes’ interests must be protected and protected in a way that they them- 
selves wanted their interests to be protected. After all they were the best judges of 
their own interests. 

The Bill wms passed by the Assembly by 128 votes to 65. The Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, 
Mr. Nausher Ali, ex-Minister, and another Muslim member, Mr. Waliur Rahman, 
voted against the passage of the Bill. Those who supported it -were members of the 
Coalition Party ana European group and one Indian Christian member. The Krishak 
Proja Party, consisting mostly of Muslim members, which all along had been working 
with the Opposition, remained neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the i7th. May. 

The BbngaH'Mohey-lbndees Bile 

17th, to 25tli. MAY ‘.-—The Assembly considered the Bengal Money-lenders Bill on 
the 17th. May and adjourned without taking up the measure. The Speaker said that he 
was adjourning the House in order to enable the members to hold discussions on 
the Bill among themselves, which they had been unable to do in view of the x^ecess. 
Next day, the 18th. May, the House proceeded with consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause. The first clause, providing that the Bill should come into force on such date 
as the Provincial Government might by notification in the Official Gazette appoint. 
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eamc in for criticism by the Opposition. An amendment, siig.£>;esting that the Bill 
should come into force on the date of its receiving the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor, was negatived by 112 to 72 votes. The hon. Mr. //. S, Suhrawardy, 
Minister for Labour, moved three short-notice amendments on behalf of the Government 
seeking the exclusion of banks, considered as scheduled ones on 1st January 1939, from 
the piu'view of the Bill and from the various regulatory measures to which money- 
lenders would have to conform and empowering the Government to declare any baiik 
to be a notified bank, which would mean that, after such notification, such a bank 
would not come under the various provisions of the Bill. Moving the amendments, 
the Minister pointed out that the Bill, as first introduced by the Government, excluded 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, had included ail banks 
within its purview. But, he remarked, there was a large section of opinion in favour of 
the exclusion of scheduled banks from the purview of the measure. The Opposition 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the provisions of the Bill in general, 
in order to help the various sections of the House to come to a decision in regard to 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendments. The Chief Minister pointed out that the Government 
had come to decisions on certain points. But they were, he added, still continuing 
their deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indication of their attitude on 
the next day. Expressing the Congress view-point, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sannyal said 
that they bound by the Congress constitution to help any measure which was 
calculated to help the scaling down of debts ; and from that point of view they had 
welcomed the difierent provisions of this Bill. But to-day a surprise had been sprung 
upon them by the Government proposing to exclude scheduled banks from the scope 
of the measure. He Sciid that, whatever Mr. Siihrawardy or Mr. Hiiq might say, 
people outside would understand that the Coalition Party had to surrender themselves 
to the Eupopean Party ‘‘to keep alive the poor souls of the Ministers.” Next-day, 
the 19th. May, by 116 votes to 68, the Assembly accepted the amendment moved by Mr. 
H. S. Snhraivardy^ excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the purview of 
the Money-lenders Bill, The Congress Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste 
Party voted against Mr. Siihrawardy’s amendment, which was supported by the 
Earo]'>ean Group, the members of the Coalition Party except one, and most of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. Some amount of heat was imported into 
the discussion when Mr. Hwsaam Si?'car (Krishak Proja), while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now appeared that Mr. Siihrawardy was 
the keeper of the conscience of the Coalition Party. The Chief Minister intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the Cabinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a sjiirit of compromise. (Question from Opposition benches : 
Compromise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had been 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition party, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Sircar that if such attacks were made, they knew how to repel them, and how to level 
counter-attacks {Applause from the Coalition benches). The House then adjourned 
till Monday, the 22rid. May, when it accepted by 106 to 60 votes, the Government 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance companies, mutual insurance 
companies, provident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
purview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. Those ^vho 
supported the amendment included members of the Coalition Party, the 
European group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members. 
Next day, the 23r(l. May, the House discussed the short notice amendment of 
Mr. H. S. Suhraiuardy seeking to exclude the ‘Loans advanced for the purchase 
or construction of a House’ from the operation of the Bill. Along with it was 
also taken up the amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
interest on such loans and restricting the loans advanced by the Building Societies. 
The House was apparently confused over the matter and the Speaker adjourned 
the House. In this connection the Speaker observed that the business of the 
House %vas progressing vei 7 slowly. He suggested that it would be better to 
adjourn the House for two days so that the Government might come to a decision, with 
regard to the difficult clauses. That would, he thought, would expedite the con- 
sideration of the bill. After all, this was a strain on the department. Mr. H S. 
Suhrawardy replied that he would place the Government view on the next day 
the 24th. May, when it was explained on behalf of the Government that they had 
placed on the agenda all the amendments , that , they wanted to move. But the 
Government would like to bring forward fresh amendments or modify the ones given 
notice of m the light of criticisms made on the floor, of the House, especially in regard 
to a Bill of such a complicated nature. The House then adjourned till the next day 
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the 25th. May, when after further discussion, the house acceyited the amendment of 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy to the efthet that in clause 2 (19) after the word ^|>roceedijig’* the 
following- be inserted, namely ‘instituted or filed on or after the first day of January, 
1939, or pending on that date,’’ Much heat was generated over this question of 
extending the scope of the Bill, the opposition was mainly on the ground that 
it would cause hardship on a certain class of money-lenders* who had not rushed 
to the court with the motive of avoiding the effect of the bill and some also 
pleaded that the meaning of the word “proceeding” unless clearly state^I was vague 
and might result disaster. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

2Gth. MAY The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939 as amended by the U])per House, 
came in for consideration to-day. It may be recalled that the Bengal Finance Bill 
was passed by the Assembly on 30th March, 1939. Thereupon it was sent to the 
Legislative Coiiii oil (Upper fiouse). The Up]>er House passed the said Bill oji May 
12, 1939 with two amendments in Section 7 and 9 regarding the framing of rules 
for exempting a person or a class of persons, from the payment of the tax under 
that Act. Section 7 of the original Bill provides that the Provincial Government 
may prescribe exemption of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, but the Upper House ]3assed an amendment to the effect that the provin- 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the a})proval of the i)rovincial legis- 
lature for the exemption of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, or the remission, in whole or in part, of the tax payable under that act 
by any person or class of persons. The Upper House also made an amendment 
in Section 9 of the original Bill which provides that the Provincial Government 
may make rules for carrying out the purposes of this act but the Upper House 
added that the Provincial Government may ‘after previous publication’ make such 
rules. The amendments of Mr. Biswas were lost without division and the amend- 
ments passed by the Council were accepted by the House. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill (contd.) 

26th, MAY to 2iid. JUNE Tlie House then resumed the discussion of the Bengal 
Money-lenders Bill. The House made a considerable progress with regard to Clause 
2 of the Bill which dealt with definition of capital, interest, loan etc. A large 
number of amendments were moved by the Opposition members but ail of them 
were lost. The House accepted amendments of Mr. Sulirawardy w’ith regard to the 
definition of Company, Co-operative Societies, Insurance Company, Co-operative Life 
Insurance Society. ]Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved the following 
amendment “That a widow or a fatherless minor whose total advances in loans do not 
exceed the sum of Rs. 509/- is not a money-lender”. On the assurance of Mr. Suhrawardy 
that he would symimthetieally consider the motion further discussion was postponed. 
The House stood adjourned till Monday next, the 29th. May, when it disposed of seven 
clauses. According to the provisions agreed to by the House, a person will have to take 
out a licence from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending. 
Such a licence will be valid throughout the province for a period of tliree years 
and will be issued by the Provincial Government on payment of Rs. 15 as fee for 
each licence. Consideration of the controversial question, whether commercial loans 
should be brought within the purview of the Bill or not, was postponed to a later 
date on the suggestion of the Government. The House then adjourned till the next 
day, the 30th. May, when by 86 votes to 17, it accepted the Government amendment 
excluding commercial loans from the purview of the Bill. The Congress Party 
and three members of the Coalition Party remained neutral. Those who 
voted against the amendment included the members of the Krishak Pioja 
Party and the Independent Bcheduled Caste Party. On the next day, the l&t. June, the 
House made a considerable progress when it disposed of clauses 15 to 24 relating to the 
court’s power to cancel a licence, no compensation for cancellation or suspension 
of licence, disgiialiff cation of a . person whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled, licence fees and penalties recoverable as public demands 
and offences in respect of licences. ' The House discussed fully two important 
clauses, namely clauses 20 to 21, and , arrived at no conclusion. On the next 
day. the 2nd. June, the question -of the language in which a money-lender 
will be required to keep his books ; of .account was decided. After discussion, the 
hon. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy’ s ; amendment providing that a rnone^ -lender could 
keep his books of account in Bengali or in English was carried by 99 to 62 votes, 
the. Congress and the Krisliak Fmty opposing the amendment. Dr. Nalmakshya 
BanyaPs' {Congimn) a ’ moneylender should be j^ermitfccd 
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to keep ills books of account in any language he liked was lost without a division. 
Mr, Suhrawardy’s amendment suggesting that the statement of the conditions of 
the loan at the time of advance and annual statement of accounts to be submitted 
by the lender to the borrower, might be written either in Bengali or in 
English as the borrower might desire, was passed. A Congress party amend- 
ment that such statements should be in the language of the borrower was rejected. 
The House then adjourned till June 15 next. 

IStli. to 27tli. JUNE The Assembly reassembled on the 15th. Jub© to resume 
consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders^ Bill and adjourned till the next day, after a 
brief sitting;, as the Government wanted time to arrive at a decision in regard to a 
clause relating to interest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend- 
ments with regard to Clauses 31, 32 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decision with respect to certain 
amendments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by Mr. Af, S* 
Siihrawardy, a provision was made regarding the unsecured loan for annual 
instalments for possible extension of time for 20 years and decree without 
interest was to apply only to unsecured loans before the commencement of the 
Act so that future loan might be given without a danger of having the realisa- 
tion held up, for a period of years. Another provision was made which provided 
that in case there was any failure to pay the instalments the court might give 
time for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the court found that the failure had been due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the debtor and that it was necessary that the debtor should be given 
time to collect the money till the harvest. The House was then considering the 
question of penalties to be indicted if the loan which had been described as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan, Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
the Government had made this provision very stringent. They did not want the 
law to be evaded. The House was considering this when it was adjourned. 
On the. 22Bd. Juno, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of interest should not exceed 8 and 10 cent per annum simple, in the 
case of secured and unsecured loans respectively, giving the rate of interest so 
proposed retrospective effect and extending the '‘rule of damdupat^’ to apply to 
interest already paid or included in any decree, came up for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the clause of the Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee. As many as 19 amendments were, however, moved to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congress Party, the Ivrif-hak Proja Party, 
the European Group, the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Independent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay down a lower 
rate of interest both in respect of secured and unsecured loans than that 
provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by the Krishak Proja Party 
members wanted to lower the rate of interest still further. The amendments 
moved by Mr, i>. P. Kkaitan (Independent), representing the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted to give a rate of interest higher than that proposed in the 
bill, opposed the application of the “rule of damdiipat” to past transactions, 
desired to make provision for payment of compound interest which has been 
altogether abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of the provisions of the 
Bill regarding the rate of interest and application of the “Eule of Damdiipat^’ 
to future transactions only. The amendment moved on behalf of the European 
Group opposed the giving of retrospective effect to the provision of the Bill 
regarding the rate of interest. The amendment moved by Mr. J. N, Basti 
(Hindu Nationalist Party) desired to make provision for compound interest. The 
debate on these amendments, which lasted nearly thi-ee hours and in which about 
a do;xen speakers representing different parties took part, was adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd. June, when all noh-onicial amendments demanding lower rates 
of interest than 8 to 10 per cent per annum simple for secured and unsecured 
loans respectively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
rule of “damdupat’’ and retrospective , effect to the proposed rate of interest and 
urging the levy of compound interest were rejected by the House, In opposing 
the amendments, the hon, Mr. E, B, - Suhrawardy, Labo^^r Minister, told the 
European group, which had opposed retrospective legislation, that the Government 
realised that retrospective effect given to law was bad in principle and that the 
Government were justified in this case because, the conditions of the peoi>le in 
this Province were such that without retrospective application, there was no 
possible hope of saving the people from the clutches of the money-lenders. 
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The House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. June, when it finished consideration 
of all amendments to all the clauses of the Bill. The most important ciaiise which 
was discussed to-day and which evoked controversial discussions empowers the court 
to reopen all transactions in connection with money-lending unreasonably closed or 
adjusted for a period of twelve years previous to the passing of this Act and reopen 
any decrees in a suit, to which this clause applies, which was not fully satisfied by the 
1st of January 1939 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on accoiint 
of or after the 1st of Januaiw 1939 in respect of the liability, the court shall order the 
lender to repay any sum which the court considers to he repayable in respect of that 
sum. The Bub-Section providing for refund after the 1st of January 1931) was oppo- 
sed by the Congress Party, which moved an amendment urging its deletion. The 
Congress amendment was lost by 82 to 30 votes, the European group remaining 
rieiitral. The Congress Party also opposed the giving of retrospective effect to the 
provisions of the clause in respect of the court notriuliy satisfied by the 1st of January 
1939. Reassembling on the next day, the 27th. June, the Assembly passed the Bill 
without any opposition. Explaining that the Congress party did not propose to obs- 
truct the passage of the Bill, Mr. 8arat Chandra Bose pointed out that the attitude 
of his Party towards the Bill was one of co-operation. The Congress Party sup- 
ported certain provisions of the Bill which were consistent with the" Congress policy 
and principle. Such a Bill would lose its utility without xu’ovisions for cheap credit 
facilities which must be provided by the State. The Speaker regretted that in the 
matter of sujmly of cheap credit facilities, there was nothing so far to the credit of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Bose further explained that his Party did not see 
eye to eye with the Government or with the European group in the matter of distinc- 
tion that had been made in the Bill between banks and banks, in regard to some of 
the penalty clauses and also in regard to some of the retrospective provisions, 
Mr. AT, S, Suhraward7j, Labour Minister, who piloted the Bill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to do real good to the poor and down-trodden peo]>le of this 
Province. As regards the Opposition criticism of discrimination between banks and 
banks, Mr. Suhrawardy pointed out that the scheduled banks which had been 
excluded from the operation of the Bill were Indian Banks with Indian capital. He 
repudiated the suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition that the Government 
had not taken steps for the purpose of establishing rural credit. He pointed out that 
they were overhauling the co-operative credit societies. The Minister told the House 
that when the xissembly would meet next, the Government would be in a position to 
place before the House a well considered scheme for rehabilitating the rural credit. 
The main provisions of the present Bill are, that the lender is required to take licence 
from the Government for carrying on the Dusiness of money-lending after such date, 
not less than six mouths after the commencement of this Act, as the Provincial 
Government shall, by notification in the Official Gazette ax:>point in this behalf. Com- 
pound interest is totally abolished and the maximum rate of interest recoverable from 
a borrower is reduced to eight per cent per annum for secured and ten per cent per 
annum for unsecured loans irrespective of whether such interest accrues before or 
after the commencement of the Act. The Bill provides for the application of the rule 
of “Damdupat” and gives retrospective effect to the rate of interest prescribed and to 
the application of the rule of “Damdupat.” 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

28tli. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1939, which had been 
passed by the Council with two amendments on Wednesday morning was returned to 
the Assembly, when it met this evening. The House will take up consideration of these 
two amendments when the House re-assembles on July 6 next, 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill 
1939 in the form in which it had emerged from the Upper House, where it was intro- 
duced by the hon. Sir JTtoaja Nazimuddin, Home Minister, on behalf of the Govt. 
The Bill provides that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anorder in writing, 
can depute one or more police officers below the rank of head constable or other persons 
to attend any public meeting to take down the proceedings of such meeting if in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Police the meeting is likely to promote sedition or 
disaffection or to cause a disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th, July next* • 


: Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

' Blidgel Session — Calcutta— 8th. February lo 28tli. June 1939 

Non-official Eesolutions 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on tlie Stli. February 1939 with the Hon’ble Mr. S. C. Mitter 
in the Chair, Condolence resolutions 'were moved from the Chair on the 
death of J^lustafa Nemal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjendra Nath Seal, Mr. Girish Chandra 
Bose and Maulana Shaukat Ali. The Hon’ble the President then communicated the 
Calcutta Official Eeceivers Bill, 1938, passed by both the Chambers of the Bengal 
Legislature, which have been assented to by his Excellency the Govei'nor 
under the provisions of Section 75 of the Government of India Act, 1935. Next 
day, the 9th. February, the House adopted two non-official resolutions. One of these 
urged the Government to absorb those who had been discharged from service 
owing to stoppage of settlement work in various districts by giving them pre- 
ference while recruiting new hands in various departments of the Government. 
The other resolution urged the Government to levy a pilgrim tax on tickets sold 
by the different railways to passengers intending to travel to Nawadwip on the 
Occasion of the solar and lunar eclipses, and to make available the proceeds therefrom 
to the local municipality in order -to enable them to undertake adequate pre- 
cautionary sanitary and conservancy measures for the welfare of the pilgrims. 

Indian Planning Committee 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Congress National 
Planning Committee, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co-operate with Congress National Planning 
Committee and to make financial contributions towards its expenses. In the 
absence of any precise information as to the nature of the co-operation expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not arrive 
at any decision. The information required by the Committee, he added, was 
being asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collected. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they had set up an Industrial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

Official Bills 

lOtii. to 13th. FEBRUAEY '.—The House met to-day to consider official busi- 
ness, The Eevenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, moved that the Bengal 
Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill of 1938 as passed by the Assembly be taken 
into consideration. On a point of order, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Boy 
Chowdhury of Santosh said that under the rules at least seven days^ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in tliis case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir E. P, Singh Boy said that this rule had been relaxed 
by the Pi'csident on more than one occasion in the past. He also submitted that 
being a Minister who was not a member of the Upper House, it had not been 
possible for him to give notice of the motion till February 8 when the Council 
first met. He hoped that the President would relax the rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move Ms , motion. The President, while admitting 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on certain occasions, ruled 
that in the present case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more stressed the desirability of the Upper House having its representatives in 
the Cabinet. The Council then adjourned tOl Monday, the ISth. February, when 
the Hoidble Nawab Musharruf Hussain moved that the Bengal Eepeaiing and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was then passed by the 
House as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 

Eecruitment to- Indian Bekviges 

14th. FEBRUARY: — The Council to-day, adopted a non-official resolution deciding, 
under Section 108 of the rules and standing orders, to present an address to H, E. 
riie Governor of Bengal through the President of the Council, requesting His 
Excellency to take necessary steps to move the Government of India to" fix a 
definite quota for the recruitment of Bengalis-'Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and 
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other comm luuties- in all branches of civil as well as ^ defence services under the 
India Government. An amendment, moved on behalf of tlie Gnig'ress Party by 
Mr. Kamini Kumar JJutta, Leader of the Opposition, winch opitosed^ the itiea of 
fixation of any quota, was negatived by the House without any division, oniy 
members of the Congress Party supporting the amendment. Explaining the thwern- 
ment point of view, the llome Minister, Sir Na^i muddrn, said that the subject- 
matter of this resolution w^as not primarily the concern of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and, therefore, this Government had decided not to take any lairt in this 
debate or ex}>ress any opinion on this subject-matter but they vrould forward a 
copy of the proceedings of the House to the Government if the resolution was 
passed by the House. 

Development of Salt Industey 

The House next adopted without any division a resolution of the Congress 
Party deciding to present an address to H. E. the Govej'nor, through the 
President of the Coiineil, expressing the opinion that with a view to encouraging 
indigenous manufacture of salt aud the developmmit of the salt industry in Bengal 
it was essential that the salt excise ])reventive department ]>c not transferred iroin 
the Government of Bengal to the Central Government and to move tlic proper 
authorities concerned in this behalf. 

Import Duties on Eice 

Another non-official resolution, moved by a j\Iuslim member of the l^iinisterialist 
I^arty, which wanted to ]mesent an address to tlie Governor ex{)ressing the opinion 
that Ills Excellency should move the authorities concerned to take step's to impose 
import duties on rice and paddy imported from foreign countries, was withdrawn 
after non-official members had strongly objected to the imposition of such an import 
duty and after the Finance Minister had pointed out that it would be inopportune 
on their part to pass such a resolution at this stage, because as was clear from, 
the statement made by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the Central Assembly, the question 
of the Indo-Burma trade agreement was receiving the active consideration of the 
Central Government. The Council then adjourned till the February when 
the Hon. Mr. iV. E, Sarkar, in presenting the budget estimates of the Government 
for 1039-40, made some comments on the present condition and outlook for trade, 
on which the economic prosperity of the Province, including that of the Govern mentis 
exchequer, was very materially dependent. 

Belief FOR THE Poor Bill 

20th, FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day a non-officiid Bill to provide 
relief for the poor in rural parts and the unemployed. The Bill will depend for its 
working on the collection of funds on a charitable system which -will be managed 
by a committee consisting of members of Union Boards with such others as may be 
co-opted. The House accepted a resolution moved by Dr. Badhakumud Mocker jee 
criticising the Ministry for not having taken any action on the report of a S})ecial 
Committee set up for the conduct of the business of the House. 

General Discussion of BuDCiET 

21st. to 28th. FEBRUARY i—The general discussion on the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. Feh. Opening the discussion, Dr. ^ Radha Kumud Mukherjee obsc^^'ed 
that the Budget that the Hon'ble the Finance Minister had presented mis more like the 
budget of an accountant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budget 
had shown that it had hardly undergone any change in its character in consequence 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Its budget was still the child of the old 
order which had not yet yielded its place to the new, the product of the people. 
What future could there be tor a coiintry on the basis of a 3 per cent literacy and a 
3 annas daily income per head ? What future could there be for Bengal when her 
basic key-incliistry of agriculture, on which depended two-thirds of her population, 
about 33 millions, was liardly an economic concam ? It was impossible to build up 
the country on the basis of mass-illiteracy and insolvent peasantry. Next day, the 
22nd. February, Mr. Kamini Kumur DuU^ Leader of the Congress Party, dealing with 
the budget said, ‘'The problem, of , .Bengal to-day is not the problem o f the police 
or jails, it is the problem of hunger,— of starvation, of semi-starvation sapping the 
vitality of the nation. The problem of Bengal further is a problem of; he educated 
middle-classes who in spite of decent education do not know how to earn a living 
wage. The problem of Bengal is the problem of illiteracy and agricultural back- 
wardness.’’ Prof. Eumayum jSTadsV.' said'. that.. it. was .a striking feature in the rev©*- 
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nuesideof the Biidg’et that excise revenue had gone up by almost 20 lakhs in the 
course of the last 4 Vr 5 years/ Eeferring to the imposition of the proposed new tax, 
Prof. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawing Es. 2000/- a year 
the same amount as that from one who was drawing Es. 2000/- a month, Khan Sahib 
Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, eould nob conclude his speech yesterday, made a 
passina* reference to the subsidy of Es. 3000/ to the Calcutta Daily “Azad’^ 
The debate was continued day to day till the 27th. February when the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Minister for Industries, gave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department during the last two years and concluded on the next 
dav, the 28th, February. Eai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux, Eai 
Bahadur Surendra Naraiu Singh, Mr. Iiidu Bhusan Sarkar and Mrs. K. D. Eezerio, 
Honble Mr. Kalini Eanjan Sarkar delivered speeches. 

Town Hall Meeting Eowdyism 

28tli. FEBHUARY :-~A reference to the rowdyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evening, resulting in injnries to about a dozen persons and the arrest of 40 others, 
^vas made in the Council to-day when Prof. Humayun Kahir wanted ‘to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that the object of 
his motion ^vas to discuss the “failure of the Government to take adequate sfei)s to 
prevent rioting and hooliganism at a public meeting held at the Town Hall last eve- 
ning, resulting in injuries and the arrest of a large number of persons who attended the 
meeting.” Asked by the President to explain the urgency of the matter. Prof. Kabir 
said tliat the meeting was organised by a group of people who wanted to record their 
]WOtest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. It was broken up by a num- 
ber of people who posed as or were the supporters of the present Ministry. “ He gave 
several concrete instances, including one in which the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister for Local Self-Government (not a Minister then) had to leave a meeting in 
Faridnur, which was dispersed by the police. This meeting also wanted to criticise 
the Ministerial policy. In spite of all these known facts, Prof. Kabir observed, the 
Government did not take any steps to prevent recurrence of such incidents. Sir 
Hazimuddin, Home Minister, replying, thought that there the occasion did not call 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting was a public meeting, and 
how could the Government anticipate that there would be trouble and take precau- 
tionary steps as suggested by the mover ? He, therefore, said that the motion was not 
in ordm*. The President, however, held that the motion was in order, and eousulted the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Less than 13 members (the requisite 
number) having ^ stood up in support of the mover, leave was refused by the House to 
(ionsider the motion. 

Congress Walk-oxjt MahatxMA’s Fast 

Gth. MARCH Congress members staged two walk-outs in the course of this 
afternoon’s sitting, over the question of an adjournment motion relating to '.Rajkot, 
affairs. When the House met, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee sought its adjourn- 
ment for the evening in consideration of the “grave situation created in the 
, country by reason of Mahatmaji s fast.” The President left the matter for the 
House to decide. A member of the Coalition Party having raised an objection, 
the Congress members left the House in a body. Later, they returned and soiiglit 
an adjournment on a different subject. The motion was allowed, but it fell throiigh 
owing to lack of support. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his proposal 
to suspend business had not been accepted, they had no option but to withdraw ajid 
abstain from taking part in its business. The House then proceeded with official 
business. The Bengal Tenancy (vSecond Amendment) Bill, 1938, the Bengal Rates 
and Interest Bill, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7tli. March, when it passed two Bills namely, the Bengal 
Tanks Improvement Bill, 1938 and the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1938, as passeerby 
the Assembly, wnth slight modifications. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

13th. MARCH The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1930, 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sought to give power to the Commissioners of Police' 
Calcutta, to depute one or more, police . officers to attend any public meeting 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of such meetings. All the motions 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, which had been moved 
by Opposition members on Saturday, w^e put to vote and rejected. Three motions 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee were under discussion when the 
Council adjoiumed. While Prof. Eummjan KabiP, who moved reference of the 
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Bill to a Select Coniniittee, characterised it as a ‘‘Fascist measure”, Dr. Radhahmmid 
Mukherji, moving another motion for reference to Select Committee, described it 
as a “Black Act which would shake the very foiiiidation of the civil liberties of 
the peo}.)ie.” Supporting the measure, Sir Edward Benthal^ Lea<Ier of the European 
Group, said the opinion of their Group on this measure had already been ex- 
pressed. They supported the Bill because they believed that it was " reasonable. 
Another reason why they supported the Bill was that the principle of the Bill 
had been in operation for several years and there was no compliunt. The Home 
Minister Avas replying to the debate when the Council was adjounictl till tlie 
next day, the 14tli. March, Avhen for the first time since the inception of 
cial Autonomy, the Government sustained a defeat. There Avas a tie over an 
Opposition amendment and the President cast his vote in favour of the amend- 
ment. The amendment, AA’^hich aauas moved by Dr. Eadhaknmud Mukherji, (Con- 
gress) sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. The Billlaid 
down that a “public meeting” AA^as a meeting “which is open to’ the pulillc, or 
any class or any portion of public, and the ” meeting might be a public meeting 
notwithstanding the fact that it is held in a private place and notwitlistanding 
that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise”. Eighteen voted for 
and^ eighteen against the amendment. The President, in giving his easting vote 
in faA^our of the amendment, remarked that the measure Avas a new’ one under 
AAiiich powders AA^ere sought to be given to the Commissioner of Police Avhich 
poAA^ers did not exist before. In the case of a tie the President should gke his 
casting A^ote to maintain the status quo, he declared, amidst cheers from the 
Opposition benches. Next day, the 15th. March, in a tAventy minutes’ sitting, the 
bill Avas passed by the House. In moAung that the Bill as amended by the 
Council be passed, the hon. KliAvaja Sir Nazimuddm, Home Minister, said : “The 
Government haA^e decided to accept the decision of the House and no effort aauU 
be made for the inclusion of the amendment, Avhich AA’as carried by the House 
yesterday urging deletion of the explanatory clause that defined a public meeting 
(Opposition Cheers), but on the definite understanding that no attempts AAiii be 
made to circumvent the provisions of this measure. The Council at this stage 
w^as prorogued, 

Ingide^tt During A. I. C. C. Session 

5th. MAY :~An adjournment motion of Mr. Kader Bux (Ministerial Coalition) 
to discuss ‘ the failure of the Government” to give adequate bwotection^ to persons 
during the disturbances on the occasion of the recent A. I. C. C. session in Calcutta 
was AvitlidraAvn AAdicn the Council re-assembled on the 5tii. May. In moving the 
motion, Mr. Box made an attack on the Congress and on Mahatma Gandhi. He was, 
on more than one occasion, pulled up by the President. Mr. Bux said that the 
GoA^ernment must have been fully acquainted Avith the feelings of indignation in the 
Bengal Congress, Avhich had found vent in the local Press. KnoAving full aa^cII the 
trend of events, since the Tripiiri Congress, the Government should have anticipated 
that the momentous session of the A. I. G. G. at Wellington Square might, in all 
probability, give rise to an occasion necessitating adequate protection. The Govern- 
ment Avere expected to know that the Gandhian policy of strict adherence to the 
principle of non-violence and obseiw^ance of toleration and strict discipline in the 
Congress rank and hie Avas but a ‘‘delusion.” He then proceeded to refer 
to instances of “Congress Hooliganism” in the ^ ‘‘Congress-governed provinces” 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mahomed Ibrahim (Coalition) said that, if after the 
Avay in Avliich Bengal and Bengal’s leader, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, had 
been “humiliated” in Tripuri, some young men of Bengal had got out of 
control and done something, their action vA’^as not one, Avhich merited very^ severe 
censure from them. Their action paled into insignificance in comparison with the 
highly provocative action of the leaders at Tiipuri and the Avanton manner in Avhich 
ah attempt aa^us made to “humiliate” Bengal and its leader. Pandit Pant’s resolution 
Avas conceived in a vindictive spirit, and if there was a ^ reaction to that in Bengal 
and as a result some of Bengal’s young men did something, he, for one, Avould not 
condemn them very much. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of the Congress Party, 
said: “It is regrettable, that the mover, under the cloak of an adjournment motion, 
should avail himself of the opportunity of calumniating the great national organisa- 
tion, the Indian National Congress. Eecounting the events preceding the A. I. O. C. 
meeting, he said that a very keen ieeling, was roused in the public mind, the like of 
Avhich one had not witnessed in the annals of the Congress movement eA^er before. 

During th§ n},efvtiirgs of the A. ;I mind was profoundly agitated. 
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was deep feeling running iii tlie mind of tlim ^ , 

a-iiafed/the people in general maintained a dignihed^^m^^ 
a small section of the public was over-powered by ieelings and 
Irn ail babiiLT and vontTol. Even Oongress volunteers were assaulted wnen trying 
jo i-lic'k the excesses on the part of a section of the public. Replying to the debaic, 
Home Minister, said that the treatment that had been meted out 
itv llie A. L C. 0. to the leaders of the Bengal Congress should be an eye-opener to 
who were asked to loin the Congress and have faith in its sense of justice and 
Lenders of the A. L 0. C. came to Calcutta with the avowed intention of 
brin'*l:r*' id'Mut a setflemcut of the ditferences among them. But I audit Jawaliaruu s 
‘pence propo-sar was, in the opinion of the Home Minister, like saying “Heads I win, 
tuds vuji lose”. It; wnis quite natural, that, under the circumstances vsome young 
men lost flieir heads. The Home Minister did not approve of their actions and he 
emidemned them. But he would like to say this, that the provocation that was 
oilcreti to Bene'al was, from her point ot view, great. Proceeding, the Home 
.^firiister maintained that there was no justification -svliatsoever for the criticism that 
the authorities failed in the discharge of their duties as regards maintenance of latv 
ifud order. The iiome Minister was surprised at the attack levelled against the 
nuthovlties by the Leader of the Opposit.ion. The facts were that, so far as the 
(Mugj-ess was com^erned, they resented all kinds of interference by the police. 
I kvsoite all this, the police, out of a sense of their own responsibility, were there. 
Tiicy were not only there. He might tell the House that but for police he]]>, it 
would have l>een dilficult for Gandhijl to get <iown from his comiiartment and go 
to his <*ar at Howrah station. The Home Minister claimed that, but for the 
presence of the persons would have been more seriously assaulted. He would 

suhndi that it was not |JOSsible for the pidiee to do anything more, because they 
were not allowed to go insirle the pandaL In view of the facts stated by him the 
Home Minister asked the mover to withdraw his motion which -was done. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

flth. to 12th. MAY The Council devoted the whole of its time to-day to a 
discussion of the pjoiiit whether the Finance Bill, as passed by the Low^er House, 
empowering the Provinciai Government to levy an nngraduated tax of Es. 30 per 
auuuui on all trades, professions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and therefore ultra vires of the Provincial Legislatoe. l^Ir. Nalini Ranjan Barker , 
Mmmce Mlfiister, imped that the Finance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, betaken 
into cousidcralltuL Raja Bhupendra Narayan Smgh Bahadur of Hashipui*, rising 
on a iHUul of order, maintained that the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial 
J/^giHlafure, He contended that the tax proposed in the Bill w^as not a tax on 
]>rofcssion, callings, eU*., bat was a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 
professions, callings, etc., such income also including the income a man might 
derive from sources other than his profession or calling, etc. He maintained that, 
as it was a tax on income, it came within the sphere of Federal Subjects, and 
therefore, the Bill was ttUra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. 0, 0. 0rmo7id 
dMiropean) suggesteil that since differing views were being expressed in the matter, 
he would like to suggest, as a practical proposition, so that the Government might 
not be in. diOieuIty after they had begun collecting the tax, that they might before 
enfonung the provisions seek the views of the Federal Court. Prof. Humayun 
Knhir suggested that some changes in one of the clauses of the Bill might 
meet the diiriculty. Bir iT. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, maintained that 
the very hud the Bill sought to impose a iat rate, an ungraduated tax, 
showed that it was not an income-tax. Next day, the 10th. May, giving Ms 
mho- on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar of NasJiiptir, 
the .Presulent Mr. Satyendra Chandra MiUer, said that the matter was not 
freM3 firnn doubt, hut he like to give the matter the benefit of doubt and 

mfe in favouiM^f the Bdl being not of the provincial legislature. The 

announcement drew repea te<i applause from the Ministerial benches. The House 
then proceede^l with the consideration of the Bill. Mr. LalU Chandra Das 
(Oongress) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill . be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting ornnion thereon by the 30th July 1939. His motion was lost without 
division. Mr. Humayun p^bir moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 

membm's including Mmself. This motion, too, was 
iVir. Daht Chandra Das^B amendment to restrict 


the 


lost without division 

aeration of the BQl within the city of Oaleatta was aiso”fost ^thoSi“cMsion" 
Mr. Sumayum Kabir then moved that tiie Bill shall not remain iQ foi- 
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more than one year from the date of coramehcement. The motion was put to vote but 
was lost by 18 to 20 votes. The Congress Party and the Progressive party voted for the 
motion, 5 members of the Coalition Party and llai Bahadur Maftmatha Nath Bose 
(Progressive Pmty) remained neutral. Next day, the 11th. May, the Government 
sustained a defeat over an Opposition amendment, moved by Baja Bahadii? Bhu- 
pendra Narayan Sinha, Leader of tlie Progressive Party, imposing a tax on trades, 
callings, ^ professions and employments. The amendment wus carried by 25 10 22 
votes. The amendment sought to make some verbal alterations in a particular danse. 
All the other amendments moved to-day were lost. The Pfouse divided on two 
occasions. When an amendment standing in the name of Mr. Ntcr Ahmed was 
pressed to a division, Jidd BiihsiduT Xeslnib Chandra Banerjeef \\ho had sii] port- 
ed it, however, remained neutral. The lion. Mr. iV, ^S'arA-cr, Finance hlinisier, 
■while refusing to accept the amendments to the Bill, said that the scheme sought 
to bring in money with the least amount of expenditure. By the imposition of 
this tax nobody -would be hard hit. Nexday, the 11th. May, the Council passed the 
Finance Bill. Replying to the criticisms 3y the Congress party, the lion. Mr. Nalint 
Banj an Barker^ Tfinanee Minister, said that the iirevious day the Congress Party 
by exploiting the European group made certain changes in the Bill. He won lei 
have to go to the lower House again in respect of the same, but that would not 
very nineli delay the imposition of the tax. 

The House next passed the Bengal Excise (Amendment) Bill. The Calcutta 
Police (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Assembly yesterday w-as laid on the table. 
The Council adjourn ed till Wednesday next, the 17th. May, when it also passed 
the Calcutta Municipal Amendment and Validation Bill, the Bengal Tenancy (Becond 
Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamps (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Lower House, 

Non-official Bills 

18th. MAY The Council dealt to-day wdth non-olhcial Bills. Of the ten 
measures on the agenda, only one was passed. The House resolved to circulate six 
of the Bills for eliciting opinion. One Bill wms “killed” and one Avas withdrawn. 
As for the other, a motion was moved referring it to a Select Committee. The 
House adjourned for the day before it had concluded discussion thereon. The 
Bengal Riiral Foot qjuI Unemployed Relief Bill, 1939 w'as i-iassed without a division 
as amended by the Assembly. The followung are the measures in the case of which 
circulation W'US decided on : (1) The Bengal Fitblic Demands Recovery (Amend- 
ment Bill, 1937, seeking to amend the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913 
so as to protect honest debtors from detention in civil prisons and to confine such 
detention to debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent and dishonest ; (2) the 
Bengal Juvenile Smoking (Anandmeni) Bill, 1938,(3) iho Bengal Food Adultera- 
tion (Amendment) Bill, 1938, seeking to amend tlic existing Act in order to make 
it elastic enough, so that no real offender can escape the punishment prescribed 
bv the law'' ; (4) the Bengal Suppression of Immoral T^'affw [Amend'ment) Bill, 
i 938, seeking to effect a slight change in the definition of brothels ; (5) tlie Bengal 
Estates Fartition (Amendment) Bill, 1938 *, and (0) the Bengal Land Alie7iation BilL 

Rising Tide of Communalism 

16th. MAY The need for taking early steps to “stop the rising tide of comniu- 
nalism” in Bengal and to this end, substituting separate communal electorates by 
joint electorates wdth reservation of seats for me minorities, was emphasised in a 
iTHoliilion moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) to-da>^ Mr. Das 
moved that an address be presented to his Excellency the Governor of Bengal, through 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to recom- 
mend to the autliorities concerned that very early steps shoxild be taken in this 
behalf- Mr. Das strongly condemned the activities of the Bengal Ministry, and par- 
ticularly the utterances of the Chief Minister as being responsible for rousing com- 
munal passions. Prof. Humayun (Krishak Proja) said that the policy of the 

British Government had ahvays been to, set up one communii-y against another in 
India in their own interest. This policy , of ‘divide and rule’ was responsible for 
the present state of affairs in the country, /.But he did not believe that any useful 
purpose would be served by appealing to „ others to settle the differences existing 
between the two great communities. ,. The hpn^ble Khwaia Sir ^Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister, replying, repudiated the charge mside against the Ministry and the Chief 
hlinister. He contended that com^mred to; the conditions prevailing in pjrovinces like 
Bihar and the U. P., the people in. Bengal living in amity and peace. “It 
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appears to the Government'’, remarked the Home Minister, “that there is a deliberate 
move to stir up comniiinal passion by some interested parties especially the Natio- 
nalist nar*ers, anti those who are now directing the activities of the Congress in 
licm'iil. 'In spite ot the activities of newspapers and Congressmen, the Government 
had bam able to maintain peace and order in the province. He apprehended that if 
tlic nuas 4 i atio}>ted the resolution, it would rather help in accentuating the communal 
dificivnces. The Government would welcome criticisms of their actions, but surely 
mhoilv could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subject matter of 
dis.‘UHsion in the House. The Government, however, would not take ]mrt in the 
discussion, asul would simpiv forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; i>ecausc it was a matter which was not the immediate concern of the 
Local Government. Das’s resolution was lost without a division. 

INDIAN Im^^IIGEATION I23TO BpEMA 

The Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. N2ir Ahmed, deciding 
tr» present an luidress to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the President, 
ihmgal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the (h)Yenuneiit of India protesting strongly against the Government of Burma’s 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration* 

;Mr* Liilit Chandra Das moved a resolution recording the Council’s complete 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the British Government to amend the 
Goverjunent of India Act 1935, with a view to concentrating all powers, in the 
eveiit of a war eniergenev, in the hands of the Central Government. But the Council 
adjourned till the 22hd. before the motion was taken into consideration. 

Caloutta Mtj2?i€ipal Amend. Bill 

22ijd MAY to JUNE ‘.—The C-^dcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi- 
deration on the 23iid. May. Dr. E. K. Mukherjee made a stringent criticism of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opini- 
on thereon by the 30rh June, 1939. ‘‘It is part of a larger scheme to reduce the power of 
the Hindus all over India because the Hindus and specially the Bengal Hindus have 
been the foremost in the light for the freedom of their country. But was polities a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, asked Dr. Mukherjee, “and of infant heads ? 
tilie great Moslem majority of 55 per cent, dwindled into 25 per cent as tax 
payers and further shrank into 12 per cent, in the sphere of higher education and in- 
to nimilar positions of minority in the sphere of independent profession, legal, medi- 
cal or commercial. An important phase of world-politics 'was fought out on the 
principle of “No rejurcBentation. no taxation” and led to the emeig'ence of the United 
Btates of America. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their representation in 
proportion to taxation, a separation of Hindu Bengal from Moslem might be inevi- 
table. If the ]\Ioslems must separate from Hindus at elections and sat separately in 
the Legislature, let them separate in education and other maters, let them part with 
their purses”. Next day, the 23rd. May, opposing the hon. Mr. NaUni Ranjan Sarker‘’s 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr, Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill Mr. Das said that the ihinci- 
ple underlying the Bill was obnoxious and there ’^v'as no justiheation. He pointed out 
that the facts and figures given on the previous day by the hon. Sir Nazimuddiii 
were wholly misleading. Mr, H. C. A. Hunter^ Leader of the European Group, 
maintained that the system of separate electorates would not have the bad results 
pTcdietcd about it. On the contrary, it should tend to eliminate communal strife. The 
European Group agreed that consideration should be given to the important factors of 
numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also held the view" that any 
considerable party majority in tlie Goiporation was an evil and that only by the 
abolition of that considerable majority could the welfare of the city be properly safe- 
gxumitxl Their group supported the motion. Mr, Hamidul Huq Chaudhiry, Deputy 
rresident of the Council, criticised the attitude which the Hindus had taken up with 
regard to tins measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a perjudiced 
mind anri did not try to realise the attitude of the. Muslims. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
pnm Deader of the Coalition Group, said that he did not like separate electorates 
mit hetelt that there was; a nec^es^ity; for Muslims for working separately at present 
1 (Lnslmk Praja) entidsed the line of argument of Khan Baha- 

dur Abdui Karim that_ separate electorates were bad and yet it should be worked and 

that British imperialism set up one community 
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liities mig:ht realise tlie stupidity of their action in staiKling separate from each other. 
He maintained that their salvation lay in the" unity of interests of 
Hindus and Muslims. Continuing Ms speech on the next "day, the 24tii.^ May, 
Ih'of. Kabir reiterated his opinion that separate electorate afforded no protection to 
the minority community and pleaded for the acceptaiu'e of liis lonnulti, which pro- 
vided for joint electorates with the condition that every success!’ iil candidate should 
secure at least twenty-five per cent of the votes cast "both by the Hindus ami the 
Muslims. Prof. Hnmaynn Kabir said that it was the first duty of the Government 
to do everything which promoted good relationship between the dilferent commu- 
nities. He appealed to the Chief Minister, as the head of the Goveniment, not to do 
anything which might ^accentuate the differences existing lictween the two great 
communities. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazhd 'Hitq, 
said that he had never put himself forwai’d as a Congress candidate. But some 
years back, while one party in the Congress supported the candidature of his rival, 
lie thought it was open to him to get the siiiiport of the other section. Tliere was 
no need for him to sign any Congress creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the Congress (ironical cheers from the Opposition). He had been so for 
more than twenty-five years. But later he severed his connection with the Congress 
along with Mr. Jinnah^ the late Mr. Mahomed Ali, the late Mr. Saukat AH and 
others because “they were thoroughly convinced that the Congress was indulging in 
eommunalism of the worst Idnd,^’ (Cries of ‘question’, question’, from the Congress 
benches). The Chief Minister said that under the present circumstances in India, 
separate electorates for the various communities were the only solution. At the present 
moment, he remarked, the opinions of different communities were so sharply aivided, 
and prejudices were so strong in the mind of one community against another, that 
there could be no alternative to separate electorates. He asserted that the Bill might 
not be acceptable to Calcutta Hindus, but it was acceptable to Hindus outside Calcutta. 
Kegarding threats of civil disobedience, he said that if any unconstitutional agitation 
was started, they would know how to meet the situation. He declared that the Con- 
gress administration of the affairs of the Corporation had been most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters right. At this stage, there were interriq:>tions from the 
Op]3osition and the Chief Minister flared up and' said : “We want to turn the Congress 
out”. Next day, the 25th. May, the House agreed to take the Bill into consideration, on the 
motion of the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker. Dr. Radha Kumvd MukerjeFs amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon w^as rejected 
without a division. Altogether six speakers participated in the debate, including two 
Ministers, Mr. H. S. Stihrawardy Mid Mv, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. Mr. Barker said 
that he personally felt that a just treatment had not been meted out to the Hindus. Be 
said that by giving the Hindus three more elected seats it w^oiild be ]:ossiblo to }’' 4 icify 
the resentment expressed by the Hindus throughout the province, it not to satisfy all 
sections of them. This could be done without in any -way affecting the strength of 
representatives of the Muslim community in the House. Keferriiig to the demand for 
the resignation of the Caste-Hinclu Ministers, Mr. Barker said that" he did not consider 
that the stage had come when the extreme steps of resignation should be taken. The 
provisions of the Bill w^ere severely criticised by Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahomed Jan 
of the Coalition Party. He sounded a note of warning to the Government against 
the danger of the introduction of separate electorates with regard to the Calcutta 
Corporation. He stressed the necessity of satisfying the demands of tlie Hindus by 
giving them two or three additional seats. Mr. Ranjit Fal Choudhury (Congress), 
welcomed the “threat of retaliation” held out by the Chief Minister on the previous 
day, because such a threat would compel the disintegrated Hindus to combine for 
the sake of self-preservation. The Bill was taken up for consideration clause by 
clause on Monday, the 26th. May, when for the third time the Government sustained 
another defeat by 21 to 20 votes on the amendment moved by Khan Sahib Abdul 
Hamid Choudhury (Coalition). By this amendment the Khan Baliib sought to reduce 
the number of 8 nominated seats to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 of clause 3 of 
the Bill, ill the proposed clause (b). The Krishak-Praja Party, the Congress 
Party, the Progressive Party and the mover (Coalition) voted for the motion. 
The House then adjourned and re-assembled on the 14th. June and resuming con- 
sideration of the Bill, dealt with only one non-ofHcial amendment seeking to in- 
troduce certain principles on which the. Government should fill up the four nominated 
seats in the Corporation. The amendment .was, however, lost. Next day, the 15th. 
June, a strong reproof that' no- member of the House, w^hether a Minister or anybody 
else, should interrupt another membear who givo w^ay, was administered by the 

hon. Mr. S^ C, Mitra, Ih'esident wheu/foof*;^ Kabir was interrupted by Mr. 
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H ^ f^uhraward% Vdiiisxov for Labour. Discussion on the Bill was then conti- 
niied* Five r.oiFoliieiai amendments weie moved to the clause regarding 
liuminauon, but all of them were rejected. The House then adjourned till 
tin* 20th. dime wlien, bv 3.1 votes against 15, it rejected an amendment of Prof. Huma- 
lun Ah////-, wldrli wanted to retain the system of joint electorate under certain 
vundilioiis. 'ihe amendment provkled that a Hindu or a M alio medan candidate, in 
tirder to be declared diilv elected, must secure not less than 25 per cent of the 
votes cast, bv voters of 1us own community and not less than 10 per cent of the 
votf‘s ctisr hv voters of the other community. Prof. Kabir claimed that if his 
formula was accepioil ]>y the House, it would go a long ivay towards solving the 
i-iunmnnal proldem ihat had assumed such alarming proportions to-day. Under 
t!ic exisiing Gab-iuta almti^upal Act, there were joint electorates in which Mahome- 
dmu seals were reserved. But the amemling Bill now under discussion sought to 
4 io awav with tlm present system and have separate electorates for the Mahomedans. 
If ins amemimeat. was earrietl then they would have joint electorates for the wliole 
of Calcuitii and would ai the same time have necessary protection for the minority 
<aunmuiaties. It was desirable, the speaker emphasised, that only such persons 
should be retiinicii who enjoyed the confidence of ail the communities. Klian 
Bahadur Saiyed Mnintm'tiddin Hosain (Coalition) and the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for ImeuI Helf-Governmcnt, opposed the amendment. Next day, the 
4iine, the <5nincii dealt with four non -otlicial amendments to Clause III of 
the Bill relaiing to the system of nomination. All the four amendments which 

smipht to make m allonnent of the four seats available, as a result of the 

aci*cpta»<*e ]>y the House of Khan Saheb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury's amendment, 
riHlucing thfFiiianhci* of nomiiiated seats from eight to four, were negatived. The 
first amendmeiH moveil by Kium Baheb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury, which sought to 
give thrive of these four seats to the Scheduled Castes to be reserved for them in 
the gciieral eonstltucncy and one seat to the Mahomedans was negatived by 31 
agjdilsi. 25 voles. The "Congress Party, the Progressive Party, the Krishak Praja 
Parly and one nominated member voted in support of the amendment, while the 
Cualitioii Pariy and the European Group voted against it. The three other 

amcmiments moved by Mr. A5 K. Dutt, Mr. if. Paid Chondhury and Mr. 
A. C, ban were lost wiihout a division. Next day, the 22iui. June, barring 
t.lu‘ change tlmt tlui clause had undergone following the acceptance of Khan 

h'ahib Abual Hamid Chaudhurt/s amendment, all other non-official amendments to 
liic ifaiise were itcgalivcd. An attempt on the part of non-official members to make 
an allotnu-at of tile four seats released out of the nominated bloc failed and the 
Clause was passed with the only moditieation relating to the number of nominated 
scuts. An amcndmc'jil; moved by Prof. Hvinayun Kabir, seeking to raise the number 
of ch*cti‘d scats from S5 to 90, was lost without a division. By another amendment 
to Clause V of the Bill, Prof. Kabh* wanted to do a^vay with the ]n-ovision for 
se| urate electorates and increase the number of IMuslim voters. Prof. Kabir thouglit 
that any Muslim paying rent should be treated as a voter. He also emphasised tJiat 
adult franchiso should be introduced as that would increase the number of Muslim 
voters in the city. Pepiyiiig, the hon. Khwaja Sir Kazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that there could be no (piestion of adult franchise for local bodies, specially 
municipalities where the whole principle was based on the fact that those who paid 
for tlic u|»k(‘ep of tljc city should have a say in the matter of the administration of 
tlie aOkirs of the city. He said that the Government proposed to deal with the 
rpicstion of lowering the franchise and with that object in view they proposed to 
inlrotitu'e a Bill very shortly and when the franchise was lowered the number of 
votes woultl become more. Prof. KahiPs amendment was negatived by 35 against 12 
votes. 1^1 r. Laltt Chandra Las also moved an amendment seeking to delete the 
pi OVLsion lor sep-arate electorates. The amendment was lost without a division. Prof. 
Aabir hy another amendment wanted to add a new provision to Clause Y that 
cn-ery woman shall be qualified as, an elector of the womeiBs constituencies and every 
Indian Christian sliali be qualified as an elector of the Indian Christian consti- 
luencies. ihc amendment was rejected. Clause Y of the Bill was still under consi- 
cleration when the House adjourned till the next day, the 23rd June, when opposition 
amendments urmng_ representation of Indian commercial interest on the Calcutta 
Coiporafion were rejected. Clause oof the Bill, laying down qualifications for fran- 
. Vmreupon passed with^ pnly a verbal modification. Prof. Humayim 
Kabtr (Krishak Iroja) seyei-ely eiiticised the Ministry for ignoring the legitimate 
claims of Indian commercial interests in the City to be representeef on the Calcutta 
Corporation. He pointed out that the European community had got more seats in 
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tlie Corporation than they were ' eii titled to get TIic anieridnient was pressed to a 
division, and negatived by 33 against 14 votes. I^Ir. N'aresh Nath Mii/cherJi_^oi the 
Congress Party also moved an amendment pressing the cltiims of tlic Bengal Natiomil 
Chamber of Commerce, the Muslim Qliambei* of Commerce and tlic Indian Ciiamlan: 
of Commerce for representation in the Calcutta Cori'oration. Mt, Scott Kerr 
(European) opposing the amendment repudiated the suggestion that the Euioi'eans 
had a larger represemtation than what they were entitled to get. lie said tJiat tJie 
.Europeans ].>aid 15 per cent of the consolidated rates and also |■•^ud, in atldition to 
tliatj licence fees on trades etc. estimated at 12 laklis of ruj-sce^ ]'-er aniunii. .\ dci*- 
rcase in the representation of the European community wr)uld 3iot only he inisaiis- 
fa«d:ory but also be unjustified. Mr. Mukherjrs anHUidmeiit^ was lost v^’hlKJui a 
division. Clause 6 of the Bill laying down the qiialitication for elinUioii as (.'oim- 
eillor was under consideration when the House adjourned till the 2.7lh. Jimc, 
Avhen the third reading of the Bill commenced. Previous to this, the ser-ond 
reading was passed. The only amendment moved by Iiai Jfanmatha Nath 
Ihm "Ba}iadu7\ to increase the number of representation from one to two 
of the Ward No relating to Tollygunj, by reducing the nu miser of re- 

presentation from 2 to one of "the Ward No. 31 relating to Bat]nikur, was ]>ut to 
division and lost. The other amendments were not moved at all, many of which 
were out of order. Nest day, the 2Stli. June, the Council |?assed the Bill without 
division. The only change effected was the reduction in the number of nomi- 
nated seats from eight to four. The Bill now goes to the Lower House again for 
its reconsideration "in the amended form. The House then adjonrned to meet 
again on the 7tli. July, 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 

Winter Session — Madras — 17tli. to 27thi. January 1939 

The Public Health Bill 

Hie Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras 
on die tTth. January I9J9. A resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
A". Hnurm Memn, the Minister and conveying the sym])athy of the tiouse to the 
buniiy of the dccciised was passed. The Premier, Mr. (7. Rajagopalaehari, moved 
the lYsuIutiniL and party leaders associated themselves in paying their tributes to 
the lale .Mr. Mcniin. The House next proceeded with the discussion, of the 
Public Health Bill. An Opposition amendment to c.xeiude the City of 
Madras from the purview of the measure was opposed by the Government 
ural was reiected by the House. The Assembly turned dowm an amendment 
that provision he made for election by the Legislature of representatives to 
serve on the Health Board. Supporters of the proposal expressed the view 
that the select committee had taken a ^Tetrograde” step in substituting for 
file system of election ]wovi<ied for the original" .Bill a system of nomination. 
d1io Premier atid tJie for Public Health spoke opposing the amendment. 

They stressed that the balance of opinion in the select committee favoured the system 
of nominations and that it was best calculated to ensure satisfactory working of 
the Btmrd, which was there to advise Government on matters referred to it and was 
in no sense intended to function as a sort of check on the Government. The 
Health Minister added that challenge was thrown out that the Government should 
.^boulder the entire resrKinsibiiity for working , the Act and the view was expressed 
that the principle of election might result in popular ropresentatives being saddled 
with odium for a ds for which they were not really responsible. It was in the 
light of this consideration that the Select Committee had, the Minister stated, favoured 
Tiomination. Next day, the ISth. January, over fifty clauses of the Bill were considered. 
A few amendments proposed by the members of the Opposition, calculated to 
imiwove the Bill in (certain details, were accepted by the Aff?u5fer /or Public Health 
and carried. The main principles of the Bill as regards the controlling authorities 
and their powers, the constitution of the Health Board, its composition and 
functions, as set out in Gliaptcr II of the Bill, the provisions relating to water- 
supply, drainage, sanitary conveniences, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intact. The House made rapid progress on. the next day, the 19th. January, and 
hiurilu:Hl mnmmimn of the clauses. Tliehon. Dr. Eajan moved the third reading 
wiihoiit a spejYdi and the motion was carried. The Governmeit accepted an amend- 
ment moved by .Mr. Venkata subbayya exempting conscientious objectors from vac- 
cinatioii or inoculation in eases of notification 0 ! epidemics, provided they mrree to 
iBohite themselves by conforming to restrictions that might be imposed in this b ihaIR 
Anyjiersoii^ ivho commits^ a ^br^ch' of an .undertaking given by Mm before a 
magistrate, m this respect, it is laid clown, **shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months or with fine, or with both.'* 

• Estates Laho ExaumY'.GoMM.- Report 

Estates Land Enquiry 

Commit^ came up for discussion on the .SOtfe. January. Moving that the Report be 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr, T/ ,Pmtea?K, for Rey^pue, (the 
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Chairman of the Committee), spoke for close upon two hours and dwelt on the main 
recommendations contained in the majority report. Mr. Prakasani contended that the 
recommendations of the Committee were neither revoliuionary nor expro|>riatory. Nor 
•were they of a socialistic, or eonimmiistic character. The majority recommendations, 
he argued, tvcre based on solid facts and were formulated by the Conimitree to ‘‘render 
bare justice which had been denied to ryots for some reason or other for a very Icmg 
timed’ BIr. Prakasam had not concluded liis speech when the House adjournkl till 
the nest day, the 21st January, when he reiterated bis prefatory remark that the re- 
commendations of the Committee were neither socialistic nor ex [)ropr inter y in eharntdci* ; 
and that they were sought to do bare justice to the ryot which was deiiied to Iiim for 
a long time. “If justice is not in the Jleport”, the Blinister pleaded, “reject it by aii 
means, and I shall not have the slightest objection.” The House took up the discussio/i 
of amendments on Blonday, the 28rd. January, wiien n. Congress tnernber moved aii 
amendment recommending to the Government to bring in suitable legislation basciloii 
the report of the Committee. The Bpeaker, B. Bamhamurthi, inquired why the mo- 
tion should contain a recommendation. This was the foim under '‘dyarchy,” dhe 
Government had now changed and was part of an autonomous legislature. The 
Premier, BIr C. Rajagopalachari, intervening, said that the form of tlic resolution was 
quite correct. The Speaker said that as the executive was responsible to it the iegis- 
lature could ask the Government or direct it to do what it wanted. The Prenuer sai<.i 
that a resolution of the House should le only a recommendation to the Government 
as the latter was responsible for initiating legislation. Unless the legislature began direct- 
ly to govern, and thus become itself the executive, it could only pass resolutions of a 
recommendatory character. Otherwise, the executive would become a mere permanent 
service and this was not the intention of the Constitution. The Speaker agreed with the 
Premier. Next day, the 24tli. January, while Congress members accorded it enthusiastic 
support, the zemindar and certain other membeis of the Opposition strongly opposed 
it. The members of the Bloslem League gave it a qualified support. Mr. >F. AT. If. 
Langley (European group) characterized the conclusions as “confiscatory and expropria- 
tory.” He described the report as a most interesting historiai document, out like 
most history it was, he said, entirely fallacious. He contended that the aulhois of 
the Permanent Settlement had held that the zamindais were the ])ropiietois of die 
soil and said that “to take just one class of landowner and proceed by the simple process 
of dispossessing him and giving his land to somebody else, is not statesmanship but 
simply plain confiscation.’ The Draft bill attached to the report meant “following the 
Moscow precedent.” It would deprive the Government itseli of any opportunity later 
on of getting its fair share of the rent. The proper attitude of the Government, he 
said, would have been to conduct an impartial and comprehensive inquiry into the whole 
land system of this Presidency and correct abuses where they existed. Next day, 
the 25th, January, Mr. T. T, Krishnarnachari criticising the recommendations observed* : 
“The material collected is most valuable as a basis lor further enquiry ; but the re- 
commendations, informed as they have been by a narrow conception of the Committee's 
duty, are hopelessly inadequate, and while they destroy the Zemindar, bring no relief 
to the worker and*benefit a class which has less title to protection than the Zemindars 
themselves.” Mr. Pallarn Baju spoke supporting Blr. Kala Venkat Rao^s amendment 
and contended that there was definite historical evidence to establish that the ryot 
was the owner of the soil. BIr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested that there should be 
an investigation of the question by a proper tribunal. BIr, C?. Krisfma Rao and Mr, 
Saptharishi Reddiar spoke questioning the findings of the Committee. The evideiice, 
BIr. Krishna Eao contended, had not been properly weighed by the committee. Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai^ criticising the Committee’s recommendations, urged that the vario- 
us regulations, enactments and instructions should be collectively yiew’'ed. If viewed 
in parts they would not, he said, present a definite picture. BIr. Malang Ahmed Batcha 
expressed the view that there could be no doubt that ownership of the soil vested in 
the ryot. Speaking on the next day, the 26th* January, the hon. Mr. G. Rajagopalacha- 
riar^ Prime Minister, contended that the zamindar was neither absolute owner nor 
co-owner with the ryot of the land and was merely holder of an ofiiee under the State 
collecting revenue from particular areas, for which he was paid very liberal commis- 
sion under the Settlement of 1802, No question of compensating the zamindar, the 
Premier maintained, arose. Where a whole system had gone wrong, no State could 
afford to pay compensation for putting, an end to that system. Zamindars might ask 
for “compassionate grants or pensions” but certainly no compensation could be allowed. 
As for forests, what w^'as intended by the 0ommittee> the Premier said, was to secure 
better management of these “public utilities.” The Premier appealed to the House to 
accept the report whose two cardinal .points- were that ownership of the ian<| 
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W'ls in the pauadar and that the zaniindar's “usurpation” of the State’s 
rlAit ill respect of enhancement of reyeime should be put an end to. 
Next dav tlie January, the ameudinents of Messrs- Baskeer Ahmed Sayeed and 
*M^lkbiwb' Alt Enh? were deemed to have been withdrawn, as the members w^ere 
iib-cut from the House at the tune of voting. The amendment 8 aptharisU 

Mtiidiar w^as not ]>ressed. Mr. G. Krishna Eao*s amendment suggesting a reference-, 
of theBeport to a representative Committee presided over by a judge,, of, the High, 
Court, w*as rejected without a division. The House accepted the. Revenue Ministers 
nunion that, the report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend- 
luciuof 3f.r. Kala Venkat Rm^ commending to the Government ''to bring in legis- 
ituion ai an early date on the general lines , of the majority recommendations of 
the committee.” "The Premier spoke supplementing his speech of the previous day. 
Tiie hon- Mr. Frakasam reidiea to the debate and spoke at length, after which the 
dlsciissiun tcTminated, and the House adjourned sme die. 

Biidlgcl Session — Madras — 20th. February la 13lh. May 1939 

Finals" ciAL Btatem-ent ROB 1939—40 ^ ■ 

The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 20th. February, 1939. Mr. 
C, Rajagopaluchariar, Premier presented the Budget for 1939-40. The Budget showed a 
rt?veniie dcricit of Hs. 17;27,C)0D. The Premier said that the actual budgetary position re- 
vealed a gap of Ks, 42,39,GXt The Government proposed to bring in tw'O taxation mea- 
sures immediately, one for the levy of a tax upon the sale of petrol and the other upon 
the sale of eitctrieiiy. The Premier jiointed out that the receipts under these tw'o 
Bills amounting to 15.12 lakhs and the enhanced duty on country spirit (Es. 
IClUi.fX'U) in non-prehibition districts would reduce the gap to Ks. 17.27. It is 
prbi-oscil to cover this deficit of Es, 17,27,C€0 by the levy of a vend tax on tobacco, 
a tax on the sale of goods generally and an entertainment , tax ,: and necessary Bills for 
the purpose are expected to be introduced in the iegislature in March after the voting 
on the Budget is over. Eeveniie in 1939-40 is estimated at Es. 16,23,45,000. Allow- 
ance has been made for the extension of prohibition to the North Arcot district 
from Gctol'or .1, .1939. Prohibition will then be in force in four districts, covering 
al>out cme-fifth of the area of the province, the total amount of annual revenue 
foregone being about Es. G5 lakhs, 

"'Expenditure on Eevenue account is estimated at Es. 16,40, 72, CCO. It includes 
provision fur new expenditure, involving an annual cost of about 3i lakhs and 
mn-TGeiming ex|)enditure of about Es. 9| lakhs ultimately. The provision 
made next year under both heads together is about Es. lakhs. Capital expenditure 
In 3939-40 is estimated at Es. 9l,34,tl0 of which Es. C8,73,0C0 represents remunera- 
tive expicndiiure. I.ong-term loans to agriculturists, local bodies and others are esti- 
mated at Es. l,44,49,(.l!f», which includes Es. 75 laklis for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. In aildition, another provision of Es. 75 lakhs has been made for 
short-term loans to the Central Land MoHgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu- 
nerative capital expenditure and long-term loans, amounting to Es. 2,12,22,000 the 
Budget provides for a net borrowing of Bs. 150 lakhs next year, the balance bein«‘ 
expahm to be found from the other resources of the Government. The Budt»’et 
contemplates also the issue and discharge, within the year, of Treasury Bills to a 
total of Bs. five erores next year* 

The dosing cash balance at the end of the year is estimated at Es. 43,77 000 
taking Rdo account the revenue deficit Es. 17,27,000, but excluding the value of 
styuriues in the Famine Belief Fund and the reserve funds of electric systems. 
W hen the vend tax on tobacco, the tax on sales of goods and the entertainments 
tax are approved by tlie legislature, and the revenue deficit is covered, the eiosins: 
cash balance will be increased automatically by the amount realized from these 
taxes, winch IB in 1939-40. Assuming that they are 

knied liom October 1939, the Famine Belief Fund and the reseiwe fund of 

securities, Es. 

51, 31, ftiO and Es. 25,78,0)0 rosj^tively, on Marcli 31, 1939. The capital liabilities 
and assets of the province on JIarch 31< 1940 are estimated at about Es 194 erorS 

amUiS. 3« crOTcs, mpectively, thecoTO^ figures on March 31, 1940 bein*^’ Es. 

2(ii erores and Es. 33| erores respectively* The revenue account for 1^37-38 doBpd 

2,69,000 anticipated in thfreS 
estimate. As a result of this and short expenditure outside the revenue account 
tlie > ear closed with a cash balance of Es. 1,36,87,000 against Es. 10988 000 
anticipated m the revised estimate, The expenditure during the year on projects 
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for wHcli a loan of Es. 1,64,03,000, tras raised in August 1937 was Es. 1,65,34,000. 

The Eeveniie Account (revised estimate for 1988^39), is expected to close with a 
surplus of Es. Es. 2,43,000, against Es. 12,000 anticipatea in the Budget, not- 
withstanding the fact that, ow’iiig to unforeseeii calamities like floods cyclone and 
the failure of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to nearly Es. half a erorefor 
last year has to be remitted. Heavy shortage occur under excise. Stamps and 
Eegistration. As against these, credit has heen taken for the transfer of Es. 
42,65,000 from the Minor Ports Fund balances to general revenues in pursuance of 
the Act passed by the Legislature recently. 

Capital expenditure and loans and advances are less than the budgeted flgiire 
by Es. 5,22,000 which is partly due to the discontinuance of the system of pen- 
sions in respect of officers under the rule-making control of the provincial 
Government. Loans granted by the Government direct to agriculturists for relief 
of indebtedness are much less than the Es. 50 lakhs provided in the Budget, and 
the saving has been utilised for the grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Es. 40 lakhs to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. As against the 
open market loan of Es. 1,51,29,000, raised in September 1938, the total amount 
expected to be disbursed by March 31, 1939, on remunerative expenditure and long- 
term loans to local bodies and others is about Es. 2,20,90,000. The total amount 
of Treasury Bills issued during the year was Es. 1,90 lakhs, the whole of which 
will be discharged within the year. The closing cash balance at the end of the year 
is estimated at Es. 55,10,000. 

Electricity & Peteol Sales Tax Bills 


After the presentation of the Budget, the House referred to Select Committees 
the Bills introduced by the Frime Minister for the imposition of a duty on elec- 
tricity and a tax on retail sales of petrol. The Prime Minister justified the measu- 
res and said that they were brought up in pursuance of the policy of the Govern- 
ment to shift the burden of provincial taxation more and more on those who could 
afford to bear it. The Government, the Prime Minister observed, had taken credit in 
the Budget for the proceeds from these tw'O sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on the vote of the House. 

Canals and Ferries Bill 

The hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, Minister for Public Works, introduced a Bill 
further to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1S90 for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The House gave leave to 
the 'Minister to introduce the Bill. There being no amendment, the Minister moved 
that the Bill be passed into Law. The motion was accepted and the Bill "vvas passed. 

General Discussion of Budget 


22n(l. FEBRUARY to 24th. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget 
eommenced on the 22nd* February and concluded on the 24th. Among the important 
points stressed in the course of the discussion by the members were the need for 
reducing the burden of taxation, the development of agriculture by educating the 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on "agri- 
cultural incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, the 23rd. February, among the various points urged by the members were the 
need for reducing interest charges by raising fresh loans at cheaper rates, the 
badhra project, and the allotment of a larger amount for scholarships for Harijans. 
The hon. Mr. C, Rajagopalachariar gave a detailed reply to the various criticisms, on 
the concluding; day of the debate, the 24tli. Feb. He specially dealt with the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing policy and pointed out that their remunerative wui*ks showed a 
profit. Beferring to the opposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier regret- 
ted that the agitation had! developed into a regular propaganda for pi^omoting class 
hatred, which was not good for anybody. Study of Hindustani was necessary in 
the interests of the people and he felt mat the future . generation would not find 
fault with him. 

Electricity & Petrol Sales Tax Bills (contd.) 

25th. FEBRUARY : — The Electricit^r Duty Bill and the Motor Spirit Taxation 
Bill were passed to-day, with a few minor amendments, after a detailed discussion 
of clauses lasting over four hours. ' Objection was raised to bringing in high speed 
Diesel and crude oil within the scope of the Motor Spirit Bill in the Select 
Committee stage. Elaborate arguments were addressed by the Opposition that 
the inclusion of this commodity for taxation by the Select Committee could not 
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he I ermi ttf'd on eoiistitational pounds, as it went beyond the scope of the Bill 
first intToduced in the House. The Prime Minister contended that the taxation 
of <‘rn(h? oil was comiwehended in the original Bill, as it was a forni of motor 
spirit like peiroi and eame rightly within the definition of motor spirit. Eveii- 
timllv. the Speaker rulol out the objection, declaring that “though in defining 
the tVrm ‘motor spirit- the old Bill referred to a commodity ordinarily ^ iised as 
muriw I'jower for motor vehieies, yet the tax was not on sales of motor spirit used 
or Mjkl for purposes of motor vehicles but on all sales of motor spirit used or 
srdii, -^vliatever the piirprsef’ Amendments moved by the Opposition with a view 
to cxi-lnding ‘Diesel ami crude oiP from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for diird reading, the Prime Minister expressed the hope that ‘As a result of 
I Ills taxation, we will not be in want of resources to do service to the people’’. 
He sought the blessing of the metiibcrs hiot only for the final passage of the 
Bill also in the enforcement thereof.” The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again on the March, 

Voting on Budget Demands 

15th, to 30th. MARCH r—Yoting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th. March and continued for the next twelve days. The Government’s land 
revenue ]>olicy was criticised by Air. Appadiirai Pillai, by means of a cut motion 
under the Lund lievenue demand. Eeplying, the Hon, Air. Prakasam said that 

the Govcrnmcjnl woohl not take much time to place in the shape of a Bill 
lielinite proposals for the revision of the land revenue system. The Government, 
Air, lAakasam informed the House, had fully considerea the suggestion for the 
ailofjtion of sliding scale of assossnmnt” and it was not likely that they 
would adofjt that system. The debate lasted full four hours and after the Bevenue 
Alinister had replied, Air. Appadtirai Pillai withiirew it, expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant for Land Bevenue was 
then voteil, Next day, the Ihth. March, dealing wdth the Excise demand, the 
discuHsion on the token ‘cut’, which -was eventually not pressed, largely turned on 
the Prohibition policy of the Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make up whhh the Alinistry had to resort to additional taxation. The Prime 
Minister maintained that Prohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the iinancial stringency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the list of ‘dry’ distriias. He asked the critics to read the reports of the Collectors 
coHcernel without ‘Opposition bias.’ Beferring to the Sales Tax Bill, the Prime 
Minister vigorously defended it, stating that it -was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 
financing of the Provincial Government; and it was in pursuance of the consi- 
deretl miiicy of the Aiinistry to shift the burden of taxation more and more 
from the villager to the townsman. “We do not hide our objective and we aiT! 
prepared to proclaim it from housetops”, declared the Ihime Minister. We are 
going to levy the JSales Tax, in spite of the terrible opposition w^e are faced 
with* We are prepares! to become unpopular and be turned out of ofHee, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the poorest and robbing them of their 
money to run the administration. It is no use asking the food producer to pay 
m much as ten to twenty per cent of what he niises, and allowing the merch- 

, traders to refuse to jmy even one pie out of one rupee.” The Prime 

Minister s speech vnxs heard with rapt attention. In the result, the cut motion 
mis withdrawn and the tlemand for Excise was granted -without a division, as 
jilso the Demand for Btamps* Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted the 
demands for grants under the heads^-Forests, Eegistration and the Motor Vehi- 
cles Acts* ihe Opposition, by means of token ‘cuts,’ raised a discussion on the 
poliey pursued by the Government in these departments* The Ministers replied 

in detail to me criticisms ; and in the result, the reduction motions were 

witMrawn and the gmnls were made in full. On the next day, the 18th. March, 
py^ a token cut' motion, Mr. Mahmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
iiTigation policy of the^ Government. Member after member from the Opposition 
mnems beiongm^ to the Andhra districts urged the Government to expedite the 
lungabhajira I I’Dject mid to devote gimter attention to minor irrigation w-orks. The 
Minister for Pubhe Works pointed out that the Government -were doing everything 
m power to push through the Tungabadra; Project. ‘‘I have not allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet in regard to this subject”, Mr. Yakub Hassan observed. ‘If an 
agreement has been reached between Madras and Hyderabad, it has not been 
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done without great he added. Mr. Schamnad did not press liis Snd/ 

in^ view ^ of the sympathetic speech of the Alinister, who re] died to all the 
points raised by the members. The House then proce-i^^ded to consider the grant 
for General Administration. Sir A. if. Pannwselvam ^ who moved a token *cut’ 
in the Demand, charged the Government with being undemocratic, and ‘Svith 
partiality, unfairness to and ungen tlemanly treatment of their pvditical opponents’^ 
He ref eiTed in particular to the Government attitude towards Air. E. Y. Eamas- 
■wami, , Naicker. Sir A. T. Pahnirselvam’s attack on the AOnistry occasioned 
frequent interruptions and points of order from the Treasury Benc.h.“ The Spea- 
ker himself intervened more than once; and at one stage he declared that it was 
hardly consistent with the dignity of the House to hurl allegations at the 
Ministers in an offensive manner, exceeding all parliamentary limits. The 
House had not concluded the discussion when it adjourned to meet again on 
Monday, the 20th. March, when after over four hours* debate, it voted the grant for 
Ministers and General Administration. In a lengthy reply, lasting ninety minutes, 
the Prime Minister answered the criticisms of the Opposition seriatim. "There >vas 
nothing wrong, the Prime Minister main tain erl in the Ministry owing allegiance to 
an outside authority like the Congress High Command. ‘It is on the Congress 
label that we were elected, and the electorate is entitled to expect us to fulfiT the 
l>olicies and programmes laid down by the Congress High Command.” The Prime 
Minister observed that he wms only sorry that the Opposition, instead of being 
thankful for the existence of an outside authority like the Congress High Command, 
to keep up the purity of Party Government, had made a grievance of it. “This 
Province will be lucky”, be emphasised, ‘‘so long as it continues to be governed by 
a Party 'which will have the high ideals and principles with which our Party has at 
present to act. I claim that we have been acting as justly as it is possible for a 
Party Government to do. I do not think that wm have anything to be sorry for and 
anything to make a confession about,” Adverting to the Opposition's attacks of 
partiality and unfairness on the part of the Ministry in the treatment of political 
opponents, the Prime Minister drew pointed attention to the “scurrilous writings and 
speeches” against them. * We are exhibiting an amount of patience, which should be 
a wonderment to the world”, the Prime Ministor said, “We do not want to lam a 
battle wdth our opponents. We want to get large objects attained,” the Prime 
Minister added. “In striving to attain them, we have acquired an araoimt of 
patience which can stand all the scurrility indulged against us.” The IMme 
Minister claimed there was hardly any repression of the Opposition agitation. But, 
he said, when opposition to Government had develo})ed into activities ’ calculated to 
rouse communal hatred and make orderly government and national progress im- 
possible, the Government had necessarily to follow their present jjolicy. Mere 
expression of political opinion as such, he pointed out, was never penalised nor was 
there any invidious treatmeut of man and man, the only distinction made being 
between “nuisance” and “expression of political opinion”. The communal cry, the 
Prime Minister was disposed to think, wms rather over-done. “We will lancl our- 
selves in utter hopeless retrogression if we allow it to become the daily 
fare in the Legislature” he declared. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s attacks on 
recent appointments to Selection Posts, the Prime Minister characterised as 
thoroughly unfair and unhealthy, and positively harmful, “If such dangerous 
mischief” was persisted in, it, would lead the country backwards and 
make them less fit for Self-Government”, he said. The Prime Minister 
concluded by defending the Minister’s recent threat of resignation on 
an extra-Provincial issue, following Gandhiji’s fast. It was not out of mere fun, he 
said, that they wanted to resign; but because it would not ,be possible for them to 
function if the crisis was not solved in a particular manner. It was certainly not to 
trouble the Opposition to take over our position, he humorously added. The * cut” 
motion was pressed by Sir A. T. Pannirselvam and rejecited by the House without 
a division. The grant \vas made in entirety. The demand for Legislative Bodies 
was next discussed and passed. The token *cut,” by which a discussion was raised 
as to the privileges of the House, was in the end withdrawn. Next day, the 21st 
March, Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, Administration of Justice, 
and Police, were voted. The demand for District Administration was disposed of in 
less than half an hour, the speaking being confined to the mover of the token ‘cut’ 
and the Eevenue Minister. Practically, the whole of Mr, Prakasam*s reply was 
devoted to the examination of the Opporition plea for more and more communal 
representation in the Services,. Mr. Prakasam deprecated the ceaseless talking of 
communal claims ; and, quoting tto example, of Great Britain, he said that no 
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L«i4u_t!ire conld claim to bo demoarattc, if tlie attention of the Opposition centred 
roMn-i. jobs and appointments and was not direated to the general good of the 
people at arge. Ine clismssion on the OTant for Jndieiary served to elicit an itn- 
porrant statement from the Prime Minister on the question of the separation of 
Lxeeiitr.e trom Judicial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 
the principle mularlymg the demand for reform. He contented hiniself with Xtin” 
that the time M-as not opportune for an experiment of the kind straightaway, ft 
wpidd now iirovc .a cos ly luxury and law’s delay-associated with civil courts - 
iniunt ho increased to scandalous” proportions if these courts were to disoense 
msucc in (wimmal cases a so. While maintaining that nothing had been donf bv 
the Governraont which justified a change in the existing systemrthe Premier voin&t 
oni iheic n.is little chance ot a fair tnal being given to tlie suggested reform* at the 
present tune when they were (a^ced ^ with frothy political illlies. “All sorts of 
motives he said wonhl he attnbut^ to. us and our failures would become tare-ets 
of atraebs.- He therefore, ji eadod that they should wait till they conld take on the 
work ot overhauling the system as a whole. Keferring to the complain t o the 
absence of Muslim, rcpresoutation on the High Court Bench, the P •imrMiniste? 
dec ared in emphatic terms ‘ that this Government had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the appointment of High .Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.’ The Jails dem^d occasioned a heatfl debate oaX toeat- 
ment of ant, i-Hindi prisoners. Both the Mmster forLaw and the PHme m^T>r 
gave the assurance that prisoners whatever their politics, conld always expect 
and humane treatment at the hands of the present Government.^ sSaKn"- on 
demand, the Prime Minister I’eferred to “the plentv o-aa-j 

useful work”, which the C. I. D, had now and iXifiS-1 tS 

retention of the Presidency * Police Verv^;^’ ulilfX ° wSe 

m. a position to discover a different technique” to put down HolXo 
without resorting to counter-violence on the part of the 
JNoxtday, the 23rd. ifech, the Assembly voted the Budget grant for Etectrteity ^oH a 
discnssioii raisoi by the Opposition on a token ‘cut’, the Mimster for Public' Works 
of policy m regard to development of eleatricity in the proviX to 
the futuie. All geneiation of elatnc energy, thermal or hvdro, Mr. Yakub Hasnn 
announced, is henceforth to be undertaken departmentalty, no“lioenees beino- issued by 
the Government 111 this regard to pnvate concerns. Even the distribute of sunnlv 
the Minister stated, would be done by the Government themselves as far as nossilile’ 
with a view primp y to avoid complaints from the public of neHect S rmnl areas 
The Minister made it clear that it was wholly imnracticahlA re 
Mettur to Madras, the energy generated b/tSs Xtem beinl innX, 

S', t IS.”' 

IS’ <»LS“wbiM IH “ ft"™ 

were persuaded by the Speaker to dve for the Ii^nglish, 

bers, the substance of Xifs^h^rin ifindS Wing mem- 

might be. On one or two memtesXwin^sf^s^r a u ^ lamil, as the ease 
requests for speeches in the member’s own moiier-tonl?P*to'rR^A®‘v 
ment. The lingnage problem, he obser3 ^^1?^!“,®’ *1^® a state- 

iini-lingual. But the best way of gettim' fhe T)Xppdfn^?'.^£,"” n®® tbe Legislature is 
House, is for the members ani Ministers“to "ire th/siihfteifATS^^^- '‘’§‘J®i’?tood in the 
m the Indian language in which they wSe mW ren vprsnnf %Sbsh speeches 

various aspects Sf the poliev puSued hf^l nAif 24th. March, 

gone into in detail by thfmLXre of 4 oSluSn “1 ^®^® 

participated in the debate- Speakina: as ^ ^ Ministerialists also 

fprregret that giants had become a source. If disp^utatiyLfS'mSalers wd 
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chers who seemed to be more interested in money than in the education of children. 
'‘We must get out of this rut”, he urged. The hon. Mr. C, J. Vai'key, the Education 
Minister, followed with a lengthy speech on Muslim education. Everything ixisslhle, 
he daimcjl, was being done for the educational uplift of this community. The 
Minister spoke also about the Wardlia Scheme of education and tlie compulsory 
study of Hindustani in secondary schools and defended the Government’s policy in 
this respect. Over an hour was taken up in the discussion of a point of order aris- 
ing^ from the Speaker’s insistence on the members addressing the House in English, 
giving the substance of their remarks in one or other of the Indian languages they' were 
conversant -with, for the benefit of the non-English knowing members. The Speaker 
wound up the debate wdth an exhaustive stitement of the position and a ruling that it 
tvas ].)erfoctIy proper on his part in directing that every member wlio spoke, in English 
should, before resuming his seat, accommodate the non-English knowing members by 
speaking fora few’ niiiuites in Tamil, Telugii or Hindustani so that the business of a 
niulti-Iingual House might be carried on with greater efficiency and to the satisfac- 
tion of: everyboily. Next day, the 25 tb. March, the Budget demands for Me<.Ucai 
and rublic Health were granted. A prolonged debate took place on token 'cut’ mo- 
tions intended to elucidate the policy of the Government in the two departments. 
The Minister put in a vigorous defence of the Government schemes of reorganisation 
in the Medical and Public Health administration wnth particular reference to the 
standardisation of education, the extension of the honorary medical system, the enlar- 
gement of the nursing service, and rural health work. Dr. Raj an devoted a great 
deal of attention to answering criticisms of the alleged antipathy of the Government 
in regard to indigenous systems of medicine and to exposing ‘The mischievous attem- 
l-jts of interested persons tb discredit the Government.” ^^There is no use talking big 
ill matters of medicine : and patriotism and sentiment should not override common - 
sense and reason”, the Minister observed ; and he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment were always prepared to encourage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the extent possible. Dr, Eajan’s remarks on the ’working* of the honorary system 
were intended to dispel the apprehension of critics that the standard of efficiency and 
service in hospitals stood to suffer by the replacement of paid men by honoraries. 
The Minister emphatically repudiated the accusation made by one or two members 
in this resiiect, and maintained that appointees to honorary posts were all men of 
high qualifications and approved merit and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever weighed with the Government in making the selections. The 'ciiP motions 
were readily withdrawm by the respective movers and the grants asked for were made 
in ML The House then adjourned till Monday, the 27tli. March, wfficn it granted 
the demands under the heads Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative. Speaking on 
the Co-operative demand, the hon. Mr. F, F. Girt claimed that the Co-operative 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that with the continiiecl 
support of non-officials, it would grow from strength to strength. The Veterinary 
demand was ])as3ed in a trice, no member rising to move a 'cut’ The Revenue Minis- 
ter announced, during the discussion on supplementary grants, the Government’s in- 
tention to appoint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Land Tenure. 
Next day, the 28th. March, a declaration of the Government’s attitude towards stay-in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Minister during the debate on Industrial and Labour 
Policy. Stay-in strikes, the Prime Minister observed, virtually constituted forcible 
occupation of premises and forcible possession of machinery. Buch methods, in his 
view% were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to the spirit of collective bargai- 
ning, Stay-in-strikes were nothing short of civil disobedience of Government orders 
and it could not, in the least, be permitted. Standing* at the gates of the premises 
so as to prevent ingress and egress, lying across the drive and otherwise blocking 
the way, -were in no sense peaceful picketing, the Prime Minister urged. ‘‘And so 
long as Labour leaders cannot guarantee peaceful ificketing”, he declared, “I do not 
hesitate to say the Police are bound to be sent there to preserve law and order. It 
is difficult for me to submit to a policy which will involve physical violence of any , 
kind.” The Prime Minister added : “Bo long as we have the system by which 
Capital and Labour both play their part in production, it is absolutely essential for 
us to secure trust and confidence on both sides and deal justly and fairly with each 
otlier.” A note of warning to the Labour leaders was uttered by the Prime 
Minister in closing : “If, before we are able to introduce and establish a new order in 
our country, we proceed in the manner in which we have been proceeding, which leads 
altogether to want of confidence on the. part of Capital, wffiat will happen is greater 
and greater unemployment in our. country.. I will be sorry to see the mills closing 
down for want of trust either in the Government or in Labour.” He appealed for 
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f*.o-*on{?ration and coimvxQ on the part of Laboitr leaders to stand for what they felt 
to be even if it should displease'- their following for the „ 'niorn'ent/ ; The 

Mfnicifer%r hi I w-itries ani I/o/;o;4r, who followed, also cbndemiied stay-in strikes 
in unequivo .'al terms. Even as a Labour leader for over two decades, who 
himself i-ondaeted several strikes, Mr. Girl said that his advice to Labour had always 
been to avoal such inriesirable methods, ^¥h^le the workers had always the right 
to strike as a last resort, a recourse, to coercive processes 'would weaken 'the .cause 
of Labour and defiuiteiy put them in wrong. The ‘cut' motion \vas withdrawn and 
the demancl for Industries was granted. The other demands under the heads 
Fisheries, Miscellaneous De])artmehts and Civil AVorks ivere discussed in detail 
and carried without a ‘cut.’ Next day, the 30th. l^Iarch, with the voting on 
the Famine Grant, which was reserved for the last, the discussion of the 
Biidrct fur lOdb-io coir-iuded. As many as fourteen members spoke on the 
famiiie conditions prevailing in several districts and pressed the need for 
preventive measures. Tiie E-^venm MinMar recounted the efforts made by his 
Department to relieve the distress in the affected areas, “We cannot pretend,” 
he observed, ‘do have given adequate relief to all the sufferers; but ive can say with 
confidence that all that is humanly possible has been done.” The Famine Committee’s 
Report was under the scrutiny of the Government, Mr. Pralcasam in .formed the 
House The Committee, he said, had made valuable recommendations and if and 
when they were given effect to the Ceded Districts would be turned into a luxuriant 
garden making for the prosperity of a long-suffering jieople. Mr. Prakasam announced 
that the Tiingabiulra combined irrigation and power Project and the Fennar-Kumu- 
davalli Scheme were to be taken on hand ivithout further delay. “When these, 
among others, are completed, I have not the slightest doubt,” Mr. Prakasam said, 
“about the economic well-being of the areas now faced with reciirring famine.” 
Finally. Mr. Prakasam referred to the recent experiments in Electro-culture and claimed 
for it a great future in the field of animal health and agricultural production. 
Voting oil Budget grants at this stage concluded and the Mouse adjourned. 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill 

31st. MARCH :—The Tobacco Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee on the motion of the Prime Slinister to- 
day. Most of the members of the Opposition directed their main attack on 
the monopoly vend which, in their view, would adversely affect the producer. 
At least for the sake of ‘ not killing the goose that laid golden eggs”, the 
Prime Minister gave the assurance tlist he was “iiersuadable to accept proposals” 
in the Committee stage for changes, if necessary The Prime Minister characterised 
the Opposition fears in this resp'ecn as highly exaggerated and maintained that the 
evil cflccts of the monopoly vend would he reduced to a minimum by the operation 
of the princdple of competition. He expressed his gratification that the Bill was 
blessed by such an imj)ortant member of the 0])position as Mr. Appadurai Pillai, 

Entertainments Taxation Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Eiitertainments Bill as it had emerged from the 
select committee. The Bill provides for the levy of a tax on amusements and other 
entertainments the repeal of the Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Act. 1926 
and payment of cora|)ensation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act. The amount^ of tax to be levied ranges from tliree pies to Rs. 2/-, three pies 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Rs, 2 on all 
payments of Rs. lU or more. An opposition amendment that there should be no 
tax on payments of two annas or less was negatived. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

Moving next the reference of the Sales Tax Bill to a Select Committe, the 
Prime Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of “an unpopular measure.” 
He cammed that many of the Opposition gimips, in accepting the Prohibition 
Policy of the Government, had already given their implied sanction to the Minis- 
try for finding money to make up the loss in excise income. Situated as the 
Govmmment were at present, with limited sources from which to tap the necessary 
funds, the Prime Minister declared that it became impossible for them to discover 
any tax as paying, elastic and satisfactory, as proposed to be levied. In view of 
“before undertaking this unpleasant task”, it w'as idle to 
tonk, said the Prime Minister, of any other form of taxation, and those affected 
had no alternative but to put up with what little inconvenience and disturbance 
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tliat mig’lit be caiised to tlie existing order. ‘‘If we arc to give this np, it will 
pnicticallj mean that we ^ to give up the wdiole game,” the Prime Minister 
added. Haying fixed the ‘solid foundation” on which the Bill stood, the Ihirae 
Minister pointed out that it was up to the Select Committee to subject the provi- 
sions to a thorough examination and modify them to the extent possible. Mr. 
Abdul Hameed Kharda dilatory motion to circulate the Bill for eiicting public 
opinion was rejected. The Prime Minister’s main proposition to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was under discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the Bill was referred to a select committee. iMr. IP. AT. 
M^.. Langley, leader of the European Group, opposing the motion, ('haracterized the 
Bill as the most unpopular measure of taxation ever iiitrodueed in the Madras 
Assembly or elsewhere in India. He declared that the measure was going to mean 
a tremendously heavy imposition for Which he could find no justificatiom 1'he 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. April, when it disposed of four 
Government Bills. They were the Local Boa?'ds and jDistrlct AJunici pal i ties Amend- 
ment MU, the Borstal Schools Amendment Bill, the AjattT}dty Benefits Amend- 
ment Bill and the Tirwnalai-Tirupathi Devasthanams Amendment Bill, 
The House then adjourned to meet again on the 24th. instant. 

This Tobacco Taxation Bill (contd,) 

24th. to 26th. APRIL r—The Assembly commenced the detailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day. The discussion on amendments to clauses w'as preced- 
ed by a general debate, lasting^ over two hours, on ^ the Bill, as it emerged from 
the Select Committee. The Prime Minister argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that the rates of taxation proposed were not high and such as to 
break the back of the camel. “Tobacco”, the Prime Minister" observed, “was a 
sturdy camel and it will be long long before the last straw is raised on its 
strong back.” The Prime Minister added that the taxation had been properly 
rated in the Bill, wdth due regard to the coinage, the poverty of the country and 
the articles concerned. In his view, there was no justification to give any advan- 
tage to the tobacco trader. To reduce the rate wmuld mean presentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer. “For a poison of this kind, to which -we can 
only extend our toleration,” the Prime Minister declared “it was not right 
to give dealers a bounty. The Prime Minister announced that he proposed 
to bring in an amendment at a later stage to exempt retail dealers of unmanu- 
factured tobacco from taxation, in the same manner as wholesale dealers in 
unmanufactured tobacco have been exempted. The Ojiposition moved amendments 
to drop the turn-over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for. All 
the amendments were negatived. On the next day, tlie April, the House 
proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. On the motion of the Premier, the 
House accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall pay a tax in each 
year on his retail sales of manufactured tobacco of Rs. 6 if such turnover does 
not exceed Rs. 200, and Rs. 12 if such turnover exceeds Es. 200 but does not 
exceed Es. 400. If such turnover exceeds Rs. 400 the tax is fixed at three per 
cent on the first Rs. 400 of the turnover and ten per cent on the remainder of 
the turnover. All amendments to the Bill having been disposed of, the Premier 
moved that Section 17 of the Assembly Rules be suspended and official business 
be transacted on the next day. This was agreed to and, accordingly, the third reading 
of the Bill was taken up on the next day, the 26th. April, wneii it was passed. 
The hon. Mr. C. Rajagopafachari, the Premier, hoped that he would get the 
co-operation of all sections of the House in administering the measure in the 
best manner pssible. 

VH.LAGE Officers Restoration Bill 

Two more Bills, the Restoration of Village Officers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madras Children’s (Amendment) Bill, wore passed. The first named measure 
sought to validate the restoration of village officers who, lost their offices for 
association or connexion with political movements. 

CHihmBN’s Amenbmeht Bill ^ , 

The Children’s (Amendment) ; Bill gave power to the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to order, in, urgmfc. .cases, the release on licence of a youthful 
offender or child detained in a certified school— a power hitherto vested in the 
managers of the school. The Governm^.t ' could under the Act, order the transfer 
of a youthful offender or child, frbxa one i certified school to another. To avoid 
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delav pioTision had been made in the Bill for delegating their power to the 

Chief Inspector himself. The House then adjourned to meet again on May 8. 

The Saies Tax Bill (contd.) 

StiL to ISth. MAY The Sales Tax Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was 
taken up for discussion to-day. The Prme A/mafer, moving that the Bill be 

taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declared that the measure 

wais not a ‘'rash adventure”. The Bill the Prime Minister observed, has suffici- 
ent precedents in western countries ; and quoted the example of ‘‘three Domini- 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine States of the U. S. A., twelve 
eountries of Europe and six republics of South America”, where a general sales 
tax had been resorted to. The Prime Minister contended that the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting ^ the members 
of the Opposition proposing to move amendments, to reinforce their arguments 
with reasons so as to carry conviction to the House. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for six months \vas moved by Mr. P. Khalifullah Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. W. IC M. protesting against the ‘‘tremendous haste’’ in 

pushing through without enquiry a Bill, wMch might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
Next day, the'^th. May, the House by 116 votes to 36, rejected the Opposition motion 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill for a period of six months. “After hearing 
all that had been stated by the Opposition”, the Prime Minister stated, in replying to 
the debate, ‘ T cannot refrain from saying that I am more and more convinced that it 
is just the tax that one can possibly conceive of for this poor country.” He aclded 
that it was a just tax also. The Prime Minister’s motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was carried by the same majority and the House then ]>roceedecl with the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. When the definition of the term “dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised hj Kumararaj a M, A, Muthia that the 

House was not competent to make a provision covering “buying” under “sale”. The 
iSpca/cer over-ruled the objection holding that the provisions of the Biil “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra vires”. The discussion was adjour- 
ned till the 11th. May when, by 102 votes to 28, the House decided to retain the provi- 
sion for the levy of a tax ot Es. five a month on every dealer whose annual turn- 
over did not exceed rupees twenty thousand. The Opposition pleaded for a substantial 
reduction in the rate ; but the Prime Minister contended that the scale proposed was 
proper *, and that the amendments for reduction were sought to be pressed in a spirit 
of bargaining. “If a general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Minister 
declared, “it must be worth while ; and anything less than half a per cent on the 
turn-over exceeding rupees twenty thousand would not produce a decent amount.” 
Miich of the subsequent discussion turned on the ‘ uncompromising attitude of the 
Prime Minister”, and member after member of the Opposition criticised it in connec- 
tion with the amendment of Air. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-eighth 
of a per cent. Air. W. K, M, Langley^ who had given notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimated to the House the decision of the 
Europetin Group not to participate further in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adopted by the Prime Alinister and the Government towards 
the Opposition arguments. Since the start of the debate, Air. Langley regretted to say, 
not only the Premier and the Government generally have showui a complete disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themselves but any reply to any 
arguments that has been advancai has been made more by way of assertion than 
argument. He complained that the Opposition case had been prejudged by the Prime 
Alinister* ^ Next day, the 12th. May, the Assembly voted, by a majority of 106 to 26, 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one per cent on turnover exceeding 
rupees twenty thousand. Practically the whole of the day, the House was engaged in 
the discussion of the amendment of Air, Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to 
one-eighth of one per cent. Several members of the Opposition groups pleaded hard 
with the Prime Alinister to agree to a lower rate. The Leader of the Oppontion made 
a fervent appeal to the Government not Jb disregard the strong public feeling roused 
against the measure. Having failed to justify it on the ground of emergency of any 
great magnitude, the Prime Alinister was, AIi% if <3 Chettiar warned, simply driving 
the people to despair. “If the Premier is. prepared to negotiate for a reasonable rate, 
1 am ready and the country is ready” he submitted. In a speech lasting one full 
hour, the Prime Minister defended the measure and the scale of taxation proposed. 
No ease, he observed, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of one-half 
of one per cent was wrong and unreasonable and that it called for a reduction. Aluch 
of the apprehension voiced by the Opposition as to the possible yield from the proposed 
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taxation, was, in tlie Premier’s opinion, based on conjectures. Even on a most liberal 
calculation, not more than from a crore to a crore and a half conl<i be expected, he 
said. And knowing the recurring deiicit in the finances due to ]n*ogreBsive loss in drink 
revenue, the rate of tax intended to be levied could by no means be considered unreasoii- 
able. The Prime Minister emphasised that they could not do any gofjd to his province 
unless they levied this tax, which apart from bringing them the needed revenue, 
would result in a jiister distribution of burden of taxation in the |»rovince. The 
Prime hlinister desired the Opposition to believe that this was his carefully consideicd 
eonclusion. He might be wrong, he said, but he could not bo charged witlx ‘chstinaey’ 
or ‘disinclination.’ “If we get more than a crore or a crore and A half ’, the Prime 
Minister tinaiiy remarked, “seme me by the top-knot and demand a red!] cl ion in the 
rate. Who then can withstand the request?” l^urther, the Prime Minister added 
that if he made proposals for wasting tiiis ili-gotten money, they wmiild be entitled 
to take him down from the throne of thorns and ]ait him in the })ro])cr place. Next 
day, the IStli. May, the Assembly concluded the consideration of the Bill within two 
hours of the commencement of the proceedings. Members of the Opposition, except 
four belonging to the European bloc, wMked out at the very outset, declining to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings as a protest against the “ unresponsive attitude of the Govern- 
ment.” Clause 3, the further consideration of which was left over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses w^ere all pxassed witliout any discussion. Qlie 
Premier spoke again at length during the third reading, justifying the measure and the 
scale of tax. He expressed the hope that bulk of the apprehensions felt in business 
circles would soon clear and that they would find that the Bill wus not a bad one. 
The indirect effects of the measure, he hoped, would be to give a healthy tone to the 
business structure in the province. Mr. Hodgson, once again, marked Ins protest on 
behalf of the European group, reiterating that there wus no justification for the 
proposed tax at the present time, and that in any case, the Bill in the form it w-as 
put through, had been badly designed. The motion that the Bill be passed 
into law "was put to the House and carried amidst Miiiistcriaiist cheerB 
and applause from a large body of visitors in the gallery and outside the House. 
The Assembly w^as then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Winter Session—Madras*— 27th. January to 20th. February 1939 

Discussion of Official Bills 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 27th. Jaxmary 1939 with the Hon. Dr. U\ Rama Ran, the President, in the (diair. 
At the outset a condolence resolution relating to the iintimaly death of Mr. 
K. Raman Menon, the Minister, w^as passed. The Madras Adulteration Act (A mend- 
ing) Bill and the Bill to Amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as passed by 
the Assembly were considered and passed. The hon. Mr. O. (7. Varkey. Minister 
for Education next moved that the BUI for abolition of District Education Councils, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection wus taken by Mr. 
JSf. R. Samiappa Mudaliar to the condderation of the Bill on the ground that rules 
relating to notice had not been complied with. The Premier ex} 3 lained that the Bill 
w’-as circulated to all members as early as the 22nd instant and that should be 
deemed to satisfy the rule relating to notice. Next day, the 2Sth. January, the bill 
was adopted. Dr. T, S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health next moved that the Public 
HeaMhEilL^s passed by th^j. Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sir Muhammad 
Usman, supporting, said that the Bill supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
deserved their wa.rm congratulations., Mr. D, M. Reid and Dr. P. J". Thomas also 
spoke supporting the measure. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday the 
seth. January, when the Bill was passed by the House. 

EsTAT^; LaHI> dOMMITTEE ■BbPOUT’ 

The Estates Land Act Commitee’s- Bepbrt was next taken up for discussion. The 
debate was continued till the 8rd. . When the House concluded consideration of 
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the 'Ri‘|iort. TbcMnrrjon of ‘Mr. Jogiak Fantuht reeomnieocliiifi: to the ^Goveriinient 
"•to ill le.ai 3 ^luiion at an early date outlie genera! bads of the majority recoin- 
mendatioiis*’ was lasseiL The anieotimeuts of Mr’ J. A, Saldanha and Mr. Narayma- 
Ndifbi voa'e negatived. Winding up his speech, the venue Mmister 
appealed to ilie ‘•o]*podtioiusts to revise their views with regard to the Report, in 
tlie of fa-'H* aiid fia’nros plaee«l by him before the House.” Mr. Trakasam, 
rr’urrand lii? *'un:fii!ion tliat zamindavs were not owners of the soil and tlmt 
owiieTshi];i of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and hxity of rent, he said, 
wert' the iwo vital points tlmt had been declared and coniirmed iineler the rermaiient 
?*-'ctfkpaeiU f<f H'Ch The zatnlndars, therefore, could not enhance rent, nor could 
they claim ownershiyt of land. Mr. rrakasain refuted the allegations that there 
were ]H(Hticai nio“:Ives Itehiud the majority recommendations. He declared that 
when the ryots' riHils as entuiciao.’d by the Committee had been upheld by the 
Ih’ivy Coonhi! it was not right for members to suggest that tlie report smelt 
of i\i«»S'‘ow and Commiinism. The Council then adjourned to meet on the 20th 
instant., when the liudget was presented, 

Bufflkmextary Demands foe Orakts 

25th. "MABCH I'he next meeting of the Council vvas held on the 25tli. March 
when it dls ’ ussh! the Hai^pdcmentarv Stateiueitt of Demands for further expendi- 
ture for lObs-TJ. Chi a raised by the Prime Afinister, the P'rmdeujt ruled 

that dis-msskui should be strictly confined to the items ami the subject-matter of 
the various th.mnufih and tiuit srieeches should not cover the whole field of adminis- 
trative activity or policy of the Government as on the introduction of the primary 
budget. Tiu^^ Miniyiers replicil to the various points raised in the debate, the Prime 
SfmiBter taklne: the opporruhity of anstvoring critics of the action of the Govern- 
mmit in introdudog the studyTjf Hindustani in schools. The Council then adjourned 
■iMueidie^.r . . f . 

May Session— Madras— 11th. to 19lh. May 1939 

EXTERTAmiEKTS Tax BILL 

^ The May session of the Council commenced on the lltli. May. Two Bills, one for 
levying tax on amusciuen Is and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the other to gh e twer to the Government to debar presidents and vice-presidents of 
kHud bodies who had been removed from ollice from standing for re-election for a 
certain period as passed i>y the Assembly, were taken into consideration and passed. 
Kext day, the. l*2th. May, after question time, the Council passed three Bills, 
ouc.ro amnid ihe Sfaieniity Ben*' fit Act^ the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 
and the third to amend the Tirumalai'-Tirupati Devasihanams AcL 

The Tobcoo Taxation Bii.l 

l‘he Tobaci'O Taxation Bill, as pas.sed by the A.ssembly, was then discussed. 
The debate was conlimied fi'om day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 
amemlments w'cre moved by memlicrs ot the Opposition to the definitions and 
taxation clauses of the Bill Every one of them was opposed by the Prime 
Minister ami negatived by the House. The second reading of the Bill occupied 
nearly three hours. The third resuling: stood adjourned till the next day, the 16th. 
May, when after a lengthy debate, in which many members of the Dpiposition 
parriciisated, the House ailopted the Prime minister’s motion that the Bill be 
passed into law. 

The Bill to validate the restoration of village oTicers and the Children's Act 
ximendment Bill, were passed wUliout any changes. Air. Abdul Wahah BImkarfs 
Mappilia Manimakkalhayam Bill was also passed. 

The Saees Tax Bim. , 

to 111 til. MAY :—-1he bales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, came up for 
^fonsideratiun on the 17th. May. An Opposition point of order on the ground that three 

given to the members, w'as ruled out bv the 
Presidi^u, who held that ihe rcKJiiirements of the rules had been complied wuth. as 
The Bill was in the hands ot members as early as Bunday. A few dilatorv motions 
moved by the Bender of the Opposiiim .mMi two other members, were rejected by the 
House, btr Frank Btrley md Str Afahmied ITsmun opposing them. The lUme 
Minuter defeiidccl the Bj I and contended that what was sought to be imposed was 
a pist tax. He was much more convmced how, he said, than ever before that 
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tbe tax was a proper one and was not calculated to be reai’cssive on trade. 
Next day, the 18tli, MAY, the House, after a further dLcussioii for three hours, 
carried the Ihiine Minister’s motion to take the Bill into consideration. The House 
then proceeded to consider the Bill, clause by clause. j^Iembers of tiie Opposi- 
tion moved amendments to the definition and the taxatioii clauses. The amend- 
nients were opposed by the Premier and negatived by the House. Sir !C K. 

Meddi Naidti, opposing, said that there was countrywide agitalion against the Tax. 
He characterized it as a “pernicious tax.” The Revenue Minister. P. Prakasani 
said that the tax would never affect the poor. Dr. F, J. Thomas that if 

they wanted to improve the lot of the poor, it was necessary that the fhcvern- 
ment should have more revenue. In most of the western coini tries and America, 
such a tax w'as im’posed and it could not be said that trade had been affe(,*ted tlierel>y. 
^ Next day, the 19tli May, the third reading of the Bill was ])assed. All Opposi- 

tion amendments were either : rejected or withdrawn; and the Bill dhr not 
undergo any change whatever in this House. An hour after the commencement 

of the sittingv when the discussion of the main clauses was over and oiilv a few 

amendments" to subsidiary provisions remained to be disposed of, members 
of the Opposition belonging* to the Justice and National Democratic groups, 
eleven all told, ^walked out of the House. Both Mr. N, R. Samiappa 
Mudaliar, Leader of the Opposition, and ASir K, F. Reddi. Leader of 
National Democrats, declared that no useful purpose would be served 
by continuing to take part in the farther consideration of the Bill, 

having regard to the uncompromising attitude of the Prime Minister. Sir K. Y. 
Reddi’ added that the Prime Minister had failed to show even ordinary Parlia- 
mentary courtesies due to the Opposition. As Sir AT. F. Red it, along with 
three of Ids followers, was leaving the House, the Prime Minister requested 
Sir K. V. Reddi to exnlain his imputation regarding the Prime IHiiuster’s 
lack of courtesy. Sir K. Y. Reddi, not responding, the Prime Minister submitted 
* - to the House that he was not conscious of having been discourteous to the 

Opposition at all. The President agreed. Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir Frank Birley 
and Dr. P. /. Thomas did not join in the walk-out. They remained in their 
seats and all the three spoke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
congratulated the Premier on his urbanity and uniform courtesy and observed 
that a lesser man. than he “would have lost his temper and perhaps been ruder 
to us than we were to him.” The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of tiie Bombay Assembly 

Biidgel Session— -Bombay — 3rd. February lo 22iid. April 1939 
Discussion of Official Bills 

Tlic Biulirei S^N'i^iou of the Bombay Ii0.i>1siotivc Assembly rommoncccl at 
liombay on the FebriiaiY and con tinned Tor eiifhty days till the 22nd. 
Aiu’ii. *The BIr. 6‘. B. MavUmker, Speaker, presided. T>vo oiricifil Bills, 

one to tunend the Bnmfmij Dislricl Police Act and the other to amend the 
Btnnbay Weights and Bleasnres Act were passed. The first Bill empowered the 
liistrhTi BnperitUcmcleni. of Polit.*c to delci^ate, with the ]n*evioiis sanction of the 
Gove.rinncMit., nnv of his ]K)wers to an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of 
Folitau Hie seethid Bill was to make more effective the provision of the 

Weig^its and Mvnmres Act 1032. Hitherto, it has been found ditHcult to secure 
a eonvlellon under the Act. It is not ahvays possilile to prove that unautiiori- 
HOil, unveri fil'd or unstamped wtIHUs or measures wore actually used or kept for 
use in trade. Ai'ccu'diipj: to tfie amending Bill, it is proposed that in cases where 
any sutli weight or measure is in ]fOssession of a trader or liis employee, it 
should he presumed, imtii fhc contrary is proved, that it was in his possession 
for use for trade. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

6th to toils. FKERUARir : —Tlio discussion of the Bombay Tenancy Bill was rc- 
sumenl on the 6ih. Fe!>. Ilao Bakmhir G AT. Chi tala opposed the Bill on the ground 
that he wa^ not, satisfied with the necessity of the Bill. The state of landlords 
was no Mdiit better to-day than that of their tenants. Hie Bill would only 
ividcn the cleavage in the relations between the landlords and tenants and leatl 
t(5 class war. BIr. Karturdikar, opposing the Bill, argued that the Bill was 
expropriatory in character. When tfie acquisition of prescriptive right required 
uilver.'^e l>os>cssion for tMTlve years and more, the conferment of permanency of 
toimre should have a basis of a longer pyeriod than six years. What tenants 
needed today u'as rctlactiori of land revenue and harnessing of fallow lands for 
cultivaiiosL BIr. Ismail fhrahim Okundrtgar felt that the condition imposed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of permanency M-as too hard to be fiilfillecL 
Instead of restricting the application of the law to the holders of more than 
33^ acres of land, BIr. Clnmdngar stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
shoidd have breo made the criterion for the, application of the law. Eao Bahadur 
IL It Bholejmnml out that the benefits aecruing to the tenant fell far short of 
the expyechxtions aroused xvhen the Congress took ofhec. Tlie piroposed legislation 
ivould attect only a very small percentage of the population. He advocated a 
nuuT. radical measure on the lines of measures in other Congress Provinces. Mr. 
b. M. Jhabvala oin)osed the Bill on the ground that it retainccl too many safegu- 
ards in favour of the landlord to be of. benefit to the tenants. He desired the 
^ngress Government k) bring to bear on their outlook the spirit in which 
Mahatma Gandhi had replied to Miv Eamsay Macdonald in the second Eound 
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Table Conference Avben he said that every sanad woaUl be Hcruiiniscd if the 
Congress came to power. Mr. Jhabvala advocated a more radical measure for 
reiieviiig tenants. Mr. P. W, IFag/i observed that the Bill was calculated to 
create dissensions and distinctions in the ranks of both tenants and landlords. 
The discussion was adjourned till Wednesday next, the 8th. Febrnaiy, when 
Sardar Fmedmor/a^r said that the Bill sought to rcilnce the status of the landlorti 
to a nominal one. He requested the Government not to rush through the Bill. 
According to Mm, itwvas not insecurity of tenure that took away the iruxadive on 
the |)art of the tenant to improve Ms holding’, but the uneconomic lU’ices obtained 
for Ms produce. Sir Chinubhai Madhmvlal found in the Pall a socialistic icnden<*y 
winch was being increasingly felt in the Congress, as was itulicated by the j*ccent 
Congress Presidential election. He explained from his own cxpca-iencc tiuit the 
relation between lantllords and tenants had remained cordial and would only be 
tlisturbed by the present Bill. He opposed the Bill in toto and rettiiesictr tliC! 
Government to withdraw the Bill. Mr. P. P. PcTrcm?, opposhig the Bill, said 
what was needed was not a Bill of this nature but industrial develoi)mcid ami 
rural reconstruction. While the Bill compelled the landlord to retain the tenant, 
it did not reciprocally compel the tenant to remain on the land. A good many 
agriculturists were migrating to industrial towns, leaving agriculture. Mr, K, S, 
Firodia supported the Bill. He "was surprised that iii all the enlicism levelletl 
aganist the measure, no constructive suggestions had been advanced. Bpokesmen 
of landlords had condemned the Bill as expropriatory, while others had rejected it 
as affording ‘ very inadequate benefit to the tenant edass. Ans’wering the various argu- 
ments, he pointed out that the Bill only tried to regulate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The principle of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
such an interest in his holding as to create in him an incentive for improving 
the land. Next day, the eth. February, Sir A. I/. AT. Dehlavi said that both 
landlords and tenants were opposed to the Bill. When there -was no demand from 
the tenants, he did not understand why the Government should, with break-neck 
speed, rush through a piece of legislation which did not even touch the fringe of 
the tenancy problem. The Bill was at best only a palliative measure. While his 
Party was at one with the Congress in their desire to ameliorate the conditioJi of 
the peasantry, it was definitely opposed to the principle of ‘'expropriation of private 
property, wdiich semed to underlie the Bill.” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta felt , that the 
Goveinment were introducing a Bill, which, wdiile it made the landlords panicky 
about the bogey of expropriation, did not afford any real protection to the tenants. 
According to him what the landlords would lose was a mere sentimental right of 
property. Clause Six of the Bill, giving the landlords the right to ienniuato 
‘ protected tenancy” at one year's notice for agricultural or non-agriculturai purposes, 
in fact, defcatecl the whole object of the Bill. The lion. Mr. Morarji Uesai, 
Eevenue Minister, in reply, said that tenancy legislation was a pressing ami 
imminent necessity and it w'as wrong to say that the tenants did not want any 
such measure and only certain ‘bxgitators’’ wanted it. The principle of the Bill 
was the protection of tenants, and though not pexfect. the Bill sought to remove 
the old unequal relations between landlords and tenants, which were feudal 
in principle and out of date now. Pie ai^pealcd to landlords to understand the 
spirit of the Bill so that better and proper relations might be established between 
landlords and the tenants. The first reading of the Bill was passed by 6d to 43 
votes and the House adjourned till the next day, the iOth, February, when the 
lion. Mr, 3iorarji Desai moved for its reference to a Sdec.t Committee. 
Mr. Cr. AT. Fhadke (Tliana) moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for two months for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. The amendment was 
defeated. Another amendment moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 
more members of the House in the Belec.t Committee was rejected by the House. 
The original motion was put to the vote and carried. 

■ The ViELAai Pahchayats Bile 

10th. to IStlu 'PEBHUARY The HousC' took up on’ the 10th, Feh, the second reading 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend.) Bill^ as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill sought to amend the Bombay Village I^aachayats Act of 1938 with 
the object of "removing the ditficulties which retard the development and growth 
of village panchayats and in order to , democratise the constitution of these bodies 
with a view to popularising them as far as possible.” The main changes proposed 
in the bill are : compulsory establishment of pancliayats for e’v'ery local area having 
a population of 2,000 or more ; the:, to of the system of nommation and el- 
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oilfi'io meru!)ers ; ostabiiahineiit of village benches for every panehayat for the purp 
of exereihing judieiai powers anti compulsory levy of house tax in village areas. '1 
debate was coniiiuicd on the next aay, the litli. February, when an amendment, 
moved lo' Sir A, JA K, Dehlavi, the Leader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
iwovisoea" to Olatisc Three of tlie Bill, which related to what should be declared to be 
a ‘"village'- lor the purpose of constituting a pauehayafc. The amendment sought 
that "'no area shoiiid be declared to be a village without a written application 
by two-thirds of the adult population of the area,^’ and further that no 
areas should be declared a village regarding which the Government had 
already clecidal that it should not be declared a niiinicipai town. The amend- 
ment " was strongly opposed mainly on the ground that it was ‘Tindemo- 
cratii*.’' in |>rinei|‘le. When put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 
Fuur of the Bill was uiuier consideration when the House adjourned till Monday, 
the ISlh. February, when liiteeu members of the Muslim League Tarty led by Sir A. AA 
K. Dehiaii walked out following the defeat of their amendment. A series of amend- 
ments hinl been talded to Ejection Six of the Bill which provided for reservation of 
seats on the paiiehayat board for representatives of wwien, Muslims, Harijans and 
i)ackwar<i tribes. An amendment that the seats reserved for Muslims be filled up 
by separate electorates was moved by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khan, The 
Mmister for Merenrw maintained that even' though septarate electorates were not 
provuitfd In the Bill Muslims would not fail to safure a number of seats proportion- 
ate to their ];opuiatiom He cited the instance of the recent Bombay municipal 
electiona, where S>luslims, whO' were eighteen, per cent of the population, had secured 
the same percentage of ^ seats. The amendment, when pressed to a division, wms 
defctited by CH votes against 21. Mr, Jhabvala next moved an amendment that the 
provision in the Bill for communal representation be omitted. He expressed surprise 
that such a |>rovIsloii should have, emanated fioin the Congress Government. He 
|>hfadi\l'lhat villages should be saved from the rancour of commuhalism. Mr. Farulekar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector should determine the 
number of members eonstitiiting the board taking Into consideration tlie population 
of the village and not after consultation wdth members of the district local boards 
as provided in the Bill. The Minister opposed the amendment and said that 
inerubers of local boartls being in touch with villages could be of more help to 
the Oollector in this respect. Besides, he did not desire that the Collector should 
be tlie sole judge of the matter. The amendment w^as lost. Two other amendments 
propping that indlan Christians also should be given reservation of seats on the 
panchayat l^oards and that the word “Harijan’* should be substituted by “schedule 
castes’^ were defeated* 

FiNASGiAL Statement fob 1939—40 

Mtb. FEBEBAlf The 'Financial Statement for the year 1939-40 was presented to- 
day by the Hon. Mr. A, B, hatthe^ the Finance Minister. An enhanced fee on 
conveyances in urban areas, which may fetch a revenue of Rs. 2 lakhs, an enhanced 
■ eleistrieity duty to raise Is. 13 lakhs iii" Bombay city and in all probability Rs. 4 
laklss iii other cilieB, the total being 17 lakhs ; a mw urban immovable property 
tax at 10 per cent on the rateable value of,, such property, ilesigned to raise B.s. 118 
kkhs in Bombay and its suburbs and Es. 19 lakhs in Ahmedabad ; a sales tax to 
lie levkd at oiie anna per gallon on the sale of petrol, which wdli produce Es. 10 
lakhs a year, and also a tax on cross word competitions so as to jiroduce about 
Es. 5 lakhs a year,— these are the new taxation proposals coiitained in the Budget. 

Bombay city and suburbs wiH be declared a complete |)rohibition area this year, 
surrendering a rpenue o! Es. 120 lakhs. .EngHshmen, Americans and Europeans 
will be iienmtteHUo drink under a licence. Mir. Lattke disclosed his intention to 
ask the authorities eoncernod, inter ' for a ■ reduction in the salaries of all 
Services, including those uinler the control of the Secretary of State. 

, As regards the sales tax, the Finance Minister announced that a sales tax .was 
intCHuw to be levud at a later date on ''Mili-made cotton and silk fabrics, artifi- 
cial silk yarn md cloth at one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding OJ per cent 
ad mhmm winch is expected to prcxlneo about Bs. 25 lakhs in a full year. The 
total yidd from ail these sources will. be Bs..I84' lakhs a year, out of a total of Es. 

lakhs which the Governmeut will have to find. The total new expenditure for 
the financial year is loss of Es. Wd lakhs „ in’ 'excise revenue from the next year 
including Rs*^ 10 lakhs under dm .head /provided in the budget; (B) a new loss of 
Es. 40 lakhs in land revenue owing to the revision of settlements in accordance with 
the proposM legislato from 10;k)-41.,,onwaM8./; .including Es. 10 lakhs being at 
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pi*efient spent for price remiBsions *, (C) a new expenditure of Es. 45 laklis, incliuiing 
Bs. 10 lakhs provideA in the budget, for rural develo] in ent ; and (L) an expendi- 
ture of about Es. 15 lakhs on preventive measures on a<-coiiot of jn-ohLoiOoii. Ilius 
the total cost of the programme would amount to Tis. 350 lakhs, dliiriy lakhs 
out of this are being found from existing revenue, with the result that Es. 32u 
lakhs of new revenue in the immediate future will have tube fouiuL The new 
taxation proposals are expected to yield Bs, 184 lakhs. The followijig is a sum- 
mary of the proposals (the figures are in thousands) ): 

' Revenue 'receipts :,Es. 12,55,17. 

Eeven lie expenditure : Bs. 12,83,03. 

Revenue deficit : Es. 28.40. 

Debt head receipts : Es. 35,73,55. 

Capital and debt head disbuxsements : Rs, 1,35,10,08. 

Capital and debt head surplus : Rs, 62,87. 

Closing cash balance : Rs. 89,13, 

Closing free balance: Rs. 17,03. 

Mr. Latthe next dealt with the balance of revenue, which the Cov eminent 
would be required to find. “The total new revenue required being Rs. 220 lakhs ami 
new taxation proposals amounting to Rs. 184 lakhs tliere remains a balance of Bs. 
36 lakhs still to find, which ijrudence requires me now to make up our minds 

how to meet it.” The Government, he revealed, iiave under consideration control 

of forward markets through stricter and more comprehensive legislation. Taxation 
of forward business on the Stock Exchange is exjiccted to yield six lakhs. The 

enhancement of some sections of court fees is expiectcd to yield four lakhs and 

widening of the scope of sales tax will meet fifteen out of the thirty-six lakiTis, 
leaving a balance of twenty-one lakhs to be met. The meeting of this amount would 
depend on the nature of the new land legislation, which is to be brought before the 
House. 

The Village Panchayats Bill (cojitd.) 

15th. to 18th. FEBRUARY i— Discussion on the second reading of the Village 
Panchayats Bill was resumed on the 15th, February. The amendment moved by Mr* 
S, V, Parzdekar to the effect that power should not be vested in the collector to 
use his discretion in the matter of removing any member of the Panchayat Board 
from membership except on disqualification being proved, was aecepta! by the 
Government, and the duty was made obligatory on the part of the Collector to 
remove the member when he became so disqualified. An amendment which sought 
to add to the powers of the p-anchayat by entrusting the board with the duty of 
maintaining the birth and death register, was ruled out by the Bpeaker on the 
ground that the amendment wnis beyond the scope of the original intention of the 
section. Much interest was created when Mr. Farulekar moved an amendnnent by 
which the funds allow^abie for entertaining distinguished visitors to the village, 
w^ere sought to be cut drastically. The Minister -in-Oharge of the Bill thought that 
in case provision should at all be made in the Bill for such section it should be 
sufilcient, otherwise he v/as for deleting the section totally. The section %vas dropped. 
Clause twenty of the Bill wBich inmides that Becretaries to panchayats should be 
a].)pointed by the Provincial Government drew keen opposition from the 0})i)ositioii 
benches. Mr. Jathnadas Mehta moved an amendment that the secretary sliouhl 
be “appointed by the panchayat which will lay down pow''er8. duties, remuneration 
and other conditions of service subject to the approval of the Government.” Mr. 
Mehta could not find the need for the Government to foist an outsider on a self- 
governing body, By nature the section was undemocratic. Sir A, A/. K, Lehlavi 
also spoke supporting the amendment. The Mmister explained that the present Bill 
sought to confer wide powers on the local panchayat boards and there mm great 
need for a really able man to assist the board. Mr. Farulekar suggested that at least 
the Government could have prohibited a panel out of which the panchayat may 
select a secretary. The amendment was pressed to a division and -was defeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P. W, Wagh then moved an amendment to the effect that 
the panchayat bench, constituted for the trial of civil and criminal eases, Bhould 
not be from the same village, but that five villages should be grouped for the 
purpose and a bench of five should be constituted electing one from each village. 
The motion was lost. The House then "adjourned till the 18th. February when it 
divided no fewer than three times in the , course of the half-day sitting and only 
one clause was passed. During the discussion on Clause 39, Mr* Jamnadas Mehta 
moved that further consideration .of the Bill be postponed till the Govern- 
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dcinilcti nnd exact irit’oi*Biation as to the finances the proposed 
panchavat hadic‘s. 'Jlie Mimstor for Local 8e}f-Government opposed the motion and 
said ihai at this Hta,a;e die (lovcrnmciife eonld not give exact information ^ on the 
nialtcr luvanse it rchitiHi to tlie future working of these local bodies. He could 
only say that In Bartiiia State there were about 2, an) pauehayats, each with an 
avidage rc'souz'ce of about Its. 2a) only, and in Mysore there were over 1,IX.)0 
sucli i.ianchayats. They were working satisfaetorily. In Bombay Provnicc lie ex|)ecled 
each paiichayat to get about its. nCK)! The 77ie7?ibers of the Opposition thought that 
with siicli inadequate funds pauehayats would be unable to function. The motion 
was pressi^l a ill vision timl was defeated by 51 to 20 votes. An amendment 
moved by Mix Bhole, setting to add a proviso to Section 90 that the ITovincial 
(boernment shouM contrilinte one-fifth share of ‘thane’ rcveiuic raised from the 
village to the |'»anchayals, was held over for^ eonsiberaiioii as to whether the 
I'oamunendatiou of the Governor was necessary for moving it. 

Gbxbual DisoussroN of Bodoet 

20th. to 22u<!. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget commenced 
on the20tli, February ami was opened by Bir A. A/, K. Dchlmnwho expressed his 
ami the entire Aloslem world’s sympathy with the ideal of Prohibition, but it 
liid not <Teate an {finergency for unjust taxation. Prohibition was itself in an ex- 
pcrimenUtl stage, and in view of the politieal develojunenis in the country which 
Blight call upon the Ministers to lay down their oilicc, the launching of such an 
ex|iensive achome, involving the curse of many who would have to be taxeil, would 
be very imulvisable, Mr, JL Saklutvaia, representing the Bombay Mill-owners 
Association, thought tliat the budget proposals in effect amounteti to doing a great 
wrong to effect a little good. In a city lifo Bombay with an international population, 
to^ introd«(,*c Prohibition at one stroke, was going too far, and the Government, he 
said, fccK>k a grave risk. He addeii that the tax on house property almost amounted 
to an iiU!ome-tax and the value of property had already dcprcciiiled. In the wake 
of the recommendations of the Labour Inquiry Committee the tax on textiles was 
a hardship, and direetly eontravencHl the Finance Alinister’s previous assurances. 
Mr. Junmadas Mehta made a searching scrutiny of the ta.sation proposals, and 
saiil that the greatest olijecdon to them was the encroachment of the avenues of taxa- 
tion open to hx‘}d bodies. Mdien the local bodies found their revenues curtailed 
due to the imposition of the ten per cent immovable property tax, necessarily their 
activities in respect of primary education, sanitation and other nation-building 
aeiiYitie.s were^ bound to receive a setback — a contingency which the Government 
would^ not desire, Mr. Alehta said that he would recommend the appointment of a 
eoramittee to explore avenues of raising revenue, without in any 'way allowing the 
burden to be transferred to poor iieoiilc. A sales tax, imposition oi death duties, 
tiuing forward transactions and such like were suggested by Air. Jamnadas Alehta 
for consideration by the Government. Air. S. H, Jhabvala welcomed the Prohibi- 
tion scheme undertaken, but the Government should, he said, go slow rather than 
Btar^'e vital nation-building activities. Next day, the 21st. February, Dr. Ambedkar, 
I^eader of die Independent Labour Party, deedared that it was the revenue 
side rovikless, and on the ex|Hjnditure side senseless,” Was Prohibition, he asked, such 
an urgent problem as to justify the new taxation projiosals ? Alcoholism, he conti- 
nueil, was a disease unknown in India, Drink could never be a problem here. It 
affxdal only ten lakhs of people in the whole of the province. He asked : “Should 
you spend Ks. 125 lakhs now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or pro- 
vide primary cxlucation for your children Air. O'. P. Bramble, Leader of the Europ- 
ean Group said that it \vas not the ixilicy of his party to promote drinking to enhance 
the excise revenue, but in the present step taken by the Government, he could not 
help oliserving a reckless political gesture, A typical Congress budget, was how Air. 
AT. A’. Nariman described the budget. Prohibition was, ne reminded the House, a 
measure on which eveiy party had joined in approbation last year. 
Next day, the 22ml. February, representatives of Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indian commumtj opposeti the Budget proposals, especially Prohibition. The former 
questioned the rationale of stopping drink, while the latter argued that the proposed 
taxatioii was unnecessary, unjust and ill-conceived, and that the Government’s policy 
reti^ted the '‘trumiph of hope over experience.” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of tlie Madras^ Almistry as regards Prohibition, it ivas stated that the Govern- 
ment hand ni hand, with the^ extension of Prohibition, should have fol- 
lowcn a policy ot wise mid judicious handling of excise revenue. Airs. Faiz 
lyabstmmlmi League) said that Muslims stood for acceleration of Prohibition 
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as quickly ns possible, but their opposition was only to the way funds wore 
sought to be raised. Dr. Gilder^ Blinister for Excise, asserted that when the Mini- 
stry promised to introduce complete Prohibition within three years, they meant wliat 
they said. The reports that he had received from the ‘airy”"' areas oi/tlie economic, 
and social benefits derived from the introduction of Prohihition were very heartening. 
The .Finance Minister had just received a letter from an economist of the j^fodras 
Government which said that Prohibition had succeeded best in the urban areas, lie 
a]:>pealcd to the Opposition to extend their co* 0 ] aeration in order to make 
Prohibition a complete success. The Finance Minister, Mr. A. B. Latlhe, replying to 
the Op])osition criticisms to the budget said that he was remindeci of ' the 
story of six blind men trying to describe an elephant. He requested that the propo- 
sals be considered as a whole. The discussions held so far would lead one to think 
tliat the Budget contained only taxation proposals. He would clear the misa]>prehen- 
sion that these taxes were likely to be passed on to the consumer ultimately, d'hc 
lioji. Mr. i?. Cr. Kher, the Premier, defending the budget 'proi^osals, pointed out that 
despite the enormous expenditure involved in Prohibition, the other nation-building 
activities were not hampered at all. On the merits of Prohibition he had no two opi- 
nions. He exclaimed '*Do not tell us of America. The case is difLrent in ©nr coun- 
try. Prohibition shall succeed and that too now. Propertied people shall ])ay for it. 
If they pay willingly, shall be happy. Otherwise, wc will take it. 

The FmANCE Act Amend. Bill 

24lh. FEBRUARY to 1st MARCH : -The Bill to amend the Finance Act of 1932 
was taken up for consideration on the 24tli. Feb. The Finance Minister, moving the first 
reading of the Bill, explained its scope. The main feature of the Bill wasj he said, 
provision enabling the Government to lev^^ ^ tax of ten ]:)er cent on the letting 
value of houses and lands in urban areas with a view to financing Prohibition. The 
rate of electricity duty was also souglitto be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it had not the effect of increasing the burden on the consumers as a class. Tim 
Bill also raised the stamp duty on conveyance of immovable property in urban 
areas. The first reading of the Bill was passed to-day by 69 votes to 47. 
TTie Finance Minister, answering the cHtieisms advanced against the provisions of 
the Bill, said that the Government had since decided to reduce the tax proposed on 
urban proj^erty to 5 p^er cent in the ease of p^roperties w’orth E-s. 2,000 or less in 
Bombay. In the case of property in Ahracdabad, the criteria for the exemption 
would be fixed later. It wms also explained that the Port Trust and municipal 
buildings wmuld be exempt from the electricity duty. Th(3 new jmovision in the 
Bill enabling the Government to levy a duty on persons who generated electricity 
other than under a licence, was not a}>plicablc to motor vehicles, ships in the har- 
bour and such like and the Bill would be amoiuled accordingly. The House then 
adjourned till Monday next, the 27tli. February, when Mr. Jannuidas Mehta, moved 
an amendment to Clause 7 of the Bill. A scries of ameinlmcnts suggesting 
a graded scale of taxation in the place of the 10 ])cr cent flat rate were 

moved by the Opposition ben dies, and all these were considered together 
by the House. Bir A. M. AT. Bchlavi, Leader of the 0])])08ition, movc<l 

for reduction of the proposed tax to 4 per cent. Mr. 8 , V. Parulekar moved that 
one-room tenements and tenements occupied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that when tlic Bombay Mnnidpal 
Corporation was confronietl with the problem of raising large sums for slum clear- 
ance, wiiich was an immediate necessity and the property tax was the most fruitful 
source open to it, the Provincial Government had with this proposal for taxation 
encroached upon their preserves. Mr. Mehta graphically described the horrors of 
slum life with the resulting injury to tlie moral, ]>hysical and spiritual growiii, of 
the race. The slum dw^cllcr in Bombay had per head only 130 cubic, feet of space 

as against FX) in the slums of London. Due to lack of proper housing conditiouB, 

infant mortality ha<l remained very high.^ This ^baby killing tax’^ would only por- 
])ofeuate tlic pitiable conditions in slum life. He argued that it was wrong to pursue 
the policy of prohibition to the paralysation of other urgent nation -building activities. 
The Mimster for Finmice replied that, in the opinion of the Government, Prohibition 
was the best social service for the poorer classes. In the policy they were pursuing 
the Government had public opinion behind them. As for a graded scale of Nation, 
the Government had already declared that the rate would be reduced to 5 per cent 
in respect of properties valued at Bs. 2,000 or less in the city of Bombay. The 
discussion was adjourned on the 1st. March when the Honse sat till a late hour and 
after the Leader of the Oppo$ition had e?:pressed the protest of the Opposition members, 
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whieli, h-^ ^wl had hecti re;isfcereii at almost every step in the passap:e of the Bill 
aed the had replied the Honse passed the third reading of the 

Bill by 5i votes to 27. The Bill was then passsd. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

2St!i. FEI5R0ARY to 2Sth. MARCH Voting on J Budget demands for 
grants (‘omnienf*.e*l o!i the 2ath. Fobraary. Mi*. Jhahvala, in moving a ‘‘cut’’ under 
t ha head AOTnilture, brought to the notice of the Government the inadequacy of 
markc'iiig fa<-iiities. He emphasised that the State must have its own marketing 
establish men t. The Minfstar replied that the Government were alive to this and had 
therefore taken up the matter. A beginning had now been made. According to a 
surrey made by some odicers of the Government of India, the agriculturist received 
4n |>er cent less than what the articles produced by him were ultimately sold for. 
The Government proposal the establishment of a Price Intelligence Service in 
F>ombay and to appoint a ^larketing Olliccr who would be in touch with marketing 
organisations and supply informatiwi regarding Bombay markets and be a sort of a 
liaison officer between the marketing organisations and the consumers and traders in 
Bombay and the eo-operative and sale and multi-purpose societies in rural areas. He 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was defeated. 
Next day, the tst March, Mr. Jamriadas Mahta, on a “cut” motion under tlie head 
Education, sought to disapprove of the action of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, without the previous sanction 
of the House for the scheme itself. A debate on the meiits of Hindi and Hindus- 
tani was sought to be raised by a cut motion by Mr, AH Bahadur Khan. A series of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim League members were moved to-day 
by Mrs. who pleailefl for better facilities" in the matter of education for 

l^tuslim girls. The Premier assured the House that it was his ambition to make 
alucation available to everybody, regardless of communal considerations. For he 
thought that the sooner the right type of education was spread all over the country, 
the axsier it would be to introduce the reforms he had at heart. The difHcnlties of 
liroviding ilenominational religious education to all communities were insurmountable. 
Use Government could only see that an attitude of reverence to all religions was 
inculcate! in students. Regarding teaching of Urdu, the Premier said it was the 
I’xdiey of the Government to teach Hindustani and both Nagari and Urdu scripts. He 
himself was ieaniing Urdu and he was sure that no quarrel would arise on this ques- 
tion, Gn the assurance of the Minister,, the cut motions in this behalf were withdrawn. 
The Wardha Jijcheme of education was again subjected to a thorough scrutiny on the 
next two days, tlie 3rd. and 4th. March, when Sir. Jamnadas Mehta moved a cut 
motion. Mr. explained that the motion was intended to disapprove the action 

of the Government in sanctioning cx|.:>enses for the introduction ot the Wardha 
scheme in the province without the previous consent of the House to the scheme 
Itself, He contended that before the Government adopted a new scheme, it should 
take the public into eanlidence and allow the House to consider the new proposals. 
Mr, Mehta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was revolutionary in intent 
and effect. Since Mr. Gandhi laid down the principles in 1937, the scheme had 
undergone at least five transmigrations in respect of its ideology. There had been 
noticeable all through confusion as to the objects. The scheme, he declared, was 
not suite*! to cope with the reciuirements of modern scientifically advanced times. 
Replyinir, the Premier said, it would take at least 900 years to accomplish universal 
literacy in India, if the piTsent educational policy were to be continued. It xvas not 
the policy of the Government to scrap the present system outright and introduce 
tbo Wardha scheme imnuMiately. The x>roposal was to experiment in three compac‘,t 
areiis in different parts of the province. It was quite possible the scheme might 
have to undergo further evolutions. The argument that the Government was now 
springing a surprise on the House was uncharitable. As early as March 1038, the 
House Imd been informed of the intentions of the Government in this behalf. 
The system itself had lieen before the public for the last two years. Sir A. Dehlavi 
said that the sylljibns did not. correlate higher, education with the course of studies 
in the primary course. Besides, he asked, ^ivhy should the Government insist on 
my child being taught spinning, weaving. ete. ?” The motion was defeated by 71 
votm to 31 ami the demand was voted for. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 14th, March, when some cut motions were moved and the necessity 
for starting more mortgage banks in the Province %vas stressed by Mr. Phadke, 
The hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe said that 4he Government was not apathetic to the 
Idea of starting land mortgage banks. Fersonaliy he would like to see that every 
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taluka, in the province had its own land mortgage bank. Bat practical difficulties 
had prevented the fruition of the scheme. After starting ten banks, it was found 
that large number of indebted agTiculturists, whom the banks w'ere intended 1o 
help, could not take^ advantage of the facility, their debts being beyond their 
caynieity. Many applications for loans had therefore to be turned down for in- 
sufficiency of security.^ As a result, a large portion of the amount set apjart for 
relief could not be utilised last year. Provided conditions for starting land mort- 
gage banks were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that every taluka 
would have a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the loth. March, replying; to a cut moiion 
to discuss the disparity in the cadres of the Sergeants and Siil>“Inspectors,, moved 
iip Ms demand under the head “Police,” the Hon’blc Mr. K, M. Munshi, the Home 
Minister stated that the scale of pay^and conditions of service of the new cadre 
would be the same as those of the existing* Sub-Inspectors’ cadre and recruitment 
•would be coniioed ordinarily to statutary natives of India. However, Sergeants now 
in service would continue to draw their pay and aliowaiice on the existing scale. In 
special eases, ex-army men who \vcre not statutory natives of India, might be 
recruited as Sub-Ins])ectors with certain relaxation of conditions applying to age and 
educational qualifications. Mr. Munshi also appreciated the patiiotic sentiments of 
Anglo-Indians, who had ex]3ressed their wdllingiiess to be classified as Indians. 
Next day, the Kith. March, the Scheduled Class members in the House moved two 
‘huts” to impress upon the Government the inadequate representation of Piarijans 
in the Police Department. Mr. AT. M, Munshi replied that whatever the attitude of 
the previous Government had been, the present Government did not recognise 
iintouchability. It had been the policy of this Government to secure fair representa- 
tion in the services for the Scheduled Classes, having due regard to standards of 
efficiency. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, the Government w*ouId not select 
him for the reason he w^as a Scheduled Class representative. The cut motions w^ere 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. March, the House resumed the discussion on the 
“cut” motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ which raised a debate on the report of Distur- 
bances Inquiry Committee. Dr. Ambedkar^ supporting the motion, asked the 
Government wffiy the members of the Council of Action, constituted for the purpose 
of carrying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades Disputes 
Bill, were not prosecuted, if the Goveimment believed the Committee’s report that the 
Council was responsible for the occurrences on the day of the strike. If the 
Government were sure that the police resorted to firing only to the extent called 
for by the exigencies, why should not the Government place the police for trial 
before a court of justice ? The Home Minister, Mr. JC M, Munshi, opposed the 
“cut.” He pointed out how the Inquiry Committee w^as constituted of men of 
unimpeachable character and how the terms of reference had been ^vkiened at the 
suggestion of the House at the time of appointing the Committee. The 'Home 
Minister then read from the report speeches of the leader of the strike, which 
went to show that the demonstration 'was not against the Bill as such. The 
idea was to have “workers’ Kaj” for one day and the strike w%as managed by a 
set of people who believed in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist principles. 
If their methods prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of affairs would one day 
arise when, at one word from those leaders, the w*hoie of Bombay would have to 
close dowm. The method of these people was intimidation raised to a fine art. 
Mr. Munshi then narrated the various acts of the strikers and asserted tliat the 
firing w-as just sufficient to preserve order. An amendment to the “cut” motion, as 
■well as the “cut” w^ere put to the vote, pressed to a division and defeated. The 
House again divided, while voting for the grant under the head “Police” and the 
demand w^'as granted by 64 votes to 18. Next day, the 18th. March, the House 
discussed cut motions under medical demand which sought to impress upon the 
Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to the poor. The proposed 
closing down of the St. George’s Hospital {for Europeans and Anglo-Indians) came 
up for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. P. Bramble, Leader of the Progres- 
sive Party when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a begin- 
ning wdth nation-building activities by subsidising dispensaries and providing facili- 
ties for training nurses, could the people watch, he asked, the closing down of the 
St. George’s Hospital in the city, which was next only to London in impor- 
tance in the British Empire ? In 1933, the number of beds in Bombay City per 
thousand population was two. Now* when the population had increased from 
eleven lakhs to at least fifteen lakhs* there had hem no increase in the beds^ in 
hostitals. Mr, Brgmbte felt that the: idea of the Government that the hospital 
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was CKpc^nsivc was a nusapprelicnsion. He asked the Government if they 
had tried to eoni oare liic sirures with those of other hospitals in the ehy, wliiedt soup;lit 
to impn^ss !ipori the l-r.>vcrnmanr the inadecpaacy of medical help ])rovided to the poor. 
The lioase then adjcnirnied till tlie 23rd Blarchr when there wms a 'passage-at-arms be- 
tween Mr. S, L. Karandikar and Sir 4. JL Ad Dehlavi, Leader of tlic OpposiOon, 
when snprdcmeritary grants were voted upon. Mr. Karan iikar moved a cut to the 
expenses demanded by 'the Government of lls. C>9,tD3 for the purpose of rcuabili Pi- 
ting old buildings in "order to enable the Government^ to liaiid over certain Masjids 
to 3Ioslims in the Alim(?dnagar District. Mr. ILirandikar diHap]>rovcd of the Govern- 
metii.'s policy of returning Aiasjlds to Muslims. Bir A, J/. K. Dehlaid, Leader of the 
Opposition, sprang to his feet at the challenge and said that he was reminded of the 
practice in Parliament that when two memhprs could not coiiliuc themselves to the eti- 
quette of the House they used to remark, ‘Tjet us go out and settle die matter.” The 
Mirdsier for Public Works ex}>laincd that there was no need to import communal 
heat into this matter as it was the duty of any Government to redress grievances, 
irrespective of coinmunai considerations. The House vored the demand, xsext day, the 
24th. March, certain members moved cut. motions and desired to criticise the Govern- 
ment's action in resx)ect of the {iemand of securities from certain newspapers. Mr. 
4H Bahadur Kk in, by a “cut” motion, sought to im]>ress on the Government the 
imperative need to check communal propaganda and bring about amity between 
the two major communities in the country, lie qiioteil certain extracts from Urdu 
papers and instances of <*ertaiu Hindu ieader.s carrying on propaganda against the 
Hyderaliad Administration, and said that unless these were stopped, there might be 
repercussions leading to coramiinal tension. Mr. K, IL Mvjiski, the Home Minister, 
in Ms reply, statedYhat being a National Government, their policy was to steer clear 
of extremes on either side. Ihe Ooveniment did not believe in dealing only with 
symptoms, but desired to deal with root causes, and therefore liad allowed freedom of 
S|>eech and %vritiug consistently with the maintenance of an atmosphere of non- 
violence. Air. Khan’s motion was lost without a division. Eeplying to the debate on 
two other *“cut” motions, whicdi sought to censure the Government’s action in dema- 
nding securities from certain newspapers, Mr. Munshi said that it was wrong to say 
that the Ooverrmicnt were using repressive measures. The Government had repea- 
tetih* made their position clear with regard to communal incitement, no matter who 
maae them and had warned individuals and newspapers against such incitement. Mr. 
Munslii had not cotieludcd liis speech wdieii the House "^adiourned till the next day, 
the ‘iSth. March, when glowing tributes to the efficiency, usefulness and independent 
character of the “United Tress” were paid by the hon. x\Ir B, G, Kher, Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. AN Bahadur Khan, Muslim Independent Member, and others during the 
discussion on a '* 0111 ” motion on the 8ui>plementary demand on “General Adminis- 
tration”^ tabled by Mr. S. L, Karnndikar ‘ho discuss the payment for the United 
Ihress News Service telegrams”. Mr. Karandikar wanted to know whether the “United 
Press” service was useful to the Government and efficient and whether the Govern- 
ment wa-e spending the money w’^ell by paying the Agency for the news telegrams. 
The hon. Mr. A7icr, replying, said that the Interim Alim stry which preceded the 
Congress Alinistry had itself agreed to buy the United Press News Telegrams, though, 
lonnal orders were not passed by it. The Congress Alinistry implemented the Interim 
Ministry’s tentative decision on an experimental basis and finding the service useful 
and highly efficient gave an increase to^ it, although even the increased amount was 
much lower than what was being ^ paid to the xlssociated Press. The Government 
were consKlering the question of bringing the payment to the United Press, in vieiv of 
ds wholeHome efficiency, to the level of the payment to the Associated Press. Further, 
Mr. kher said that United Press was an indigenous institutions. The “cut,” motion 
was then witlidrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 27tli, March, when 
the Opposition raised a discussion on the Governments Publicity Department, with 
particuiar reference to the a]>pointment of the Public Eeiations Officer, Mr A. S. Ekam- 
bara Aiyar, on a salary of lis. 40 per month, Mr. 8, H* Jhabvala, moving the 
cur, said that the new appointment was quite unnecessary as the old department had 
A duty quite satisfae-toiily. During the Civil Disobedience days, 

the Ijircelor ot the Infomation Office had circulated two and a half millions of 
pamphlets. The work could not be said to have increased much now. He had received 
information, whenever he had sought the help of the directorate. 
TK t r “D 1 country”, said Mr. Munshi in reply, ‘The need for a 

^iDUC Tcemtions Omcer has become %'ery great.” He cited the instance of Great 
jDntain, wheie there was a post of Public Relations Officer. It was the duty of the 
omoer to keep proper contact between the Government and the public and the press.- A 
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Minister would not have the time to interview press representatives individually and 
give them all the information they sought at all times and the Public Relations Uflleer 
would be in a position to supply to the press at all times correct and reliable in- 
formation on all the undertakings of the Government. If the press was not atforded 
correct information, there was the danger of incorrect and misleading news being 
circulated. A popular and responsible government should be posted hourly with tlm 
opinions and reactions of the public and inaccurate statements relating to the Govern- 
ment, if any, a]>pcaring in the press or canards should be contradicted or elarilied at 
every stage. The cut was pressed to a division and defeated by 48 votes to 21. 
Next day, the 28t!i. March, ‘^cut” motions were moved by Mr. PlmdJce and Mr. 
Patel to raise a discussion on the demand of a security from the ^‘TrikaP^ a Maharati 
daily edited by Mr. S. L. Karandikar, a member of the Assem])ly, and the ^Vnsar” a 
Muslim organ in the Sholapiir district. ‘‘The liberty of the Press is the liberty 
to exjwess o])inion so long as the peace of the society is not threatened therd>y. When 
that is threatened, it is not civil, but criminal liberty,-’ declared the lion. i\Ir. X, A/. 
Munshi, the Home Minister, defending the action of the Government. There were two 
aspects to such a question, the individual and social. The former might be met by 
}.)unishme.nt of the individual after the event, but the latter called for promt ]>rcven- 
live action on the part of the State. For such pur])oses, Governments in other parts 
of India were making use of the Press Emergency Powers’ Act, and the Bombay 
Government was in good company. The Minister read out passages from the 
papers concerned, and pointed out that under the conditions prevailing in Bholapur 
at the time, such news was bound to create communal tension between the 
Hindus and Muslims. The question in some matters was not the veracity of the 
statements, but their tendency to intensify communal discord. The Bombay 
Government were extremely watchful to see that, what was an agitation for 
political rights in the Hyderabad State, should not develop into a communal clash 
in the Bombay Province. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ supporting the “cut”, said that the 
philosophy of" the Minister’s argument was one of “hanging a man to prevent 
murder.” What the “Trikal” published was only news^ supplied by responsible 
correspondents from the Hyderabad State. The House divided twice in the course 
of the voting on these motions, which w^ere lost. Air. ParulekaPs amendment to 
reduce the cut to one rupee in order to alter it to a censure motion was also 
defeated by 56 to 12, The House next voted ail the various demands in the 
Budget for the next year and then adjourned till the 30th. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

SOth. MARCH to Srd. APRIL A Bill to enable the Government to levy a tax on 
the sales of motor spirit, manufactured cloth mechanically produced in Bombay, or 
imported, and silk yarn, induding artifieial yarn, and cloth made of such yarn, '-was 
introduced on the 30th. March by the Finance Alin istcr, the lion, Air. A, B. Lalthe. Air. 
Latthe ex]:>Iaincd that the tax on petrol 'would be enforced immediately, as no 
practical diihcidties were anticipated, while in regard to other items, tiie Govern- 
ment were "working out details to prevent undue leakage or annoyance to sellers. 
The Leader of the Opposition askeu if, following the example of Aladras, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee. But Mr- Latthe explained that it would 
serve no useful purpose to follow the Aladras example in this case. Air. Jhahvala^ 
opposing the tax on petrol, pleaded that the poor taxi-driver should be exempted 
from operation of the measure. Mr. Saklatwala, representative of the Alill-Owners' 
Association, opposed the Bill on the ground that he was opposed to the policy of 
Prohibition, which necessitated the taxation measures and also because the 
tax on sale of cloth was bound to fall ultimately on the manufacturer. Air. Mithu 
{Aliislim League) o]:)posecl the Bill in view of “its repercussions on the agricultu- 
rist,” while Mr. Watson (European) urged tliat the Bill should be referre<‘l to a 
select committee. Next day, the 31st. March, Air. Jarniiadas Mehta accorded siip- 
to the Bill, but observed that intrinsically a sales tax was not sound and should 
be avoided if possible. Since the days of the Greeks, ruinous had been theeilect 
of such taxation, and had it not been for the iiitensity of |:>ost-war needs, sales 
tax would not have been resorted to by Western countries, India, however, ^ with 
most of the sources of taxation collareci by the India Government, the Provincial 
Government had to take recourse to sales tax. Air. S* V* Farulekar^ opposing the 
Bill asserted that the tax was bound : til timately to hit the poor people. Air. 
Sakcrlal Balabhai (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners' Association), said that the burden of 
the sales tax on cloth was bound to fall on manufacturers, owing to the limited 
capacity of the consumer to bear it, He felt tiiat too many burdens -were being 
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imroscd on tlie prmier industi 7 in the countiT, He instanced the property tax, 
the increased wa*res to labourers, the recent Trade Agreement, which ga^e privileges 
to British goods imported into India* Sir A. AT. De//. /a Leader of the 
Opposition, advocated reference of the Biii to a select committee. Mr. M, C, 
Qhia ( Indian .Merchants' Chamber), urged reference of thj3 Bill to a select com- 
mittcc^ where it could be scrutinised. Mr. AH Bahadur ATAa??- urged that those who 
supported Ih'ohibiiion should also support the sales tax. The hon, Mr. A. B. Latfhe, 
Fiiiarice ilinister, replying the debate, explained that a section of the House 
seeiiied to bo under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for the purposes of Pi-ohibition. The amount of Ks. 35 lakhs to 
be raised by the sales tax, was intended to be utilised for rural cleveiopnient. He 
atided that the exemption of coarser cloth from the operation of the Bill w’^oukl 
ik'feat the purpose of the taxation. Answering the objection raised by the mill- 
owners, the Minister asked them what they had contributed to the grant of ameni- 
lies to the poor during their boom days, when they made 100 per cent profits. 
The tirst reading of the Bill was passed and the House adjoiirnefl till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the discussion was monopolised by the European members, 
who had fifiy-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was considered 
clause by clause. The main object of the amendments was to soften the penal 
provisions. The Government accepted amendments deleting those sections which 
made oiTences under this Act cognisable, and which made applicable the provisions 
of the Criminal Frocediite Code m Inquiries into such offences. The Speaker, the 
horn Mi\ G. F. Mmlankar oflereni Ms ' suggestions on the question of fines to be 
iin|X)Eed oil those carrying on trade without a Ticenc.e* The standard of fines was 
»eoTdlngly modifiecL The House then- adjourned till Monday next, the 3rd, April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making powers of the 
(jovernment under the. Act, Mr. P. If. Wagh moTed an amendment that the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Bill, should 
be siilijcct to the assent of the Assembly. Mr, A. P, Latthe, Finance Minister, argued 
that if; would not be opiiosed to the principles of democracy if a Eesponsible 
CloveniinenI should frame its own rules for giving effect to the provisions 
of a legislation. The Leader of the Opposition said that it was bad in principle for 
any liouse of rarliameiit to hand over unreservedly rule-making powers under 
any Act. Mr. D. IF. Mullock urged that the Legislature should be given an oppor- 
tuiiliy to {toiisider the rules owing to the number and varietv of interests affected by 
the Bill. The House divided on the question, and the amendment was defeated by 5*6 
votes to 25. A plea to exempt from the levy, cloth of lower counts so as to afford 
relief to the poor, was made by various sections of the Opposition, but was 
not accepted by the Government. The Bill was passed by the House which then 
adjourned. 

AOEICUbTUBAn' ISOBBTEOHESS BiLB 

4th. k 5th* APRIL :~A Bill seeking to relieve the agriculturist of the burden of 
indebledneas was introduced on the 4th. April. It will apply to agriculturist-debtors who 
eidtivate lands iiersonally and whose debts do not exceed lis. 15,000 and are not 
less than Ms. and provides for the scaling down of the debts to the paying 
capacity of the debtor. It is laid down that the debtor should be a member of a 
resource sexaety before his debts may be scaled down under the Act by a Board 
consiitiffed for the purpose. The obj^t of this clause, it is explained, is to afford 
relief to those agriculturists for whom arrangements for current crop finance can 
be miuie by eo-operativo societies. The Bill also contains provision to declare a 
debtor, wEosc assets are inadec|uate to pay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
to be an insolvent. *The economic ' smfitude that arises from the money-lenders^ 
grip on the agriculturists”, runs the statement of objects and reasons. *'gives rise 
to Beverai evils the chief among them being* disposal of the agricultural produce at 
an unfavourable smson, and at a detrimental priced' Next day, the Ith, AwiL 
Mr. Jmnnadm Mehta said that the Bill was', too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the lioiiis. The Government should have adopted a more forward 
policy to relieve the agriculturist, the reason for whose indebtedness was primarilv 
Uie i^ycnue Pouoy oi the State, the money-lender being, but an accessory. Mr. 
Par«Mor said that the ^ope of the Bill was ,, narrow. It excluded from the relief 
proposal those agricnltunsts who had no property and included land-owners who 
were not agneulturists He pleaded, that fihe aCTicultural labourers should come 
within the scope of the legislation. Mr. Mitha :(Muslim League) observed that except 
for the provision for scaling down debts, ' in other respects, the Bill was 
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beneficial to tlie money-lender who was assured of payment of the 
dues. The Mmister, in his , reply, assured the House that all construeth^ 
sngg-essioiis offered would be considered in the select committee. This eontiuded 
the first reading of the Bill which was referred to a select commitce. The House 
then adiouined till the next day, the 6th. April, when after considering two Bills, 
one to amend the Abkari and the other to amend the Municipal Boroughs 
A both of wliich passed through all the three readings, the Assembly adjourned 
tili Tuesday next, the 11th. April. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

11th. & 12th. APRIL The House discussed non-official resolutions on these 
days. On the 11th, a resolution moved by Mrs. Munshi recommending to the 
Government that a uniform set of text books should be prescribed for adoiiion by 
all registered schools in the province, occupied the whole day. The Prime MinisUr 
assured the House that the Government were considering the matter and the sug- 
gestion advanced in the course of the debate would receive his attention. On this 
assurance, the mover ‘withdrew the resolution. There was a prolonged debate in the 
House, which was carried in many languages which the members found it difficult to 
follow. Next day, the 12th. April another non-otiiciai resolution suggested to 
the Government that requisite amendments should be made in the BombiW Legisla- 
ture Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act so as to require members to attend 
meetings of the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the House sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
failure to do so. The Premier opposed the motion, though he said he was in 
sym])athy with its object. He thought that the sense of responsibility of the 
members and the opinion of their constituencies should be adequate checks to 
absenteeism. The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Hindu Bigamous Marriages prevention Bill 

ISth, APRIL Mrs. Lilavati Munshi introduced a Bill to-day to provide for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the province. The Bill sought 
to declare a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a marriage. 
The statement of objects and reasons ran thus:— It is time Hindu society looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sufficiently 
advanced for the introduction of such a measure. If the women have to be 
raised to a status of equality with men, the institution of polygamy, which more 
or less treats women as chattel, should be abolished. Mrs, Lilavati decla- 

red that often the reasons advanced for a second marriage were purile. The 
mover dwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the marriages 
taking place in disregard of the feelings of the women conceracd. Mrs. Munshi did 
not accept the view that a law allowing divorce should precede this legislation. Bo 
long as women were constrained to monogamy, men had no right to complain if 
the law W'as made reciprocal. A Muslim Member, Mr. Mirza, said that tlie Bill 
would prove to be the Magna Carta of Hindu women. Rao Bahadur CUtale aiul 
Mr. Phadke opposed the Bill. The hon. Mr. K, M. Mtmshi argued that it was 
high time social legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithakshara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelving iegisiation 
calculated to advance Hindu society. The motion for first reading having been 
carried, the Bill was circulated to elicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
months being fixed. 

Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill 

14th. APRIL : — k measure to provide for the dissolution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for three kinds of 
remedies, dissolution, declaration of nullity, or judicial sepaiation ‘‘according to the 
seriousness and needs of the situation” and the the remedies available at the instance of 
either party to a marriage. The statement of objects and reasons says: The evil results 
of the lack of provision in Hindu soc;iety for (hvorce ai*e apparent in the daily 
reports of suickies, murders, and elopements of Hindu women In mch of such 
e-ase, the rigidity of the marriage institution has been responsible for the result” 
Mr. E. D. Lala (Congress), commending the Bill to the consideration ^ of the 
House, observed that Hindu women had stood shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the Civil Disobedience days and they had been taught to ^ think in terms of 
freedom and equality. While ideas of life and the mode of ^ thinking were under- 
going rapid transformation in the Indian society to-day, Hindu society needed to 
move with the times, Mxv . E^ ; while supporting the principle of the Bill 
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a whole, ohjeeied to some o£ the clauses as being too partial to women. 
Tile hun. Sir. MnnsM that the Bill was a revolutionary one, and could 

u,M bo with lightly. An obstacle to the Bill, he said, was the general 

ivciiii'’' of ])re]sulLi-e aaaiust ilivorce amongst the Hindu eommiiiiity. He put for- 
ward the plea ihal Hindus should not be subjected to the misery and sordid- 
ness of modern divorce legislation. i^Ir. AH Bahadur Khan said “that the Bill 
nnu'kLHl a >tep forward iii "the right direction and that women should be given 
a free right: to tlivonre if tliey pleasedd’ The motion for first reading of the Bill 
was cuiTbl an i the Bill was "circulated for public opinion. 

The Shop Assistants Bill 

to tSth. APRIL 11 G, Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the Shop 

Assistants Bill. The measure sought to regulate the hours of work in shop, eom- 
mcrciul Iniiist*, theatres and oilier establishments. Qlie main features of the Bill 
were a’-coptance of 1) (Adock as the closing hour in the night and the fixing of 
the spread-over and the minimum and maximum hours of work. The general 
pTimiplc of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 
accepted. The enactment ]wovided that children should not be emjdoycd in the 
establishments contemplated by the Act, and young persons were allowed to 
woik during day time only. The Premier,^ introducting the Bill, said that this 
was another nleasure in tlie direction of social advancement, and he hoped it 
would receive the substantial, if not unanimous, support of the House, quite 
unlike the Industrial Disputes Bill. The Premier averred that the inquiries 
cmndiieted l>y the Government Labour Ollice justified the step, and that the 
trend of giaieral popular 0 |iinioa had been ascertained to be unanimously in 
favour of the Bill Hext day, the IStli. April, fairly unanimous support was 
aecordeni to the |>rinelples of the Bill, during the debate on the motion for 
first reading. In the course of his speech, Air, Janmadas Mehta pointed out 
that such a measure should be acconq^anied by legislation fixing a minimum 
w'age. Oth»:irwisc. he thought, the benefit sought to be conferred ' on the shop 
assistants by the Bill, Vould be more than counterbalanced by other factors. 
The Premier did not think that that aspect of the question could be considered 
at this stage. The Bill wms referred to a select committee. Xext day, the 

18tli. April, the Assembly ])assed a Bill removing the disqualification from inem- 
bersiiip of the muiiici]»ality of those having undergone imprisonment, provided 
no moral turpitude was involved in such imprisonment. 

Prize Competitions Bill 

20tii, APRIL Tlie Finance Alinister, the hon. Air. A, B. Lattke introduced 
to-day the Bill to regtdate and levy a tax on prize competitions in the 

province. The .Brize Competition Tax Bill, observed Air. Latthe, was not intended 
(hx*idc the desirability or otherwise of lotteries. Ethics apart, it was but a 
measure of laxution, proposed at the time of the budget soeech. The funds 
were necessary fur enforAng Prohibition. The Bill proposed* to levy a tax of 

per cent of the to* at sum received by the promoter in respect of such 

couqjciiiions and the .Bail provided for a system of licences. The Finance 
Almiriter ma^le it dear that the iwovisions affected only prize competitions held 
ami con<luete<l willun the presidency. The Leader of the Opposition opposed 
the as he thought that by this legislation the Government was giving these 
cumpditions a law ami status so far denied to them. He declared that' lotte- 
ries and eompditums were as liail as the drink evil. The Assembly then passed 
the tlnee ^ readmes ot the Bill whu-h next passed. Aiotions to have the 
measure circulated or referred to a select committee were rejected. 

Discussion of Official Bills 

2 1 St. APRIL : Assembly passed to-day ail the three readings of the Bill to 

mcrease of t\e rents of premises in urban areas owing to the new 
iiuiHmiium of the Urban Immovafde Pioperty Tax, -without a division. 
A Bill io amend the Land kevmtw CWc, laying down the principles of assess- 
ment ^ ol land rcveiuie, was read for the first time and referred to a select 
agreed to the amendments passed by tlie Upper House to 
the rtiiage Punchayais iiiif ■ : 

SKPAEATION of JoUtOUUY 'FBO>i EXECUTIVE 

22b4 APRIL :Sir AH Mohmmd '■ Khan Dehlavi, Leader of the 

Opposition, moved a resolution to-day urging on the Government the need for the 
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separation of tlie Judiciary from the Eseentire. He said that the ]n’inciple 
of themodon had been accepted by all sections of opinion in the conntTy. The 
(3on^rcss, which 3iad started an agitation in this matter, had now assn mod " char^-c 
of the administration, and he felt, therefore, that the principle should, be imme- 
diatly put into effect. He was rather surprised to note that (lie Con,c;rcs3 Govern- 
ments in the different provinces had not spoken wdth one voice on the subject. All 
sections of the House expressed themselves in favtnir of the motion. 

The Home Minister, Mr. K. M* Alunshi, rcplyin.'/, said ihat fhc Government 
considered the reform as necessary, urgent and fiindanienln]. Ilie Gr>vcrninent had 
investigted the incidence of the reform and had found that the scheme would 
involve a reshufdlng of the district and taliika services. Buch a reshuilling, die 
Government considered, w'Oiild unsettle the dlstnct a(l!nlnisb?ativcp rni-hinery, wliiGi 
on account of the responsibilities throwm on them in giving ehe.*t to I ho lieform 
measures undertaken by the Government had to be maiiPained inrar^t. The 
appointment of a number of new vBiibordinate Judges and the transfer of judicial 
matters to them from the files of the Magistrates \vo:ild solve the qiitrstion. 
Ihat the effect of such a measure on the finances ruleil it out. The ‘Govern- 
ment could only ]irocccd by stages, and stens were iieing taken to transfer 
magisterial work as far as possilile to Bubordinate Judges. The motion was 
talfed out, as on nou-olicial m'Otions on the last <lay of a session voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framed. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

Budget Session — Bombay— 16th, February to 24th. April 1939 

Budget foe 1939-40 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 16tb. February 1930, when 
Mr. A. B, Latthe, the Finance Minister mesenting the Budget for 1930-40 said 
“The Budget for the next year presentca to the Assembly has been described by 
some as revolutionary and others as a ‘bombshell’, but T do nor sec revolution in any 
part of it.” If revolution meant only change, he admitted the Budget was revolu- 
tionary, The Cabinet, he added, had for the last two years fe.lt that 'they were mov- 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they tried* to take a few steps forward, 
the change could not be considered a violent one. The Aiinistcr recalled hotv tlmy 
had committed themselves to a policy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
public thought that only pious wislies were being expressed by the Government. 
While he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions* for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out their programme, the Minister would -empliasise that 
taxadon, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition* 

Official Bills Passed 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council passed all the three readings 
of the three Bills which had been passed by the Assembly earlier in the current 
session, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Bfnall Holden^^ Relief Acf^ the 
Distnet Police Act and the Weights and Afoasures Act. The Coiuieil then adjourned 
till the 24th. February when the propriety of issuing press summaries of reports or 
other Government documents unaccompanied by the full text, wms sought to be 
raised by an adjournment motion. The motion related to the release by theDirector 
of Information of a press summaiy of the report of the Committee which inquired 
into the disturbances on November 7, when a demonstration against the Industrial 
Disputes Bill resulted in bring on the strikers. Mr. S. Jo'shi, moving: the adjo- 
urnment, stated that the press summaiy of the report of the committee was issued 
to the press and public, as also to the members, of the Council on Fel)niay 3, wlierc- 
as the full text was not available for. a fortnight more. It was argued that the 
publication of this summary on the eye of the municipal elections was psychological 
This was the first time that municipal elections were being contested on party lines, 
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and the r6})orf; was eoneerned with the issue as to which of the tw^o parties -was 
responsible for the distarbaiices on the strike day* If the public had the, full report 
before them they could have judged for themselves. The Home Minister, o]iposing 
the motion, said that there was no allegation that the press summary was inadequate. 
A misleading report in the local papers necessitated the issue of correct report to 
avoid the public speculating on the news. Besides, it had been the policy of the 
Government to issue summaries before the full text was available, as it helped to 
prevent the press from making any speculation on the contents. The press in 
Bombay was a democratic press. The motion was defeated by 15 votes to 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

24tli. & 25th. FEBRUARY Bombay’s Budget proposal were discuBsed for 
these two days. Prof. C. S. Mahajani, while welcoming the rural uplift and 
e<lucational policies of the Government, criticized their taxation proposals, which, 
he thought, would lead to economic and financial disaster. The tax on 
uiiran immovable property seemed to him most objectionable. He wanted to know 
why Government had singled out a particular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Beveral members participated in the debate and strong condemnation of the 
Government’s taxation proposals and policy with regard to prohibition was voiced. 
Mr, A. B. Latthe, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that the big 
industrialists an<l rich people should put their hands deeper into their pockets 
to alleviate the distress of the poor* Dr. M* I), Gilder, Excise Minister, 
defending the Government’s prohibition policy, assorted that prohibition would 
lead to an improvement of the lot of the poor people. 

Aj>T]^TISBMENTS' 

27th. MARCH Liquor advertisements will be taboo in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf j on the lines of that obtaining in Madras, 
was passed to-day by the GounciL. ^ ■ 

28th. MARCH :--“The House took up for consideration and passed to-day 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in the province. The Premier, 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, explained that the object of 
the Bill was to give a right to the judgment creditor to have his judgment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent for non-payment of the judgment debt within a reasona- 
ble time, after service of notice on him, without undergoing the extra expense 
and trouble of taking execution proceedings. 

Charge Expenditure & Sales Tax Bill 

5t1i, APRIL :-~*The House met to-day for a short time and passed the 
three readings of the Bombay Charged F)xpenditure Bill, and the first two 
readings of the Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly. The Council 
was prorogued on the 24th, April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 

Winter Sessicm— Lucknow — 3rd January to 21st. February 1939 

The. U, P. Tenancy Bill 

The U. P. Legislative Assembly re-assembled after the X^nias holidays on the 
3r4. Jamiary 1939 and resumed consideratiGn of the Tenancy Bill. It passed Clause 
21 which specified what classes of tenants would enjoy hereditray right. Only one 
drafting amendment, moved by Mr Phool Singh (Gongressite), was accepted by the 
Ooverimient and most, others, emanating from the benches, were opposed 

and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day— on an 
amendment seeking to confer hereditary rights on sub-tenants of tenants-in-chief 
wlR>se holding exceed 20 acres of land. It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urMng that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants should also acquire heredi- 
tary rights if they w^ere in possession for a cotiniious period of five years at the 
commencement of this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Sir Makaraj 
Singh. Another amendment, 'which was also withdraw- n, 'was moved by the Nawah of 
Chhatari. It provided that hereditary rights should be conferred if a tenant had 
paid his rent in full for three years continually to the landlord. In supporting this 
amendment, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf warned the Government that the next 
three years would be critical years for the Government as the process of ejectment 
projKised in the Bill would be so ineffective and worthless that zamindars would 
never be able to realize their rents. Kext day, the 4th. January, Clauses 22 to 29 of the 
Bill ^vere passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order paper were disposed of. 
The Opposiiion fought hard to prevent the accrual of hereditary rights in lands 
situated in a municipality, notified or town area as w-eli as in lands owned by any 
aiueational institution* but their amendments were rejected by the House. Simi- 
larly,^ the^ House negatived two other amendments moved against hereditary rights 
accruing in uneconomic holdings. In the afternoon an amendment was moved by the 
Govern ment which the Pevmne Mimister desoxih^d as an enabling clause in connec- 
tion with the sale of a tenant^ holding for the arrears of rent. He promised to 
place the Governments proposals on this matter before the House in two or three 
days and added that it was contemplated that land should revert to the original 
tenant after an mtervai of four or five years during which period the auction-pur- 
chaser would have realized his outlay...' Hext-day, the mK January, only two clauses 
relating to succession of tenants could, be disposed. Muslim League members, one 
and all, wanted Muslim personal law to ^ply to Muslim tenancies and they threaten- 
ed that if this was not agreed to by the Government, this would foe one of the char- 
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ges against tbe Congress Government ofthe province sliowiiig that the Government 
was causing hardship to Muslims. The Revenue Minister mexeeAe A in unnerving the 
opposition by stating how Muslims outside the Assernbiv Chamber did not “want 
Muslim personal law to apply to tenancy and quoted from the Vei orts of the committees 
appointed Oil the subject in 1901 and 1926, which had Muslim majorities and which 
opposed the proposal. He also quoted the opinions received bv the Government 
on the Bill not only from Muslims in general but even from several 
Leagues and members of those bodies. Ail of them had been published and suT.>plied 
to members and were opposed to the Shariat laiv beina- a]p:lied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the table of succession, giving rights of 
succession to step-mothers, grandfathers of deceased tenants and t'onhning these 
rights to unmarried daughters and to widows so long as they did not rennirry. 
Begum Hahibullah m.A Begum Shahid Hussain strongly criticised the Government for 
trying to curtail the rights of W'omen, but the Governments contention was that they 
had drawn up the table in the best interests of agriculture and in order to prevent 
fragmentation of holdings. Three divisions were claimed by the Opposition to-day— 
twice on amendments and once on the adoption of the whole of Clause 30. All 
were defeated by large majorities. Next day, the eth. January, the House made rapid 
progress and finished consideration of Clauses 32. 33 and 34, Mr. A, P. Jain, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Eevenue Minister, moved four amendments to Clause 32, wliieh 
dealt with succession to women holding inherited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an earlier clause. 
The amendments were accepted. Certain other consequential and verbal amendments 
to clause 33 moved by the Government were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the previous clause* Claue 35, relating to the rights of tenants to sub- 
let holdings, w-as taken into consideration. Raja Bisheshwar Bayal Seth moved an 
amendment to the effect that a tenant could sublet a holding otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the ^amindar. The amend- 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acquire or enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess of the rights held by the teiiant-in -chief. The Government opposed the 
amendment, which w^as rejected* The of moved that a tenant and a sub- 
tenant should be jointly and severally liable for rent due from a tenant to the land- 
lord. This amendment -was also opposed by the Government and wns rejected and 
Clause 35 was ; passed without amenament. During discussion of Clause 36, Raja 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment, restricting the sub-letting of a holding 
to a period of two years instead of five, as provided in the Bill. Mr. ^ShauhatAli 
moved that the period be three years instead of five. Both amendments were njec- 
ted and Clause 36 Avas adopted with minor official amendments. Raja Bisheshwar 
Bayal Seih moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it clear that a tenant should 
sub-let his holding at the commencement of the agricultural year only. The amend- 
ment also laid down the provision that before a holaing "was sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in waiting to the landholder, inform him lof the address of the pro- 
posed sub-tenant, the number of plots proposed to be sub-let and the rent payable 
for such sub-lease before the commencement of tht, agricultural year. The amendment 
wras negatived and Clause 37 w'as passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal SeWs motion to 
add a new clause to the Bill was rejected. Clauses 39 and 40 w’ere passed with minor 
official amendments and Clause 41 was passed without amendments. At this stage, 
the House adjourned until Monday, the 9th. January, when it passed clauses 43, 44 
and 45 dealing with the extinction and division of tenancies and the exchange of 
land. A very lengthy amendment was moved by Raja Bisheshwar Bayal Seth 
for retention of the landlord’s right to acquire a holding for agricultural development 
and such other purposes as erecting mills or factories after payment of compensation. 
The amendment was strongly opposed by the Government on the grounds that 
it -would take away the rights sought to be conferred upon the tenants by this 
Bill and further that this privilege had been grossly abused in the past. The amend- 
ment was rejected by the House. Next day, the 10th, Jaunary, the Assembly passed 
no less than 10 clauses after disposing of nearly 50 amendments. The Bill made no 
provision for the consolidation of holuings and three amendments were moved from 
the Opposition benches to provide for it* The Government who intended to introduce 
a separate bill to promote the consolidation of holdings both of zamindars and 
tenants accepted the spirit of one of these amendments and moved a comprehensive 
amendment of their own which the Hoxise adopted., Other two amendments w^ere 
vigorously opposed on the ground that they sought to benefit the Zamindars and not 
the tenants and the consolidation of holdings was equally necessary for tenants as 
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their hohlioti'S '^Tcre Fiibjcet to fragmentation in a far greater degree The 
anieiHlmeni aec^eined by the House provided for consolidation to a limited 
extent and did not obviate the necessity of a se])arate bill on the subject. 
Xext day, the 11 tb. .lannary, I^aja BiBheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment 
to Clause ”)9 sub-ciause (2) providing that there should be a general provision that 
tenants should be entitled to make improvements in land if they had obtained the 
]>erni:ssion of the landlord. The amendment vvas rejected. An interesting amend- 
menr to the same sub-clause was moved by Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf. It sought 
to make absoiuiely clear that unless the custom referred to in this clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was obtained, the occupancy 
tenant or ex-ptoprietary tenant would not be entitled to the benehts conferred by 
this Section. The aTnendment was rejected and Clause 51 was passed. The House 
took up Clause 39 rekilng^ to improvements to land by occupancy tenants. Mr. 
Muhashir Bu'^'sam Kidwai moved an amendment to add that the impu'ovement shall 
be one which the landholder himself was competent to make. The amendment w^as 
rejected. Clause 59 (A) was then passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan. In Clause 60, dealing with restrictions, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
movetl an amendment that no improvement would be made, which might render the 
land uniit for the purpose for winch it was given. The amendment was withdrawn. 
Clause 6^) 'was passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. Muhashir Hussain 
Kidwai, Clause 61, making a tenant liable for mil rent in eases of improvement, was 
ymssed without discussion. Clause 62 empowered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
Collector if p)emission to make an improvement was refused by a landlord. Mr. 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was rejected. Sub- 
clauses (2) and (B) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A. P, Jain and Clause 52 
was passed. Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relating to the righ't of landholders to make an improvement. The amendment 
wras reieeteiL Next day, the i2th, January, Mr. A. F. Jain, Paiiiamentaiy Secretary, 
moved sm amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (4) Clause 63, which dealt with 
the rights of landholders to make improvements. These tw^'O sub-clauses enabW 
the Assistant Collector to grant or refuse permission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to give the landlord Ms wTitten consent. The 
amendment w’as opposed on legal grounds by Mr, Ishaq Khan, Mr. Joffer Hussain, 
Kawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. Tahir Hussain, Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed and Mr. Munfait AU. The amendment was passed by 90 votes to 31, 
The House passed A. P. JaiKs amendment, substituting a new danse for Clause 
63 (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth, Mr. Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment urging that permission 
be refused for any w'ork costing more than five times the annual rental of the land. 
The amendment was withdrawn. Mr, Rizwanullah moved an amendment to Clause 
G4 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to compensation for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved another amendment against the 
tenant being entitled to compensation for improvements made even within three 
months prior to service of summons or notice. He said he wanted to prevent fraud. 
The House accepted Jshaq Khan^s amendment that a tenant should not be 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the date of institution of a 
suit or making of application for issue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 64 was then adopted. Mr. A F. Jain moved two 
amendments to Clause 63, dealing with compensation for buildings when erected 
without the landholder's consent, to the effect that the tenant be entitled to sell such 
buildings before the date of delivery of possession or before some later date with the 
permission of a court. Raja Bisheshimr Dayal Seth sought to add another proviso 
that the tenant from whom any atrear of rent was due to the landholders should 
not be entitled to remove the materials until he had discharged the arrear due When 
the Government made no reply, the Baja complained that the Government had made 
up their mind not to discuss the various suggestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amaulment was rejected, and Mr. Jaiids amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the January the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr. 
A. RJam, Trniiamenmj beexeinj to Ohme 69. The amendment laid down 
conditions for the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by a tenant in 
case It was sold for aiTears o Clause 69 (A), with certain verbal changes’ to 

bring it into line with pj-evious Clauses ^wMch had been amended, was then passed. 
Mr. Pazlur Rahman Khan and the Hawab of Ohhatari opposed the amendment. 
The latter itrged that there must be some Imit to the fickle-mindedness of the 
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Government. He considered that the only principle involved in the proixnsed change 
was an attempt to^ harm both zamindars and tenants. He asserted that if the amend- 
ment ivas passed, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themselves 
in the rural areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. The 
amendment was adopted. Maja Bishetshwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment, 
deleting Sub-Glause 71 (b) the etiect of which was to take away tiie tenant’s rights 
in scattered trees on his holding, which had been in his possession for the last ten 
years. The a.mendment was rejected. Mr. A. F. Jain move{l a number of amend- 
ments to Section 72, the object of which was to provide fa-cilides to lenanrs for the 
surrender of their holdings. The Clause, as amended, was passed. *Vu amendment 
by Mr. Ishaq Khan to Section 73 sought to raise the T>erioa from ilfleen davs to one 
month during which a holding could be surrendered after a decree for the enhance- 
ment of rent had been passed. The amendment was act.'cpted by I\Ir. Jain. Four more 
clauses were passed before the House adjourned till i\londav next, the 16tlu January, 
when fifteen clauses (78 to 93) were passed. Most of them related to the determin- 
ation and modification _ of rent and were passed witii little or no variation. 
That the order of remission or suspension of rent passed by the Govern- 
ment for natural calamities should be open to he questioned in civil or 
revenue court -was the object of an amendment moved in the afternoon by 
au Independent Party member. The amendment w’as opposed not only by tlxe 
Government, but also^ by_ the Muslim League party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it did not preclude anybody from seeking redress in the court 
if the Government acted against the provisions of the Bill. During the course of dis- 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. F, Jain, parliamentary secretary, that the 
Government did not propose to do away with ejectment clauses, out they would make 
alternative proposals regarding sale by auction and the exact proposals will be commu- 
nicated to the House. Next day, the January, the demand of the Muslim 

League party for the application of personal law under the provisions of the Bill was 
partially conceded by the Government, when they moved an amendment to clause 10, 
that on the death of the str-holder the Sir right shall not devolve except in accord- 
ance with the personal law to which the deceased was subject. A Muslim Leaguer 
with a view to clarifying the position sought to add an explanation to the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the Shariat law of inheritance. 
This amendment, however, was not pressed in view of the able exposition by a 
lawyer member, Chaudhri Haider Husain, that the personal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the case of the Hindus and Muhammadan law in the ease of Muslims, 
The concession made by the Government to the Muslim sentiment was highly appre- 
ciated by the Muslim League party, but caused some flutter among the taluqdars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Bisheskar Dayal Seth lost no time in moving another amend- 
ment that the personal law made applicable to sir holders should not apply in cases 
governed by Act I of 1869. In other words, the liaja wanted that the sir of the 
taluqdars should be governed by the taluqdari law of succession. The amendment 
did not find favour with the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve whi<,ih 
had been postponed at the request of the Government rvas resumed today, and they 
were passed. The Government stoutly resisted two Oiiposition amendments to section 
94, that the court fee in suits relating to variation of rent should not exceed Rs. 10 
and Rs. 15 respectively. Their point of view was that such a limit -would not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the contra: y, en- 
courage the zamindars to institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole village. 
The amendments were rejected by the House. Next day, the 18th. January, a most 
controversial amendment 'was debated relating to Clause 101 on the duration of 
rent rates. A proviso to the Clause provides that the Provincial Government may 
order revision of rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
Government may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience^’ The 
amendment was rejected by 27 to 83 votes. Several other amendments aiming to 
reduce the period after which revision might take place were rejected and 
Clause 101 was passed. Six amendments relating to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
up. The Government accepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
related to the approval of the Legislature before appointing an officer to revise rent 
and revenue in emergencies and the other to the deletion of Clause 102 (1) (D) 
giving power to an officer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clause 
102 (1) was passed and the Assembly adjourned till the 19th. January* when 
Mr. l^ahir Hossain (Muslim League) moved an amendment providing that 
the appeal against the order of an officer, appointed under Section 102, fixing, 
abating, dancing or commuti^^g rent should lie with the District Judge and not 
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witk tlie CJoraiiiissiorier. The amendment was rejected. The House also rejected 
Mtija Buhashwar Dapal amendment seekinj? to provide that second appeal 
sliortld lie to the r5oard of Rovenue in eonnectidn with the revision of rent and 
rcivcnue in eases of ctncivency. Mr. Ishaq Khan moved for the deletion of the 
proviso that no order luuler this Section should be questioned in any civil or revenue 
court* with a view to checking the misuse of the powers conferred on the Govern- 
ment. The amendment wms rejected. The House passed Clause 102 and the next 
two ciwses witiimit^ much discussion. Clause 105, which was next taken up, evoked 
considerable discussion, ^dr. A. P, Jain moved six amendments, all of which tvere of 
minor imporcunta?, except the one to sub-clause 105 (2) (d) that the valuation of 
holdiues of hereditary tenants at the proposed rates does not exceed one-fifth of the 
value of the produce. A member of the Independent Party moved an amendment 
to Hub-clause (d| that nine-tweiitieth be substituted for one-Mth. He also moved 
the ilelciion of sub-clause (e). All official amendments were accepted and the others 
were rejected. Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to the effect that 
the rent aureivl to by tenants who were admitted to holdings in or between 1304 and 
13J3 faslis should not form the basis of rent rates. By aDotlier amendment, the 
Baja wanted to omit the ratio of one-fifth (of rent to produce) for purposes of rent 
fixation. The Kawab of Ohkatari moved an amendment to the same sub-clause 
h>r excluding the period between 1304 and 1308 faslis. Nawab Sir M. Yusuf 
moved anotlier amemlment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than onc-third of the produce. 

Mr. A. P. Jain opposed all the amendments, which w’ere rejected. The Assembly 
then adjourned till Monday next, the 23rd. January, when eight 

more clauses were passed. Owing to strong and unanimous opposition on the 
part of mem!)ers not belonging to the Congress Party, Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 105, which in some wav countenanced the exis- 
ting iniquitous arrangement, wffiereby some of the tenants belonging to higher castes 
enjoy a privileged positioii in tlm matter of payment of rent. The Government 
amendment wdiich sought gradually to eliminate such caste privileges required the 
rent rate officer to record tlie extent to wffiich, in any village, any^class of person 
held land at a favourable rate or rent, and the extent to wffiich, in their application 
to suits for enhan**emeTit of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates should 
be modified on this account. Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf in opposing the amend- 
ment said, ‘It is staggering that a Democratic Government; should make bold to come 
forward with such a preposterous proposal.’ The members of the scheduled castes 
appeaiel to the Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought to perpetute in 
Btatutc the existing distinction between them and the higher castes. The Naiaab 
ofOhhritari ])ointedly drew Government’s attention to the fact that such a provision 
eoiitainwl in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitee. The zamindar 
members stronly urged, in connection with section 115, that rent should be liable to 
enhancemeni; when the productive powers of land were increased by fiuviai action or 
by any other cause. ^ They stress^! that by refusing to accept their plea, the Govern- 
ment Ignored their just claim. The amendment moved with this object was opnosed 
by Government and rejected by the House. Hext day, the 24th. January the Assem- 
bly passed ten clauses and postponed the consideration of one at the request of the 
Eevenue Minister. One of the clauses rendeits void and illegal the demands made 
by zamindats from tenants. It says that all fees, charges or impositions upon tenan- 
ts under the denomination of abwah, zaid 7natalba, hart, begar or other like anneH 
tions in addition to rent or sayar, if any payable, should be illegal and unenforce- 
able m a court of law^ The zamindar’s found expression in a speech 

, made by Maja Bisheshwar Dayai Seth, who said that the clause as drafted amounP^l 
to an expropdation^ of the zamindars’ rights , and nothing else. Tie said that the 
zamindars were entitled to get certain dues fmm their tenants and Government wms 
not at all justified m abolishing the rights hitherto enjoyed by the zamindars He 
moved an amendment making an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
or custom, fhe Nawab of tTihatanmoveA another amendment that all unrecorded 
demand^should be rendered V House rejected both the amendments and 

carried the amendment moved by Mr. A. P. Jain making nazrana also iller^al Glatfse 
129 was uiKfecon^^^^ when the House adjourned till the 6tli. February S 
the Bill did not make much h^dway. Only two clauses were passed and the consiS ' 
tion of eight clauses m chapter VII was postponed at the request of the Government 
in order to enable them to redraft the efauses. Next day, the 7th, February twelve 
clauses were passed. One of hem prohibits arrest or detention of a tenant foiCrTSrs 
of. rent An amendment lor the deletion of the clause moved by a memb4 Sthe 
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ladepenclent party was opposed both by the Government as well as the Opposition 
parties and it was in the end withdrawn. The landlord members expressed the hope 
that the Government would also prohibit the arrest and detention or zamindars for 
arrears of land revenue. That distraint should not be one of the methods for the 
recovery of arrears of rent was the obiect of a Government amendment, which the 
landlord members strongly opposed. Their main criticism was that in the select 
committee the Government had agreed to this provision, but now” for some myste- 
rious reason they w”anted to take a somersault and deprive the zamiiidars of this 
easy method of realizing their arrears of rent from the tenants. Nawab Yusuf said 
that the Congress Goyeriiment seemed to change with the change of the wind and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Naivab of Chhatari declared that 
it would be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by doing so the Government would be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Assembly today passed clause 150, Next day, the 8th. February, the House accepted 
an important amendment moved by Mr. A, F, Jain to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers the Government to recover arrears of rent from tenants, in the case of a 

f enerai refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another important amendment moved 
y Mr. Krishnananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
betw;een co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illegal demands, the Collector, in such cases, will take the 
areas under his management and will pay the profit to the persons entitled to It 
after deducting the cost, Mr, A. P. Jain, rariiamentary Becretary, moved another 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideration 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Minister for Revenue moved the deletion 
of Chapter Eight, dealing with distraint for recovery of arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clauses, 235 amend- 
ments and contentious provisions. A number of Congressmen participated in the 
debate. The Opposition benches vehemently opposed the motion and urged that the 
chapter contained a wholesome provision to cleat with recalcitrant and habitual defa^ 
ulters among the tenants. Naivab Mahomed Yusuf complained of the Government’s 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of wdiat fliey had agreed to in the Belect 
Committee, The motion w”as adopted. Thereafter the House passed Clauses 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, the 9th. February, when after passing certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to deposit of rent in the tahsildar’s court and its disposal 
barring of suits against anything done regarding the deposit, and the deposit of 
rent in court during the pendency of a suit, the consideration of which had been 
previously postponed, the Assembly devoted the rest of the day to the discussion of . a 
single contentious clause, which the Government have now brought forward w”ith a view 
to enable the collector of a district to take charge of the village, mahal or portion 
thereof, and retain it under his own management, if after holding a suitable enquiry 
he was satisfied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a dispute between 
co-sharers regarding their rights, or the realization of illegal charges, habitual refu- 
sal of grant of receipts for the rent or sayar, or acts of oppression by the landlord, 
under-proprietor, permanent lessee or thekadar. The landlord members vigorously 
opposed this clause which was characterized as the most obnoxious and the most 
poisonous by Raja Bisheshwar DayaL That it was a repressive measure brought by 
the back door to be used against their political opponents, who had courage to oppo- 
se the Congress candidates during elections, was the view expressed^ by Mr. Zahiruddin 
Faruqi, A large number of amendments moved by the Opposition members, most 
of which were opposed by the Government, were rejected by the House. Three 
amendments were, however, accepted. Their effect was to enable the collector to 
manage the property acquired by him under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as the provincial Government might direct, and return the surplus . to the 
proper person after deducting the amount of land revenue due. TTirther the hardship 
caused to persons other than the tenants in the village would be no ground for the 
collector for taking over the management of the village. Next day* thelOtb, Febriwy, 
began with a series of reverses for the zamindars and they were unable to convince 
the Government of the justice of their claims for the realization of arrears of rent 
even when the tenant was ejected. The House passed clause 181 according to which 
arrears of rent are deemed to be satisfied when the tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any portion of his holdings. The .Government, however, partially accepted an 
amendment moved by a Muslim Leaguer in respect of clause 185 about ejectment qf 
a tenant for arrears of rent and. this gave some satisfaction to them. The time limit 
for making applications to the tahsildar was extended by one month and the zamin- 
dars would be allowed to apply for ejectment for arrears not exce^ing one yejur’s 
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rent, alilion-'rh the arrears might relate to the year preceding the previous agricul- 
tural vear. '"‘riie taovernment '"thought that it \vas just and reasonable that the tenant 
sliouhl liot l)e ilcprivcd ot more that haU or Ms holding for arrears not exceeding 
one year's rent "and orposed the. amendment moved against that provision. 
Tiie "House then adjoun'ied till Monday, the ISth, February, when it devoted 
eousiderublo time e*)nsi‘.leiing amendments relating to the procedure regarding 
cHcrmcnt for arrears of rent in Clause ISL At the end of the day it had 
pu-iH only clauses 1S3 and Ibl (A). Several amendments of the (Jpposition 
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Orreosiaon's amendment that an application could be amended after it had been 
hied, rdr, A. P. Jafn moved an amendment to provide for this, which %vas 
irjLSseil. While diseusaion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding, 
the ilouse rose for the day and adjourned till the next clay, the 14.th. February, when 
Clauses 185 (B) to 185 (O) were passed by the House, which also accepted modiheation of 
sub-idause 183 (il) regarding the procedure in disputes concerning rent. Consi- 
deration of Clause 135’ (J) was postponed for redrafting it. Next day, the 
totli, Fabniary, no less than fifteen amendments were moved by the Opposition to 
Clause 185-K. after it was passed. This was a new clause moved yesterday by 
Mr. -4. F, Jain, pari iamen tar v secretary. It empowers the tahsiklar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, for a period not exceetling six years, to a person 
depositing the arrears due. Two amendments were carriecl by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance ^vith these amendments, the 
tahsildar may exercise his discretion oa an application being made by the 
ej€ct«l tenant and not otherwise ; and, secondly, he may lease the land simul- 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant without waiting for proceedings 
between the 31st day of May and the 15th day of June of the agricultural 
year in which the tenant is ejected. Eaja Bish^shwar Bayal Seth wanted that 
the tahsildai* should lease land only with the written consent of the landlord. 
Another member urged tliat a portion of the holding not exceeding one half 
should be leased. A’ third amendment wanted that the land shouhf be leased 
to ^ agrieuitural labourers, tenants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residing in the village. Another amendment urged that compensation should be 
P‘ahl to an ejected tenant who had effected certain improvements. The purpose of 
this amendment rvas accepted by the Bevemie Minmer, and he himself moved an 
amendment to the effect that the tahsiidar may lease the land on an application 
from the tenant. This amendment was accepted and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. Both on this day aiui <hi the next day, the 16th. February, the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clause was passed yesterday, not 
more than two edauses were passai today. The clauses which were passed today 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment proceedings. 
The tenant is given ample time to pay the decretal amount, and it is further 
provided that if within one month after his ejectment the tenant deposits the 
amount, the ejectment order shall be cancelM. In the case of ejectment, it is 
stipulated that the tenant ivould be ejected only from such portion of the 
holding the rent of wdiieh does not exceed one-sixth of the decretal amount. 
A number of ameiKlments moved to whittle down the concessions granted to 
ejected tenants were rejadal after discussion. The House then adjourned till 
^ionday, the 20th. February, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on eject- 
ment were passed ami section 200 >vas being discussed. Most of the amendments, 
moved ^ to safeguard the righte of landholders, were opposed by the Government 
and rejected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discussion on 
amendments had to foe sroppm for w^anfc of quorum. Next day, the 21st. February, 
(consideration of clauses 203, 20-1 and 205 was postponed at the request of the 
Government, while the other^ clauses from 200 to 208, dealing with ejectment of 
persons occupying without title, mode of . execution of decree or order, time of 
and remedies for wrongful rejectmenfc were passed with ininor verbal 
amendments. Ihe only amendment of impoitance was moved bv Mr. A, P. Jain 
substituting a new clause for Clause 2CB to the -effect that delivery of possession 
m execution of a decree or order for ejectment of a civil or revenue court shall 
not be made before the hrst clay .ol -April'- dr after the thirtieth day of June in 
any y(mr m wmen it was passed. Sir Yu$vf, moving another amend- 

plause, remarked ^ that It was a most systematic and calculated 
method of doing away witii ejectment', altogether^ Wm the passing of Clause 
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209, the Assembly to-day finished the chapter on ejectment which proved to be 
a contentions chapter in the Bill. Thereafter the House took up Chapter 10 
dealing with grants of land held rent free or at a favourable rate of rent. 
Raja Btsheshtvar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 2ir3 uraing 
that in a registered instrument, the conditions of the grant and its duration 
should be set forth. The amendment w^as rejected by 61 votes to 20 and an 
amendment by Mr. d. P. Jain, that the grant of land for the purfxise of 
planting groves should not be treated as rent free was passed. Clauses 213 to 
218 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 216, however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Opposition that the grant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so far as 
proprietory rights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
21st. February, -when it accepted clause 216 as re-drafted. Mr. Jafar Hussain 
moved an amendment to it, but Mr. Jain contended that his amendment was 
the result of an understanding with the Opposition and threatened to withdraw it 
if Mr. Jafar Hussain pressed his amendment, Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government were unnecessarily charging the Opposition with adopting 
dilatory tactics, but agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, the 
23r(i. February, the Assembly spent the whole day discussing amendmehts on 
Clause 228 and its sub-clauses. Earlier, the House passed Clause 227, laying- 
down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 describes the rights and liabilities 
of grove-holders. Tw^o divisions were challenged. Mr. Zahirul Hassart Lari, by 
an amendment, sought that grove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 85. An amendment moved 
by Mr, Muhanimad Raza Khan further wanted that the right of a grove-holder 
snail not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts deexee. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 

Cess on Sugae 

At 4 p. m., Dr. Katju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 
cess on sugar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution was in fulfilment of 
the promise made in the Upper House that in case the Government levied cess 
of more than three pies, they -would consult the Legislature, Dr. Katju said that 
in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces 
were moving in close co-operation and that Bihar already had a cess of six pies. 
It would be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lo-wer cess w^as levied here. 
Sir /. jP. Srivastava (Upper India Chamber of Commerce), ox>i)osing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from industry for the general 
revenue, wdiich was utilised for increasing the police force and the Seci-etariat 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, -which claimed to be a friend of the 
poor, was now taxing sugar which was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

Budget Session — Lucknow — 24th. February to 2Sth. April 1939 

Financial Statement foe 1939—40 

24tli, FEBRUARY The Budget for the financial year 1939-40 with a small 
deficit w^as presented simultaneously in both houses of Legistature at 5 p.m. to-day. 
The Premieres budget statement occupied nearly SO minutes in the Lower House 
while it -was read in the Upper House by Dr. Katju. Presenting a deficit budget 
in the Assembly, the Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, estimated a revenue 
of Es. 13,31,44.987, and an expenditure of Es. 13,69,38422, leaving a deficit of 
Ks. 37,93 435. To meet this deficit he proposed to levy an employment tax, which 
would fetch Es. 30jCK),000, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe out 
during the course of the year. Premier Pant declared : ^Almost the whole of expen- 
diture, whether incurred last year or this year, which now exceeds the amount actually 
spent in 1937-38 by nearly Es. 1,25,00,C)00, was directed towards the relief of the 
poorer classes and promoting remunerative and progressive objects designed to raise 
the social and material level of the genei‘al mass of the peopEh The Premier in his 
statement says that the Government have- accepted the scheme of basic education, 
making a liberal provision therefor and are paying special attention to the question 
of jail reform, reclamation of criminal tribes, in connexion -with which the Govern- 
ment have decided to denotify all the tribes ; improving the condition of the service 
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of iiiferior Government servants by giving them relief in pay, leave and pension and 
introdiicdng scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail -vvardei’s, and police constables 
has been raised to Ks. 15. The Premier announced schemes for the reorganization of 
police, separation of executive and Judicial functions, extending of the Sarda canal 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube-well system, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system. Provision has also been made for 
die extension of the coimciiiors’ quarters. 

Two Taxation Bills 

Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the presentation 
of the budget, namely, the U. F, Bales of Motor Spirits Taxation Bill and the 
27. P, Employments Tax Bill, The former Bill proposes to levy dvo annas per 

f allon, while the latter proposes to levy a graded tax when the total salary earned 
iiring the year ending March 31 exceeds Es. 2,500. The minimum tax is Ks. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Es. 2,500 and Es, 3,500. There is a iirogressive 
increase, the tax on incomes above three lakhs being Es. 32,000. In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stated that the Government considers it expedient to in- 
crease the revenue of the province to finance various schemes of rural, education, 
medical and industiial development, including extension of the policy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proiX)sed to impose a tax on different employments on a definite 
graded scale. Persons employed in Ms Majesty -s military, naval and air forces and 
those whose emoluments from their employment do not exceed Es. 2,500 annually 
would be exempt from this tax. 

Seveeal Bills iNtBOBucEu ■ 

A number of Bills were then introduced. The ConsoUdaiion of Holdings Bill 
was introduced by the Eevenue Blinister, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill by 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine BUI by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. The Blinister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar IBActories Control Eiiles of 1938 and the Government scheme for the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. P. The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March. 

Gexeeal Discussion OF BuDCtET 

13th. & 14tli. MARCH r—The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 13th. March when severe criticism of the Government's financial policy resulting 
In ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the province was voiced by 
non -Congress members. Kunwar Sir Makaraj Singh asked the Premier what 
further measures of taxation did the Premier propose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the policy of prohibition was speedily carried 
into effect without effecting very subtantial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
calculated that the new expenditure embarked upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totalled Rs. 1,60,00,000, wdiile the loss in excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounted to Es. 40,00,000. This Government 
had to raise two crores by new taxation, and by means of the entertainment tax, 
sugarcane cess and enhanced stamp duty and court-fees they had already realized Es. 
132 , 00 , 000 . He expected that further taxes would be levied to realize the remaining 
Es. 68,00,000. Captain S, R, Pocock voiced the public opinion in saying that the employ- 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educated 
people who had to do some real work for their living. He TrYarned the Government that 
this tax would result in increased unemployment among the educated middle classes, 
and both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the province in search of more 
salubrioiis financial atmosi>here. Next day, the 14th. March, Mr. H, G. Walford 
described the Budget as misleading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for the masses. He challenged the justice and equity of the sugar cess and 
the petrol and employment taxes. To tax 130 I. 0. B. men, the Government taxed 
the whole province. The Government, he said,, wanted money, not for the benefit of 
of the country* but for (Congress propaganda. Sir Muhammad Yusuf said that the 
finances of the Government were in a desperate condition and heading towards 
bankfuptey and described the Budget as ^‘glamorous window-dressing.^^ Mr. Laxmi 
Bhanker Bajpai (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making proper 
provisions in the Budget for the uplift of the fallen and depressed masses, complained 
that the Government had done nothing to rectify the topheavy administration and 
I'teommended the immediate abolition of a number of posts. Begam Hahibullah com- 
plained that the Government had made no adequate provision for female education, 
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especially for Muslim girls. The Kawah of OMafari wel^'Omed the increase in the 
salary of the low paid staff, He feared that with the introduction of Prohibition 
and reduction in canal rates, the Government would be faced with a heavy deficit 
next year. Eeplying to criticisms, the Premier pointed out that taking into account 
the superannuation charges and the sinking fund to meet the debt charges which 
came up to Es. 60 lakhs, the subvention of the Government of India was really no 
windfall as contended by some. He declared that he made substantiid economies to 
meet the situation. Eegarding the reduction in salaries, the Premier said he could 
not reduce the salary in the case of superior posts. The Government were, 
however, pursuing the question and had made a representation to the authorities. 
He claimed that'^he had converted the deficit of 1933-39 into a sur]4us, paid up 
the debts and invested capital expenditure. As regards Prolubition, the Premier 
wanted the House to give a clear verdict whethere"^ they wanted it or not. If 
they did, they must find the money for it. Me expected to present supplemen- 
tary estimates for medical and jmblic health. The Premier concluded with an 
appeal to ail to join him in making the villages cleaner, richer and better. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. to 30th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 14th. March. The necessity for abolishing grinding of flour in jails was urged by 
speakers during the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Pis. 30,68.050 under 
‘‘Jails and convict settlements.^^ Mi*. Gopinath Srivastava, Parliamentary Secretary, 
stated that as an experiment, the Government were starting a power mill in one 
central jail. Eeplying to the debate on another cut motion relating to jails. Mr. 
Srivastava stated that political prisoners were those who did not act for personal 

t *n. The classification, he said, would depend on the nature of the crime committedtr 
ere would be only one class of political prisoners and classification in thC! 
case of non -political prisoners would also be abolished. Those sentenced tq 
simple imprisonment would be required to spin in jails. All the cuts 
withdrawn, the entire grant was passed. Next day, the 16th March, botS-' 
Congress and Opposition members criticised the Government’s land revenue"” 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenue from zamindars 
was 99.9 per cent, the collection of rents was only 60 or 80 per cent, which meand?.,,; 
that without getting rent from tenants, the zamindars had to pay revenue from 
their pockets, Mr. Mohanlal Gautam (Socialist) complained that though the Gongressr*- 
had been in ofiice for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenancy 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants had been ejected. He added 
that zamindaries should go, lock, stock and barrel. Jhe time had gone when the 
British wanted Zamindars. The latter were now wanted by none in the counti^. 
Nawah Mohamed Yusuf said that the economic condition of" zamindars was so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. The Government could not achieve their 
end unless they combined labour and capital. The province, he claimed, was main- 
ly the creation of zamindars. Sir J. P* Srivastava demanded clarification of the 
revenue policy, as the Eevenue Minister’s attitude was doubtful in this matter as 
in others. For instance, he had supported Mr. Bose and now he was sitting with 

the supporters of Mr. Gandhi 1 He added that the entire money on rural ctevelop* 

ment was being wasted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry ; a 
great deal had to be done to see a contented tenantry. On the 18th. M^ch, 

the House voted demands for grant concerning Excise," Veterinary, Co-operative 

Credit and Agriculture, In connection with the last of these demands. Dr. Katju 
announced the intention of the Government to appoint a committee of oflieials and 
non-oiiicials with wide terms of reference to examine all the activities of the 
Agricultural department and said that the Government was willing that the depart- 
ment should be thoroughly overhauled. The House then adjourned til! Tuesday, 
the 21st. March, when it voted the demands for grants under (1) Public Works, and 
(2) Civil Works, Government were severely criticised by the opposition for provid- 
ing a lump sum of Es. 27,75,000 in the budget without having detailed the scheme 
for the expenditure of this large amount. Kunw'ar Sir Maharaj Singh considered 
that it was an undesirable procedure for adoption by a responsible Government. 
The Minister for Communications, Btzfiz Mohammad Ibrahim thought that it was 
not necessary for the Government to come before the House with a detailed scheme 
in each and every case. He, however, assured the House that the detailed proposals 
regarding construction of roads and bridges would be before the House for 

discussion. Next day, the 22nd. March, the House voted the demands for expenditure 
on public works met from the revenue, improvement in communications financed 
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from tlie eeiirra! ro d development aecount and the administration of justice. Dr. 
Katju, ^luiisrer for Justice, promised to allot a day, if possible, of the Govern- 
inejd scheme fta* scjjaratiau of judicial and executive functions in the month of 
April. of the speeches made from the Cona;ress benches were unduly lengthy and 
irrelevant to the i^sues raised by the cut motions. Kext day, the 23rd. March, two cut 
motions were discussed in connection with the education budg;et and the discussions took 
a communal turn. The motions related to the reservation of seats for Muslim students 
in the King Georgxds Malieid College and grants made to the Aligarh and Benares 
Uulversititps. The Education Minister refused to interfere with the discretion of the 
Imclcnow University which was an autonomous body and ran the medical college. 
This cut motion was ]wessed to a division and rejected by the House. Next day, the 
24tti. March, tlie Assembly passed the Education budget of Es. 2,13,68,9ll\ the 
highest ever presented in the province. Most of the cut motions related regarding 
l\Iuslim instiiiuions or Bcheduled Castes’ grievances. In the course of the discussion, 
the Minister aniioiuKxd that he had written to all institutions of the province that, 
unless restri.rtioiis against Harijans were remos^ed before July next, the Govern- 
ment woidii stop the’ grants to them. The qtiestion of grants to private institutions 
was raised^ by a cut motion, replying to which the Minister said, “They are bound 
to die. Why should I be the hangman ?” Next clay, the 25th. March, Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pundit presented her budget for Public Health, which was passed without 
any “cut” motion being ])ressed to a division. Mrs, Pandit pointed out that there were 
serious flocxls and famine all over the province. She thought that the Public Health 
Department was still considered “untouchable” among tEe Government Departments 
mid urgHl the peo])!e to co-oneratc with the authorities. Bhe drew attention to the 
Oovernment’s desire to extena the health scheme to hve other districts and stated 
that a scheme for <listTibution of milk had been started in Agra District. She 
announced that slie had received an offer from four persons, including Es. 5,000 
from ^ Mr, G. D. Birla, to equip moving dispensaiies for women, for the Bitapur 
District. The Assembly passeti two more grants relating to superannuation 
allowances and pensions and payment of commuted value "of pensions. On the 
2Stli. Mawh, communal passion and prejudice of the worst type were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the Muslim League benches in connection with 
the discussion of a cut motion under the head ‘general administration.’ The issue 
raised by the motion w’as ‘the grave situation created by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain law and order in the province, and its failure to safeguard the 
the lives and the properties of the jMusiims’. From the very commencement the 
discussion ttxik a definitely communal turn and the Assembly was turned into a 
battleground between the 'Congress on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atmosphere became vei7 tense when each party accused the 
other of being largely res]>otiBible for the communal riots that have recently occurred 
in various places, fompletely contradictory versions of the same incidents were 
given by the Muslim and the Hindu members and wild charges were levelled against 
the opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress party was that the Government had failed to take 
strong action to check the growth of conlmunaiism in the province and that crimes 
of violent type had steadily increased since the Congress Government had' assumed 
oflee* The Namab of Chkatari deplored that the "first Indian Government in the 
province had not been able to maintain taw and order successfully, and he pointed 
out that irresponsible ix^ople masquerading in the name of the Congress tried to 
cra^te difficulties for the police in rural areas, as the result of which official prestige 
had gone down. The House then adjourned till the 30th. March, when in accordance 
with the various suggestions made relating to the communal situation, Premier 
pant outlined a number of stiingent measixres which the Government proposed to 
take to suppress ^‘ommunal riots In the province. . These measures included imposition 
of puniiire ))olice tax on members of the community mainly responsible for the 
trouble, strict action against individuals ■ and ..newspapers fomenting mmmiiml ill- 
feeling, enrolment of siieeial constables from amongst most respectable classes 
•wherever nacssary, prosecutions under ^'S^tibne 107 and 144 house searches and 
Imnaediate arrests wherever there ■ was 'a case of stabbing, murder or arson. 
At 5 p.m. the guillotine was applied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
entire budget, as preBcuted by the Premier,, was passed by the Assembly without 

\r\ The EMptOTMEKT Tax ' Biun 

iteeli to i4th. April r—The debate on the Employnrent Tax Bill com- 
menced on the 16th March and continued till the 18th. when Sir Jwala Prasad 
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concluded his criticisjp, with a note of warning to the Goyernnaent 
about the adverse result of their financial policy on nionev markets, business arul 
trade. He implored the Government not to produce tlur impression in money 
.markets that the Government was wasting public money. Capt. Pocnck who 
followed held that as a result of the proposed tax the problem of uneninlovment 
among educated middle classes had become more acute. He protested ac-ainst the 
discriminatory Jiature of the tax. The debate was adjuiir'ie^l at this staia till the 
%l&t March when Dv.^Kailash Natk Katju, in the course of a vigorous defence of 
the Bill, considered that the tax w;xsintra vires of the proviuciul legislature and 
the Government were satisfied about the complete lamiity of the tax. He said, 
^\Ve expect to get 30 lakhs out of this tax. It comes to one anna per head of the 
population. What is the good of fighting about one anna }^er head Next day, the 
22nd. March, Mr. 5'a^cZ (Congress) and Dr. Mur an Lai spoke in support 

of the Bill. Klin war Sir Maharaj Singh opposed the Bill and feared that 
■within twelve months the House would be called upon to pass fresh taxation 
measures. Mr. Desmond Yowig (European), speaking for the h'ervices, said that it 
would be unfair to change the original prospect with which they entered servlvic 
and it was unjust to treat a public servant as a public enemy. ‘^He also questio- 
ned the legality of the Bill in view of the sections of the Government of India 
Act relating to safeguards for the Services. One of the Speakers said 
that the diehards in England like Sir Michael OTHvyer and Sir Alfred 
Knox, who were extremely critical of the Government of India Act, might now say 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. P. Government had comraittecl 
a breach of faith with the services. The debate had not concluiled when the House 
adjourned till the 2:5rd. March when Premier Pant replied to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House and the bill was referred to a select committe. After 
its emergence from- the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembly 
on the ftth. April and on the next day, it was passed after the motion for third 
reading was strongly opposed by Kunwar Bir Maharaj Singh, Sir /. P. Srivastava, 
tmd. Captain S, H. P acock. They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would be adversely affected by the measure, and unemployment among the educated 
classes would increase a great deal. That the question of the legality of the Bill 
would have ultimately to be decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also pointed out that the select committee had adopted a 
subterfuge in order to get over the legal flaw, and had made an abortive and futile 
attempt to classify the employments according to the amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals. Any measure of taxation -worthy of its name should not be 
camoiifiaged in this way, remarked Captain Poeoek, who took the House by 
surprise when he stated that his own employees would be reimbursed by him to the 
extent of the loss they would sufler in their incomes as a result of the employment tax. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

25tli. to SOtii. March : — Dr. K, N, Katju, the Minister of Just me, moved on the 
25th. iMarch that the JMotor vSpirits Sales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
Sir J, P, Srivastava declared that the Government were laying too great a burden on 
the people. It was the last straw on the camePs back. Next day, the 27th. March, 
the House rejected the opposition amendment for its reference to a .select 
committee and acepted the Minister’s motion. Next day, the 28rh. 5Iarch, the House- 
passed the second reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
being opposed by Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava when the House adjourned till 
thursclay, the 30th. March, when the Bill was passed. The Assembly filso passed 
a resolution approving the levy of Sugar cess at half anna per maund after some 
discussion. 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

aist. MARCH The Assembly this afternoon referred the XT. P. Indian 
Medicine Bill and the Badrinath Temple Bill to Select Committees. Mrs. Vijaya-> 
lakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, moving the former, said that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of medicine to the level 
of allopathy and modernise them so as as to make them benehoial to the ricJi 
and the poor alike. The immediate necessity, therefore, was to set up a Board 
of Indian Medicine, which would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systems 
of medicine, direct their working and deal with all forms of quackery. The 
Government were also considering .the question of starting at an early date a 
research institute to explore the intrinsic vMue Df this branch of maficine. 
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The Badrinate Temple Bill 

Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister for Education ^ inoriiig tlie Badriiiatli Bill, 
observed that the Government , were bringing iorward this measure as they had 
a special responsibility regarding this temple. Lately, there had been complaints 
and the Government'” thought that this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to continue. He urged that the Bill should be expedited in view of : the coming 
pilgrim season. 

* The U. P. Tbstasct Eiix (ComW.) 

The House thereafter resumed discussion on the Tenancy Bill, and adjourned 
till the next day, the 1st. April, when some Opposition members alleged that, 
whenever there %vas a clash of interest between a tenant and a Mahajan, the 
Government extended their sympathv to the latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that individual members of the Upper House were 
being canvassed to" support the Tenancy Bill on the promise that rural indebtedness 
legislation would not be brought up. The House concluded today the discussion 
oh Chapter 12, dealing with thekadars^ and proceeded to discuss amendments to 
clauses in Chapter r.l, about arrears of revenue, profit, etc. Throughout the 
day, the disruissions were extremely dull and lifeless, which perhaps accounted for 
the unusnally |X)or attendance in the House which then adjourned till the 
April when there was a feeling of jubilation in the Congress benches that 
the penal provisions in Chapter XIV about compensation and penalties were passed 
without any modiiication. All amendments moved by the Opposition members to 
reduce the proposed penalties -were opposed by the Government and rejected by 
the House. Xext day, the 4th. April, the Assembly passed 23 clauses of the Bill. 

long as the appointment of the Judges of the High Court and the Chief 
Court is not in the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would not be 
a party to the transfer of any power to them,’’ said Mr. A. F, Jain, Parlia- 
mentary Beeretary, opposing Mr. A/. H. KidwaVs (Moslem League) amendment, 
to the ettcct, tliat the Board of Revenue should be abolished and its work 
entrusted to the High Court or Chief Court, The mover opined that non-coopera- 
tion with the High Courts was due to the fact that they were not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the t>th. April a night-sitting was held to conclude 
consideration of the Bill. The House carried on its business in a calm 
atmosphere and carried on its amendments and then adjourned to 12th. April, when 
it concliuied the second reading of the Bill. Ihvo important clauses were 
added, the first laying down that all deliveries of possession given after 
April 1937 for arrears of rent for khaiif 1344 and prior instalments could be 
cancelled on an application by the ejected tenant. The second related to the right 
of siib-Ietting to tenants of Oudh, Two amendments were moved by B. B, 

Seth to exclude the province of Oudh from the purview of the Bill. The 
Deputy Speaker ruled them out of order, as an amendment similar in nature was 
rdocted by the House earlier. Baja B. D, Seth moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Tenancy Act should not . come into operation except at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. The House 
then adjourned till Monday next, 

AOEiCULTURISXS X>EBT REDEMPTION BiLL 

17th. APRIL There was no opposition in the Assembly, to-day to the Bill for 
the redemiUion of debts of agrieultarists and workmen, which was referred to a 
select committee. This was the first of the three or four debt bills which the Govern- 
ment proposed to intrmiuce and the Government were criticized by Kunwar Sir 
MaharaJ Singh mul Sir J, F, Srivmtava foiv not placing before the House 'the 
entire ]>ietnre of their scheme for the redemption of debt and for bringing forward 
piecemeal legislation. Several Congress' members held that the Bill did not go far ' 
enough aB<l that Its provisions were, not' sufficiently liberal. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

The Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as amended by the select committee 
was taken into consideration in the afternoon, and all amendments moved by the 
Opposition were rejected. That the House could not amend the original Act out- 
side the 'Scope of the amending bill was the objection raised by Mr. A. F. Jain 
parikmentary BCcretary, to the amendment , moved by Mr. MubasMr Mmain Kidwal 
m next day, the 18th. April, the .Hpuse'passed the Bill and discussed the scheme 
'for the separation of Judicial and Ex^utlve 'Junctions presented by the Minister for-'' 
Justice* who' also introduced the Oudh 'Courts 'Amendment BilL 
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The Badeihath Temple Bill 

i9th. APRIL The House passed into iaw today the Badr'mafch Temole Bill, 
which provided for better management of the temple. A committee oE inanagenient 
will be set up under the Bill, representing various interests, inciudiiu’ the Tehri 
State which has been intimately associated with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughout the country for several generations. Alost of the amemi- 
ments moved by Pandit Anasu,ya Prasad Bahuguna (Congress) were opposed by the 
Education Mmister and w’ere eventually withdrawn. The Minister, however, accen- 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Bahuguna -suggesting that the reniii aeration and 
allowances payable to the members of the committee of management should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another imoortant amend- 
ment was moved by a member of a scheduled caste, Mr. R>im Prasad Tamta. 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated by the Governmoiu- on 
the committee should belong; to his community. This ameadment was, iiowever, not 
pressed in view of the deliaite assuranee given by the Alinister that the Crovern- 
nient would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Reply- 
ing to the third reading debate, the Education Minister said that this was the 
first step in the direction of temple reform and that the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by Harijans. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

20tli, to 24th, APRIL In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill were introduced. The third reading of the Ten- 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr, Eafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Eevenue, referring 
to the changes made in the Bill, said that where arrears remained, the Zamindai* couhl 
get a part of the holding auctioned. Thus there would be no ejectment. The Bill gave 
the Kashtkar a right to plant all over his holding. By one of the amendments, a sub- 
tenant in Oudh could not be ejected for five years. Nawab Sir Muhammad Fusuf hoped 
that the Government would come to some honourable settlement which would usher in 
a happy era. Aecordinf| to Mm, the Bill aimed at bringing about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zamindars. The basis of rent was, he said, so vague that it lent 
itself to mischievous i^ossibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the Government either. He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep Ms body and soul together and what their object 
was in making these "'undesirable and pernicious provisions’. The Moslem. League 
Party spokesman said that the League had decided to support the passage of the Bill 
despite its limitations and imperfections, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and favourable conditions. He charged CongTessuien with not fulliliing their 
pledge to the electorate. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned to 
meefon the next day, the 2Ist. Aiiril. The third reading of the Bill -was contiiuied. 
Borne non-Congressites, while generally admitting* that the Bill was a definite impro- 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the tenanty» characterised it as a ^dMaek 
Bill” inasmuch as it endangered the rights of zamindars. This brought forth a spiri- 
ted reply from Congressmen, Mr. Saiduddin Ahmed remarking that the Bill wuis the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamed by l^Iinisteria- 

lists for adopting ‘‘dilatory tactics”. Next day, the 22nd. April, the third 

reading of the Tenancy Bill was continued. Raja Biskesfmar Dayal Seth 
said that the Bill should not be operative in Oudh, since it was mostly based on the 
Agra law. The Talokdars, be pointed out, held sanads from an authority higher 
than the U. P. Legislature and this legislature had, therefore, no right to do any- 
thing in contravention of the terms of the sanads. The Talukdars were the declared 
proprietors under the terms of the sanads and this legislature could not confer 
hereditary rights against the consent of the Talukdars. Mr. A. P. tiain, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, said that zamindai*s never took any compassion on tenants and 
got them ejected on very minor pretexts. This Government, which claimed to be 
civilised, could not tolerate any hardship on anybody. ^ There should only be two 
parties in that province, namely the Government and cuitivator. Mr. Mubashir Hmsam 
Kidwai (Muslim League) welcomed the Bill and said that the fact that the Muslim 
League’s amendments were accepted by the Government showed that the League was 
trying its best to improve the Bill. He had not finished Ms speech wLen the 
House adjourned till the 24th. April when the Bill was passed by^ the House 
without a division amidst cheers from the Congress benches. Dining the con- 
sideration stage nearly 3,000 amendments,, were tabled, of which 850 were actually 
moved. Three hundred and seventy, amendments of these were adopted, 350 
29 
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tived and SO withdrawn, while about 50 were ruled out of order. It will be recalled 
that the Bill was held up in the course of discussion, in view of the Agra Zamindars' 
raiiiest to the Congress High Command for arbitration in the matter. The Oudh 
Taiiikdars, however, opposed the move and consequently the formers’ request was 
turned down by the Congress Parliamentary Cohimittee. 

Motoe Spieits SxVles Tax Bill (coxtd.) 

25 th. APRIL : -The Assembly to-day rejected the amendment adopted by the 
Upper House to the Sales of Motor Spirits Bill reducing the rate of levy from 
two annas to one anna sis pies per gallon. Two other amendments, however, 

one of which was verbal, while the other extended the period for filing a suit or 

prosecution from four to six months from the date of the Act complained of, 
were aci'e])ted. Opposing the CounciPs amendment, the Premier said that it really 
was distasteful to ask the Assembly to register its difference of opinion with 

the Upper House, but it appeared to him that the change made by the Council 

was not in public interest. The proceeds of the tax would be utilised for the 
construction and improvement of roads which would help motor traflic. 

Police Amendment Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Police Amendment Bill introduced * on the 21st. 
April, with a minor amendment, limiting the period of limitation for application 
for compensation in respect of death or grievous hurt or loss of or damage to 
property caused, by the first day of April 1936, to four months. In the course 
of nis reply, the Premur regretted that the necessity for imposing punitive police 
had arisen, but they could not shut their eyes to the realif.y of the situation. 
He, however, pointed out that it was not absolutely necessary for enforcement of 
claims for compensation that punitive police should be imposed, and such claims 
could be made without the area being declared ‘^disturbed” or ^‘dangerous”. 
Because of O’^currences like the previous day’s, it seemed that the Government 
would be failing in their duty if they any longer put off "this evil day”. 

The Revenue Minister next introduced the U. P. Money-lenders Bill. The House 
then adjouiTied till the 5th. May. 

May Session—Liickaow— Sth. to 17lh. May 1939 

Non-official Bills Inteoduced 

5th. MAY:— Five non -official bills were introduced today. They were the 
Cnnning College and British Association Contribation Act {Amendmeni) Bill 
seeking to do away with the statutory responsibility of the Government to 
realize the subscriptions payable by the taluqilars of Oudh to the British 
Indian Asstxuation while increasing the contribation made to the Canning 
Coilege {now merged in the Lucknow University), the Hindu Marriage Beform 
and Dowry Eesiramt BilU the Supervision of Orphanages and Widows Homes 
Bill, the Rural Labourers^ Minimwn Wages Bill and the Indian Criminal Law 
{United Provinces Amendment) BilL The first out of these five bills was referred 
to a select committee after vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
British Indian Association. The Assembly refused to agree with the amendment 
insisteii ii{K)n by the Council on April 27 reducing the proposed petrol tax from 
two annas to one and a half annas per gallon. 

Abolition of Bowey System 

6th. May:— A non-oflicial resolution recommending the eradication of the 
evil of dowry system and sale of gMs was passed this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Sampurnamind, ;\Iin!ster for Education, hi the course of the discussion, said that 
there could not be two opinions on the question that the dowry system was bad, 
whether it existed among the Hindus or Muslims or Christians. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt about the Government’s attitude on the i>oint. If they 
thought they could legislate on the point and make legislation effective, the 
(tovern merit w’ould not have objection to bringing forward a BilL There -were 
various wavs of giving a dowry in which the Government could not interfere. 
He deplored the attitude of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the . reformers in this matter. 

' ■ CoNTEOL OF’ Educational Institutions 

Sth. MAY ‘Discussion on non-official resolutions continued in the Assembly 
today. The resolution moved by a Congress member recommending that 
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the Government should take up the management of denominational and private 
educational institutions on the ground that they fostered comtniuiai and anli-national 
feelings in the students gave rise to an animated debate to-day. \Miile it failed to 
secure the unstinted support of the Congress benches, the ’Op]>osition members 
criticized it on tlie ground that it was an attempt to briiig education in the 
province into line with the system prevailing in totalitarian countries where 
standardized education tvas controlled by the Btate and strict regimentation of 
intellect prevailed. Even the Minister of Education thought that tiie suggestion 
made was impracticablej and in the end the resolution was withdrawn. 

Lifting Ban on Communist Party 

Eeplying to the next resolution urging that the ban on the Communist 
party be lifted, Premier Pant pointed out that the existing ban was ]>laced by 
the Government of India in July 1934, and the provincial Goveniineiit had 
placed no ban. He added that it ^vas in the public interest to lift tin ban and 
the Government could then take effective action under the general law wherever 
necessary. The resolution was passed nem con, and the House adjourned liii the lUth. 

Ofi’icial Bills Discussed and Passe3> 

10th. to lOtli. MAY On the motion of Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kuhvai, Minister for Eeve- 
nue, the House referred the Money-lenders Bill to a Select Committee, and 
passed the second reading' of the Consolidation of Hold:ngs Bill, 'Hie Revised 
LI, F, Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill and the Select Committee report on the 
Indian Medicine Bill were introduced before the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 11th. May when it passed the Consolidotuin of Holdings Bill, the Oudh Courts 
Amendment Bill, the Tenancy Laws Amendment BHl, the Sugar Factories Control 
Act Amendment Bill and the Bill to amend Section 40 of the Toum ImprovemeM 
Act The Suits Valution Amejidment Bill was introduced. At the instance of the 
Minister for Communications, the House added tw'O new sub-rules regarding recipro- 
city in the matter of taxation of public service motor vehicles plying between H. F. 
and Delhi. The Okildre^ds Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 15th, May when it passed the 
Suits Valuation (Amendment) Bill without any speeches being made. The Bill 
sought to bring the Suits Valuation Act in accord with the Court Fees Amendment 
Act. Next day, the 16th. May, the Assembly passed the Indian Medicine Bill, 
the Municipalities Act Amendment Bill and the District Boards Act (Amendment) 
Bill The last two Bills extended the life of the present municipalities and boards 
by one year. 

Motor Spirits Bales Tax Bill (contd.) 

17th. MAY -A joint session of the Legislature commenced this morning 
under the presidentship of Sir Sita Ram, President of the Coimcii, to consider 

the Bales of Motor Spirit Taxation Bill as jjassed by the CounciL The Second 

Chamber had reduced the rate, approved by the xissembly, of t\vo annas per 

gallon, to one anna and a half. At the rate of two annas per gallon the tax was 

estimated to yield eight lakhs to the Exchequer. The Opposition view was that 
the proposed rate of levy was the highest as compared with the rate in other pro- 
vinces. They also argued that this would adversely affect motor transport, and 
touch the pockets of the poor. The Legislature passed by 140 votes to 59 an 
amendment moved by the Minister for Justice restoring the rate to two annas 
per gallon. The joint session then ended and the Assembly met in the afternoon 
when the Muslim members, both of the Muslim League and the Independent 
parties, staged a walk-out in protest against the ruling given by the Deputy 
Speaker, disallowing the adjournment motion, notice of which was given by 
Nawabzada Liaqiiat Alt Khan, A statement to this effect was made by the 
leader of the Muslim League party, Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-Zaman whereafter all 
Muslims left in a body. The adjournment motion w'as to discuss the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the replies given by the Government to questions relating to the 
search of the Muslim League office at Cawmpore made by tlie police on May 9. 
After the walk-out Dr. Katfu made a statement that so far as the Congress 
members were concerned they had complete confidence in the impartiality of 
the Deputy Speaker in the conduct of the proceedings and they entirely dissociated 
themselves'from the very wrong action taken by the Muslim members in retiring from 
the House after disputing in an unseemly^ manner the conduct of the Chair. ^ Their 
action, he added, wass wholly unconstitutionaL The House then adjourned sine die^ 



Proceedings of the U. P. Council 

Budget Session—Luclinow — 18th. February to 14th. March 1939 

The CkiwNPHE Biots 

The Budget Session of the U. F. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the IStli. February 1939 when the Premier, Pandit Pant, made a statement on the 
Cawnpore riot situation. He said that the latest hgures of the riot casualties were 42 
killed, 2'30 iniu^'ecl and 800 arrested. Everywhere there were signs of restoration of 
peace ; more mills were working and shops were opening. The Premier remarked 
that the situation had the piotentialities of the serious communal riot of 1931, but the 
proni]4 and efleetive stej-^s taken from the start had kept them in check. He appre- 
ciated the work of the local authorities and non-otlicial bodies, especially the European 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the Muslim League in bringing 
the (liilicuit situation under control, and also the valuable assistance rendered by 
troops. _ 

OfficIxIl Interference with High Court 

tt*. Chaudhm y Akktar Htissain next moved for adjournment of the House to 
discuss “interference by the Provincial Government with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan Singh of Saharanpur, by giving preference to the ex- 
parte report of the subordinate executive officer of the Government and other extra 
mdieial report over the concurrent judicial decisions of the Sessions Judge and tlie 
Sigh Court of Judicature at Allahabad.** The discussion was taken up on the 22Bd. 
February when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of public importance as the 
independence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an apprehension that such 
interference would be repeated. He ydeaded that the matter came to the knowledge 
of the public at the end of December last. He had taken the earliest opportunity to 
bring up the question. Dr. K, N, Katju, Minister for Justice, opposing the motion, 
said that Malfean Singh was released six months ago, and the House had met twice 
since the oceu-mnee of the matter. Dr. Katju also held that the matter 
eoxild be brought in the form of a resolution on any non-official day. 
Begum Aijaz Easul, riilmg the motion out of order, observed that Mr. Akhtar 
Husain had failed to prove that the matter was of recent occurrence, and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 

Supplementary Grants 

The Council then tCK>k up the discussion of supplementary grants. These in- 
cluded Bs, 1,13,727 for additional officers and Ministerial staff necessitated by Provin- 
cml Autonomy and increased Secretariat work, Bs. 14,000 for an increase in the 

t resent strength of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 
mcknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore as civil and armed police reserves to meet emer- 
geneieSj and Be. 1238,200 for extra expenditure in conne<^tion with fighting the cholera 
.epidemic. Dr. Katju, Te}dying to criticisms levelled against the police, said that the 
whole province was pained by the communal disturbances, but members should not 
lose their sense of perspective. The Minister further appealed to members that 
while trying to draw attention to existing evils, they should not say anything which 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming office the 
Government circularised the district officials to impress upon them the necessity of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Officers were further informed of the 
grave consequences that would follow in case they W'ere found guilty of communal 
partiality. Heferring to communal representation in the services, the Minister assured 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and fair. 

Hon-official Besolutxons 

28rd. FEBRBAKT:— The Council considered non-official ' resolutioiis to-day. Bat 
Bahadur Mohanlars resolution recommending to the Government to remit takavi loans 
taken for tubewclls. which had now become uselessby the advent of the Sarda Canal, 
was w'ith<ira%vn on the assurance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 

^ The resolution, standing in the name of Khan Bahadur MaBooduzzaman 
urging the introduction of joint electorates by way of trial for Uvo terms only, with 
wdiilt. suilxage and reservation of seats ior Mtislims in local board elections was not 
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moved as the mover was told that certain Muslim members would walk out it the 
resolution was moved, which, he declared, was one of the ironies of separate electo- 
rates. 

IJx. Barntigr ah Singh mOYtd ^ imoVatiori demanding that' civil liberties should 
be secured in the province as in Fngland. The mover asked the Government to lay 
down its policy wdth regard to the application of the Law of Sedition under Section 
124, I.P.C. He admitted that persons who excited communal hatred should be 
punished. He also complained that there itvere certjdn provisions of the law, w^hich 
curtailed the liberty of the Press and condemned the reporting of public meetings 
by C. I. D, reporters. Dr. JT. N. Katju, Minister of Justice, replying to the debate, 
said that the Congress policy wdth regard to this question had been eiunnerated long 
ago and was also made clear in the Premier’s speech on assumption of olfiee. He 
claimed that since the present Government had assumed office, civil liberty bad been 
fully secured. There had been no prosecutions during this period. EtVarding the 
Press, the Minister referred to communal writings in the Yernaciilar press and dec- 
lared that the Government w^ere determined to suppress illegitimate activities which 
led to communal tension. As regards C. I. D. reports of meetings, Dr. Katju said that 
every Government must keep itself informed, whatever might be the agency employed. 
The Council at this stage adjourned till the ISth. March w'h"en a general discussion of the 
Budget was held and continued on the next day, the 14th. March, whereafter the 
House was 

April Session — Lucknow— 15th. to 28th. April 1939 

Sepabatioh of the Juoictaey 

The April session of the Council commenced on the 15th. April and held a brief 
sitting extending over 25 minutes. It then adjourned till Monday next, the 17th. 
April, when the Government were congratulated by all sections of the House on 
their scheme for the separation of Judicial from Executive functions. The view 
was generally expressed that the Government had gone far enough. Characteri- 
sing the criticism that the CTOvernment were interfering with the administration 
of Justice, as a ‘fashionable slogan”, Dr. JT. A, Katju, Minister for Justice 
declared, ‘‘I can, with confidence, say that there has been no such interference, 
since we came into office, from the Government. '‘The Government had, no doubt, 
however,” he continued, ^exercised their statutory rights under the Government of 
India Act and would continue to do so undeterred by incorrect comments.” 

Hindu Widows’ Homes Control Bill 

19th APRIL:— The Council discussed today one non-official Bill and two resolu- 
tions. Mrs. Mona Chandravati Gnpta introduced the IJ. P. Hindu Widow's’ 
Homes Control Bill wdiicli was referred to a select conimittee. She remarked that 
the Bill intended to provide for a better admin istTatioii of widows’ homes 
through advisory committees constituted in accordance W’ith the rules to be fi'amcd 
under this Act. It further aimed at making a suitable provision for the safe cus- 
tody of inmates, for their educaction, training and moral w'elfare. The Bill w'as 
welcomed by all sections of the House and tha Minister of Justice also gave his 
siq^port to the Bill. 

Non-official Kesolutions 

Of the two resolutions that were carried, one was moved by Mr. Chandra Bhal 
who urged the creation of a body of civic guards to act as an auxiliary police force 
during emergencies. Though all the speakers appreciated the princiide underlying 
the resolution some apprehended that it might lead to fights among trained 
volunteers. 

The second resolution was moved by Dr. Bam Ugrah Singh suggesting that 
the Government should take steps to abolish capital punishment. The Minister for 
Justice gave his assurance that full weight would be given to the opinion of the 
Council. The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The Motor Sfirits Sales Tan Bill 

20th.' AFRE*:— The Government sustained. a defeat today' when the Petrol Tax 
Bill was under discussion. In the Bill a. tax of two annas par gallon was proposed 
to be levied which w^'as rejected by. the House by a majority of 24 to 11. But the 
House carried without division the amendment moved by Lala Earaahai Gupta 
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wiio waiited tlie sn!>stitiition of one anna and six pies for two annas. Both the 
speeches of the Munstw of’ Justice and the Premier did not carry conviction in 
spite of their promises that the proceeds of this tax would be utilised for develop- 
ment of roads ami maintenance of bettor communications in rural and urban areas. 

IL A, Wilkinsou, who moved an amendment urging the reduction to one anna 
pointed out that the burden of this tax 'would fail heavily on the poor passengers 
wlio travelled in lorries. Two other speakers said that when compared to other 
l>rovinces the tax was the heaviest in this province. The Premier remarked 
that the aggregate charges that the lorry-owner had to pay were lower 
here than those in other provinces. Be also took pride in the fact that whereas 
the petrol tax was utilised in other provinces to meet deficits and other general 
]Hir]joses, in U. P. it was set apart for the development of roads. Mr. Penn Ugrah 
Bintjh urged the deletion of the penalty clause for breach of rules but the House 
turned d’own his proposal. After this the third reading*; of the Bill was j}assed. 
The Bill then went to tlie Assembly. The Council then adjourned till April 25. 

The Employments Tax Bill 

25th. APHIL:— The Government was not allowed to have its own way today 
when the Emjdoyments Tax Bill was taken into consideration. The Minister of 
Juntice made an elaborate speech in defence of the Bill saying that it was within 
the competence of the Legislature. It was not a tax on income or receipts, or double 
taxation. He justified the imposition of the tax from all aspects. The Minister's 
special pleadings fell on deaf ears. The Council w'as in its full strength and the 
O].>i>ositioo was bent upon referring the Bill to a select committee and they suecee- 
dea in defeating the Government by carrying Mr. C. L. Teyen^s amendment to 
refer the Bill to a select committee by ‘23 votes to 20. The result of the voting 
was rec^eived with loud cheers in the Opposition benches. Almost all the ^ speakers 
referred to the sxi stained agitation earned on in the press against this unjust Bill. 

Shpj Badrinath Temple Bill 

Next day, the 25th April, the Council passed the Shri Badrinath Temple Bill, 
All amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
/Istroduced'To rectify' any'inistakes, ■ ■ 

The Children’s Bill 

27th, APRIL: — The Coimeil passed to-day Dr, Eamugrali Bingh's Children’s Bill 
which provided for the custody, trial and j.>unishinent of youthful offenders. In an 
hour and a quarter about 200 amendments were disposed of. 

Motor vSpirits Bales Tax Bill (Contd.) 

The Council decided to-day to stand by its amendment to the sales of Motor 
Bpirits Taxtion Bill, reducing the tax on petrol from two annas to one anna six 
pies per gallon- The Bill went back to the Assembly which rejected the amend- 
ment, thus Bet‘,e 8 sitati 3 ig the calling of a Joint Session of the two Houses. 

Revision Op History Text-Books 

The House passed the Police Amendment Bill and discussed a non-official 
resolution ra‘ommcnding the ap{X)intment of a committee of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian histoiy^ so as to eliminate such passages and texts as 
are caleuiatetl to cause friction between Muslims and Hindus and to remodel 
them with a view to infusing a feeling of brotherhood, toleration and patriotism 
in the youths of the country. Next day, the 28th. April, the Council adjourned 
mm die after a nfteen minutes’ sitting, in which it decided that the report of 
the Select Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be submitted within a 
fortnight 

May Seision— Lucknow— 19th May to 29th. May 1939 

The EMPLOYKBaiTTS Tax Bill '(cohtd.) 

The May session of the Council commenced -on the ISth. May when the select 
eommhtee report on the Employments' Tax .Bill was taken up for consideration. Mr. 
Wilkimon, the member representing the European constituency, raised a point of 
order, as soon as the Minister of Justice moved that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration. that the proceedings of the select eommittee were not valid and the Bill 
Bhouid be recommitted to the, select, committee' to report by June 15. A long discus- 
sion took^ place on this amendment during the course of which it was revealed that 
Ihe'mmier,, who was the chairman of .the select eommittee, gave his casting vote on 
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an amendment moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh daring tlie course of the sciect 
committee meetings, though not a member of this House. Both Mr. Wilkinson and 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh asserted that there was no drawing of lots but the chairman 
gave his casting vote. The Minister of Justice denied that there was anything on 
record to show that such voting took place. Mr. Ahmad Shah wanted the President 
to give his ruling^ in this matter. The President replied that no ruling was called 
fur from the Chair inasmuch as Mr. Wilkinson had changed his point of order into 
an amendment. Ultimately Mr. Wilkinson’s amendment was thrown out by the 
House by twenty seven votes to nine. The Minister’s motion for consideration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then taken up for discussion clause by clause. The coun- 
cil adjourned after disposing of two amendments. Next day, the 20th. May, the 
Council discussed for nearly five hours various amendments as" it emerged from the 
select committee. Out of 27 amendments on the agenda the House had clis|)oscd 
of 22 so far. Two amendments moved by Mr. and Dr Ugrah Singh 

respectively were voted out of order by the President as they were against the 
provisions of sec* 82 of the Government of India Act. All amendments moved were 
defeated and one wa s 'withdrawn. The Minister of Justice gave an assurance that 
the Bill would not be used in an oppressive manner. The Council then adjourned till 
Monday next, the 22nd. May, when the bill was passed without any change except 
for a minor amendment of Mr. Ram Cha7idra Gupta which was accepted by tne 
Minister of Justice. In the third reading stage it was blessed by the members of the 
Opposition, including Rai Bahadur Moha/nlaL^ who came in for criticism for change 
in his attitude. Dr, Ram Ugrah Singh -was surprised at this uolte face of the deputy 
leader of the Opposition who opposed the bill tooth and nail at the Baradari meeting 
but did not lend his support to any of the amendments moved by the Opposition 
members. Division was demanded with regard to the deletion of class 1 in the sche- 
dule. Government had 24 votes in their favour against 13 who voted for the deletion. 
The Minister of Justice expressed satisfaction that in spite of many people thinking 
that the bill would be sent to cold storage it had found favour in this critical 
House. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

23r(l MAY The Council had to be adjourned for half an hour by the President 
when it met today at 7 in the morning. The Minister of Justice^ in whose name the 
first amendment to the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill stood, was not in Ms 
seat. Rai Bahadur Mohanlal coxnplaincd to the Chair that he and some other mem- 
bers were locked out as the gate was closed when they arrived this inorrimg. The 
Minister of Justice exiu’essed regret for coming late when the Council reassembleil 
after half an hour. Many members urged the IMinister of Justice, to inform the 
House as to the exact date on which the Tenancy Bill would be introduced as the 
weather was getting hotter at Lucknow. During the course of the debate M, A, K. 

Sherwani accused the Government of winning over the Opposition members 
by bribing them in the shape of honorary magistrateships. Thereafter, the 
proceedings were dull, when the Encumbered Estates x\mendmcnt Bill was under 
■■discussion. ■ 

Treatment of Shia Prisoners 

25th. MAY The Council discussed, today a short-notice ^ resolution moved by 
Syed Kalbe Abbas to discuss about the treMment of the Bhia prisoners in various 
jails in the matter of messing arrangements, classilication of prisoners, restriction in 
freedom of association etc. The resolution covered a wide range of subjects. The 
mover made a speech lasting for more than an hour and a half. The Minister of 
Justice made an equally lengthy reply, categorically replying to all the points men- 
tioned by the mover. He said that the Government was doing everything possible 
to satisfy the demands of those prisoners, yet in spite of this fact a campaign of 
vilification w^as going on against the Government Incidentally, he paid a tribute to 
the inspector-general of prisons who had proved himself very elKcient in regard to 
affording facilities to jail population despite the criticism against him that he was a 
bigoted Sunni. The resolution was, however, withdrawn by the mover who was satis- 
fied with the assurance given by the Minister of Justice that the grievances of the 
prisoners mentioned by him ‘would be looked into. One important feature of today’s 
debate was that not more than 15 members were present in their seats and on one 
occasion the Chair^s attention was drawn that there was no quorum. 

The Council adjourned after adopting the Municipalities and District Boards 
(Amendment) Bills for postponing general elections due to be held this year. 
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ENCUJlBEEjED ESTATES AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 

26tli. MAY : —There was au interesting passage-at-arms between Dr Mam Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of Justice when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading stage to-day. The Minister of Justice eongratnlatevd himself on 
the easy |.>assage of the bill. /?. Bf Mohan Lah deputy leader of the Opposition, who 
followed hiin/T‘ongratulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
piloted this bill and also on accepting several amendments moved by the members, 
br. Earn Ifgran Singh^ who did not like these mutual congratulations, began to narrate 
what, according to him , seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that the 3rinis\~er brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanted a catego- 
rical answer from the Minister whether it was so or not. The ^linister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation, 

OUIHI COUIITS AilEND, BiLL 

l)i\Mam l/g rah Singh matter when the Oiidh Courts Amendment 

Bill was under (Uscusslon. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
appointment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not reply,. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Earn 
Ugrah Singh by his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 

In the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju. The result of the divi- 
sioTi was that eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neiitnd. The Prm gave a chance to those who remained neutral to 

f ive an indication of their mind, thereby relieving him from an awkward position. 

s no one came to his help he gave his vote in favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamuiion by the Opposition members. The Council passed 
the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill. 

Consolidation of Holdings Bill 

27th. MAY:--The Government sustained two defeats today when the House 
accepted the two amendments moved by Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
object of the first amendment -was to lodge protests against the Government for exclu- 
ding zamlndars and limdiords from the benefits proposed to be conferred by this 
measure on the tenants. The other amendment was a minor one which wanted to 
include the proprietor, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the members who s])ake on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Government » viewpoint in not giving the right to the 
isamindars. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

29tli. MAYi-The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the 3rd. July to reassemble in Lucknow. Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was 
|X>Btponeii on the motion of Rai Bahadur Mokanlal so that, during that interval, 
efforts for reaching an xinderstanding with the Government might be made. 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 

Winter Session— Patna— 16th. January to 14th. February 1939 

M0NEY-LEND3SRS (Regulation OF Tban-sactions) Bill 

Tlie winter sessioii of the Bihar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the January 1930 with a heavy agenda/ Mr. Mam Daijalu Sinha, Speaker 
was in the chair. The proceedings began in a comparatively sombre atmosphere, 
occasioned by a reference to the death of a number of members made by the 
Speaker, and tributes were paid by all sections of the House, which then adjour- 
ned till the next day, the 17th/ January when the hon. Mr. A?iz£<7raAa Aara/ft a 
moved the Money-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal liiose 
sections of the Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and voi<l 
by the Patna tiigh Court recently. Discussion arose as to the right of the Provin- 
cial Legislature to enact measures wdthin the Provincial List and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which had virtually deprived the Provincial Legislature of those 
rights. The matter was not pursued further when the Go\'enunent spokesman 
pointed out that the decision of the Federal Court w’as awaited. In the meantime, 
the Provincial Government had considered it necessary to rectify those defects 
which had been pointed out by the High Court. The motion for refmTing the Phil 
to a Select Committee, moved by Mr. Mahomed Yu7nis, Leader of the Iiidependent 
Party, was not accepted and the House proceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill which was eventually passed. 

Refund of Cess Bill 

The Premier then moved the Bihar Refund of Cess Bill which sought to alTord 
facilities to landlords in connection with the refund of the amount of cess 
paid in excess. A motion, moved by Mr. G. P. N, Sinha, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

The next twm Bills which were moved by the hon. IMr. Sri KrisJma Simhaj 
Premier and Leader of the House, and were passed, were the General Clauses 
Amendment Bill seeking to bring into line the Provincial General Clauses Act 
with the Indian Generni Clauses Act, and the Cess Amendment Bill aimed at 
reducing the rate of interest on the arrears of Cess ]}ayable <Urect by proprietors 
or tenure-holders to tlte Government or by rent-free tennreholder to ))ropi‘ietors, 
besides certain formal amendments with a view to bringing the references to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Cess Act up to date. 

Reduction of Settled Rents Bill 

18th. JANUARY The Premier moved to-day for <*onsideration of the Kosi Diara 
(Reduction of Settled Rentsl Bill. The Bill is a special measure seeking reduction 
of rents settled for fifteen years between 1923-31 under the Biliar Tenancy Act 
for the area comprising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi in 
Korth Bihar. At the time of preparing the record of rights in these villages the 
prices were high, but subsequently the trade depression hit the peasantry hard. 
The Bill wms necessary to give the peasants relief since the period of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. \ motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
was movm by three members. One member suggested that section 113 of the 
existing Act be modified in order to achieve the purpose of the Bill ' instead of 
bringing foi-ward fresh legislation. The suggession was supported by some Con- 
gress members. Mr. Baldev Sahay, Advocate-General, explained the necessity for 
the Bill from the legal aspect. Mr. 0* P. iV. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, 
pointed out the special nature of the tract in which the river Kosi lay. The 
river itself, which often shifted its source, caused havoc on the countrysiile by 
hoods. The Premier, explaining the intention of the Bill, said that it was 
necessary because of the hardships felt by the Inhabitants of that area. The 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

Mioa A'ct 'Bbfbal Bill ' 

The Premier next moved for consideration of a Bill seeking to repeal the Bihar and 
Orissa Mica Act, 1930, which had been enacted in order to check and prevent 
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tlieffc of and illicit dealings in mica. The GoTernment si^okesman explaining the 
obieefc of the Bill, said that the Prime Minister recently visited the mica mining 
areiij where it was generally urged that the Act should be repealed. The Premier, 
after examining the" administration of the Act, found that its operation had not 
been successful in preventing theft of mica. On the contrary, the Act had put 
unnecessary restraint on the 'mica trade and harassed small traders and diggers? 
many of whom had been driven out of business. Therefore, he considered it 
necessary to repeal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Members representing the constituencies where mica min- 
ing areas ai^ situated supported the Bill, urging repeal of the existing Act. Sri- 
Mali Sarasiuati Dehi (Congress) pointed out the hardships experienced by small 
traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the election promi- 
ses held out by Congressmen of the Province was that Mica Act would be repealed. 
The Act proved*' favourable only to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of middlemen diggers. The Bill was passed. 


Public Safety Act Eepbal Bill 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, next introduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Eepealing Bill which was passed without discussion. 
The Bill sought to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Pulilic Befety Act, 1933, and the 
amending Act of 1936 which was due to expire in 1941. The lion. Mr. Sri Krish7ia 
Sinha, Premier, in the course of his speech on the objects and reasons, stated 
that it was necessary to repeal the Act, because it had been used in the past 
to stifle the legitimate aspirations of the people and might be so used in the 
future. 

Hazaeibagh Train DmsTEE 

mth. JAHBAEY The necessity for the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
consisting of oiHeials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of the train disaster 
near Haaaribagh Bead on January 12 -was .unanimously urged by the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Sukiilal Sifigh (Congress) moved that a Committee of officials and non- 
ofiieials be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Speaking for the Government, Mr. 
Kruhna Ballabh Sahay said that the Government were in full sympathy with the 
objects of the motion and would take up the matter with the Government of India. 

Dow'ey EesteainT Bill 

20th. JANUARY The following non-official bills were introduced to-day :—Mr. 
Jamuna Prasad Singh's Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr. Tajmul Hussain's 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, Mr. YTinus’s Local Self- 
Government Amendment Bill, the Municipal Amendment Bill and the Mussalman 
Wakf Bill and Mr. Sukhlal Singh'^ s Dowry Restraint Bill. 

Moving for reference to the Selec.t Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or offering dowry in mamages, Mr. Sukhlal Singh pointed out the 
evils of the system and the hardships caused by it to the poorer classes. The 
measure, he said, had been favourably received. Mr. M. Yunus, while expressing 
agreement with the principle of the Bill, said that the mesasure was difficult to put 
into operation. However, if the measure could bring about a wholesome social reform 
technical difficulties should not be alloived to stand in the way. He pleaded for the 
Muslim view in regard to certain provisions of the Bill being borne in mind during: 
the Select Committee stage. Srimati SaraswaU Devi (Congress) strongly advocated 
abolition of the system which she said had led many young women to commit 
suicide as their parents had been unable to provide the necessary dowry for their 
marriage. Biimati Sarada Devi (Congress) considered tiie dowry system a stigma on 
Hindu society, which had resulted in the sacrifice of many young lives at the altar 
of a social fetish, which must be removed. Mr. Vindheshwari Prasad Varma 
(Congress) held that a measure like the present one had to be enacted sooner or later 
and if the Muslims churned a dowry or maintained that dowry formed an important 
part of wedding ceremonies such exemption as demanded by them might be acceded 
m. Jagat Naratn Lai, Pariiamentey Secretary, supporting the motion for reference’ 
to the k, elect Committee, said that it was necessary to adopt some measure to stop a 
prphee Yhich persisted in spite of resolutions psssed by tie Kayastha Conference Ad 
other bodies. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday nkt. the 23 rd. January 
when, replying or behalf of the Qoyemment, Mr. K. B Sahay, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, rrfut« the contention that the Bill _ could not be taken up since it involved 
* change in Hmdu law, and said that the Bill could be amended to permit the offer- 
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ing of religious gifts. It was also suggested that the Bill might be made n on-appli- 
cable to Muslims if Muslim opinion so desired. The Government did not want to 
oppose the measure._ He expressed opposition to the suggestion for exemption of volun- 
tary dowries, since it was difficult to prove that a dowry w'as a %^olimtary one, as also 
to define the term dowry. He favoured reference of the Bill to a Select Committee for 
effecting inaprovements to the Bill with a view to preventing opportunities for evasion 
of the provisions. The House agreed to the motion for reference to a Select Committee 
with a single dissentient voice. 

Suppression of Prostitution Bill 

23rd. JANUARY :~-The House took up for consideration the Suppression of Prosti- 
tution and Immoral Traffic Bill to-day. Mr. Tajamul Husain, the sponsor, moved for 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said other ])roviriees had cnatned simiiar 
legislation, tie referred to the report of the League of Nations, which had investigated 
the extent of the evil in countries in Asia, including India. Mr, Vindeshtcari Frosad 
Verma, moving an amendment for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion, said 
that certain matters in the Bill were controversial and certain provisions needed elucida- 
tion ; for instance, w'hether the offences mentioned in the Bill would be bailable, 
cognisable or compoundable. Mr. Bindodanand Jha, Parliamentary Secretary, saici 
that the Government had drafted a Bill for suppression of immoral trahe in women 
but no legislation was enacted as little response was met with when the Bill was circu- 
lated. He pointed out certain technical difficulties in the \vay of enforcing the mea- 
sure. He supported the motion for circulation on behalf of the Government. The 
motion for circulation was accepted by the House, which then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands foe Grants 

24th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the third sup- 
plementary demands for grants. Several cut motions were moved during a three- 
hour’s discussion on a supplementary demand for grant of Rs. 51,000 under the head. 
Public Health. This sum ineliidea Rs. 31, OC^ for the purchase of quinine and Rs. 
6,2CK) for the establishment of Kalaazar centres. The cut motions suggested, inter alia, 
the appointment of an expert committee to conduct research in the iheidenee of mala- 
ria and suggest methods for eradication of the disease, establishment of cinchona plan- 
tations in Bihar with a view to meeting the growing demand for quinine in rural 
areas and introduction of the Ayurvedic system of treatment to combat the ravages of 
malaria. The motions w'cre, however, withdrawn after Mr. Binodanand Jha, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, had enumerated the various measures the Government had under- 
taken or were contemplating in connection with the improvement of public health. 
He also assured the House that the Government would consider the various sugges- 
tions and adoi)t them as far as practicable. The discussion had not eoneluded when 
the House adjourned till the 6th. February when, after a heated discussion, the demand 
under Agrieuitiire was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Govern- 
ment’s reply. There was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. A cut motion to discuss the need for grants to district boards for construction 
of roads was pressed to a division and lost. After twro other demands had been voted, 
guillotine w’'as applied and the rest of the demands were passed, 

Bande Mataram in Schools 

The adjournment motion, in the name of Mr. MoMuddtn Ahmed, to discuss the 
situation arising out of incidents connected with the singing of the Bande Mataram 
song in schools, w’as taken up next. The mover, narrating the incidents, alleged that 
Muslim students, who objaded to the song, w^ere assaulted by Hindus, both students 
and outsiders. Considerable heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
Muslim members w’arned the Government of the grave and tragic possibilities that 
were likely to follow' if they did not settle quickly the question of the singing of 
Bande Mataram and the hoisting of the tri-colour nag which, they alleged, amounted 
to tyranny of the majority over the minoilty, Cries of ^shame’’ and ^withdraw” from 
tihe Congress benches greeted Mr. Jaffar Imam (Muslim League) when he said that 
Muslims did not consider Bande Mataram as the national song and added that those 
(Muslims) who did had sold themselves. He challenged Congressmen to hoist the 
tri-eolour flag on Government House dr the Assembly Chamber. Replying to the 
debate. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for Education, refuted the charge that the 
majority was trampling-over the. minority. , While rdterating the Congress claim that 
the tri-colour flag was a national flag, he described how the tri-colour flag and the 
Bande Mataram song came to be -the major symbols .of the OongrW' fight ior ^ fr«^ 
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dom. The GoTerrmient's intentions in this matter had been entirely misunderstood. 
The removal of the ban on the tri-colour Sag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on cHlucational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. He added that the 
Government had left the decision in the matter with the authorities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Government had issued instructions to 
them that before reaching a decision, due eonsideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if ‘permission to hoist the flag was accorded. While Mr. 
Mahomed Shafi was speaking, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 

■ Echo Gf Emma, I k Baena Village.'. , 

7tb. FEBRUARY The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr. Govind Pati 
TiimW (Coalition; to discuss the recent fl ring by the police in Barn a, Darblianga 
District, during Bakritl resulting in one being killed ana three being injured. Mov- 
ing the motion, Pandit Tiwari recounted the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the possibility of casualties being larger than estimated officially. 
He quesiioned the justification for firing and urged that steps should be taken 
to ]:»revent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members expressed 
dissatisfaction at the Governments reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justiflcaiion for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premie?' said that it was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving firing by 
the police. It had been urged that more police should have been detailed earlier to 
preveiit the incident*, yet firing had been criticised severely by members. The 

E roblem of cow -saeri tick* was most difficult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
ad the right to sacrifice cows. Muslims, howeiwer, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights. Hindus, on the other 
hand, attached diiVerent attachment to the cow, which they ' worshipped. It had been 
disputed whether the custom of cow sacrifice existed in that village. His information 
w'as that the custom existed there. The forces at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were limited and had to meet any eventuality. On January 23 and 25 
last, the Premier stated, the authorities visited the scene of the incident and 
■when apprehension of a breach of the peace was realised, a police force was de- 
puted to meet the situation. The man who was responsible for raising the agita- 
tion was apju'oaclied by the authorities and gave an assurance that nothing "im- 
tow’ard woubi happen. " Proper steps had been taken to see that peace was main- 
taineci. Firing was ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resorted 
to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he •would consider 
the points raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion -was talked out. 

Floods m Noeth Bihar 

The House discussed an unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharan Smha 
{Congress), wffiieh recommended to the Government to take immediate steps for the 
prevention of floods in North Bihar. The House at this stage adjourned till the 
next day, the 8th. February, when several Congress members criticised the Govern- 
ment for not having taken any practical steps so far for the mitigation of floods. 
Suggestions were made for raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
cha4 efetiveiy the hardships caused by the frequent floods, and to appoint experts 
to investigate the problem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immediate needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, said that he explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
to deal vdth the flood problem. Referring to the recommendations of the Conference, 
held at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by the Government regard- 
ing the constructions of bunds, he said that the Government were not committed 
either to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would follow the middle course, 
namel}* to construct bunds where necessary after consulting experts. A special 
Flood Officer had been appointed and the Government were engaged in conducting 
a survey of the Kosi area in North Bihar, which was subjected to heavy floods. Mr. 
A, N. Sinha, Finance Minister,, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
the Government, said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo ds and tenants 
by iner<msing the earning capacity of the people of tliose areas. Incidentally, 
It would be conducive to mitigating the distress caused by the floods. The resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. ' , - * 

Sugar Cooteol AcR'At Work 

SIh. torn. FEBRUARY :-The next resolution, moved by Mr. Barbans Sahay 
tOongress), advocated the appointment -ctf a committee to inquire into the Sugar Fac- 
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tories Control Act of 1937 and the riiles made thereunder. The mover questioned the 
utiiity of the Act and the rules so far as the peasants were concerned, and doubted 
whether the Act had proved to be of any benefit to the latter. The rules, he said, had not 
resulted in an increased yield of sugarcane crops in reserved and assigned areas. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the resolution, which the Government 
opposed, while most of the memDers, chiefly Congress, supported it strongly point- 
ing out the hardships caused by the Act and the rules to the growers owing to 
reservation. As a result of reservation, thej; ’experienced considerable difficulty in 
conveying sugarcane to the nearest mills, since in many cases the areas reserved 
or assigned to mills were situated at a great distance. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day. the Sth. February, when 
Mr. A, Af. 8 inha, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that while he 
did not defend anything which could be characterised as a defect in the working 
of Sugarcane Act and the rides made thereunder, he did not favour the appoint- 
mentbf a committee at this stage to enquire into the administration of the Act 
and the rules, which would interfere with the freedom and normal working of 
sugar mills and thereby affect the growers adversely. The Govern nient would 
consider carefully the criticisms and suggestions made by members for improve- 
ment in the operation of the Act and the rules. After the Government’s reply the 
mover of the resolution wanted to withdraw it, but some Muslim members 
objected ; the resolution was pressed to a division and lost. 

Legislation for. Beggar 

loth. FEBRUARY The Assembly devoted the entire day to^ discussing 
non-official resolutions, one of which recommended the introduetion ^ of legislation 
for declaring beggary an offence, and providing housing for old and inhrm beggars 
and segregating diseased ones. The resolution was withdrawn, after the Government's 
reply stating that legislation on the lines recommended was impractical at present 
in view of the religious sentiments attached to begging and the large expenditure 
involved. The Government would* however, investigate the whole question and 
take steps to check beggary as far as possible and segregate leprous beggars in asyiams. 

The House accepted a resolution urging the Government to issue a statement 
explaining the steps they proposed to take rcganling the removal of mitouehabiiifcy 
among the scheduled castes of the Province. The House then adjoiirne<l till the 13tk 

Bihar Labour ExQurRy 

13th. FEBRUARY :~Mr. iY. Chandra (Congress Labour) recommended to 
the Government to take “immediate and adequate steps against the Bengal North- 
Western Railway authorities for their refusal to co-operate with and their discoiirtesv 
to the members of the Bihm* Labour Enquiry Commit ee.” The resolution was 
withdrawn after a prolonged discussion and the Government’s reply to it. The mover 
enumerated instances of “discourtesy” shown to the members * of the Committee 
by the Superintendent of the Loco Workshops, Samastinur, who refused to give 
evidence or allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mr. A, N, Siuha, ^Onister 
for Labour, placed before the House a telegraphic communication received from the 
Agent, B. N. W. Railway, intimating that the Agent had no information about 
the alleged acts of discourtesy, that, non-co-openition with the Committee was 
not intentional, and expressing his regret. The Minister said that, though all the 
details about the incidents were not available from the railway authorities, the incidents 
appeared more to be the result of a misunderstanding than intentional. He 
assured the House that the Government would take strong action in case it transpircHi 
that there was any intentional discourtesy or attempt at non-eo-operation with the 
Committee. 

Bills Referred to Select Coiumitxees 

The House referred the Private Irrigation Works Amendment Bill and another 
Bill to Provide for the construction, im}>rovement and maintenance by the Provincial 
Government of certain irrigation, drainage, reclamation, sanitary improvement 
and flood alleviation works to a joint Select Committee of both the Houses of the 
Legislature. 

■ Mukioipal - Amendment Bill 

14th FEBRUARY -The 'House' agreed to the Finance Minister^ motion' to 
circulate for eliciting public” ■opinion the Municipal ■ Amendment Bill iatroducM 
by him. The Bill sought democratisation of municipal bodies by means ot removal 
of the system of nomination and replace the present joint electorate with reservafion 
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of seats for the Muslim community on a population basis. Provision was also made 
for the co-option of scheduled caste members up to one-twelfth of the total number 
of Municipal Commissioners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra- 
tion by empowering the Provincial Government to remove Municipal Commissioners 
for miscondoct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
During the debate on the Bill a suggestion for complete separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim members while Congress, scheduled caste, 
and women members demanded reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
women on municipal boards. The House then adjourned till February 20. 

BEdget Session — Patna— 20lh. February to 26th. April 1939 

Financial Statement fob 1939—40 

20th, FEBEUARY ^Bihar will have a balanced budget for 1939-40 but it will 
only be just balanced.’’ This observation was made by the hon. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan ShiKa, Finance Minister, in presenting the Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-4u to-day. Though no additional taxation 
measures formed part of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation ana that its introduction was inevitable. He 
envisaged the possibility of a large loan, amounting to about two and a half 
crores, being floated within the next few years to finance the rural grid electri- 
fication scheme. The year 1939-40, the Minister said, is expected to open with an 
0 ]>enmg balance of Rs. 70 lakhs. Revenue for the next year is taken at Rs. 
Wi lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue at Rs. 537i lakhs, leaving a 
small revenue surplus of Bs. 75,000. There is also a small excess of loans reco- 
vered over loans advanced, amounting to Es. 7J lakhs, out of ^vhich one lakh 
will be expendetl on the completion of earthquake recon stmction. This will leave 
a surplus of Rs. 7^ lakhs, which ^vill raise the balance to 77 J lakhs. The Fi- 
nance Minister, however, indicated that more than this surplus •would be required 
to meet the supplementary demands arising during the year and the Budget was, 
therefore, barely balanced. The increase in next year’s anticipated revenue over 
this year’s revised is about Rs. 19 lakhs, after allowing for a farther reduction 
of ten lakhs as a result of extension of the prohibition programme. The expen- 
diture charged to revenue exceeds the revised estimate for the current year by 
Rs. 33J lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22nd. to 24th. FEBRUARY — General discussion of the budget was resumed 
on the ^2nd ; mostly Opposition members participated in the debate. The deve- 
lopment scheme embodied in the Budget came in for most criticism, Mr. if. 
Yunu$y Leader of the Muslim Independent Party, said that one of the most 
important drawbacks of the Budget speech was that it belittled the political 
programme of the Ministry. He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
for the welfare of the peasantry and said, that they had enacted far too many 
le^slative measures to be of any real benefit to anybody. Several Muslim 
members bitterly criticised the Government for having made a grant of Rs, 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim of the Aligarh University 
to receive assistance was equally good. Other members pointed out that local 
needs in various directions in different part of the province were claiming the 
attention of the Government. A few others acknowledged that the Finance 
Minister had produced the best Butot possible under the circumstances and the 
limitations in which they work^i. The House had a night sitting on the 24th. 
when Mr. Eayman, representing the Anglo-Indians, urg^ the adoption of bolder 
schemes for checking floods re^iiardless m the cost. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Parlia- 
men tai-y Secretary, on behalf of the Government, repudiated the criticism that 
the Budget lacked vision, imagination and courage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not represent a complete picture of the financial position of the 
province. He pointed out tbat the purchasing power of the people could not be 
enhanced by a magic wand. It was governed by economic forces. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in preserving the credit of the province intact. This 
concluded the budget discussion and the House adjourned till the loth. March. 

Voting m ' BmBm : Demands 

,;pth. to aist MARCH t—Votinff on Budget demandsfor grants commenced on 
W Btii» Marche At the outset the House took up the consideration of “cqt” 
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motions to the demands imder the head *^Poliee”. The discussion was continued 
on the next day, the 16th. March, when the '‘protective qualities on the Clandhi 
Cap’^ and the possibilities of the growth of national eonscioiisuess among the 
police force by the use of Khaddar were pointed out through a {uit raotionr Mr. 
isT. B. Sahay, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government had 
purchased Khadi^ uniforms worth Es. 20,000 last year and this year had |)laccd 
orders for Khadi worth Es. 91,795. The cut motion was wiilulrawn on the 
assurance given by the Government that they would buy for tlie poliee 
uniforms ail the Khadi that the All-India Hpinners’ “Asso^daUou could 
supply. The grant for Es. 72,45,423 was then voted. Next day the ITtli. March 
the establishment of an Agricultural College in the province was urged by a “cuf^ 
motion, moved against the demand under the head. “Agriculiiire”/ the distaission 
on which occupied the whole day. The motion was withdrawii on the assurance 
given by Dr. Syed Mahiniid that the Government were ex[doring schemes for 
the complete reorganisation of education, keeping in view the needs of a-iricului- 
ral and industrial training and that the Government would examine the possihiUly 
of establishing an Agricriltiiral College. The House then adjourned till -^louday 
the 20th. March, when it vote<l the demand for Es. 10,20,730 in respect 
of agriculture, two cut motions having been witlulrawn after long’ dis(mssion. 
The motions sought to discuss the necessity for the improvement of llachhatir 
and Shahabad breeds of cattle in the province ami the ‘imsatisfaetory 
work done by the staff and the paucity of hands” in the Agricultural 

Department. Eeplying to the debate, the Government spokesman assured 
the House that no one was keener than the Government for the impjo- 
vement of agriculture. The Government had decided upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Shahabad and Sitamarld, A s 4,icme 
of work, prepared by experts invited fiom outside, had proved cosily and tiie 
Government were considering a revised and more modest estimate. Next day, 
the 21st March, dis ussion on two cut mouons agaiiist the demand in i^espect 
of “General Admi?iisi>radon accufled the enare day’s sitling The plea 
for a.'poin-ment. to Governmmt Services by means of a competitive exa- 

miaatiou was made through one cat morion, which was eventually with- 

drawn after an assurance by tae Government that they had accepted 
the principle of making appoint meats by com;>etition. Mr. K. B, Sahay, 
Faiiiamentary Secretary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying territorial 
and communal claims for represeatadon in the services did not allow the Govern- 
ment to carry out the principle. The next cut motion, which related to the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, wuis under discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 22iid. March, when after the Government 
spokesman had replied, the cut motion w^us wdtlidrawii. A ph?a to hohl 
the Assembly sitting at Eanchi, the summer cajdtal of Bihar, %vas next 

made by several speakers when Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Congress) moved 
a cut motion under the head “General Adniinistralion’’ to discuss the subject 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 60 voles to 15. In the cDorse 
of his reply, Mr. Krishna BallaM Bahay, Parliamentary Secretary, pointed out 
the dilBculties in the way of accepting the suggestions, namely the inadecpiacy of 
accommodation at Eanchi and the heavy expenditure which the proposal iiivolved, 
and said that the Government had heard the pros and cons of tiie case, and 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the necessity 
of establishing closer contact with Ohota-Nagpur, but added that the agitation 
for separation of Ohota-Nagpur from Bihar could not be checked by simply holding 
the sittings of the Assembly at Eanchi. The House, after voting a demand for 
Bs. 57,08,774 in respect of “General Administration ” adjourned till the next day, 
the 23rdi. March, when it voted, after a short discussion, a demand for Es. 
24,000 to defray the charges in respect of a capital outlay in regard to the 
electric schemes. The cut motions tabled against tlie demand were not moved as 
the Finance Minister suggested that the Government policy with regard to electri- 
hcation would be the better discussed during the debate on the supplementary 
demand on April 4- The House took up the demand for “Irrigation’’ and 
discussed two cut motions against it. Eeplying to the debate on the first cut 
motion which sought to discuss the desirability of making adequate arrangements 
for irrigation in North Bihar, Mr. A* N. Sinka said that the operation of the 
legislation passed by the House in ccmnection with major and minor irrigation works 
would go a long way to removing the want of iriigational facilities in the province. The 
.cut motion was withdrawn, and House adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March 

ei 
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wlien. it eonsitlorcd tlie foiirlL supplementary statement of expenditure for 1938-39 to- 
dav*.Vll tiemands, except a token demand for Es. 15 to defray the charges in respect 
of" preliminarv expenditure on the electrification scheme, were voted without 
discussion. A'tter prolongal discussion, a cut motion moved against the supplemen- 
tary budget in connection with the demand for the electrification scheme was 
negatived without a division and the token demand was voted. Air. Wilson Eaigh 
(Chota Nagpur, European), moving the cut motion, urged the desirability of explo- 
ring further facilities for buying electric power before embarking upon the scheme 
of building a Government generating station. He also suggested that foreign 
expert opinion be invited on the scheme. He opposed the suggestion of 
having a central power station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 
power houses on the ground of the possibility of a province-wide breakdown in 
the ease of sabotage or a natural catastrophe. Air. J, N. Lai, Parliamentary 
Secretary, replying, said that there was no necessity for consulting foreign experts, 
since the Technical Committee, which had examined the scheme, contained all- 
India experts, who had practical working experience of similar schemes in the 
country. Bihar was better fitted for the scheme in view of its better resources 
than other provinces. He said that the Government disapproved of the grid 
scheme and also Air. Haigh’s suggestion for buying power from private concerns. 
The House adjonrned till Alonday next, tire 27th. March, when it discussed 
and voted budget demands under the heads ‘^Irrigatloir’ and ‘Aledieald 
After discussion of a cut motion, dating which the need ^ for a comprehensive 
scheme of irrigation and prevention for fioods for the Province was emphasised, 
the demand for Bs. 14,58,56? vras voted. Next day, the 80th. March a budget 
demand for Rs. 25,240 to defray the charges in respect of collection of Agri- 
cultural Income-tax was moved by the Finance Alinister, Air. C, P. N. Sinha. The 
Leader of the Opposition, moving a “cut*' motion, pleaded for the postponement 
of the operation of agricultural income-tax for one or two years, on the ground 
of the inability of the zaminders to shoulder the burden of taxation at present# 
The Finance Minister^ replying, regretted that the Government could not agree 
to the suggestion. He said that the Government were fully aware of the condition 
of the zamindars and would instruct officers not to be unduly exacting in the assess- 
ment and realisation of the tax. He also said that since the tax was based on the 
net income of landlords, it took cognisance of poor rent collections. The House 
rejected the amendment, and voted the demand, as also other demands in respect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stamps and pensions, no “cut** 
motions l>eing moved m respect of these three demands. The House adjourned till 
the next day, the Stsl. March, when a cut motion against the demand for Education, 
which was discussed the whole day, also came under the guillotine, which was 
applied at 5 p, m. The cut motion sought to discuss the Wardha education scheme 
and raised a protest from Opposition Muslim benches against the secularity of the 
scheme. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Alinister, replying, said that the scheme 
made provision for moral instruction, which included the general principles of Islam 
and other religions, but he regretted that, owing to financial difficulties, the provision 
of teachers for the different sects for giving religious instruction in particular faiths 
was not possible. However, the school buildings, he assured them, would be available 
to ail communities lor organising religious classes at their own expense. With regard 
to w-education, the Minister said that the scheme as ap].)Iied in Bihar did not contem- 
plate co-education. Teaching in basic crafts was considered necessary by modern 
educationists. The guillotine at this stage was applied and all the 24 remaining 
demands were passed. Voting on Budget demands then concluded and the House 
adjourned till the W# April, 

iHcnnsioK OF Ex€hvmx> Abbas 

8rd. APBIL The Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 
by the Prime Mtmater on Alarch SO, recommending to the Government of Bihar 
“that His Alajesty^'s Government be moved through the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State to repeal the provisions of the Government of India Act of 
1935, winch distinguish the Excluded and the Partially Excluded Areas from other 
territories in British India, so that these areas be brought completely under the su- 
prvision and control of their respective Bes|x>nsible Governments. Support was 
lent to the resolution by all sections of the House. Messrs. Ignes Beck md Bomface 
Makra {Goahtion AbonginesJ, while supporting the resolution, wanted a career of 
selMetermimam** for Ohpta N^pur# Mr# Ignes Beck said that the Aboriginal 
Tahes xesidmg m the Excluded Areas wanted protection, but did not want seclTOon 
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He invited the present Ministry to “win the confidence of the Aboriginal people, 
saying that they preferred to have protection from their own conn try men. The total 
number of Aboriginals all over the country stood at about twenty-three millions, ai^d 
these should not be ignored, 

Muslim Wakfs Bill 

4tli. APRIL ;“~The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill intro- 
duced by Dr. 8yed Mahmud^ Education Minister, and referred it to a select commit- 
tee. The Bill sought to ensure proper administration of Wakfs by a Wakf Board, the 
entire cost of which will be borne through the levy of a contribution from Wakf 
estates in the province. The Government agreed to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tajamul Hussain (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 

The Markets & Dealers Bill 

5th. APRIL Dr. Sye^d Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, in- 
troduced to-day, the Bihar Markets and Dealers Bill, designed to provide for better 
control and regulation of markets, and for licensing shops and certain kinds of 
dealers in the province of Bihar. After a brief discussion, the House agreed to cir- 
culate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. The Assembly then adjourned till April 12. 

Private Irrigation Amend. Bill 

12th. APRIL The House held a brief sitting to-day and passed, with slight 
modifications, the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works (Bihar Amendment) 
Bill as reported by a joint committee of both l;he Houses. The amending Bill 
sought to remove certain defects in the original Act and empowered the Collector to 
construct and repair small irrigation works and realise the cost from the persons 
benefitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bill 

24ih. APRIL The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and mssed into law the first taxation measure adumbrated in the Budget speech of 
the Finance Minister, in which he had pointed out that the Government need^ 
additional revenue to implement the various development schemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor Spirit Taxation on Sales Bill, imposing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the province at the rate of one anna six pies 
per gallon. The Bill provided for the registration of retail dealers in motor 
spirit. Unregistered deala-s will not be permitted to sell such spirit in retail* 

Lac Control Bill 

Dr, 8yed Mahmud, Development Minister, next moved for the reference to 
a Select Committee of the Bihar Lac Control Bill, w'hich aimed at the rehabi- 
litation of the Lac industry safeguarding the interests of growers and small 
traders, regulating prices, licensing manufacturers, and constituting a Lac Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing provinces and 
States to advise the Government on all important matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. Discussion on the motion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday next, the 25th. April, w'hen the 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The Opposition motion for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion was negativea. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

The Government next sought permission to introduce the Bihar Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Bill. A discussion arose on a point of order, whether the 
Bill could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu- 
ced earlier in the session by Mr. Tajamul Hussain. Khan Bahadur Saghirul 
Haque, who occupied the chair in the absence of the Speaker, pointed out that 
under the rules a motion identical to the one introduced earlier in the session 
could not be introduced. Giving his ruling on the subject of admissibility of 
Mr. Jaglal Ghoudhry’s Bill, Ehan Bahadur Saghirul Haque said that he had 
read carefully the ruling ol Mr. Khaja Noor, Ficsident of me old Bihar L^Ma- 
tive Council as well as that of Sir B. K. Shanmukham Chetti. He was unable 
to see eye to eye with the Government with regard to the interpretation of the 
term ‘‘decision” as used. In the rule. That term, in the opinion of the Chairman, 
could only mean either the final acceptance or rejection of the measure and not 
some decision with re§ax4 : to -any „ intermediary step such as circulation or 
reference to select commilteat '' ^ 
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Aqbicuioteal Ihcome-Tax Bill 

'I'he Finance Mi?ii$ter then introduced a short Bill entitled the Bihar Agri- 
cultural luccimetiix {Second Amendment) Bill, which was passed quickly. 

Pejvate Ieeigafioh Works Bill 

2§th. APRIL .‘-—The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Biluir Lriviite Irrigation Works Bill* as reported by the Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned mne die. 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 

Winter Session — Bihar— 24th. January to 14th. February 1939 

The Tejiancy & Laho Eevenue Sales Bills 

The Winter Session of the Bihar Legislative Council comraenced at Patna on the 
24th. January, Two iion-ofhcial bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment Bill 

and the Bihar Inind Eeveuue Bales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. The first Bill, 
which sought to widen the scope of the grot nds on which an ajulication would 
be made to a District Judge for the appdiiHment of a common manager for the 
admiruarration of pint estates* tvas referred to a Beleet Committee. Ihe second 
Bill providing for information of the sale of an estate in deiaidt of land revenue 
being communirated dira;tly to the proprietor eoni erned evoked much discussion, 
aftei* which the Louse agreed to circulate tiic Bill for eikiriiij. rubiic oj inion. 

The Council also granred rennission :or ihe innodi.ciion o:’ G non-oficial 
Bills. Biich Bills inrroaiu-ed were Bihar hbeveiHion of IJndu Bh^amous Bilaniage 
Bill. Bihar Lfvisiaiive Aleinbeis^ Ihiviieges and Imvers Bill Bil ar lenan -y 
Beumd Amendment Bill, Bihar Lar:d Eevenu'e Bales Americlment. Bill, Bibar 
rreveiuion of Unequal Alardage Bill ainl Bihar public Demands Decovery 
Amendment Bill. Hr AAAnreA Alt moved that, the Bihar '^I’enancy Seconci 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Sir, Ali said that the 
object of the Bill was to jrovide for management of co-sharers^ estate by 
common manager. Be said that in many eases co-sharers of estates even did not 
kno^v as to how many shares they had in that estate. So, it would be better 
to make a law for the appointment of a common manager to such estates having 
a number of co-sharers. The Advocate-General informed the House that the 
Governmen t had no objection to the Bill but he pointed out that the appointment of 
a common manager might entail hardship on the co-sharers as they would be 
required to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous opinion of the 
Bouse, Mr. Mobarak AH's Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th. February. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

6tli. FEBRUARY -The Council to-day refused to take into consideration the 
Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 1939, by 11 votes to 8. The Bill, w^hich stood in 
the name of Mr. Mobarak Ali, sought to make estates tliat fall in default liable 

for recoveiy of arrears. 

Mr. Alaheshimr Frasad Warayan Bill to amend the Bihar Tenancy 

Act of 1938 W'as withdrawn after the Government's assurance that Bills of a more 
comprehensive nature relating to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Government early in April next. 

After prolonged debate, Mr. Funyadeo ^Aama withdrew the Hindu Biga- 
mous Marriages Bill. The Prime Minuter said that the Government were opposed 
to the BxlL firstly, becrause bigamy was not prevalent in India, and, secondly 
provincial legislation would not improve the position as it was impossible to restrict 
people marmng outside the ihovinc^^ Such I^islation by the Central Assembly 
would be better, as it could be enforced on all provinces. 

; Another social measure brought forward by the same member to prevent 
unequ^ marriages was agreed to be circulated to elicit public opinion. Two Bills 
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in the name of Mr. Gursahay Lal^ the Bihar Legislalnre Members’ Privileges and 
Powers Bill and the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill were withdrawn by 
the mover. 

The House referred to a Select Committee the Bihar Land Bevenue Bales 
Amendment Bill moved by Mr. Moharak AH, which wns designed to give informa- 
tion regarding sale of an estate in default of payment of land revenue directly to 
the proprietor. 

Non-officials Resolutions Discussed 

7th. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council commenced the discussion of non-ofiicial resolu- 
tion on the 7th. and continued it on the nest few days. Khan Bahadur Ismail moved 
the following resolution “This Council recommends to the Government of Biliar to 
be pleased to recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five per cent on A and B class of loans respectively advanced to sutferers 
of eathquake under the Natural Calamities Act be reduced to t\vo percent pex annum 
in view’ of the perpetual economic depression and other causes afiecting adversely the 
means and resources of debtors.” The Khan Bahadur said that in 1936 there oeeurreci 
terrible earthquake rendering the x>eople of Bihar homeless and causing immense loss 
to them. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount of money from India 
Government and distributed it among sufierers by w^ay of loans. Soon" after there 
was economic depression, w’^hich crippled the resources of the people specially the 
borrowers. They w’ere rendered nnable to pay the high rate of interest on their loans. 
So it w’as highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be reduced to two per 
cent. Mrs. Malcolm Siytgh moved an amendment that no amount of interest be hence- 
forth realised from the borrowers. On the permission of the House the resolution and the 
amendment was wdthdrawn. On the next day, the 8th. February, a resolution moved 
by Mr. ciatish f handra Smha recommended to the Government to take necessary 
ste] s for conveving to His Majesty’s Government a request for constituting the 
Cliota Nagpur division and the Bantai Parganas district into a separate GoveriiOT’s 
Province. 9 he mover dwelt at length on the history of the above area and the need 
for its fomation as a separate province. He also detailed the racial, cultural, geo- 
grarhical geological, financial an.d political reasons for the constitution of a separate 
province. Ee| lying to the debate, the Afru^shiv said that the qnesTlori had 

been examined at length, 'hhe luhii-ii al reasons w’hy the area simuld not be cons- 
tituted as a serarate ]TOvince, he saidj w’ere iinguisiic and cultural. The area could 
not be attaehca lo Bengal. The aboriginal ])Oivalation formed twenty-five per cent of 
the total X‘ObBlation of the area. On this ground also separation could not be 
advocated. Hie tract w’as more similar to Bihar both linguistically and culturally, 
Ihe Premier quoted figures extensively in support of his argument. He added that sepa- 
ration wuuld result only in additional taxation to meet the cost of administration 
of the territory which was still a backward area. The present Government had already 
adopted various measures for the amelioration of the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur. 
A resolution recommending the establishment of boards in each division in 
order to bring about better relations betw’een landlords and tenants, as also betivecn 
creditors and debtors and to settle disputes between them was moved by Mr. Gur 
Sahay Lall and lost by 7 votes to 1. 

Mica Repealing Bill 

loth. FEBRUARY ‘.-—The House discussed non-official Bills to day. Rai Brijraj 
Krishna moved that the Bihar Mica Repealing Bill as prassed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act was doing 
immense harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the effect of confining the 
mica industry in the hands of a few big miners. Its working had proved that the 
small dealers had been driven out altogether from the field of mica business. 
Besides this the purpose for w’hich the Act was enforced was not altogether served. 
All the people in the mica area had been vehemently opposed to the Act The 
Government also had very insufficient income from the working of this Act, There 
was therefore no reason why this Act would be retained on the Statute Book, It 
must be repealed outright The House unanimously passed the Bill. 

Public Safety Act Repeal Bill 

The Council next considered the Bill meant to repeal the Bihar Public Safety 
Act- Mr. Brijnandan Prasad moved that the Bihar Public Safety Repealing Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Moharak AU 
Said that he was under impression that all the other repressive measures would be 
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re]>ealed* There were still the CrimiBal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws 
Etili existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Government to see that the repealing of this Public Safety Act might not encourage 
tile people for no-rent campaign. This Act was being repealed but the 0. 1. D. 
people were still reporting meetings and dogging the people. The Bill was then 
passed unanimously. 

Aoeicultxjral Income Tax Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Mobarak Alt demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post under section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt. The Bill was unanimously passed, 

MONEY-LENBEES (EEGtlLATIOH OF TeAHSACTIONs) BILL 

The House then took into consideration the Bihar Money-Lenders (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. Gursahai Lai demanded that the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill and the Bihar hloney-Lenders Act should be embodied in one compre- 
hensive Bill. There was no reason why the present Bill and the Money-Lenders Act 
should work separately. The Advocate-General did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was then unanimously passed. 

Pkevate Irrigation Works Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY iSat Brijraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihar Minor Irrigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land Eeclamation, Banitary Improvement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill be 
leferred to a Joint Belect Committee, The House then adjourned till the 20th. February. 


Budget Session-— Patna— -20tli. February to 27th. March 1939 

Bands Mataeam in Schools 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February w^hen 
after the prescntalion and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
15th. March, when replying to a question of Khan Bahadur Ismail regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and “Bande Mataram” song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Mahmud said that the Government were aware that hoisting of the National Flag 
and singing of ‘'•Bande Mataram” song had been made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Sluslims, but they believed that their policy in regard to these two matters 
bad been misconstrued and misrepresented. The policy of the Government with 
regard to these was that in educational institutions the National Flag could be 
hoisted over the buildings only with the permission of the school or college authori- 
ties. If the latter gave such a permisdon the Government w'Oiild not interfere wdth 
their discretion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Flag. 
With regard to the/‘Bande Matram” song. Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 
policy had been entirely misunderstood. All action that the Government had taken 
m regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
commiinity. It was according to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decide to impose certain restrictions on the singing of “Bande Matram” song 
in schools and colleges. Continuing Dr. Mahmud said that the first two stanzas of 
the song contained in them absolutely nothing that was either objectionable from 
religious^ or any otlier points of view or that could offend the susceptibility of any 
community. The Government regarded the first two stanzas wholly unexceptionable 
but even then Uiey had impressed upon the authorities of the schools and the colleges 
that the siimlng of the first tw^o stanzas should -be made obligatory. Proceeding, the 
Minister said that the Government had issued instructions encouraging the singing 
of late Mr* IqbaPs song. The Government had thus tried to meet the objections of 
the Mussalmans in so far as they had intrinsic value. Proceeding further the Minis- 
ter said that the Government had removed the ban that existed against the National 
Flag and the “Bande Mataram” song but they would never insist the school or the 
imilege authorities' hoisting of the Flag. 

House held a general discussion of the Budget from the 16th. 

• ^ Uie March and the fourth Supplementary Budget on the 27th. March. 
It .adjourned mm dm, . 
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May Session — ^Pataa— 4lk to ISih. May 1939 

The Muhicifal Amendme!n"t Bill 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 4th. May 1939 and held a yery 
brief sitting. The House considered the ^pointment of a Joint Se!e.*t Committee of both 
the Chambers for reporting on the Bihar Municipal ximendment Bill 1939. The 
motion proposing names from the Upper House, moved by Mi\ Eai Brijraj Krishna^ 
Leader of the Congress Party in the Council, was passed after a short discussion 
on the merits of the new system of joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities, envisaged by the Municipal Amendment Bill. Khan Bahadur Ismail^ 
Leader of the Opposition, protesting against the system, said that it was not accep- 
table to Muslims, He also said that no Muslim member of the House would agree 
to serve on the Joint Select Committee as long as this provision was not changed. 
Even if one or two Muslim members agreed, they would not be re];>reseritative of 
Muslim opinion and their agreement to the provisions of the Bill woiilcl not be accep- 
table to the Muslims. The President said that co-operation in the work of a Select 
Committee could not be interpreted as agreement with the provisions of the Bill. 
The Leader of the Congress Party and other members of the House stressed the nee<l 
for the leader of the Opposition lending his services and said that his services ami 
counsel were indispensable. It was also pointed out that Khan Bahadur Ismail 
could help in changing the provisions of the Bill which he considered to be undesi- 
rable by serving on the Committee. The motion, which included Khan Baiiadur 
Ismail’s name in the personnel of the Committee, was passed. The House then 
adjourned till the 8th. 

Agriculturaxj Income-tax Amend. Bill 

8th. MAY The Council passed the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amend* 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Bihar Private Irrigation Work 
(Amendment) Bill. When the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bill 
was under discussion, Mr. Mobarak AU moved an amendment to provide that m 
assesses would have right to sue the Government in law court to question the 
validity of a notice of assessment and he would be entitled to realise from them the 
cost of such suit. Subsequently he withdrew this amendment and mov^ another to 

f rovide that if an asaessee sued the Government in civil court to question the vali- 
ity of the notice of assessment of this tax issued against him b^ore the 25th» 
April 1939, he would be entitled to receive cost of his suit. 

Private Irrigation Works Amend. Bill 

Mr. Brijnandan Prasad next moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
( Amendment ) Bill be taken into consideration. The mover said that the 
object of the Bill was to compel the landlords to give sufficient irrigational 
facilities to the kisans by amending the Bihar Private Irrigation Works Act. 
The lands were deteriorating day by day the effiect of which was that the 
kisans were unable to raise more crop. Ihis Bill was intended to restore 
the whole irrigation system of Bihar so that the kisans might have enough 
facilities for irrigation to improve their lands to raise more crop. 

The Public Works Bill 

9th. MAY The Council to-day passed the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
(Amendment) Bill and began the consideration of the Bihar Public Works Bill. Mr. 
Gursahai Lai distinguished the two Bills by stating that the amending Bill aimed at 
the improvement of inner system of a inigation of village while the Bihar Public 
Works Bill, which was a new measure, was intended to constniet and maintain outer 
system of irrigation. The inner system consisted in storing water of village inside it 
for irrigation purposes, while the outer system comprised of bringing water from out- 
side places and storing the same in village. The Bill also aimed at reclaiming was^ 
lands, draining out supeiHuous water, maintaining village sanitation etc. The Bill was 
passed on the next day, the 10th. May. 

Motor SpiEm Taxation Bill,' ' / 

11th. May : — Saj Brijraj Krishna^ Leader of the Cfengress njovW 

that the Bihar Motor Spirits Bill be taken into consideration. The Opposition 
wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee. The House agreed to 
adjourn in order to disenss the matter outside" and arrive at an agreement if 
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poSBible, The lionse reassembled at 2 p. m., but adjourned for tbe day without 
arriving at a dcvisiou whether the Bill should be referred to a select committee or not. 
Measuees to Check Communal Teoubles 

12tk MAY After ]>assmg the first reading of the Motor Spirit ( Taxation 
on Sales ) Bill, the Council discussed this after-noon the adjournment motion 
moved !>y Kha?i Bahadur 8, M, Ismail regarding the instructions issued by 
the Government recently wdth regard to the policy to be followed by officers 
in commimai troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail said 
that, without censuring the Government, he wanted to know the circumstances 
that let! the Govern meat aclopting the “drastic measures/^ He wanted the Govern- 
ment to convince the House of the need for issuing such orders, and contended 
that the mere fact of what^ happened in Gaya on May 6 and 7 did not 
constitute substantia! ground for the Government arriving at such a decision. 
Borne members emphasised the need for vigilance on the part of the Government 
to prevent, otiicers from misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 
Finance ^kliiiister, j\Ir. A. iV. Sinha^ replying to the debate, said that the orders 
had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
province and to prevent a further detenoratiou of the situation. Ble said that 
the Government rvcrc fuiiy aware of their responsibilities, and assured the 
House that the lunvers given to officers wmuld not be abused. After the motion 
had been talked oiu, the House adjourned till the Ijth. 

Motoe Bfieits Taxation Bill (contb.) 

MAY^ t-'-Thc Bihar Motor Spirit { Taxation on Bales ) Bill was passed 
by the (bmidl to-day. ^ Mr. Gars.^hen^ amendment seeking reduction of 

the rates of taxation^ from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 
ttm vo+es to three. Beyerai amemimenrs, mairdy of a drafting nature, were 
ado’ded. As a rescit of an o ’>ial amem.Imont being acceyued the penalty for 
an unauthorised retail sales of motor spirit was reduced from Es. 1,1)00 to 
Ks. 5C1). A new clause, providing for exem )tion to any motor spirits or class of 
motor spirirs by notlhcarion, was added by an official amendment. The Bouse tlien 
adjourned till the IStli. B!ay, when after twenty minutes^ sitting daring -which the 
Bifiar and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House was prorogues 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 

Budget Session — Shilloisg— 9lh. March to 6lh* April 1939 

Financial Statement for 193940 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the Stb. March 1939 with Mr. ^ Bmanta Kumar Das, Speaker in the 
chair. After interpellations, the Finance Minister, the HoiUble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed presented the Budget for the year 1939-40 and in doing so said “It 
should not be forgotten that we are carrying on the Government m the 
province under an irresponsible Centre, and almost under the shadow of 
the scheme of the All-India Federation which has been rejected not only by 
the National Congress but also by other^ political organisations and the Princes 
and the people of the States”. The following is the Budget at a glance : 

Revenue Receipt for 1933-39 : -2,64,24,000. Revenue Expenditure :—2.6S 86,000. 
Deficit 462,000. The Budget Estimates for 1939-40 show a deficit of Rs. 17,39,000, 
Receipts arc expected to total Rs. 2,84,43,000 and expenditure Es. 301,84,000. 

The Finance Minister announced that the Government proposed to bring in 
five taxation measures immediately, the important being the levy of a tax on 
agricultural incomes, petrol and lubricant oil. Others are tax on amusement, 
betting, foreign liquor and other articles of luxury. The Minister said that 
levy of a tax on agricultural produce was estimated to bring in a revenue of 
about Es 25 lakhs. The Government proposed to spend a portion of the amount 
from this source on the labour population in tea gardens. The tax, at the rate 
of two annas per gallon on petrol and three annas on lubricant oil, was 
estimated to bring an income of about Rs. 4 iakhs a year. Another measure 
for which the assent of the House was being sought was levy of a tax on 
the sale of goods. The Finance Minister observed, “If the Legislature will pass 
these measures at an early date and we are assisted by all sections of people 
in tapping the sources of the provinces, we hope, to have in 1939-40 not only 
sufficient revenue to cover the deficit which has been shown above but also 
something to spare for supplementary grants for the purpose of pushing our 
schemes of improvement either actually formulated or in the course of preparation. 
Honourable Members will have realised that the net result of all these transac- 
tions for future year is that we may expect a revenue surplus of about Es, 12 
lakhs at the close of the year. Taxation is never popular. I nave this satisfaction 
that the taxes I have proposed are nather harsh nor such as incidence of which 
will fall on the poor. They have, on the , other hand, been resorted to with a view 
to carrying out our programme of prohibition and projects for additional expendi- 
ture for national^ development and reconsfet-uction. The policy of the Government 
in getting rid of drink and opium revenue will increase the spending power of the 
masses which will mean corresponding benefit to the agriculturists and trading 
classes, as the masses, with more money to spare, will spend it on the purchase of 
goods. The Government proiX)se to take a loan of Es. 50 lakhs, payable after 20 
Years, with a Sinking Fund to which an annual contxibution of Es, 2,15,000 will 
be made from revenue in order to pay of* outstanding dues to enable the Government 
to grant a loan to local bodies for their water supply schemes and also start schemes 
mYoifiag large capita! expenditure.” ' 
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■^10 MAE. *59 1 . AGBlCULTtJEAL INCOME-TAX BILL 

Ageicultoeal Ihcome-tax Bill 

lOtb. MARCH Tlic Assembly divided twice in tbe course of 15 minntes this 
evening to take a decision on the Assam Agricultiiral Income-Tax Bill, 1939, Intro- 
duced by the Finance Muiister, The Finance Minister also moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of six members. Sir Mohd. SaaduHa^ Leader 
of the Opposition, moved an amendment to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion, which after discussion occupying two hours, was negatived by 56 votes to 23. 
The European Group enbloc remained neutraL When the original motion came be- 
fore the House, the Opposition again claimed a division, but the original motion was 
carried by 56 votes to 31. This time the . Euro])ean Group voted against the 
Government. As many as ten speakers participated in the discussion. The Op])osition 
meznbers mainly attacked the Bill on the ground that its provisions w'ere hasty, 
unsympathetic and complicated and suggested that a better Bill be drafted. Supporters 
of the Bill maintained that they would never be found wanting when (‘ailed arson to 
bear a fair share of the national burden. The House also, on the motion of the Finance 
Minister, took the Assam Sales Tax Bill 1939 into consideration. 

General Discussion of Budget 

llth. to 4tli. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the lltli. 
i\iarch. The opposition opening the discussion criticised the biuiget, that it did not 
intdiide measures for improvement of general condition of "all peo]le, but had 
introduced a ])olicy of favouritism to win over members with public money, sonic 
speakers charged the Government with having introduced an atmosphere of intense 
corruption and have subordinated provincial inde|.>endence to the dictates of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their destiny from outside. The House 
adjourned after eight speakers had addressed it. The debate w'as resumed on Monday 
nest, the 13tli. IMarcIi when only hve members participated in the discussion. 
Separation question of Sylbet and attitude of the Coalition Oovernment "were 
discussed. Dewan Ekliraur Roza and Dr. Baikia criticised the budget and for want 
of speakers the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March when the 
general discussion of the Budget concluded. 

The ‘Finance Bill 

16th. MARCH :--Th6 Assam Finance Bill,. 1939 was taken into consideration 
to-day. Mr. AkBhay Kumar Dm^a 'motion for approval of the Prohibition scheme 
and the expenditure involved within the limits of Es, 125,000, pending the submi- 
ssion of a supplementary demand,, was passed. 

A motion that the Assam Bale of Motor Spirits and Lubricants Bill be taken 
into consideration was then moved. The Finance Mmister^ replying to the Opposition 
criticism on this and the Finance Bill, said that motor buses and lorries were not 
included in the scheme of taxation and that proper measures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the motor dealing business from tiie province. 
Taxation on cycles would also be tried, Regarding the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, which also came up for eonsidexation, an assuranco was given 
that charity and educative shows would be €xem])ted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1938, was passed into law. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18 th. to Both. MARCH ‘.—Voting Oh Budget demands for grants commenced on tlie 
18 th. March, wdien the demands for grants tinder the head, '‘General Administration*^ 
came up for discussion. Mr. Atnjud 4 it moved the first ‘knit** that the whole pro- 
vision of Rs. 44,239 under the head '^Commissioners, which is in connection 
‘with the remaining post of CoiinmisBionership, be refused. The mover, 
explaining the object of the motion, narrated the history of the question 
of the abolition of both the posts of Commissioners and ’said that both 
the sides of the House had ahvays advocated it. The Premier^ replying, said that 
he was always ready to respect the wishes of the House and in fact the expendi- 
ture had been included in. the estimate not at the instance of the present Minis- 
try but in exercise of the special responsibility of the Governor. The Premier 
further said that though arguments were put forward in support of the retention of the 
remaining post of Commissioner as being necessary,^ the Goveimhiehl yrere ready toigo 
in the same lobby with the opposition over the question. The cut motion was passed 
without a division. Five other cut motions, were next discussed and wei^e either rejected 
by the house or withdrawn on the assurance given by the Government. The 
House granted' out of the demand, a^uip of 21,29,300 for 
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*'General Administration” and then adjotiraed till Monday next, the 20th, March, 
when iinnsnal heat marked the proceedings when the Bevenue Minister^ demand for 
grant of a sum not exceeding Es. 2,797,600 to defray the charges of land revenue 
came up for discussion. Out of 25 cuts moved 7 were discussed criticising the policy of 
the Government in not granting remission of land revenue in flood aflected 
parts of tenants and in not throwing open settlement reserves. On the 
question of not throwing open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion rvas defeated by 38 to 56 votes, Europeans en bloc voting against 
the Government. The cut criticising the government for not granting 50 percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand w^as not finished when the House 
adjourned till Monday the 21st, March when it granted a sum not exceeding Es. 
27, 97, ()(}() to defray the charges of land revenue administration, Es. 696,400 

for administration of justice and Es. 351,800 for provincial excise. 

Most of the cuts -were withdrawn. On the 24th. March demands for grants 

of Es, 1,48,600 under head *‘Eegistration”, and Es, 25,40,100 for Police 

were |)assed. Out of twelve cuts to the Eegistration demand two were discussed. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdrawn. Out of 23 cuts to 
the Police demand two were discussed- but lost. During discussion the Premier appealed 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Next day, the 25th March, the 
House passed the Premieres demands for a sx\m of Es, 3,596,100 under the head ‘Ad- 
ministration of Education/ Out of the 63 cuts, eight were discussed, two were rejected 
witliout a division and the rest were withdrawn. The most important “cut” motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university in Assam, The Opposition 
complained of the absence of a scheme for a university and maintained that financial 
difficulties should not stand in the way. They urged the pressing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous province. Borne members pleaded for two residential 
universities, one at Bylhet and the other at Gauhati, while others oi^posed the idea 
of establishing a univei’sity, maintaining that rural education demanded prior 
consideration. The Premier^ replying, assured the House that though the Congress 
believed in giving priority to rural Vacation for which a fund had been provided 
in the current budget, a scheme for a university would be ready by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Eeport, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Es. 776, 3(D under the head ‘Public Health^ Es. 10,60,700 under 
•Medical’ and Es. 6,11,(.€0 under ‘Agriculture.’ The European group’s cut under 
the head ‘Public Health’ to censure the Government having dispensed with the post 
of Dr. Eice of the Assam Me<iical Eesearch Society was lost by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government replying stated tliat it w^as felt tliat there was no necessity to 
maintain such a nigh salaried post. Next day, the 28th. March, the 
demands under the heads, ‘Industries, Es, 2,31,000 ; ‘Jails’ and ‘Convict Settlement 
Es. 4,53,300; ‘Civil Works’ ( excluding establishment ) Es. 36,86,900; ‘Loans and 
Advances’ bearing and not bearing interest, Es. 5,30,000, were discussed and passed. 
During the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a tannery school and for 
finding avenues for employment for the resources of the province for industrial de- 
velopment was stressed and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were eonsidering the ap|X)intment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, the 
March, all the demands for grants under heads Industries, Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Civil Works and Loans and Advances were passed. Altogether seven 
cut motions were moved and out of these six were withdrawn and one lost without 
division. Next day. the 30th. March, the increased number of Ministers and their tours 
came for severe criticism by an opposition cut motion when voting on demands for 
supplementary grants was taken up. Six opposition members supporting the motion 
made a vehement attack on Government policy of increasing expenditure. The spea- 
kers maintained that the Cabinet was not following Congress principle and saw no 
reasons why the Minister undertook extensive tours. Some excitement was caused 
when Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudkury^ ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mini- 
ster to condradict the statement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
Ms rec’ient Madras tour mid charged for first class. The Health Minister, who was 
not present in the House, had mready replied earlier that he had charged for the 
class he had actually travelled. The Premier replying justified the Ministers’ tours. 

Penance Minister^ giving a final reply, stat^ that they were not responsible 
for an increase in exjienditure and that the opposition by the cut motion wei’e 
mlj criticising the previous Cabinet’s action much more. He held that there had 
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been substantial saving in view of the Ministers’ accepting a lesser salary which 
saving had been utilised for public purposes. The cut was lost. All siippiementaiw 
demands and grants under heads veterinary, cooperation and mi seel Ian eons -^vere passeci 
During discussion on supplementary statement, Sir 3!ohd, Saa-iuUa, op|X)sitioii 
leader, urged for definite method for budgetary estimates in areas. He asked the 
Government to take up the matter with higher authorities. 

Agiuculturae Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

31st. MARCH The Fmance Minister moved that the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration, Mr, J. P. ClayUm 
(European Group), optiosed the motion, saying tliat the tea industry of the province 
would be adversely affa‘ted by the proposeii taxation. He argued that tea at present 
did not yield much profit, and as tea was consumed largely outside the jtrovince, It 
would serve as a tariff. He regretted the hurried way in which a Bill of such great 
consequence was being rushed through. Mr. Arun Chandra, Dei-uty Leader of the 
Congress Party, attacked the European Group who, he said, in sr-i^c of the Govern- 
ment’s promise that the tea industry would not be made to suffer, was not coming 
forward with sacritices but was standing in the w'ay of the country's progress. Sir 
M, Saadulla, Opposition Leader, advised postponement of the measure till the next 
session. Khan Sahib Mudabir Hussain opposed the motion, as in his view', “the contents 
of the Bill %vould disturb the Permanent Bettlemcnt, the liluslim Law’ as regards 
charity and the Hindu joint family system”. Hon. Mi\ Fakhruddin Ahmed, in the course 
of his reply, referred to a Privy Council ruling which held that ineometax legislation 
was no encroachment on the Permanent vSettlement, and assured the House that it 
was no encroachment upon Muhammedan la^v either. The decision held good in 
respect of the present case also. Proceeding, he said that the Government had the 
welfare of the tea industry in their mind and advised the planters to move for the 
repeal of the levy on tea in the United Kingdom. The motion w’as put to vote and 
carried by 56 votes to 36. 

The Saees Tax Bill 

1st. APRIL :-~The Assembly passed to-day the Sales Tax Bill, 1939, and accepted 
Mr. Fakhruddin AH Ahmed^s amendments to rectify certain errors. When the motion 
for the final passage of the Bill was made, obiections were taken by tire Opposition. 
Mr. Ashrafuddm Mohamad Chaudhury invoked the aid of Section 02 of me Assam 
Legislative rules, in which it is provided that, if any amendment be made, any 
member may object to the passing of a Bill at the same meeting and such objec- 
tion shall prevail unless the Speaker in his discretion allows the bill to be passed. 
He objected to certain legal features of the Bill and particularly the provision re- 
garding search at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhruddin 
AH Ahmed, Minister-in-charge, in his reply said^ that these objections were made 
to delay the passage of the Bill. These legal objections could have been raised at 
earlier stages. As A'egards the micstion of appeal it related only to confiscation 
cases and the consistency or otherwise of the legal aspects of the Bill could be 
tested in the law courts. The Speaker concurred with the Minister that these objec- 
tions could have been raised at the ‘consideration stage and he, in his discretion, 
ailowTd the passage of the Bill. The House then pased the Bill. 

Amusement & Betting Tax Bill 

In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Tax Bill, clause by clause. Out of twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
European group. Four were accepted by the Government and the rest were lost 
The most important amendment carried, stated that the tax shall not be charged on 
entertainments provided by the management of tea estates for the benefit of the 
estates labour force for which no charge for admission was made. The Bin vras 
eventually passed. 

Ihe Assembly also pased the Assam Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 
1939 and the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (amendment) Bill 1939, and referred 
to a Select Committee the Goalpara Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1939. 

The Sylhbt Tenancy Amjsnd, Bill ' ' " 

Srd. AFREi The Sylhet Tenancy '(Aanendment) Bill was iatroducirf to-day and 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select .OommittM w» moved ^ by Mr. 

Ahmed. The motion was passed at 4 p.m. after a c<mfttdewd>}e disenawm* Jfnnldw" Jiwf 

bul Hass&in Choudhuri, Jbetudn Mkhmur-Mojp.t Mduiana "AM'ui 

AMur Muhamant Mat4mi AMtd .MdMiSA'WM' 
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tlie Opposition spoke against the Bill on the ground that the Bill did not satisfy 
the modest expectation of the tenants. Babii Babmdra Nath Aditya and Babu 
Karuna Sindhu Roy from the Government side supported the motion. Mr. Aditya 
said that this Bill was far in advance of the Bill submitted by some of the 
members who spoke against the motion. Discontented tenants, he said, are a danger 
to both Government and Zemindars. The sooner this Bill is passed the better it 
would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move in the right direction. 

Music befobb Mosqub 

4th. APBIL A heated discussion took place to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Ainjad Ali, that, in the opinion of the House, the hours fixed for 
stoppage of music before mosques by the. Government Communique dated January 9, 
1939, published in the Assam Gazette of January 11. 1939, were not suitable, and 
interferetl with the religious prayers of Muslims in the province. The Premier* refuted 
the contention that the recent communal riot was the result of that communique. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 54 to 42 votes. Nine of the 
OpiX)sition members were absent. 

NoN'COnfidekcb m MmisTEY 

5th. APRIL A motion of *hio-confid€nce’^ in the Ministry was handed over to 
the Secretary of the Assembly, before the commcncemant of the day^s sitting. The 
motion was however later withdrawn. After question time, which occupied only ten 
minutes, the Speake?' called on Mr, Maqbul Hussain Cliaudhury^ to ask for the 
leave of the House to move his motion expressing want of confidence in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Maqbul Hussain informed the Sp'i^ker tliat he did not desire to move the motion. 
AG'EictJLTUEAi:i Lncome-tai: Bill (coktp.) 

0th. APRIL :--The Assembly to-day passed ■ by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly moved by the European group. Some 
of these were accepted and the rest were either turned down or were not moved. The 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved by the European Group. Mr. 
F, ir. Hockenhulh opposing the Bill, said that their olqectioji to the passing of the 
measure was inspired by the method of presentation of the Bill. He further said 
that the Bill could be considered in a special session instead of being hurried through. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuddin Ahmed also spoke opposing the Bill, the 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the mktclle class. Bir, Zahanuddin 
said that it would infringe upon the personal laws of the Muslims. Mr, Ashrafuddin 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it could not be passed on the same 
day on which amendments were made. The Speaker declared that the matter was 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the Finance Minister, 
the Bill was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. 

The Assam Finance Bill ^vas also passed with some changes proposed by the Govern- 
ment in view of the amendments to the Agricultural Income-tax Bill. The Assam 
Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Budget Sesgion— ShiUong~9tb, March to 13th. March 1939 

COMMISSIOKEBS POWBES DlSTEIBUTIOK BiLL 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 9th. March 1939 with the Honhle Rai Bahadur Eeramha Prasad Barua in the 
chair. The budget for the year 1939-40, was presented and the Hon hie Prime Minister 
out the introductory speech of Honhle Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance 
Mmister, who was at the time busy delivering Ms speech in the Assembly. After 
the speech was over, Hon hie Fakruddin Ali Ahmed introduced the Assam Com- 
missioners Powers Distribution Bill, 1939, and moved that the Bill be taken into 
consideration which was done without any dissentient voice. The Bill provided for 
the distribution of powers of CommissicHiers of Divisions in Assam, proviMng for 
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the discharge of powers devolving on Commissioners in the event of the remaining 
post of the Commissioner being also abolished. The house then adjourned. 

Geneeal Discussion of Budget 

loth, to 13th. MAHCH There was a full debate on the Budget on these days. 
The dominant note in the various speeches was the want of adequate provision made 
in the Budget for tackling the serious unemjdoyment existing in the province. 
Khan Sahih Maulavi Abdur EaMm Chaudhury pointed out that v;hile there was 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of cultivators almost nothing was being 
done to remove the distress of persons belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxation proposals he said, would hurt the middle classes in an indirect way 
and referred to the necessity of a medical school in Sylhet. Mi\ Monmohan 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give proper wages to Bul)si<iized doctors 
and asked the Government to request tea garden authorities to enrploy Assamese 
doctors only. He referred to the terrible miseries of uitcmployed youth to whom 
Government were indifferent and suggested that they should put themselves in 
touch with the Calcutta University Employment Bureau and maintain a register 
of unemployed youths in Assam. Mr. H* F. Gray ( Eiiroi’sean group ) welcomed 
the x^^'Dhibition scheme of the Government but emphasized ~^the necessity of 
preventive measures against smuggling. He deplored the hasty drafting of *the 
Agricultural Ineometax Bill and pointed out that double taxation involved in 
the Bill was not a sound one. Mr. H, Emhlen (rianting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast possibilities of fruit cultiire in Assam by means of 
which agriculturists might benefit considerably. He added that retrenchment rather 
than taxation should be the policy of the Government and thought that the 
subsidy of Es. 10,6CK} to steamer companies was unnecessary. Khan Sahib Mukun- 
uddin Ahmed referred to the question of unemployment and advised the Govern- 
ment to request tea companies and other private firms to give employment to 
local men. Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Rahvian^ Deputy President, said tnat women’s 
education did not receive the attention it deserved. The Government spends on 
secondary education Es. 8,42,894 for boys, and only Es. 89,373 for girls, 
present curriculum of studies for girls was unsatisfactory and suggested that 
domestic science should be included. Mrs. Eahman also suggested state lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish Sweepstake lotteries for the imxwovement of hospitals 
in Assam. The Premier, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi in his reply said that in proposing 
taxation measures they had in mind the needs of the masses and thought! that, 
taxation should fall on those who could pay. As regards the Eetrenchment 
Committee proposals, he said that these wei^e being carefully examined by the 
Government. The Government had not, as regards education, come to any decision 
on the question of the deprovincialization of Government high schools. In his opinion 
there was need for some model schools* As regards fruit culture he said that how- 
ever much the quantity of fruit might be, marketing facilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit had yet to be taught to the peo]>le. He agreed that an indus- 
trial survey of the province should be made and advocated the sprea<l of Hindus- 
than! in the province. Eef erring to the remarks made regarding the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no discourtesy was meant 
as some Ministers had to attend the Lower House as well. The House adjourned 
sim die on the 13th. March, 


May Session — Shillong— -Stii. May to 13th, May 1930 

Legisiative Officers' Salaried BiiiUs 

The May session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the Sth. May 1S30. 
The House passed the consideration stage of the Assam Miniate’ /Salari^: 

1938, the Assam Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s ' |Saltri©i and' AUowiucw)' 

1939, and the Assam FroMbiion .Bill, 1989. Discussing the principles of ,|h0 A««a 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill and Spate’s . and Deputy Bpeakte Biils, Mr*' 
Chandra Bhattacharjm pointed Out certain dififerenees in rile Bills, as, 

te would be getting a conveyance ■■allowance of Es. iOO'^pr numth,’' the 
would have a conveyance allowance , <^ Es^ 150 per month, feough um Wte. 4o# 
not travel as much as a Minister .The Ermier ^poInted out that' Ihey w«e guided'' 
by Congress principles in this matter* 
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PEOHiBmoN Bill 

Mr, Akskai/ Kuynar Dm, Minister for Excise, introducing the Prohibition Bill, 
pointed out that: while the existing Acts with regard to Excise only aimed at 
regulating trafiie in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating drugs, the present Bill 
aimed bringing about prohibition ox all transactions in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumption in the province. Mr. P. Muyiday, making his maiden 
speech, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure, 
in its xwesent form as Government had included in the Bill prohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances could they admit the principle of total 
prohibition of alcohol. He said that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on it. As the House had already passed the con- 
sideration stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 

The Djgboi Bteikb Echo 

6th. MAY ‘.—The adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Abdul Hai yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Hai chara- 
cteiijied the Government action in this matter as vacillating. The Government, 
he observed, wu\s leaning at times on the Company ^s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. lie read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government did to stop 
the “tyi'anny at Digboi'^ The motion sought to discuss the “failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has' totally crippled every important industry in the province, is causing extreme 
hardship and ctiscomfort and leading to danger of deterioration of public health 
\by the withdraw^ of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor- 
tunate filing incident with its potentialities for further breaches of the peace. 

" The Fi’emier, Mr. Gopinath BardoloL in his statement narrated the history 
of “-the strike and pointed out that the Government's attitude was one of strict 
Rcutrality and the Government was trying throughout the strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Bremier went to Makum on April 14, he found no 
party was agreeable to come to a compromise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Com|iany whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
persons immediately. Tiie reply was disappointing. When the Premier met the 
Union representatives, whose attitude w^as also disappointing, they made three 
piineipal demands, first the .reinstatement of the dismissecl persons, second, not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, bungalow servants should be recognised as Government servants. The 
Premier disapproveJ of the UnioiBs actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company \^ertainly did give provocation.’* When Mr. Bardoloi returned 
to Shillong and was considering 9ie question of appointing a conciliation board, 
he heard of the shooting incipient at Digboi. The Government had posted the 
millitary and police there to maintain order. 

Mokbylbhdees Bill 

Tire House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to the Lower House 
with a message asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper House, 

Notification Eescission Urged 

The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahirt, 
urging the rescission of the notification of October 9, 1911, relating to the ex- 
tension of Secjtions 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the CJhin Hills Eogulation V of 
1^6 to the partially excluded areas of theGaro, Khasi and Jaintia hills (exclu- 
ding the miinicipaiity and cantonment of Shillong) and the Mikir Hills tract. Mr. 
LaMri, moving the resolution, said that -accor^ng to those regulations, the Super- 

j Gf Police or the Deputy Commissioner of any areas specified in the 
schedule, might order any person for reasons to be recorded in writing, to leave 
that area wi-thin a given time if he was satisfied that the presence of such a 
person not^ being a native of the ar€^ was iniuriors to the peace and good 
^ministration of ^ the area. Mr. Lahiii said that this regulation offended against 
the established pnneipie of British jurisprudence that no man should be detain- 
ed or deported by order of the executive without a trial, Mr. B, Emblem (Europ- 

Group) opposed the resolution, jointing out that there were many undesirable 
persons fox whom this regulation might be a necessity. Mr. Bardoloi pointed 
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out tiiat a committee was shortly going to sit and that it would deal, with this 
and other connected matters. The Premier asked the mover to withdraw his 
resolution. 

Legislative Officers Salaries Bills 

8th. MAY : — The Council to-day passed the Assam Ministers' Salaries Bill 
193S. The Bill was passed by the Assembly also and so the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Act 1937 was thus repealed. The Ministers henceforward will get a 
salary of Es. 500 p. m. and a House allowance of Es. 100 and a Gar Allowance 
of Es. 100 only. At the outset Maulayi ifd. Asaduidin Chomdhury moved an 
amendment by which he wanted to provide a consolidated amount of Rs, 7i>0 as 
pay of the ifon’ble Ministers deleting the provision made in the Bill for House 
and Gar allowances. Some of the Members raised a point of order that as there 
was no reference of any provision of allowance to Hon hie Ministers xn the 
Government of India Act the question cannot be raised here. Hon^ble the Prime 
AUnister said that there might not be any reference to that point but 

he was sure that there -was also no disqualifying section to that 
effect. The Honhle President over-ruled the point of order and the amend- 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowdhury was eubsequeiitiy withdrawn. 

The Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1939 was with- 
drawn by the Hon’ble Premier when the President pointed out that it cannot he 
introduced in this House under section 82 (G) of the Government of India Act. ^ 

Ageicultijeal Income-tax Bill 

9tb. MAY: — ^The Council ref used to pass by 11 to 9 votes the Assam Agiicul^ 
tural Income-Tax Bill. This Bill will have now to go to a joint session of 
the Houses if His Excellency the Governor allows it. There was a good deal olC 
discussion in the House about this Bill. Mr H. Emblem, opposing the introdu^: 
tion of the Bill, said that the European Group were prepared to support the principjDO 
of agricultural income-tax, but the present Bill fell short of what was iiecessafy*- 
for adequate protection of the tax-payers. The Bill, he said, was based on the Bihiw^ 
Bill, but the Bihar Bill dealt almost exclusively witli the zamindars while in Assam 
90 per cent of taxation would be realised from the tea industij. The most impor- 
tant defect of the BUI, he said, related to double taxation. He pointed out that 
the damage to tea industry would be damage to the province. Eai Saheb Apurba 
Kumar Ghose regretted that instead of reducing expenditure like an ordinary 
prudent man the Government had been bringing in legislation for increase in 
taxation. He pointed out that the Government had not yet done anything to give 
effect to the recommcnilation of a joint committee of both Houses on retrenchment 
and resources. Babii Jatindra Chandra Maitra, Khan Sahib Bukmmddin Ahmed^ 
Maulavi Abdul Hai also spoke against the Bill while Mr. 8ur<^sh Chandra Dai*^ 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee supported the 
Bill, The Hon’ble Premier, Sj. Gopinath Bardoloi appealed to the House not to throw 
out the Bill as it was meant not merely to cover deficit but to do good to the 
nation-building department. Mr Fakruddin AH Ahmeds Finance Minister said 
that if any perfections were found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
for it, then this would be made good in the light of experience. The Government 
would give a sympathetic consideration to any just ana proper amendments that 
may be made by the House in this Bill. 

Official Bills Passed 

12th. MAY The Council passed to-day the following Bills as passed by the 
Assembly during its last budget session:— (1) The Assam Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, (2) Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 1939, (B) 
The Assam Sales Tax Bill, 1939, (4) Assam Amusement and Betting Tax Bill, 1939, 
(5) Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill, 1939, and (6) Assam Excise 
Bill, 1939. There were amendments tabled to different clauses of these Bills but these 
were not moved except one of Maulavi Abdul Hai in the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill. The amendment of Mr. Hai was lost without any division. 

The Prohibition Bill 

The House also passed the Assam Prohibition Bill which was introduced by 
the Government in this session of the OouncO. There were eight amendments 
in the Bill moved by Mr. Sarai Chandra Bhattachariee and six of them were 
accepted by the Government. The remaining two were withdrawn by the mover. 
The amenament of Mr. Bhattacha^^ "■ to Clause 35 of the ■ Bill Matiiig to ; power 
03 
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to cancel or suspend licences and permits caused considerable discussion in the 
House, Mr. Bhattachaiiee was unwilling to empower the Government to cancel or 
susj'jend any licence or premit without assigning any reasons as provided in 
Sub -Clause (2) of Clause 35 of the Bill. Mr. Bhattacharjee characterized such 
power as arbitrary and he was afraid that the powers would be misused. Eai 
foiadadur A. K. Qkose and some members supported Mr. Bhattacharjee’s amend- 
ment. The Finance Minister and Mr. Dhri Sing Deori opposed the amendment. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Akhay Das, Minister of Excise, opposing it said that such pro- 
vision 'Was necessary. The reasons for cancelling licence could not, he said, be 
assigned for public interest and he requested the mover to withdraw the amend- 
ment. Mr. Bhattacharjee insisted the Hon’ble Minister to state instances he had 
in his mind in which cases of public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
cancelling licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers who are very intell- 
igent. He also stated the difficulties of Government to cope with them unless 
there was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhattacharjee withdrew 
Ms amendment. 

The Dxgboi Fieing IiirGiDEN'r 

13th. MAY The hon. Mr. N. C. Bardoloi, in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day, referring to the enquiry that has just been concluded into the 
Digboi firing, said; “The point has been as to whether that inquiry has been 
judicial or magisterial under the Police Manual. Three complaints were lodged 
before the Magistrate at Digboi. The point that has arisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiry. If it be a judicial inquiry, then the Government would be in a 
position to say something on the judgment but, if on the other hand, it is actually 
an inquiry under the Police Manual, then the Government will be in a position to 
publish the whole thing before the public. The opinion of the Legal Remembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this important point and as soon as this is done, 
we will either publish the whole report if it be Magisterial or extracts of the 
judgment in case the inquiry is held to be a judicial one. We do not know if 
publication of the result of that inquiry may not be contempt of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore, my statement must be taken with that reser- 
vation.’^ Replying to a query by Mr. Satyendra Motion Lahiri whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of appointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, the Premier said that the matter w'as under consideration. The 
House was then prorogued* 
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MUHAMMAD' IfllKHAR^UD-DlNt 

. Mian 
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93, Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, 
Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Sir 

94 Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Major 

Sardar 

93. Muhammad Nurullah, Mian 

96. Muhammad Qasim, Chaudhri 

97. Muhammad Baza Shah Jeelani 

Makhdumzada Haji Sayad 

98. Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan 

Khan Bahadur Khan 

99. Muhammad bADiQ, Shaikh 

100. Muhammad Sarfraz Khan. 

Chaudhri 

101. Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, Baja 

102. Muhammad Shafi Ali Khan, Khan 

Sahib Chaudhri 

103. Muhammad Wilayat Hussain 
Jeelani Makhdumzada Haji Bayed 

104. Muhammad Yasin Khan 

Chaudhri 

105. Muhammad Y'usuf Khan, Khan 

106. Mukand Lal Puri 

107. Mula Singh, Sardar 

108. Muni Lal Kalia, Pandit 

109. Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizh^bash 

Sardar 

110. Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Captain Malik 

111. Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Nawab 

112. Nasir-ud-Din, Chaudhri 

113. Nasir-ud-din Shah, Fir 

114. Nasrullah Khan, Eana 
115* Naunihal Singh J^Iann 

Lieutenant Sardar 

116. Nawazish Ali Shah, Bayed 

117. Nur Ahmad Khan, Khan Sahib 

Mian 


118. Paetab Singh, Sardar 

119. PxR Muhammad, Khan Sahib 

Chaudhri 

120. POHOP Singh, Rao 

121. Prem Singh, Chaudhri 

122. Pkbm Singh, Mahant 

123. PiUTAM Singh Siddhd, Sardar 
124 E-aghbir Kaur, SimiMxiTi 

125. Eam Sabup, Chaudhri 

126, Eanpat Singh, Chaudhri 
127* Rashida Latif Baji, Begum 

128. Biasat Ali, Khan Bahadur 

Chaudhri 

129. Bur Singh, Sardar 

130. Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib 

Chaudhri 

131. Sahib 'Rah, Chaudhri 

132. Sampuean Singh, Sardar 

133. Santokh Singh, Sardar Sahib 

Sardar 

134. Sant Bam, Seth 

135. Satya Pal Dr. 

186. Shahadat Khan, Khan Sahib Eai 

137. Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Sir 

138. Bhei Bam Sharma, Pandit 

139. SiNGHA, Diwan Bahadur S. P, 

140. Sita Bam, Lala 

■ 141. Mohan Lal, Bai Sahib Lala 

142. SoHAN Singh Josh, Sardar 

143. SUDARSHAN, SetH 

144. Sultan Mahmud Hotiana, Mian 

145. Sumer Singh, Chaudhri 

146. SUBAJ Mal, Chaudhri 

147. Talib Hussain Khan, Khan 

148. Tara Singh, Sardar 

149. Teja Singh, Sardar 

150. Uttam Singh Dugal, Sardar 

151. Wali Muhammad Sayyal 

HmAj, Sardar 


Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Special Session— Lahore~9th. to 24th. January 1939 

AGEICTJtTTXRAI. PbODCCE MARKET BiLL 

The special session of the Punjab, Legislative Assembly which met at Lahpre 
on the Sth. January 1939 to dispose of the Punjab Agricultural Produce Market Bill was 
marked by uproarious scenes. Only one amendment by the Paidiamentary Secretary 
was taken up and discussion had not concluded when the Premier moved that 
toe House should hereafter meet at 12-30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. m. as hitherto. 
Opposition benches considered that the motion was inadmissible and then there 
was a hot exchange of remarks between the Treasui-y and Opposition benches. 

AlIiEGATIOKS AGAIHST THE POLICE 

Serious allegations against police oflScials of the Jullundur district, including 
toe arresting of three respMtable persmis at night, keeping them in the judieid 
lock-up, denying them facilities for using their own bedding and taking them in 
handcuffs toough the street from toe judicial lock-up to the court, were mad o by 
members of toe Opposition during toe debate on Lala Lunichand’s motion foir 
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adjournment. After the motion had been discussed for an hour and a half, it was 
withdrawn on an assurance by the Premier that he had already instituted an enq- 
uiry into the allegations and that he would take proper action against the police 
otilcers concerned if the allegations were proved to te true. The Opposition member, 
including Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava^ Lala Duni Chand, 8ardar Sampura-n 8ingh 
and Mian Abdul Hafiz, vrho participated in the debate, characterised the presrmt 
GrOTcrnmeut as w^orse than the old bureaucratic Government and held that the |;olice 
were ruling in the Punjab. The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, reply- 
ing said that on his return to Lahore, the allegations had been brought to his notice 
and he had at once ordered an enquiry. He had concluded that there was some 
truth in the allegations and had asked for further detail on receipt of which he 
would take proper action against the oflicers concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 

Ageicultukal Produce Market Bill {coktd.) 

loth. JAHUABY : — Tlie House proceeded to-day to a discussion of the remaining 
clauses of the j\Iarketing Bill. Resuming discussion on an otlicial ameiidmeut, mo\’ed by 
ChaudJmri Tika JRwm, to empower gazetted oflicers to cancel or suspend a licence 
for breach of its conditions, Mr Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary, 
emphasised that “the object of the Government was to secure fair-j lay for small 

G rowers as well as businessmen. The amendment was carried by" 79 votes to 
8. Another official amendment was moved by Chaudhuri 'lika Ram, aiming 
at a reduction of the maximum period of suspension or the cancellation of a 
licence for a period of from one year to five months for the first breach and of 
nine months for the second. The amendment w'as carried. 

Allegations of Preferential Treat.ment 

Allegations that the Punjab Government were according preferential treatment 
to their members in order to secure their position were made bj the Op]}osition 
Party in the course of the debate on the adjoiirment motion oi Lala Leshbandhu 
Gupta, who moving the motion, referred to a letter written by the Chief Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordering additional supply of water to the land belonging to Kawab 
Ahmad Yar Ehan Daulatana, Chi^ Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab 
Government. He wanted to know why preferential treatment was aecorcied 
to Daulatana land at the cost of the poor zamindars. The lion. Sir Sunder Smgh 
Majithia, Minister for Revenue, replying to the debate, said that the distributory 
belonged to the Daulatana family before the Government purchased it. When the 
distributory w'as owned by the Daulatana family, thep used to get 67 per cent of 
the supply of water and the remaining 33 per cent was given to the other zamin- 
dars. After the Government had pui*chased the distributory, the supply to the 
Daulatana land had been reduced by 20 per cent and the supply to other zamindars 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minister refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the Opposition Party that the Chief Engineer had given this preferential 
treatment to Daulatana land in order to get an extension of seiwiee. The motion 
was rejected by 68 votes to 26. 

Agricultural Produce AIarkbt Bill (contd.) 

12th. JANUARY : -The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk- 
out as a protest against the closure motion moved by a member of the Ministerial 
party when an adjournment motion was under aiscussion. Shouts and counter 
shouts of ‘order^ *order^ ‘shame* ‘shame*, etc. were raised from both sections of the 
house. The remaining amendments to clause six having been disposed of, the House 
adopted without much discussion clause seven and proceeded with clause 8 
which was the most contentions clause, no less than 131 amendments having 
been given notice of. 

The House then took up an adjouimment motion o! Sardar Sahan Singh 
Josh to discuss the posting of a police reporter and some constables in the 
Central Kisan School organised by the Agrarian Reform Institute at Lahore 
between December 2l and 30. Ths mover pointed out that the institute was a 
private school and not a public meeting and hence the entry of the police was a 
violation of fundamental rights of the people. The Pramter, replying to the debate, 
said that he had read renorts that the object of the school was to mislead agriculturists 
by expounding perverted economic theories and he wanted to verify this statement 
When closure was moved, Diman Chamanlal and other members of die opposition 
protested that they had not spoken on the motion and left the hail in a body raising 
cries of ‘shame, shame*. Oiosure 'was applied ther^dtp: and the house adjourned* , * 
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IStli. JANUARY A good progress was made with the Markets Bill when four 
clauses were passed without much discussion. The special feature of to-day’s dis- 
cussion on the Bill, wMch otherwise was quite dull, was a series of divisions. After 
the consideration of clause 8 had been postponed, the House took up clause nine. 
As many as 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda paper. Except a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Singh which sought to exempt brokers, weigh- 
men, measurers, surveyors and warehouse-men from the fee of license, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 57 votes to 37, Another attempt to exempt them from payment 
of license fee wuis made by the Opposition when they opposed subclause two of clause 
nine. The subclause when put to vote was carried by 61 votes to 34. Choivdhuri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt then moved an amendment which sought to exempt weighman, 
measurer, surveyor or \varehouseman from taking license. The Hon’bie Choudhuri 
Sir Qhhotturam, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment said that if 
those persons were found guilty of any ofience they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them w^as therefore necessary. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Minister tor Development discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of term of office of the members of Marketing Committee was also post- 
poned. The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which related to the 
removal of a member of Marketing Committee. Chowdhury Kruhna Gopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the High Court 
against the order of the Government for the removal of a member. The Hon’bie 
Chowdhury Sir Chhotturam^ opposing the amendment, said that the provision of 
removal of members even exists in the Municipal Acts. The amendment, when put 
to vote, was rejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen were passed wdth little 
discussion during the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition during the debate. 
There was some discussion on the fees to ’be charged, by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figure. Deivan Chamantal 
supporting said that the Government which claimed to be a ‘‘Kisan Government” should 
not add to the burden on the grower by imposing these fees. The cost of the scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could pay and not by the poor culti- 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

16th. JANUARY :-~The Assembly had to be suspended twice to-day— once for 
hal£-an-hour and again for one hour— by Sardar Dasaundha Singh, the Deputy 
Speaker, following prolonged uproar over the Chief Minister’s statement on the 
^itorial comments of the **Daily Protap” over last Thursday ’sj breeze between 
Dewan Chamofilal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a walkout by the mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Deputy Speaker^ who presided, concurred with the 
Premier that the comments had passed &e limits of fair criticism and if the editor 
of the paper did not apologise within the course of the day, the representative of 
the paper would be excluded from the press gallery. The Opposition protested 
against this ruling and Dewan Chamanlal suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Privileges to go into the matter before taking any action against the 
paper. On the refusal of the Deputy Speaker to consider the suggestion there 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He was asked under what Buies he 
had been reading out from a written statement prepared in private consultation 
with the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refused to allow any discussion on his 
ruling and the House became uncontrollable, as a result of which the House 
had to be suspended for half an hour from 2-5 p.m. On resumption, the Deputy 
Speaker said that before suspension he had ordered Ft. Munilal Kalia { Congress ) 
to withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by the 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting of the House. The Deputy Speaker insisted and ordered 
the Watch and Ward officer to show Mr, Kalia the wav out. This was the 
signal for further uproar and the Deputy Speaker named another Congress 
member, Mr. Chowdhury Kartar Singh, to withdraw from the House. Ultimately, 
the House was again suspended, this time for one hour. On reassembling the 
two members were found to have withdrawn under protest. 

discussion, Sardar Santokh Singh^s amendment to drop Clause 
20 of the Mm-ketmg Bill was adopted without discussion and the House was 
- amendments to (Mme the dock ttmek 6-30 pm* and an 

molAon ‘ - . 
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Paiidlfc Sh7^ira7n Sharma, moving nin adjournment bio tioa to discuss tiie refusal 
of the local authorities to take necessary steps to prevent interference in a peace- 
ful public meeting, held at Asaudha in the district of Bohtak on December 
29, from a band of organised hooligans, intent upon creating a breach of the 
public peace, said that civil liberties were in danger in the Province. This state 
of atfuirs shouhl not happen under a Governmcnt'^which claimed to be demo- 
cratic. The Premier, the hon Sir Bikander Hyat Khan^ replying to the debate, read 
a rei.)ort he had obtained about the incident, which showed that 0.2 o! the people 
of the village were in favour of holding the meeting as against the rest, who 
were opposed. They had, therefore, decided not to permit the meeting to be Md. 
The police Avere present by request to maintain order and maintained an attitude 
of neutrality. The motion was pressed to a division and avus declared lost by 58 
votes to 29. The House then adjourned, 

17th. to 19th. JANUARY Considerable progress AA'^as made with the Marketing 
Bill to-day. Clauses 21 to 24 Avere adopted and Ciaiise 25 taken up. Ail 
the 13 amendments to Clause 22, relating to the restriction of trade aliow- 
anee. Avere rejected and the Clause adopted by 73 votes to 28. Eai 
Bahadur Mukandlal Puri moved an amendment to Clause 23, seeking^ to 
raise the period of limitation to institute suits against any Marketting Committee 
from six months to one year. It was rejected by'~69 votes to 37. Clause 24 was 
adopted without discussion When the House took up Clause 25, relating to the 
supersession of Marketing Committees, to Avhich 53 amendments had been tabled, 
Liwan Chamanlal moved an amendment, seeking to appoint a board, consisting 
of one representative of growers and one of licensees and AAUth an independent 
chairman, to consider the objections to and explanations from Marketing Commi- 
ttees before they w^ere superseded. He Avas supported by Rai Bahadur Mukandlal 
Puri, Lala Sitaram and Lala Dufiickand, Dewan Chamanlal contended that the 
Unionists had committed a fraud on the electorate as they had not told them at 
the time of the elections that they would undertake such legislation. The hon. 
Sir Ohhotu Ram, Minister for Development, replying, stressed that in their election 
manifesto, the Unionist Party had given an undertaking that they would 
promote legislation to protect the growers and r-eform the markets. The 
amendment was rejected by 66 votes to 27. Next day, the 19th. January, 
the House took up consideration of amendments to Clause 25. The Clause, which 
related to suppression of a Market Committee, was adopted by the Assembly without 
much discuission. An official amendment, moved by Mr. C. H* Tikaram, providing 
a line of Es. 50 for contravention of Section 9 and Rs. 100 for contravention of 
Section 22, Avas opposed by Congress members and the Independent Party. The 
amendment Avas adopted by 70 votes to 33. JDiwan Chamanlal opposed the adoption 
of Clause 26 on the ground of its extensive character and that double penalty was 
provided fora simple offence. The Clause was adopted by 73 votes to 31. Consi- 
deration of Clause 27 having been postponed, the remaining clauses of the Bill, 
ineduding a new clause, AA^ere adopted in quick succession without much discussion. 
The House then took up Clause 8 which along Avith clause 10 and 17 were now the 
only ones still remained to be considered. Moving a number of amendments to Se- 
ction 13 of Clause 8, Congress members sought to reduce the members of nomi- 
nated Government officers on the Market Committees from 2 to 1. They urged 
that even this gave the Government a majority of 11 in a committee of sixteen. 
The Premier poiiited out that the section provided that “not more than tAvo mem- 
bers may be appointed” and whenever tvro members were not necessary only one 
would be appointed. In the case of bigger markets like Amritsar, hOAAwer. it Avould 
be necessary to have two Government officers on the committee. Hence this piw- 
sion. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Adj. Motion on Ratio Question 

20th. JANUARY L ila Beshhandhu Gupta’s fresh motion of adjournment regar- 
ding the views expressed by the Punjab Government on the ratio question led to 
great excitement and uproar to-day. Stressing the ImTportaaee -ol the «©eptanoe 
of the motion, the mover said that he was surprised at the Finance Minister's state- 
ment that the matter was, not urgent enough. He held,&at-'if the 
ratio agitation succeeded the Punjab would derive, the maximum' -'benefit* ’Mag an 
agriculturist country, and the Punjab Government should take a , 1« In tMl 
matter. Dewan Chamanlal submitted that what the House ‘askwi to disouss w#- 
not the exchange ratio question, but the Punjab Govtomwi^t reply ^givea on the 
fioor of the. House, and »era stwuld be m., ol the At itifl 
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a great uproar was created in tlie House as Mian Nurulla, who had recently 
resigned from the Unionist Party, wanted to speak and the Chair did not allow 
him and disallowed the motion, stating that the matter did not fall within the 
administrative responsibility of the Punjab Government. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never expected such ruling from the Deputy Speaker who himself was an agricul- 
turist, and walked out. The Hon. Premier amidst uproar drew the attention of the 
Chair to the “undignified'^ remark from Mr. Nurullah which east reflection on the 
Chair and stated that Mr. Nurullah had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition leaders, including Mr. Gopichand, Dr. Narang and others pro- 
tested. At this stage Mr. Nurullah returned and wanted to make a personal ex- 
planation. He said that it was not a fact that he wms expelled from the Unionist 
Party. He had resigned long ago and had submitted two more resignations. 

Ageicultueal Peoducb Maeket Bill (contd.) 

20th. to 24th. JANUAPY :““The House then resumed discussion ^ on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Krishna Gopal Putt moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the committee. This was 
rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved the 
deletion of the whole subelause providing for nomination. Opposition speakers conten- 
ded that the Government, by this provision, wanted to control the constituencies 
and use the Market Committees as a political weapon. The amendment was rejec- 
ted by 70 votes to B3. Dr, Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining members three-hffchs will be representatives of growers, elected by the 
growers, and two-hfths of licence-holders, elected by licence-holders. He opposed 
the method of indirect election which would result from the panel system propo- 
sed in the Clause. Mr. Knshna Gopal Putt v^mted a representative of the consu- 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi- 
ttees being free from official influence. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a training in democracy, w'ould put back the hands of the clock. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned till Monday the 23rd. Jamiary, 
when consideration of amendments to Clause 8 w^as continued. Three amendments 
were taken up together, viz, one by the Government, providing that in the Mar- 
ket Committee, apart from two nominated members, the proportion of growers 
and licence-holders should be in the ratio of two and one, the representatives 
to be nominated out of a panel ; the second by Dr. Gopichand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fifths should represent growers and two-fifths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election ; and the third by Dr. Gokulchand Narang to the effect 
that more tlian one-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers criticised 
both the i-atio and the method of election proposed by the Government amend- 
ment. They emphasised the need for the composition of the Market Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindars, they feared, would be saddled with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the Bouse, replying to the debate, refuted the charge that the Market Committee 
could be used to suppress the Congress. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the circumstances. Dr, Bhargava’s amendment was 
adopted without a division. The remaining amendments to Clause 8 having- been 
disposed of, the House adopted the entire Clause as also the remaining Clauses 10 
and 27 without much discussion. Hie second reading of the Marketing JBiil was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was taken up and the 
Bill was adopted. During the third reading, Opposition criticism centred on the com- 
position of Market Committees and the implications of the Bill. The Leader 
of the Bouse, in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the third reading was passed without ,a division. 

Assembly Opficm (BEEGSAFt-AY-AEMs) Bill 

Good humour marked the proceedings when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly Offices Bill providing for the appointment of a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier moved that the Sill be refeiTed to a Select 
Committee consisting of ten members with instructions to submit its rpnnrt 
by February 27, 1939, when the Budget session of the Assembly will 
begin. B-eiimmary objections to the Bill were overruled by tiie Sneaker 
Piwan ChamanlaU moving for circulation of the Bill, to elicit public oni- 
:nion, pointed out that there was no precedence for this measure in any Province 
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in the whole of India and as there was no urgenty about the matter, he sugges- 
ted^ that the public should have their say on a question of such great consti- 
tutional importance. Mr. Maqbul Mahmud^ opposing the motion for circulation, 
appealed to the House to uphold the dignity of the Chair and to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by supporting the measure. Dr. Qopichand Bhargava, 
while asserting tnat he yielded to none in his desire for upholding the dianity of 
the Chair, said tliat if he had reason to feel that the orders conveYed to liim by 
the Bergeant-at-Arms w'ere unreasonable, he wwikl feel justifietl in" resistimr even a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier pointed out tlia’; no-wliere else in liidia had 
situations arisen such as necessitated the office of a Sergeant-at-Arms and a|)peaied 
to the House to demonstrate that they ’ivere capable of running a democratic 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and integrity. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 45 votes to 42 and the Premier's motion 
w’-as adopted without a division. The House thereafter adjourned till the 27th, February. 


Budget Session—Lahore— 27fcli. Febmary to 24i:b. April 1939 

FxNAisrciAL Statement For 1039“- 40 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 27th. February, -when 
the Budget for 1939-— 40 -^yas presented by Mr. Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor spirits and lubricants, which is expected to bring in an additional 
revenue of Es 6Jf lakhs w^as the main feature of the taxation proposals included in 
the budget. This, the Finance Minister said, was a measure to secure permanent 
addition to the revenues of the Province. He announced further that Government 
had in. contemplation a number of other additional sources of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The main principles in regard to them that 
would have to be borne in view Would be to secure as far as possible equity and 
equality in the burden of taxation. There was an increase in the Provincial 
excise as a result of enhancement in the issued prices of excise opium and 
the levy of a transport fee on charas. The Minister referred to an income of Es, 
1.42 lakhs during 1938-89 by careful short-period investments of all available money 
not required for the immediate needs of the province. The following are the salient 
budget figures at a glance Total estimated revenue receipts for 1939-40—Es. 11,67 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 1939-40— Es, 11,96 lakhs. Deficit— Bs. 29 
lakhs. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entirely due to the famine which 
dominated the finances of the year as in the previous year. The total efietit of 
famine in 1930-4.0 is Es. 55 lakhs— Bs. 38,85 lakhs in direct expenditure and Es. 
16 lakhs in reduced revenue—as against a budgeted deficit of Es. 20 lakhs ; but for 
the famine there would have been no deficit at all, and under normal conditions a 
surplus of Es. 26 lakhs may have been expected. Even as it is, the extraordinary 
receipts during the year were estimated at Es. 35 lakhs with no coii’esponding 
expenditure and therefore, the real eifeefe of the year's working was not in any 
minus direction. Taking the normal revenue receipts, and the extraordinary receipts 
technically so-callecl together, there would on the present estimates be actually a 
surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. The tax proposed to be levied in the next year on the retail 
sales of motor spirit is at the rate of Be. 0-1-3 per gallon and Be, 0-2-6 per gallon 

on lubricants used for motor vehicles. During the current year, excise duty on 

spiiit contents of toilet preparations and perfumery and on medicinal preparations, 
which might be used for other than medicinal purposes, wms raised from Es. 5 to 
Es. 17-8 per L. P. gallon. With effect from the 1st April, it has been decided to 
increase the rate of duty or fee on certain liquors and intoxicating drugs as follows 
Special spiced spirit from Es. 6-14 to -Es. 7-8 and Es. S-2 respectively per, JU'p. 

gallon, issue price of excise opium Es. 70 to Es. 8U per seer, transport fee on 

‘charas' at Es. 20 per seer and fee on denatured spiiit from Ee. 0-12-0 to Be. 1 
per imperial gallon. The explanatoiy memorandum to the budget points out how, 
if the extraordinary r©c*eipts are taken into ooBsideration, the Micit pf'Bs. 27 lakhs 
in 19^-39 is reduced to B.s. 6 lakha, and of Es* 29 lakhs in 193940, is 'cahveirt#, 
into a surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. It is further pointed out that the extraordinary 
receipts figure in the Bevenue Aecount, but a prmqiple ta been ■ ^tablishea' wim 
the concurrence of the legislature, that , they should m devoted to the < aimidMoe of 
debt by using them to meet oapital expenditure and loans and ^ aavanciB by Govern-* 
...,...menh..Ii •■:they..,,are.used in any emer^ey' to come to toe rescue of «n Mvetse revefttie 

34 " ' ' ' 
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account, tMs does not violate the principle of sound finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing' from one^s own capital to meet ordinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing' from an outside source. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The Punjab 3Iotor Spirits and Lubricants {Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
introduced by the Fina^ice Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour^s 
heated debate. The motion of Dew an Charnanlal ( Congress ) for circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. The circulation motion was supported among others by Dr. Gnpichand 
Bhargava, Eai Bahadur Mitkandlal Fiiri^ Lala Bhagat Ram and Sardar Kapur 
Singh, They contended that the poorer classes in the Punjab preferred to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation would be shih;ed to 
tfielr shoulders. The object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
directly concerned with the measure should be consulted. Syed Amjad 
opposing, said that on a fiscal measure like this, the Government should not be 
asked to ascertain public opinion. The Honse then adjourned till March 13. 

General Discussion of Budget 

13th. to 16th. MARCH '.—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. March. Next day, the lith lilarch, Chmidhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a strong i>lea for separation of the judiciary fi*oni the executive. Mr. Hussain 
complained of corruption in Government Departments, particularly the Police, and 
criticised the Government for being as bureaucratic as pre-Eeform Governments. 

^ Begum Shah Nawajs, I^arliamentary Secretary, sought to answer the various 
criticisms levelled against the Government by the previous Opposition speakers, 
particularly Choudhury Krishna Gopal DutL With an income less than those 
provinces with which the Punjab had been compared, she felt that the Punjab 
Government deserved to be congTatuiated for spending as much as Rs. 3,44,00, 
CC^O on beneficent departments. Begum Bhah Nawaz was confident that the 

Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manohaiial 
and his lucid and sound budget had elicited the commendation of a Congress 
member like Mr. Krishan Gopal Dutfe. She did not agree with Mian Nurullah 

that the expenditure could be reduced from Rs. 12 to 10 crores, unless some 

department w'as siu-apped, which was out of the question. The Government, 
she said, would give due consideration to tlie recommendations. Next day, the 16tii. 
March, Sir K Robert i stressed that though provision had been made for the famine- 
stricken area, the bulk of the agriculturists got no relief. He urged the 

Government to press for a five-year period of protection to wheat^rowers. 
Mian Abdul Haye^ Minister for Education, cited fig'ures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 

S rceniage of trained teachers was larger in the Punjab than in other provinces. 

le hoiL Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, winding up the discussion, replied 
to the criticisms levelldl by the members. He maintained that immediately after 
taking up office, the Government took steps to reduce the scales of pay. There 
was little scope for further retrenchment. He referred to the Hissar famine and 
said that the Government had not only met the immediate needs but had provided 
a huge sum for natural calamities in the next year’s budget. The only tax the 
Punjab Government had proposed was the petrol tax which had been levied in 
other provinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cheered when he declared 
is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
others who participated in the discussion were Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition party, Sir OhoUuram, Minister for Development and Mrs. 
Dunichand. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Yotino on Budokt DeJ4ANDS 

17th. to 30th. MARCH Yoting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
« Oil the I7th. March and on the next day, the 48th. March, the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the economic and social -condition of the scheduled castes in the 
province forme<i the subjec^t of a lively debate when a demand for grant in 
- result of “Ministers' salaries” was moved. The mover of the ‘‘cut”, Lala Naranamdas, 

, and other members of the Opposition criticised the Government for having done 
nothing for the amelioration of Harijans as compared wiih the work done in the 
proTOCw. Bardar Gopal Singh,, Parliamentary Secretary, while expressfcg 
■ sympathy withth^r legitimate grievances, referred to the Government's achievement in 
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abolishing ‘'bcgar*’ (forced labour) and in x>^’Ovuiing fa«,*ilitics to ITarijaiiB as regards 
Government employment. The cut motion 'was' rejeeted by G'9 ^'otes to 3-. A 
spirited^ speech 'ivas made by IHwan Ohama7ila!, Dei-uty Leader of tiie Congress 
C)pposition Parly, when he moved a token cut io censure tim general policy of 
the^ Government. Id^van Charaanlal strongly miticised the Government for 
taking no steps for the iqdift of the Harijans and for the improvement of tiie econo- 
mic (!OTiditions of the province. He had not eoneiiuied when the House adjommetl 
till Monday, the 20th. March, when he, continuing his s^rech, returned to the 
attack on the Government over his out motion under tlie head “'General Adminis- 
tration.” He referred specially to the failure of the Government to reduce land 
revenue^ and water rates and for their continuing to draw “fat .salaries.” 7lm 
hon. Sir.^ Chhoturam^ replying to the debate, dwelt at length on the a'diic\eme!its 
of the Ministry, particularly as regards the launching of various yjrojects, the 
passing agrarian legislation and tlie promotion of industrial development. 
The hon. >Sir. Stkaniar Hyat Khan, Premier, winding up the debate, answered 
the charges made by Diwan Cbamanlal and appealed for eoo|iera!ion from all 
sections of the House in view of tlie difficult times ahead. The cut motio!i wuis 
lost by 36 votes to 101 and the demand for Ks. 93,«J3,4i)f) in respect of ‘‘Gene- 
ral Administration” tvas granted. Next day, the 21st. March, the HoiPlile Air. 
Manoharlal moved the demand for grant of Ks. 28,S8,30 l) under the beak 'Mails 
and Convict Settlements.” Mr. Santra7n Seth moved a cut to raise the question 
of general policy of Government underlying the jail admini.stration. The mover 
and other Congress speakers alleged that corruption and ill-treatment prevailed in 
laiis and urged that the qiiaiity of food and clothing sup|.>iicd to prisoners should 
be improved. Speakers from the Treasury Benches," refuting these charges, drew 
attention to the brighter features of the jail administration. Discussion had not 
concluded 'when the House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. March, when the 
cut was put to vote, tvas rejected by 90 votes to 85 and the whole demand was passed. 
The MinisUr, refuting the several charges made by the s]>eakers, pointed out that he 
had paid several sui*i)rise visits to jails and found the food supplied was 
quite good. It could be further testified by the fact that 77 per cent of the 
prisoners, when released, were in good health. The Government -were also liberal 
in the matter of infirm and sick prisoners. Among other amenities provided -were 
the supply of news-papers (English, Hindi, Urdu 'and Punjabi), installation of 
radio sets in jails and provision of facilities for physical exercise in jails. During 
the fifteen or sixteen months of its regime, the Ihinjab Government had release<l 
a considerable number of political prisoners and Babar jVkali inisoners. As re- 
gards I. M. B. officers in the Jail Department, the Minister expressed his inability 
to make any abrupt change in this respect as they 'were still tinder the Secre- 
tary of State. He, however, assured the House that ultimately there tvould be 
no I. M. S. officers in the Jail Department. Next day, the 23rd. March, 
the hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Alinister for Finance, moved that a sum not exceeding 
Es. 48,16,5CX) be granted to the Governor to defray the charges that will come iqi 
for payment during the year ending March 31, 1940, in respect of the Alcdieal 
Department. A cut motion moved by Lala Du7iichand was withdrawn as the discus- 
sion assumed a communal turn. Btipporting another moved by Chaudhri 

Muhartimad Hasan, Mr. Deshhandhu Gupta, Chaudhri Krishna Gopat Butt and 
other Opposition speakers expressed themselves disappointed with the achievements of 
the Government during their two years’ regime. They suggested^ the introduction of 
indigenous systems of medicine such as Unani, Ayurvedic and Homoeopathic in rural 
areas, so as to affiord greater relief to the sick and the suffering. They urged that 
firm action should be taken to ensure that false medical certificates were not issued 
by medical officers, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Butt held that the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Punjab was starving as the money earmarked for it was not being pro- 
perly utilised. Begum Shah Hawaz, in a spirited reply wffiich was lustily cheeral, 
refuted the suggestion that the funds of the Department were not being spent pro- 
perly. She dwelt at length on the various reforms in the Department introduced 
by the Ministry and referred in particular to three featux^es in which the 
Punjab led the rest of India, namely the scheme of education which was an 
improvement on the Wardha 'scheme, the large j>6rceatage of trained dais 
and nurses employed and the system of rural uplift in operation. 
Next day, the 24th. March, tumultuous scenes marked the concluding part of 
the debate on the Congress cut which ' was designed to criticise the policy under- 
lying the expenditure on the Medical, Depjartment,., while the Minister for Educa- 
tion, who was also in charge of the Public Health, i was replying to the debate 
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on the cut motion. Dr. Gopickand Bkargava, Leader of the Opposition, interrup- 
ting him asked a question. The Minister, who was concluding his speech, shouted 
at the top of his voice saying that he was not going to be interrupted. Objection 
was taken by the Opposition members to the tone in which the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition party. This was followed by shouts of “Shut up, 
Shut up.’^ Confusion prevailed for a little while and the Speaker had to call 
members to order several times. The Education Minister rose amidst iinroarious 
scenes and expressed his regret. This was followed by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the members of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words “Shut up” used against the Minister. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 36 and the whole demand for Es. 48.16J00 
under the head ‘‘Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till Monday, the 
the 27tli. March when a note of warning that the Government would be face to 
face with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to improve the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttered by Sardar Bari Singh moving a token “cut” in the 
demand under “Agriculture”. Sardar Sahib Sardar Ifjjal Singh, opposing the 
* cut”, dealt at length with the great strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the province. They were spending Es. 9| lakhs 
more than during the last two years on agriculture. Supplies of improved seed 
to the cultivator had resulted not onlv in increase in yield, but in fetching better 
prices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Es. 1,06,00,000 extra under wheat, 
Es. 1,55,(X),000 under cotton and an equal amount under sugar. He expressed the 
inability of the Government to push the prices up, w^hile the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central Government* Sardar Sahib Sardar Bantokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent Party, supported the “cut” and had not 
concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the 28th. March, when a 
demand for a 25 per cent reduction in water rates, which was made by 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the Government demand 
under the head “Land Revenue”, was rejected by 79 votes to 53. The 
division list showed that four members of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the Opposition, while over a dozen members of the Ministerial Party remained 
neutral. Mian Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist Party, moving 
three cuts together reminded the Ministerial Party of their pledges given to voters 
at the time of election and urged them to redeem them by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on the sliding scale system 
of land revenue which, he said, instead of giving any relief to poor peasants, had 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy regarding land revenue, the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, explained 
at length the working of the new system and held that il: had been introduced 
in the interests of the zaminders. The Government wanted to raise the standards 
of the zamindars by raising their incomes. The Premier concluded with a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above the party spirit and join 
hands with the Government in the interests of the poor peasants of the 
province. Next day, the 30th. March, the guillotine was applied after which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were passed. The Opposition claimed 
division on the demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to 34 and 89 to 42 respectively. Earlier, the cut motion 
of Mian Nurullah which sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent was rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then preceded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussain, another seceder from the Ministerial Party, which protested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahore clistrict and urged 
its reduction. After three hours’ debate, in which Sir Gokulchand Narang and 
Sardar Bampuran Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
was lost by 86 votes to 46. The hon. Choudhury Ohotturam, Minister for Develop- 
ment, replying to the debate, contended that the Government, by passing the agrarian 
kgislatiqn, had relieved the poor peasants from the clutches of money-lenders 
The Minister refuted the charge levelled by the Opposition that the Premier had 
refused to meet the deputation of the Kisans of Lahore district who had come to 
Lahore to complain against the high rate of assessment of land revenue, and said 
lhat the Premier was prepared to meet those who had some grievances and not others. 

Assault ok a Member 

MARCH An allegation that Mian Iftikarud^Lin, Secretary of the 
Assembly Confess Party, was assaulted by a jpolice officer when he objected to the 
by the officer of some persons m connection with Kisan Batyagraha was made 
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towards the end of the sitting to-day. The Leader of the Opposition. Dr. and 

Bhargava, rising* on a point of order, asked the Premier whether he had instructed 
the police to beat a member of the House who had yisited^ the scene of the 
Kisan Satyagraha. The Premier repudiated the allegation in reply to which 
Mian Iftiker-ud-Din, rising on a point of privilege, said that if this 
was the sort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, Mian Iftiker-ud-Din explained that to-day he went to the 
scene of the Kisan Satyagraha. He noticed a police officer picking some persons 
from the crowd and putting them under arrest. When he (the speaker )ob 3 ected, 
the officer insulted him by telling him to “shut up‘h The officer, he further alleged, 
gave him two or three blows. The Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
concerned a private and personal affair of a member and there was no breach of 
the privilege of the House. He added that if any authority was produced under 
which he could entertain the privilege motion then he would be prepared to take 
it up , 

Motoe Spirits Sales Taxation Bill (coOTD.) 

31st. MARCH The House took up to-day the Motor Spirits Bill and after rejec- 
tion of a dilatory motion to elicit public opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adopted it on substantially the same form as it emerged from the Select Committee. 
An important amendment, which the Opposition pressed to a division, sought to 
reduce the proposed tax on motor spirit from one anna three pies to one anna, but 
the amendment was rejected by 83 votes to 34. The House then adjourned till Monday. 

Insolvency & Entertainments Duty Bill 

3rd. APRIL The House passed two official Bills to-day, namely the Provincial 
Insolvency (Punjab Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Entertainments Duty (Amend- 
ment) Bill without much discussion. The first was designed to remove certain defects in 
the old Act, while the second secured unifoimity and obviated the necessity for 
frequently amending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made. A 
motion for circulation in respect of the second Bill was lost without a division. 

The hon. Major AT/iisar Minister for P. W. D. next introduced the 

Village Panchayats Bill, which sought to extend the powers and duties of panchayats 
in the province. He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Sardar 
Hart Singh (Congress) moved for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 
Opposing the circulation motion. Major Khizar Hyat Khan said that the Bill sought 
to revive the old village panchayat system which was in force before the British 
Raj. The motion was discussed for about two hours and eventually was rejected by 
the Hoase by 92 votes to 37. The original motion of the Minister for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. 

Sergeant- AT- ARMS Bill (contd.) 

The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, next moved that the Assembly (Offices) 
Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
sought to provide for the appointment of a sergeant-at-arms to attend on the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, for the appointment of deputies and subordinates and for 
other matters. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit Munilal Kalia (Congress), 
that under the Government of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
legislation, was ruled out by the Speaker. Sardar Hart Singh moved for circula- 
tion of the Bill and observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 
bill. The British Parliament, which was considered to be the Mother of Parliaments, 
did not-, pass such legislation in spite of the fact that the members some 
. time,*«hxchanged blows on the floor of the House. Sardar Had Singh had not 
cohcluded, when the House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April, when 
the circulation motion was rejected. The supporters of the circulation 

motion, who included Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, leader of the Opposition, 
Dr, Sir Gokulchand Narang and Dr. Mohammad Alarm, made trenchant 
criticism of the bill which they described was a coercive measure intended 
to throttle the rights of the minority. Sir Maqhool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary, opposing the motion said that the object of the bill was to derive powers 
from the Government of India Act for the Speaker in order to enforce the rules 
of the House. As the Speaker was above party, nobody should oppose arming him 
him with powers which could be derived from the Government of India Act. 
The motion, which was also opposed by Malik Barkatali md Shaikh Karamat AH 
was rejected without division. Chorndhury Krishna . Qopal Dutta then moved that 
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the bill be commiiied to tlie snmo Select Committee with instructions that the 
Select Committee should re-examine the matter after holding consiiltationB with the 
Si'caker and ilic Deputy Speaker of the Punjab Assembly as well as the Speakers 
and Deputy Sneakers the iegislaUires m other provinces of India and report 
before August' 1 , 1939. The mover was still speaking when the House adjourned 
till the next day, the 5th. April, when the motion was negatived and the House 
proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. 

Official Bills Introduced 

6th. APRIL Six noii-oflicial Bills, including the Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
(Aniendmenr) Bill the Punjab Court (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Debtors Protec- 
tion) (Second Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Homeopathic Faculty Bill, the Punjab 
Motor Sjurits (Regulation of Prices) Bill and the Punjab Customary Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill were iutrodueed to-day. 

The Punjab Homeo]>athic Faculty Bill, which was sponsored by Choudhri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt^ aimed at regulating and standardizing instruction in homeo- 
pathy and controlling its practice in the Punjab, 

The Punjab Motor Spirts (Regulation of Prices) Bill aimed at avoiding 
competition. 

On an assurance given by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan, that the 
Government w'ould not object to a similar Bill which had been introduced earlier 
being referred to a Select Committee, Mrs, Dunichand withdrew her Ihinjab Hindu 
Marriage Reform Bill, which sought to prohibit, except in certain cases, the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains marrying a second wife in the life-time of the first wife. The 
House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Sergeant- AT- ARMS Bill (contd.) 

11th. APRIL The Assembly made very little progress with the Sergeant-at-Arms 
Bill to-day. After several Opposition amendments had been lost, the House adopted 
an important Government amendment, which sought to substitute the words, “the 
Governor or such person as he may direct may appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms” 
for the words, “the Punjab Government shall appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms.” In 
the course of the discussion of an Opposition amendment that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be appointed on the reciuisition of the Speaker, the Premier said that there 
was an improvement in the tone of the discussion in the House and he hoped that if 
tills state of afiairs continued, it might not be necessary to appoint a Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The Government wished to have this measure passed to serve in the case of 
emergency. He maintained that it would be inadvisable to vest the power of 
appointing a Sergeant-at-Arms in the Speaker. Next day, the 12th. April, 
the amendment of Mumhi Hari Lai (Congress), which was moved yesterday and which 
sought to invest the power of suspension, reduction and punishment of the Sergeat- 
at Arms in the Speaker, when put to vote, was lost by 72 votes to 42. A heated de- 
bate then ensued on the motion of Dewan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, opposing Clause 3 relating to the appointment of a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Diwan Ohamanlal felt that they were insulting the Speaker by not investing him 
with powers of appointing the Sergeant-at-Arms. A division was claimed on the 
motion, which was rejected by 91 votes to 36 and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. The House divided on an amendment of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava which 
sought to provide that a member, who deliberately and persistently behaved in 
a grossly disorderly manner and refused to withdraw, when called upon by the 
Speaker, may be excluded through the Sergeant-at-Arms, if the House agreed by a 
majority. The amendment was lost by 9l votes to 33. Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
related to the power of the Speaker to order the removal or exclusion of persons, 
was under consideration when the House adjourned till the l4th. April when the 
House adopted it An Opposition amendment to Clause 5 of the Bill, seeking 
the deletion of the portion empowering the Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputies to 
enlist aid from servants of the Crown, if they considered that necessary, to execute 
orders given by the Speaker \vas defeated by 86 votes to 34. Diwan Ohamanlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that he could not remember any instance when the 
police had been requisitioned in the House of Commons to remove a member. 
Opposing the amendment, the Premier said that, the provision had been made to 
meet an emergency^ wRich, he hoped, would never arise. They did not want to 
keep permanent police for the purpose, because it would foe an unnecessary burden 
on the exchequer. Therefore, a provision had been made to requisition outside help 
in case of emergency. Clause 5, 6, 7, 8 and- 9 - ivere passed in quick succession. Au 
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Oppotition amendments were rejected. After the consicleration of the Bill danse by 
clause was over, the Premier moved the third reading and discnssion had not con- 
cluded, when the House adjourned till Monday, the April, when the closure motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon passed. 

^ . No-confidence on Dy. Speaker & Ministers. ' ; 

ISth. APRIL ‘no-conhdence’ motion against the Deputy Speaker, which w'as 
tabled by Sardar Pratap Singh, (Congress), under Section 65 of the Government of 
Inclla Act and signed by 51 members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to- 
day by the Speaker amidst loud opposition applause. Next day, the 29th. April, in a 
a statement explaining the position regarding the allotment of time for the discus- 
sion of the no-confidence motion against the Deputy Speaker, the Prejnier said that 
he could have been delighted to accommodate the Opposition, but his hands were 
tied by the Government of India Act which laid down that a no-confidence motion 
could not be discussed before the lapse of fourteen days. As the session w^oukl not 
continue till then, it was not possible to take up the motion in the present session. 
Dr. Oopichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Opposition 
wanted to move a no-confidence motion they would do so and did not want any re- 
eomniendation or suggestion from the Premier. Pie added that- it was for the 
Speaker and not for the Premier to fix a time for a no-eoiifideiice motion against 
the Ministry. They had been compelled to table a no-confidence motion against the 
Deputy Speaker because they had grievances against him. If those grievances were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw the motion. The Speaker, Sir Sahab- Ud- 
JDin, pointed out that, according to the rules, if the Assembly were prorogued, 
the motion of no-confidence against the Deputy Speaker would automatically lapse. 

22nd. APRIL ‘.—Five motions of no-confidence against the Premier, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, Mr. Manohar Lai, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia were admitted to-day. The motion 
of no-confidence against the Premier was tabled by AUan Nurullah wdio had seceded 
from the Unionist Party. Chaudhri Kartar Singh tabled the motion againgt 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. Sardar Sampuran Singh against Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia^ Sardar Kapur Singh against Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Biwan 
Chamanlal against Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, 

The Speaker at the outset called upon Sheikh Kara-mat AH (Unionist) to move his 
motion expressing confidence in the Ministry, which stood first in to-day’s agenda. The 
Opposition members urged that the motion of no-confidence against the" Education 
Minister, which was admitted yesterday, he taken up first. Munshi Harilal (Con- 
gress) argued that under the Government of India Act, a motion of confidence could 
not be moved. This view was supported by Mr. K, L. Gauba and Dr. Gopichamd 
Bharga-va, Leader of the Opposition. The Speaker ruled that since the confidence 
motion had been received in his office earlier, he must give priority to it. When the 
turmoil subsided, the Speaker called upon Mr. Karamat AH (Unionist) to move 
his motion of confidence. Mr. Karamat Ali rose to do so when Biwan Chamanlal, 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition Party, announced that as a gesture of protest 
his party will not take part in the discussion on the motion of confidence. There- 
upon, all Opposition members walked out, except Chaudhry Mohd. Hussain, whose 
no-confidence motion against the Education Minister a})peared next on the agenda. 
Mr. Karamat All’s motion was then carried by 107 votes to nil. Immediately after 
the announcement of the result, the Opposition Party walked into the House and 
Chaudhry Mohd. Hussam moved Ms no-confidence motion against the Education 
Minister. The debate on the motion lasted three hours. Two members, including the 
mover, spoke in favour of the motion and one member of the Ministerial Party 
opposed it. Initiating the debate, Ghoudhri Mohd. Hussain strongly criticised the 
policy of the Minister in regard to education and medical aid. During the course 
of the two years, he said, no improvement had been made either in spreading edu- 
cation or in the giving of medicM aid to the rural population. He charged the 
Minister with not redeeming the pledges he had given to his electorate. Bhai Fateh- 
Jang Singh (Unionist), opposing the motion, detailed at length the progress made in 
education and medical aid since the advent of the present Ministry. He maintained 
that in spite of natural calamities, such as famine and hailstorm, the Government 
had provided huge sums of money for education and medical aid. Next day, 
the 24th. April, Mr. J. B. Ambar^ (Christkn)j who recently seceded from the 
Ministerial Party, supporting the no-confidehce motion, said that the present Govern- 
ment had the same policy as its predecessoi; The Reforms had made no difference 
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in tlie Pimjal). He criticised the Governments policy in passing the agrarian Bills, 
which, he said, had not given relief to the poor peasants but had caused a split 
amona’ the different classes. Chaudhiiri K. Q, Butt, who tabled the motion of no- 
coiiiid'enee againt the Finance Minister, said that Mr. Maiioharlal had failed to adopt 
anv sound economic policy. It was stated that he was opposed to the agrarian 
Bills. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were passed? Far from 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim League policy by remaining in a Ministry 
which was virtually a i^Iuslim League Ministry. Mian Nurulla, who had tabled 
the no-conMenee motion against the Premier, Bir Sibandar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacked ruthlessly by 
the members of that Party. There was a talk of even murdering him. Ministerial 
benches: Uh, oh.) Mian Nurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 
not on personal grounds but on public grounds. The Unionist Party had not 
redeemed its pledges to the electorate. The backward classes and the poor 
zamindars were not, fairly treated. A very reasonable and moderate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by him was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Winding up the debate, Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan expressed 
pleasure that the no-con tidence motions had been moved because firstly they 
would stir the Ministerial Party up to do their duty by the electorate and 
secondly, the result would give a little respite to the Opposition who 
had been forecasting landslides in the Ministerial Party. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that his Government had done nothing for the political prisoners. 
*^BaiTing a handful of people,” he declared, have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and other 
friends have not been kept If those still in custody give the necessary assurances, 
their ease will be considered sympathetically.” As regards the securities demanded 
from the press, the Premier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing of coram imal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Congress- 
govenied provinces were using the weapons against the press. They were being 
forced to do so. He was soriy to hear that the Opposition was still accusing 
the Government of doing little for the amelioration of the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Opposition opposed them 
tooth and nail despite the mandate ot the Congress to the contrary. 

At this stage the House divided and the no-confidence motion against Mian Abdul 
Ilaye, Education Minister, was defeated by 112 votes to 55, The no-confidence 
motion against Choudhri Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development, tabled by 
JDiwan ChamanlaJj was rejected by 112 votes to 54. Man Muhammad 
NuruUafds motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to 53. 
The motions against the Kevenue Ministtor, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Assembly 

Budget Session — Nagpur— ISth. March to 20tE. April ' 1939 

Finai>[Ciai Statement FOii 1939-- 40 

The Bucket session of the 0. P Legislative Assembly commenced at I^agpiir on 
the 15th. March 1939. The Hon’ble Mr. D. AT. the Finance Member mtrod^ the 

Budget for 1939-iO which revealed a small siu*pius of Bs. 1.26 lahhs. Eeceipts are expected 
to total Es. 434.74 lakhs and expenditure Es. 433.48 lakhs. The revised Budget Estimates 
for 1938-39 indicate a revenue deficit of Es. 34.18 lakhs instead of a budgetted surplus 
of Rs. 82,000, attributed mainly to fall under ‘daiid revenue.” To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said that the Government proposed to impose certain new _ taxes, _ an en- 
hancement of rates of stamp duties on iionjudicial stamps as prevailing in most 
j)rovinces, levy of license fees and an ad valorem tax on the sale of tobacco, enhan- 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor ^ spirit and lubricants, and enhan- 
cement of the rate of fees on private motor vehicles. Stamp duties will yield an 
additional Es. 4,oO,fXK). The tobacco tax will produce Es. 3,00,003 and the enhanced 
tax on lubricant oil is estimated to bring in an income of about Es. 1.5,000. 
Eeferring to expenditure in Berar, Mr. Mehta said that there was no aspect of the Bud- 
get which the members of the House from Berar did not scrutinize with a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of divisible expenthture allotted to Berar. For the first time 
for many years, they would meet with a pleasant surprise at finding that their 
demand has neared fulfilment. While the proportion of divisible revenue contri- 
buted by Berar has fallen from 36,7 to 35.5, the percentage of divisible exjienditure 
allotted to Berar has risen from 30.8 to 33,7 of real new expenditure, as much as 
41 yjer cent having been allotted to it. 

Proceeding the Minister announced that the total new expenditure for which 
provision has been made, amounts to Es. 26.09 lakhs. A road programme, amoun- 
ting to Es. 45 lakhs, to be financed largely from the Eoad Fund, has been drawn up 
ana forwarded to the Central Government for approval. A fairly large proportion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allotted to the Medical and Pubiic 
Healfcli Departments. Rs. 52,030 has been earmarked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs, 9,000 has been provided for subsidizing allopathic practitio- 
ners. The plan for organizing a public health service has been comrfieted and Es. 
61,003 has been provided for making a beginning. The most important scheme is 
the one lor vidya mandirs, with a capital expenditure of Rs. 2.66 lakhs, which is 
sufficient for financing 103 vidya mandirs. Speaking on the policy and program- 
me which is engaging the attention of the Government, the Minister declared that 
the water rates for irrigation were considerably reduced but this had failed to attract 
new agreements in certain tracts. A final effort would be made to make people 
realize the gravity of the situation. Out of prudence and sheer necessity the 
Government had decided to continue with the extension of the xn’ohibition scheme, 
which would be extended to two more districts. Ihe total recurrent loss of 
reventie due to prohibition was Rs. 38 lakhs. Another important proposal, he said, 
was the introduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of occu- 
pancy holdings in particular. 

The proposal to separate the executive and judicial was under examination 
specially with regard to the administrative and financial implications, said Mr. 
Mehta. Concluding, the Minister said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the pressure of public opinion and considerations 
of justice and fair play. ^‘But meanwhile it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
ns to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the Secretary of State 
is prepared to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration, and thus to ease the strain, we shall be compelled to seek some 
effective means of ending the situation”. 

Prisons .Act, Aheno. Bill 

After the Budget had been presented, die House took up official Bills, On the motion 
of the Ministiy for Jails, the House passed into.Iaw two Bills, one amending the Prisons 
Act, 1894, in its application to 0. P. and Berar, and the other amending the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, 1926. The first Bill defined political prisoners and secured better treatment 
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for them in the matter of food and other amenities in jails, while the second 
Bill empowered the High Court to take action in the form ot roraimand, suspension 
or removal from practising against such lawyers as are found guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct or criminal ofiience, rendering them lUiflt to continue as 
advocates. 

General Discussion of Budget 

& 17tlL MABCH :-~~General discussion of the Budget commeBced on the 16tli. 
March. Rao Sahib D. 1\ Eajurker, leading the attack, complained that the Ctovernment 
had not effected all economies they had promised, that salaries of highly-paid 
oificers were not reduced and that the Government was taxing people at: a time 
when no further burden could be borne. He alleged that the Uongress Govern- 
ment was leading the province to in sol vency and charged the Govefiiment with 
neglecting the interests of Moslems and Harijans by not including their re['resen- 
tatives in the Cabinet. Mr. G. Chitnavis referred to the fact that ever since 
the Congress came into office taxation to the tune of Es. 20 laldis had been 
imposed. He urged that experts from foreign countries shoiild be brought for 
developing local industries. Mr. V. M, Jakatdar, secretary of the Congress ]airly, 
alleged that the Ministry was not acting up to ‘Gandhian’ principles as they Sjsent 
Es. 50,000 in fiirnishiDg bungalows while hundreds of people were living in mud 
huts. He stated that appointments made by them had evoked complaints of 
partiality and favouritism, and urged that the Ministers’ conduct sliould, like 
Caesar’s wife, be above suspicion. Me referred to the economic condition of the 
people and said that from personal knowledge he could say that people w^ere 
unable to pay second kist land revenue and urged its suspension. Other 
Congress members also participated in the debate. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when Mr. AT. G. Deshmukh 
(Congress) drew the attention of the Ministry to the defects in the present 
system of preparing crop estimates in Berar and said that revenue officers paid 
no heed to the reasonable grievances of thi- people in this respect. Mrs. hurgabai 
Joshi (Cohgrtss) emphasised the urgent neea for reducing enhancement of revenue 
in the 12 taluks comprising Berar and the G. P. Marathi tracts. Ehan Sahib 
Abdur Rahaman Khan (Muslim League) referred to the sad plight of Kisans of 
Berar, particularly Buldana and Khamgaon districts, and complained that the 
Government had shown discrimination in giving relief to the peasantry. Mr. F. 
E. Kalappa (Congress) appreciated the Ministry’s action in balancing the budget 
this year under difficult conditions and supported generally the new development 
schemes and taxation measures to finance them. The Rev. G. V. Rogers (European and 
Anglo-Indian representative) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budget 
this year, which, he said, was fair, just and reasonable to all interest. He deprecated tlie 
destructive criticisms of the Budget proposals in the House. Rev. Rogers objected to the 
high salaries of the Services and urged the Government to take concerted action in 
this matter with the other provinces with a view to reducing administrative expendi- 
ture. Mr, jT. J, Kedar characterised the budget as “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a surplus one, though in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was sorry to confess that though they had come to 
the House to wreck the new Constitution, the Indian Act 1935 had broken them, 
Mr. Kedar complained that the C, P. Marathi tract has been treated as an 
orphan by the Government in the matter of affording relief to the peasantry. 
Be also objected to the extension of the Prohibition experiment this year, costing 
about Bs. 8 lakhs loss in revenue, without the Assembly being consulted in the 
matter, particularly since the Ministry had come forward with the new taxation 
proposals to meet this loss of excise revenue. Replying to the debate, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. G, AT. Mehta answered Mr. Kedar’s criticisms of the Government’s 
policy. Speaking in Hindi, Mr, Mehta pointed out that Prohibition was the Con- 

f ress policy and the House had already passed the Prohibition Act last yeai% They 
ad extended the Prohibition experiment this year in pursuance of the policy 
which had been approved by the Assembly, He regretted that no constructive 
suggestions had been made during the debate. Dealing with the Harijan Mem- 
ber’s complaint about inadequacy of grants, Mr. Mehta mentioned the provision 
of Rs. 40,000 this year for the benefit of their educational advancement. He em- 
phasised that Harijans, more than any .other community, would reap the benefit 
of the Government’s Prohibition policy. He remarked that he and his colleagues owed 
allegiance to an institution (the Cohgiess); which believed in action and not in mere 
empty talk. The Finance Minister added that after a series of deficit budgets in the last 
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ten years, iie considered it essential to balance the budget this year in order 
to increase the credit of this province in the market. He assured the House that 
they would eontinue to remain in office only as long as the Congress wanted 
them to do so. Mr. Mehta maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the poor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa- 
ble of bearing. They were examining the question of augmenting revenues by 
tapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the possibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 

Voting on Budget Demands . 

18th. to 27th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March, Mr. P, B, Gole (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s policy, particularly the failure of the co-operative banks in Berar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was encouraged by Government 
and Its officers but later, the Government became indifferent to its "fortunes. Mr. 
Gole side! he had expected better treatment from the Congress Government this year 
in the budget but he had been disappointed. He asked the Government either to 
help the co-operative banks in the present crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the market. Mr. Gole alluded in this con- 
nection to the Bombay Congress Government’s determination to finance these 
credit societies and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this puiv 
pose and asked the C. P. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members spoke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance. Some 
speakers from Berar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rates 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present critical state of 
affairs, while others pointed out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when the Minister, Mr. i). P. 
Mishra, in the course of his speech, rebutting the charge that the Government had 
been inditferent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had appointed a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-operative movement 
there and the report of this committee, which the Government had received only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assured the House that 
there had not been any departure in respect of Government policy for which 
they deserved censure. The Government fully recognised, as any member of the 
House, the immense value of the co-operative movement. Next day, the 21st. 
March, Mr. Gole withdrew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Mishra, 
Discussion on the demand under “Industries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 
C\ J. Bharnka, Speaking on a Congress member’s token cut motion, 
Mr. Bharuka gave details of the progress hitherto made by the Industrial Survey 
Committee constituted by the Government and said that the Government would 
take up the question of assistance to both small and large scale and cottage in- 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
expected to receive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently completed a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in select villages. The Minister 
also gave a resume of the several activities of the Industries Department, 
particularly in the matter of reviving village industries with the co-opera- 
tion of the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association at Wardha. The cut motion was withdrawn by the Congress 
member, Mr. M. P. Gole (from Berar), who urged the Government to expedite 
the enunciation of a definite policy on the subject. Ihe House then adjourned till the 
2Brd, March, when the Government’s policy in respect of appointments to posts under 
its control was explained by the Minister, the hon. Mr. J, C. Bharuka, A cut mo- 
tion was moved by the Leader of the Opposition, Eao Saheb D, D, Bajukar, who 
urged the removal of tire present Deputy Director of Industries of C. P. on the 
ground that he was not a bonafide resident of the province. Six members from 
ail sections of the House strongly pleaded that iDreference should be given to pro- 
vincial men having the requisite qualification as against those who were not bona- 
fide residents of the province. The Minister, replying to the debate, asserted 
that the present incumbent of the post, Mr. C. L, Gupta, had the requisite qualifi- 
cation and wide practical experience and in appointing him, the Government had 
acted in the best interests of the province. The Government considered it its duty 
to give preference to provincial men, bnt while filling up technical posts they could 
not subscribe to the view that in no case should an outsider be appointed. It would be 
a suicidal policy, he said, not to utilise the services of the best qualified persons in 
the interests of the province, merely because they were not residents of this provxn^ 
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ca^ Mr. Bajurkar^ however, protested that the Goverament had turned down the 
claims of the other candidate (a resident of the Geutral Provinces) even though he 
possessed, according to the speaker, the necessary ^qualifications for the post and had 
appointed a non-resident of the province. Describing this as “an act of injustice”, 
the mover pressed the cut motion to a division. It was defeated by 57 votes to 18. 
The House then granted the enti e Industries demand. Nex day, the 25tli. March, 
.discussing the famine ' Belief Demand of .Rs. 5,700, six members .from Berar, both 
Congress and Non-Congress, supported a token cut motion of Rao Sahib D. F. 
jurkar who demanded that a state of famine should be declared in Berar, The mover of 
the “cut”, emphasising the need for Government action, described the acute econo- 
mic distress prevalent m Berar. Complaining about the inadequacy of relief, Mr. 
Bajurkar said that out of a total Land Revenue demand of Rs, 36 lakhs, the Govern- 
ment had suspended only Es. 4 lakhs in Berar. He ivarned the Government that 
the situation might become worse, if famine was not declared and concluded by 
suggesting that the Government should advance liberal taccavi loans to cultivators, 
enabling them to improve the productivity of land. Most of the speakers from 
Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the demand made by Mr. 
Rajurkar. The Revenue Minister, Mr. 8, K Gokhale, admitted that the 
agrarian distress this year was acute, particularly in the cotton producing 
areas of Berar and Nagpur Divisions. The crop failure, he maintained, w'as 
not wholesale, but was confined to some parts. Since 1930, they had a 
series of successive crop failures in Berar and the Government recognised that in 
addition to this, conditions this year had become worse in certain parts, in which 
crops were damaged owing to excessive rains. Land revenue suspensions amounting 
to Es. 9 lakhs had already been given by the Government in areas \vhere crops 
had failed. They had also earmarked a sum of Rs. 5.700 in the Budget and opened 
test relief works in some places of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern- 
ment had also decided to distribute Es. 12 lakhs to needy agriculturists in the 
form of taccavi loans and, if necessary, they would allot extra funds to 
help Kisans, for whom the Government had full sympathy in their distress. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when the 
discussion on the Famine Relief demand was continued the whole day, and 
gulliotine was applied at 5 p. m., whereafter the House voted the rest of the de- 
mands. In all, twelve members, mostly from the Congress benches, spoke to-day. 
They urged the Government to render all possible help to the peasantry, particu- 
larly in the cotton producing tracts of Berar and the JN’agpur Division, where eco- 
nomic distroFS this year was acute owing to the failure of crops and scarcity of 
money which was the main problem facing the ryots. The need for the Govern- 
ment expediting its relief measures to save the peasantry was empliasised by all 
those participating in the discussion. Tw^o Congress members, however, definitely 
stated that Government should not declare famine in Berar. The revenue Minister, 
Mr. >8. F. Qokhale, replying, pointed out that the outturn of crops other than 
cotton -was satisfactory in Berar. The figures for the last ten years had showm, 
they should remember, a gradual fall in the area of cotton cultivation. He concluded 
by assuring the House that the Government were fully alive to the situation 
and would do their best to help the peasantry. The *‘eut” motion -was lost. 
This concluded the voting on Budget demands and the House adjoiiiiied. 

Kok-offioial Resolutions 

28th. MARCH i—The Assembly discussed non -official resolutions to-day. The first 
resolution moved by Mr. D, L. Patti (Ilarijan) from the Opposition benches 
recommended to the Government that, the age-limit for entry of Baiijans into 
Government services be increased frem 25 to 30. After most of the Harijan 
members had supported it, the mover , withdrew the resolution in view of Pre- 
mier Shukla's assurance of sympathetic consideration of the suggestion on the 
part of the Government. The Premier also took the opportunity to explain what 
Government had done for the general betterment and educational advaneement 
of Harijans and other backward classes. A major portion of to-day’s sitting 
was devoted to a discussion of a Congress member’s resolution (Mr. i. iv. 
Nathe from Berar) urging the Government to grant total remission of rents 
and revenue in the cotton tracts of the Nagpur and Berar division this year. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

■■ .The:' Tax A tXoH Bills 

30th. MARCH -The Assembly to-day discussed the first of the four new taxa- 
tion measures undertaken to augment , the revenues of the Province. On the 
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motion of BIr. C. J. Bharuka, Industries Minister, the House agreed, after a 
prolonged debate, to refer the 0. P. and Berar Indian Stamp Amehdmejit Bill to 

a select commiltce with instructions to report before the 3ixL April. 1989. The 

Bill provided for the enhancement of the rates of stamp duties on non -judicial 
stamps to the level prevailing in most other provinces. Opjcsilion motion for the 
purpose of eiiciliiig public opinion, was rejected by the House by 51 votes to 
20. The Op] osition was mainly led by Mr. Rajurkar (Leader of the 0])poBition) 
and Mr. B, G. Khaparde, who Vehemently criticised the Government’s action in 
trying to impose “fresh burdens on the peopf^^ at a time when economic conditions 
made it impossible for them to shoulder the weight of new taxes”. They threw 
a challenge to the Congress Party to get a resolution endorsing the taxation 
measures passed at a ])ublic meeting at any place in the province. Mr. D. JC. 

Mehta, Finance Blinister, repudiating the charge that the Congress Parly had 

forgotten its election premises to reduce the tax burden, declared that they 
knew' fully their duties to their constituencies, end to the organisation they be- 
longed. I he Minister pointed out that they had lighted the burden of taxation 
to the extent of Es, ?X) lakhs by conferring direct benefits on the people, includ- 
ing substantial relief fionp land revenue dues. While admitting that they liad 
not achieved all that they intended, Blr. Mehta claimed that they were eiViitled 
to credit for conferring benefits on poor cases. K saving of Es, fifteen lakhs 
had already been eficcted through economies in administrative expenditure, and 
further scope for reduction was under the consideration of the Goveinment. Mr. 
Mehta justified the new taxation measures on the score of balancing the budget 
and money being needed for the development schemes. 

Slst. MARCH '.—The Assembiy to-day was occupied chiefly with discussion of the 
Bill seeking to levy a tax on sale of tobacco in the province at the rate of ten 
per cent on the value of tobacco sold. The Bill provided that the tax be not 
levied and collected from the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. The Hon. Mr. 
(7. J. Bharuku said that the Government anticipated next year an yield of Es, 
3 lakhs from this tax. He assured the House that the effect on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imperceptible and the burden of the prorrosed taxation would 
not be excessive. During the debate Mr. T, J. Kedar, from ihe Congress benches, took 
the House by surprise when speaking on the Bill he said that it w’as 'ultra vires’ of the 
legislature. Elucidating his point, Mr. Kedar stated that he felt that this legisla- 
tion sought to impose a tax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the scope 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 45, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in the 
Government of India Act. 1985, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitled 
to impose. Mr. Kedar w'as of the opinion that the proposed tax in reality amount- 
ed to a levy on manufacture of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
Excise Duty on tobacco, the imposition of which *vvas within the competence 
of the Federal Legislature and not the Provincial Legislature. The Hon. Mr. D. K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedar’s contention that the tax 
was in the nature of an Excise Duty, explained that the Bills sought to impose 
a tax on the sale of tobacco in the province, not on its manufacture. The levy 
of the proposed ^ duty would operate, he added, only when tobacco was sold 
wholesale or retail. The Government had carefully considered this aspect w'hen 
examining the Bill and he held that the C. P. Assembly was competent to 
deal with the^ legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
Mr. Mehta said that the Select Committee would consider them. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

1st. APRIL The three Government Bills incorpoiiting fresh taxation measures 
were referred to select committees to-day. Attempts of opposition members to 
secure circulation ^ of the Bills failed. All the three Bills came in for severe cri- 
ticism from membexs of the Opposition, who argued generally that the new 
taxation proposed would primarily hit the poor classes, imposing on them a fresh 
burden, which thev w'ere incapable of bearing. They also complained that the Govern- 
ment had imt placed befoire the Bouse details of the new Government schemes to finance 
which the Goveniment had brought forward the taxation measures. It was pointed 
out, on behalf of the Goveniment by the hon. Mr, Bharuka, that the reasons 
for the fresh taxation were clearly set out in the Budget speech, and the new 
schemes which the Government had undertaken were fully described in the de- 
tmled Budget statement. They refuted the contention that the new taxes would 
afiect classes of people ill able to bear the burden. The Tobacco Bill was referred 
to a belect Committee after discussion. The two other taxation Bills sought to eh- 
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hance the registratioE fees payable by private motor %reMcles excluding lorries 
and to increase the sales tax rate on motor spirit and lubricants from 5 to 8 
per cent. The Government expect two and a quarter lakhs extra revenue from 
these sources. The Ox3position members did not p>ress their motions for circula- 
tion to a division. 

Official Bills Passed 

Srd. APRIL Five Bills, as reported by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation Act, two others to 
amend the Moneylenders Act and another to amend Section 13 of the Legal 
Practitioners Act. The select committee on the Motor Spirits and Lubricants 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure to a year and made 
it clear that the enhanced tax would apply to sales duriiigp the peried for which 
this amending Act would remain in force. The select committee on the Prisoners’ 
Bill had increased the period of parole from one week to ten days, and the select 
committee on the Factories Bill fixed the registration fee at a maximum 
of Es. 150. 

Village Panchat ats Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL -Khan Saheb Abdur Rahvian {Moslem League) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Panchayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that one-third of the total members of panchayats belonged to the minority commu- 
nities. The Khan Saheb ’s demand for separate representation was supported by 
some non-Congress Harijan members. Pandit JO. A Minister for Local 

Self-Government, replying to the debate, asked the mover of the Bill to realise 
that joint electorates were the best safeguard against any encroachment and 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
appealed to the sponsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spread 
communalism into rural areas. 

Economic Distbess in Beeae 

Sth. APRIL The condition of peasants in the province hard hit by econo- 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
sponsored by Congress members were discussed. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. L. N. Nothe^s resolution recommending the grant of full land revenue 
remission to peasants in the cotton producing areas (Berar and Nagpur divisions) 
owing to failure of the crop this year, speakers supporting the resolution, emphas- 
sised the urgent need for relief, and appealed to the Government to help the kisans. 
The Eevcniie Minister, the hon. Mr. S, F. Gokhale, was frequently interrupted 
by members of the Congress Party and other groups wdien replying to the discus- 
sion. He explained the measures taken so far with a view to enabling the peasants 
to tide over the distress. The resolution was withdrawal by the mover after the 
Minister’s reply. The mover stated that his object was merely to draw^ the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the acute and widespread distress of the peasantry. 

Abreaes of Tacgavi Loans 

Discussion had not evon eluded on the resolution demanding that all arrears 
of taccavi loans outstanding for more than three years should be remitted by the 
Government. Mr. K, J?. Khandekar (Congress), who moved the resolution, ivas 
supported by six members of tlie Congress Party, all of whom urged the Govern - 
meat to take into consideration the peasants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount, which BIr. Elhandekar estimated was just over Es. 25 lakhs. The House 
then adjourned till the 11th. April when ^ the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, BIr. S, V, Qokhale, Bevenne Biinister, stating that the Government’s 
attitude w^as one of sympathy. 

Improvement Trust Operations 

BIr. M, (x. Chitnavi^^s resolution demanding the postponement of the Impro- 
vement Trust operations till the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act was amended 
to make the Government financially liable for the improvement was defeated. 
BIr. iC G. Deshmttkh (CongTess) urged, through his resolution that, in view of the 
failure of crops this year, the Government should not sell the movable or immova- 
ble property of agriculturists for recovery of land revenue. He advised Ministers 
not to look through official glasses '.but view things as elected representatives of 
the people. The Eeveiiue Minister; was replying to the debate when the House 
adjourned. ^ ' 
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Panohavats Act to ensure representation o£ minority communities on the /iHage 
nChIvats throuo-h separate dejtorates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
liHenssfin o! the^Biil, which was snpirorteA by Muslim League members 
and "opposed by Congress members. &ine members from tie Opposition 

benches siinported the select committee motion (six Muslims _ and three non- 
&iSs SLians) while two Harijans from the Opposition side opposed the 
Biiralong with the Government. 

Official Bills Discussed 

im APRIL —The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disposed of a 
nnmbefof Gownment mils. On the motion of Minister D. P M^Ara, the House, 
namoei 01 LTOicui ao-reed to refer to a select comittee the Bill amending the 

O^P Municipalitief Act The Bill provided for the adoption of adult tjauchise for 
Sections to lo^4l bodies and municipalities. The Government proposed to make a 
elections , rnimirMnaUtles During the debate, the Congress members 

SSI Se S K fe (M.jta ttoVt thM tie 

inta^uotion of the Bill was premature at the present junctuie. 

The Assembly next without discussion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, 1938 on the motion of the Excise Minister. The bill prohibited the 
publication of liquor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 

iAth APRIL ' — The Assembly to-day enacted into law an official Bill, which was 
in miTOuance of the Economy Committee’s recommendations and empowered the 
Go?OTiment to levy a licence fee on factories to meet charges ot siipervision by 
GovSnSent Inspectors. During discussion on this Bill, the Opposition L^der, 
Rao Saheb^ C. Y. Eahtrkau declared, amidst laughter, that he was even to-day a 
wtmaiw member of 4e Inffian National Oongi^s. This wp. by way of retort to a 
FoSs member who had invited Eao Saheb Eajurkar to join them. 

On the motion of the Industrie Minister, Mr. O.J. Bharuka.ih^ House 
took up farther consideration of the BiU (as reported by a Select Commite) 
Sn?^ to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and lubncants. 
TO^miStion was continued on the next day, the lath. April, when a walk-out 
bv foni° Opwsitioii members was led by Mr. Eajurkar. Mr. Eajurkar, before 
walkiiK-- out declared that the Government were not open to reason and the 
OuTOsition arguments, explaining why they opposed the fresh taxation measures, 
fell on deaf eare. Therefore, no useful puipose would be served by their parti- 
cipating in the discussions. 

The Assembly next passed into law the Bales of Motor Spirit mid Lubricants 
Taxato Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bi I, the Indian 
Btamn Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, the fpur new to^ion measures 
undertaken by the Government this year. During discussion on the Bills, members 
of the Muslim League and other groups from the Opposition benches es 5 )re 8 se<i 
their stron^*- opposition to fresh taxation, which they maintained would ultimately 
fall on the poor classes. The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came in for strong criticism 
from Opposition members, who were tmanimously of the opinion that the tax 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of ^‘bidis^'. All 
the Bills were passed without any amendments. 

Mpnicifap Abmihisteation'Refoum Bill 
i 7 th. APRIL :-““A legislation, calculated to improve the tone of civic life and 
ultimately to result in a more efficient and purer municipal administration in the 
province, was introduced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. D. P, Mishra. 
Explaining the urgency of the measure, the Minister drew the attention of the 
House to "the serious state of affairs now prevalent in several municipalities, owing 
to friction between members of the Municipal Councils and their office-bearers, the 
latter being unable to function efficiently. Mr. P. P. Gole (Congress), in the course 
of a lengthy speech, criticised the drastic provisions of the bill and said that the 
House should not pass such a legislation in a hurry without proper consideration. 
He objected partieulaiiv to the provision relating to presidential election by the 
general body of voters instead of by the municipal members. Next day, the IStli. Apdl, 
die House rejected, without a division, the motion of Mr. A, P. Bazak Khan 
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(Opposition) suggesting tlie circulation of tlie Bill for tlie purpose of obtaining public 
opinion thereon and passed the first reading. The second and third readings were 
gone through rapidly ill ten minutes and the Bill was passed into law with a few 
minor alterations. During the first reading, two Muslim members from the Opposi- 
tion, wdiile acknowledging the necessity of such a legisiation, pleaded for the circu- 
lation of the Bill with a view to ascertaining the viewpoints of the municipalities on 
the reforms proposed. Mr. P, S. Patil (Non-Brahmin), from the Opposition benches , 
congratulatea the Minister Pandit Mishra, on bringing forward a iegislation intended 
to check maladministration owing to party feuds in several municipal committees in 
the province. Pandit Mishra, replying to the debate, explained that a popular 
Government, representing the people, could not tolerate or ignore the mismanage- 
ment in local bodies any longer. It was necessary for the Ltouse to pass the Bill 
expeditiously. Dealing with the existing proviso which requires a two-third maiority 
for the removal of the Municipal President from his office, the Minister deciared that 
this rule was not democratic and therefore the Bill contained a new proviso whereby 
a no-confidence motion, if carried by a bare majority, would result in the President/s 
removal from office. Pandit Mishra hoped that the proposed reforms would lead to 
efficient municipal administration. 

The Temple Entry Bill 

20tli. APRIL The Assembly, this evening, accepted the Premier’s motion 
to circulate the Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Altogether a dozen members participated in a two and a half-hours’ 
discussion on the Bill. Harijan members (Congress as -well as non-Congress) 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-hearted 
measure. They felt that, instead of doing any good to the Harijans, the measure, 
if passed by the House in its present form, would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to secure recognition of their right to temple-entry. 
Their complaint was that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as public temples were mostly managed by caste-Hindu trustees who refused 
to concede the right of entry and worship in the temples to Harijans. They were, 
therefore, opposed to the Bill and demancled a more progressive measure to satisfy 
the Harijans. The Minister, Pandit D. P. Mishra, fully recognised the intensity of 
the feelings of the Harijan Members of the House on the subject. He assured them 
that, after ascertaining public opinion on the measure, the Government would efieet 
improvements to the Bill He appealed to them not to oppose it. 'ihe Government 
preferred to secure temple-entry for Harijans by persuading caste-Hindiis of com- 
pelling them by statute to throw open the temples, for, legal compulsion would 
result in violence and conflict, frustrating their objective. Pandit Shukta, speaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intended to remove external barriers in the way 
of Harijans entering temjfies. At present, legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difficulties and remove their disabilities immediately. The pace of 
reform must necessarily be slow, and public opinion had to be ascertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind. 

Earlier, the Debt Relief Bill was passed into law on the Revenue Minister, 
Mr, S, V, Gokhale^s motion, without any vital changes. The House %vas then 
adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Winter Session— -Karachi— 4th. to 18th. January 1939 

Land Eevenue Code Amend. Bill 

The winter session of the Sind Legislative Assembly opened at Karachi on the 4th, 
January 1939, the lion. Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah presiding, and adjourned without 
any business as a mark of respect to the memory of the late Kamal 
Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat AiL Mext day, the Sth. January, a mock trial of 
strength occurred when the first Goyernment Bill was taken up for considex*ation, 
the Goveiiimsnt registering a victory by . 24 votes. The division was necessitated 
by the failure of ministerialists to say sufficientiy loudly to defeat the 

Congress amendment seeking to delete a few words from a clause in the Bill. The 
Bui sought further to amend the Bombay Land Eevenue Code of 1879 and thereby 
pending for a penalty being imposed for the wilful removal of theodolite stations 
which lom me boundary marks and the basis of survey in various places and 
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which are frequently removed during road repairs or the excavation of drainage 
•works. The Bill occasioned a prolonged but futile, discussion and eventually passed 
its third reading., ' 

Sanitaet Bo aed Abolition of NomiNxItion Bill 

Towards the close the second Government Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both Sanitary Committees and Boards in Sind wholly elective in 
pursuance of the Government policy to abolish nominations, _ was moved. The 
Government were robbed of an opportunity to dispose of the Bill in record time 
by the infliction of a vehement speech by a Congress member. 
The bill had passed its first reading when the House adjoin*ned till the nest day, 
the 6th. January, when a Congress party amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the power to modify rules framed by District Collectors for the 
constitution of a District Sanitary Board, was thrown out by 29 votes to 25. 
The Opposition joined the Congress in the division. The amended Government 
motion, to which the Congress moved an amendment, laid down that rules in the 
matter of the constitution of a Sanitary Board should be framed by the Government 
and not by the Collectors, and these rules should be placed before the Assembly, 
which would have the power to modify them. The Bill was eventually passed into 
law. 

Other Govbenment Bills 

Another Government Bill, providing for the payment of certain sums to the 
local authorities, was next passed. Thereafter, another Government Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923, which at present empowers the 
Government to levy a local cess on “every sum payable to the Government as 
ordinary land revenue’^ so that the word “payable’’ should equitably mean the 
amount actually payable after the deduction of fasli remission, was taken up. A 
clause in this Bill occasioned an amendment from the Congress and was the 
subject of a division in which the Government scored another victory by 23 votes 
to five. The third reading of the Bill was, however, opposed by Bir Ghulam 
Hussein towards the close of the day’s sitting and the matter was, consequently, 
unfinished when the Assembly adjourned. 

No-confidjsnge on the Peemiee 

10th. to 12th JANUARY :--The House was full and the galleries were packed when 
Bir. G* If. Syed moved a motion to-day, expressing want of confidence in the 
Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bax, Blr. Syed made a lengthy 
speech strongly criticising the actions of the Premier. Ee explained the reasons 
that impelled him to move the no-confidence motion. He said that the Premier, 
for wLose coming into office he was greatly resionsible, had failed to implement 
the undertakings and assurances he had given to the Party in j articular and to 
the electorate and the community in general. BIr. Syed further accused the Premier 
of having inflamed the whole countiy by his obstinacy and defiant attitude and 
conduct. He reminded BIr. Allah Biix that when he accepted office, he had 
declared that he should be judged by his actions after six months. Kow nine 
months had elapsed and the mover could boldly say that the Premier had fallen 
far below the mark and the people’s hopes had been completely frustrated. Karra- 
ting specific allegations against the Premier, BIr. Syed said that instead of curtail- 
ing expenditure, he was creating new posts without seeking the sanction of the 
Assembly. He cited, in this connection, the appointment of I. C. S. Officers, a 
Deputy Secretary for the Eevenue Department, a Deputy Secretary for the Finance 
Department, and an Officer on Special Duly. Blr. Syed particularly drew the 
attention of the House to the Premier’s treatment of agriculturists which he 
characterised as a poignant one. Despite past declarations, the Premier now 
believed in the imposition of increased assessment proposals, which were severely 
criticised and condemned all over Sind, on the already overtaxed agriculturists. 
This was done in defiance of the United Party and the entire Assembly. Supporting 
the no-confidence motion, Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opposition case in 
a speech, lasting two hours, which the House heard with rapt attention. Khan 
Bahadur Khuro w’^as of the opinion that the Premier had violated all canons of 
democracy by tendering advice to H. E. the Governor, enhancing the assessment, 
without consulting his Party or the House. The speaker accused the Ministry 
of being extravagant where economy was needed and miserly where generosity 
was required. It was not for being governed by a Government vphich had no 
respect for the principles of democracy that they had fought for separation from 
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Bombay. The Premier was a super-dictator, without the dictator’s sense of respon- 
sibility. Xext dav, the 12th. January, the key-note of the speeches was the 
advir-e tendered to the Alla Bux Ministry to look up to the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces which had made a striking progress iii alleviating the miserable 
lot of the masses. Speaker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Congress 
Governments and bewailed the backward condition of Sind. Five members spoke 
to-dav, four from Government benches, including Mr.^ Njchaldas, the P. W. I). 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The Minister held that ])olitieal 
sqiialibles were responsible for retarding the progress of their Ministry. He 

enumerated the achievements of the Ministry during the nine months of its office 
which included abolition of Honoraij Magistrates and nominations in^ local bodies, 
release of Hansraj, return of Mouivi Obeduilah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of Cengressmen, encouraging of Swadeshi and removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jam&hed Mekta^ another supporter of 
Government, wanted to know if there was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux Ministry, so that he might support the no-confidence 
motion. Mr. if. B, Gazdar (Muslim League), in the course of his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated from Bombay^ Presidency. In Provincial 
Autonomy Sind was being governed by the officials because of the Ministry. 
Services were getting strong as collectors were being used as tools 

to terrorise members of the Assembly. He appealed to His Excellency the 

Governor to dissolve the House which would be the only panacea for the 
ills as better people would return elected. Next day, the 12th. January, 

the non -confidence motion was defeated by thirty-two votes to seven, the Congress mem- 
bers remaining neutral. An analysis of the voting slmwed that besides the Congress, Sir 
Ghukm also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes reply to the debate, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made a sensational disclosure of a plot to kill 
Mm, unless he joined the Muslim League. The Premier declared in the course of 
the reply: 'T would rather die than join the Muslim League. It is good that the 
Muslim League has failed in Bind. I wish, it would fail everywhere” Eegarding 
the assessed proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Government to 
consult the party for executive orders on taxation. He w;as sorry that the Congress 
had W'itlidrawn support after being a party to instal him in power. Concluding, 
the Premier assured the House that it was far from his intention either not to 
revise the proposals or respect the wishes of parties, including the Congress. 
When Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continued, they were given 
the impression that the present Ministry had no Muslim following and that the 
Congress was dividing Muslims and running the Government. The merits of the 
assessment proposals had not been gone into. Manlana Azad viewed the question 
from an All-India political point of view as to how Sind would fall in with the 
All-India point of view. Maulana Azad thought that he had no Muslim following. 
Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad carried the impression that he worked against 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the wishes of his Party and postpone 
the assessment. The second position was that the Congress would remain 
neutral and the Muslims should fight and decide the issue. He could not 
blame the Congress. They did not bargain like him from wire-pullings behind 
the scene. The charge that the Congress was dividing the Muslims had now been 
wiped out. He was glad of this. Khan rsahadur Gabole, Deputy Speaker, who 
was one of those who resigned from the Muslim League Party, opened the debate 
as an independent member and said that it was a matter of shame that the Muslims 
should be fighting amongst themselves. He held no brief for the Ministry, but he 
wanted to know from the House what was the alternative scheme 

before the Ministry was thrown out. Sir Ghulam Hussain, who resigned the 
leadership of the opposition two days ago, urged the House to consider the 
question dispassionately and seriously as it was fraught with far-reaching 
consequence. He had expressed the opinion that after his fall last year a new heaven 
would not spring up. Ihe plight o! the Prime Minister in Sind was unenviable 
as he was a tool in the hands of dictators. We wanted to know from the 
mover of the motion a practical alternative scheme for working Eeforms. He 
asked whether there was a single party, -wMch could carry on the Government. Turning 
to the Congress benches, he said that they were as much responsible as the speaker 
for the masses of Sind. If they did not waiit to join the Muslim League let them 
join the present Ministry and form a coalition Ministry. If the Congress Party 
remained neutral, it was upto the rest of the House to join together and form 
stable Ministry. There was still time for them, if they couFd combine but he 
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saw no Lope at present. Had Le known of the present fate that had overtaken 
Sind, he would never have fought for separation. Owing to the race for jobs, both 
Hindus and Bluslinis were divided. If the Congress were well-wishers of masses in Sind, 
they must do some constructive work. In the alternative, If the Hindu Party 
formed a Coalition wdth the Muslim League, he would vote for it. He requested 
the House to put their heads together; otherwise the province was fa<jed with 
chaos and deadlock. His hopes of Muslims had been shattered and he did not 
hope for unity among them. If an alternative to the Ministry vras shown, he would 
vote for it. They must be practical men. Destruction should go hand in hand 
with construction, Mr. J, Frater, European, cleared the position of his group. He 
said that as long as Government legislated for the good of the country, without 
communal bias, the European gioup must support the Government. 

Rules of Business Discussed 

18th. JANtlART The Government sustained a defeat during the discussion of 
rules of business. The Government wanted a clause added stating that the speaker 
may not adjourn the House for more than seven days. Although Government whips 
collected several supporters 'when the division was called, the clause was lost by 20 
votes to 18. The defeat, of course, was of no consequence in judging the strength of 
parties, but all the 10 Congressmen opposed the motion. 

Sind Assessment Proposals 

23rd. & 25th. JANUAEY A two-days’ debate on the Government’s assessment pro- 
posals opened on the 24th. Outlining the procedure he intended to follow for regulat- 
ing discussion, the Speake7% at the outset, said that he had received notice of a number 
of motions on the subject, but he proposed to treat the Congress motion as the 
main resolution and the other motions, moved by Mr, G, M, Syed and Khan Bahadur 
Khuhro, as amendments. The latter were almost of an identical nature requiring the 
Government to drop the entire proposals instead of re-esamining the taxation 
scheme. The following was the text of the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
Government’s assessment proposals “The Assembly, having considered the Govern- 
ment resolution regarding the revision of settlement in the Barrage area, is of opinion 
that the rates of assessment on cotton and other commodities are an increase on the 
rates under the last settlement, which already constitutes a heavy burden on small 
khatedars and encroaches on their means of subsistence. The Assembly, therefore, 
recommends to the Government, firstly, that the new rates of assessment oe modified, 
the rates of the last settlement on cotton be charged when the average price per 
maund of lint desi cotton at Karachi is Rs. 18 and American cotton Rs* 21. 
These ratei, corresponding to the above prices, be considered as the datum line. 
With every fall or rise above average prices, rates of assessment in cotton should 
fall or rise proportionately, subject to a minimum rate of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
rate of Rs. 10 per acre. Secondly, the Government, having ignored the fall in 
price in fixing the rates of assessment for wheat, the new rates be reduced in 
proportion to the fall in price from the fig;ure taken as the basis for the last 
settlement. Thirdly, with a view to encouraging the growing of fruits and vege- 
tables, the same rates of assessment of gardens and vegetables be charged as under 
the last settlement. And fourthly, the present division of lands into three groups 
being unscientific and unjust, a detailed classification of land be undertaken, 
regard being had to the fertility for the soil and, till that is done, the groupings 
of last settlement may not be changed.” Mr. Jssardas Varandmal (Congress, re- 
presenting Indian Commerce), moving the main resolution, made it clear that 
the Congress was anxious to meet the Government more than half-way and so to 
reshape the proposals as to make them acceptable to the House, He pointed out 
that the Premier, a year ago, when he was sitting in the Opposition benches, 
sponsored a resolution favouring that the Government should share 25 per cent of 
the zamindar’s net assets, but his present proposals sought to tax the zamindar 
to the extent of forty to sixty per cent of their assets. Moreover, the entire 
scheme was unscientific and arbitrary. He was of the opinion that the argument 
which was advanced that the zamindars of the Punjab and Gujerat paid more or 
less double the Sind assessment would not hold good as the conditions were 
quite different, the yield per acre in Sind being less than half of that 
in the Punjab and Gujerat. Mr^ Yarandmal favoured more groupings of land on 
the lines of the Punjab so as to give proportionate relief to small khatedars, 
Khan Bahadur iT/mAro, moving an amendment urging that the Government order 
be held in abeyance till they were examined by a Committee of five members of 
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the Assembly, said that the important point for consideration was wbat percen- 
tage of the zamindar’s net assets should be the share of the Government. He 
urged that the orders should be withdrawn and that modified rates 
should be brought forward based on the principle that the Government’s 
share shall be a fixed percentage on the net profit of the zamindars. 
Next day, the 24th. January, was a field day for Zamindari (peasant) members, 
who monopolised the discussion on the assessment proposals. Speakers, opposing 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and would fall heavily on agri- 
culturists, who were already overburdened with taxation and debt. They held 
that the percentage of assessment fixed by the Government was arbitrary and 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area should be 
assessed at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twenty-five per cent of 
the net assets of Zamindars. They further urged that the Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Revenue Minis- 
ter, upholding the Government’s proposals, observed that the scheme was framed 
so as to benefit the Province as a whole and assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactory arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for which the Government would appoint a Special Officer who would 
undertake classification of lands, Mr. Jamshed Mehta, supporting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, price, outturn and 
other factors into consideration. Moreover, the water rate there was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In Sind, both being combined, it would be 
preposterous to base the assessment on net profits. Tlie Government proposals, 
if put into effect, would yield an additional revenue of eight lakhs only and the 
argument that they would affect agriculturists to a great extent would not hold 
good. I'he Congress spokesman said that the Government proposals affected small 
khatedars all over Sind numbering two lakhs and if the Government wanted 
to increase revenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next day, the 25th. January, a Congress resolution, which had the backing of the 
Bluslim 'League on the Government’s assessment proposals was defeated by 30 votes 
to 20, At the conidusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight modifica- 
tions in the original proposals regarding the cotton sliding scale, conceding the 
principle of giving reductions when prices go below the minimum fixed. The 
Premier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 

N ON-OFFIGI AL RESOLUTION S 

26th. JANUARY Non-offieial resolutions was dicussed in the House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on two resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non -Barrage talukas of the Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of paddy crop had been reduced due to the advent of the Sukkur 
Barrage and the price of paddy had fallen, and the other recommending to the 
Government to give substantial relief from the Famine Relief Fund agricul- 
turists who had suffered from the recent frost. The Premier, the hoii. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bnx, replying, said that the Government had under consideration 
the question of providing a graded scale for rebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefits in proportion to the fall in prices and on an equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult party leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 16. 

Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premier and the Bevenue 
Minister extended their sympathy to the people affected by famine but pointed 
out the difficulty in afibrding relief from the Famine Relief Fund. However, the 
Ministers assured the House that they would see if they could so adjust the 
road-construction and engineering works as to provide work for the needy. The 
Government also expressed their readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
hardship of the people. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost 
by 29 votes. ■ _ , . 

Relief to Peasants 

27th. JANUARY The Premier, the hon* Rhan Bahadur Allah Bux, this 
afternoon, repdying to the debate on the Congress motion recommending to the 
Government to take early legislative measures to regulate relations between 
zamindars and balls (agriculturists) so as to prevent the imposition of ail un- 
just exactions, observed :-^‘*The Sind Government have repeatedly declared that they 
will follaw the Congress policy and programme. Despite the Assembly Congress 
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Oroiip’s withdrawal of support to the Ministry and individual diiferences here 
and there, and also the possibility of Cabinet expansion, 1 reiterate that 

the Cabinet will continue to follow the Congress policy and programme”. 
Continuing, the Premier observed. “In the event of disagreement, I 

shall have no objection to referring the matter to the arbitration of the 

Congress High Command.” The Government having, thus, openly decdar- 
ed their policy, which stood unchanged, the Premier had no desire to put the 

the Congress Party in the wrong. The Congress motion was withdrawn. 

Anti-Dowey Bill 

28th. JANUARY : — i)r. Hemandas Wadhwani introduced a Bill to abolish the 
system of dowry prevailing in the province. Explaining the objects of his Bill, 
Dr, Wadhwani stated that the custom had outlived its utility and had be- 
come an instrument of oppression. The custom originated as a result of Hindu 
law which did not allow daughters to inherit parental property. A dowry was 
given by parents at the time of their daughters’ marriage as gift, but gra*ciaa]ly 
the boys’ parents had regarded it as their right. The House accepted the prin- 
ciple that the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Sind shoiild be total- 
ly stopped, but owing to want of time, the Bill -was held over till the next 
session. The House then adjourned till the loth. February. 


Budget Session—- Karachi-— 13th. February to 30th. March 1939 

COREUPTION m P. W. D. 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the ISth. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr. Bundeh Ali Khan Talpur and Mr. Dialmal Baulairam 
took their seats, on the treasury benches, while Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
was seen occupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition, when a private member’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to bring; ‘ into eififect their recommendations of the 
anti- Corruption Committee, with particular reference to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 14. The Government opposed the resolution. A 
vehement attack on the Govex'nment’s alleged lethargic attitude in the matter of 
eradication of the evil was made by Mr. ' i?. AT. Sidhwa, on behalf of the Con- 
gress during the discussion. Mr. Bidhwa quoted a number of instances of corrup- 
tion in the P. W. D., pointing out that the Government had not acted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further alleged that the Govern- 
ment were not sincere in their profession, and the pernicious evil was still preva- 
lent though the Ministry had been in, office for nearly a year. Replying to the 
debate, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, Minister for Public works, refuted the charge 
of inaction. He pointed out how the Government had implemented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee wherever possible. He -said that the Government 
had issued circulars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 
guilty of corruption and that honest officers would be rewarded. 

Akti-Dowey Bill (contd.) 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandas' s 
Anti-Dowry Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were unanimous in their conde- 
mnation of the practice, which was responsible for mining many families and 
for a number of marriageable girls remaining unmarried. Miss Jetki Siphia^ 
malani, espousing the woman’s cause in a spirited speech, considered that the 
right of inheritance for women would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
referred to a Select Committee for report. 

Financial Statement f-oe 1939—40 

ISth. FEBRUARY The Budget for the year 1939—40 was presented to-day 
by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bucc, The following are some of the items 
for which provision was made :-~Extension of compulsory primary education ; 
grants to local bodies for education of girls ; facilities for education of Harijan 
children ; appointment of lady doctors at Dadu, Nawabshah and Mirpurkhas ; 
provision for anti-rabi treatment at all civil hospitals in the Province ; opening 
of additional agricultural institutes , at . Malir and Sakrand ; three more veterinary 
dispensaries ; provision for a family budget inquiry among the working classes of 
Karachi ; and grants to institutions doing considerable social and medical service. 
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Tlie estimates for the revenue section of the Budget are : Kevenue receipts, Es, 
3,83,23,000 ; expenditure debitable to revenue, Es. 3,76,35,000 ; revenue surplus Es. 
688,000. The Government propose to make use ot this surplus for meeting an 
expenditure of Es. 5,07,000 on capital account. The share of Sind in the Income- 
tax is placed at Es. 3 lakhs in the Budget estimates for 1939—40. In the course 
of an introductory note, the Finance Secretary to the Government says that the 
revenue recei])ts for 1939—40 are expected to cover not only the revenue expenditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of capital expenditure. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable impression as to the state of Sind’s finances, a reference to 
the debt position of the Province shows that they are extremely unsound. The 
Barrage revenues show no sign of being able to cope with the redemption of the 
Barrage debt and the position in 194^3—43 is likely to be a desperate one. 
Considerable expenditure is required to complete the Barrage and non -Barrage 
irrigation -works and the Province is taking on liabilities in the w^ay of provision for 
education, medical relief, etc., at a rate much faster than that at which the 
revenues are improving. The statement on the debt position of Sind shows that 
at the end of 1938—39 the Barrage debt will stand at Es, 24,81,00,000 and other 
debts at Es. 4,14,00.000. Debt charges provided in the Budget for 1939—40 amount 
to Es. 140i lakhs, of which interest charges alone will be Es. 1,15,65,000 for 
Barrage debt and Es. 16,54,000 for other debts, while Es. 4,66,000 will be made 
for Imiidation of former debt. After the presentation of the Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 18th. February and continued 
till the 25th, March and did not evoke any lively interest. 

Cm Mahoali Aeeests 

24th. MARCH ; -The atmosphere of the Assembly wms charged with excitement 
when an adjournment was moved by Eao Sahib Gokuldas in connection with 
to-day^s arrests. Supporters of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under sec. 144 against the Batyagrahis, who, they said, were observing 
absolute non-violence. They insisted that the “Om Mandali” should be banned. 
Sheikh Abdtil Majid (Muslim League) appealed to the Ministry to protect the 
religious interests of minorities and suggested the bringing in of necessary 
legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal provision, at present. Sir 
Qhularn Hussain HidayaUdlah, Minister for Law and Order, opposing the motion, 
said that those who demanded equity should come with clean hands. The 
Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Government had tried to satisfy their demands and several girls, major and minor, 
had been restored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Supporting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Section 144, he saici that the processionists indulged in rioting. He 
informed the House that there was now no male member either in the “Om 
Mandali^’ or the “0m Nivas”. He added, that cases were pending in the courr, 
and if truth was on their ^ side, they would get justice. The Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Buz was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when the 
allotted time expired and the adjournment motion was thus talked out. 

No-confidence on Premier 

Both, MARCH The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day when Dr. 
Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against the Allah Baksh Ministry. 
Dr. Wadhwani obseiwed that it was an unpleasant duty to do it, particularly 
when two of his former colleagues were in the present Cabinet. He added that 
the Opposition had gradually gained strength and were now 28 in a House of 
60 which was an indication that the Ministry was losing confidence. He accused 
Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh of not implementing the assessment concessions and 
not keeping his promises and concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministries and 28 
members in the Opposition, it befitted the Ministry to resign, before the issue 
was decided by the House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta appealed for a stable Ministry 
which was the crying need of the Province. He declared that the Ministry had 
no time to carry out its programme. Justifying the expansion of the Cabinet Mr 
Mdita said that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh did that with a view to bring about 
stability for the puii)OBe of working out .refoims in the province. He opposed the 
potion. Mr. G, M. Syed said that twelve months had elapsed and nothing con- 
crete had been done by the Ministry, who had gradually lost confidence and 
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were now on tlie brink of a well. Answering Mr. Mehta’s plea for a stable 
Ministry, he said tliat lie did not want stabili% without a party programme. He 
asked Mr. Mehta what steps lie took in the direction ot forming a Congress 
coalition in the provdnce. Mr. Valecha (Con|Tess) refuted Mr. Mehta’s arguments 
that the Government had no time to do anything. He observed that the Congress 
ivas responsible for bringing the Ministry into office, but the Ministry had 

fallen far below their expectations. OoL observed that Hindu Ministers 

had resigned on the *‘Om Maiidali” issue, in which the Government had done 
all that could be done. He joined the appeal for a stable Ministry and 

requested the members to save the Ministry for the sake of the Province. 
After paying tributes to the Premieiq for his honesty and statemanship, Mr. 
Nichaldas ex-Ministerv admitted that he had nothing to say against 

the Ministry. On the other hand, he thanked the Premier for his service to 
the Province in putting down rank comnnmalisni. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised party behind him. He assujred 
the House that his resignation had nothing to do with anti-Om Mandali agita- 
tation. But he wanted to set a good example by obeying his party mandate, 
whatever be the grounds which actuated the party to take this course. He 
traced the dissatisfaction of the party over Mukhi Gobindram’s defeat in the 

election of Deputy Speaker, which was due to the defection of some Muslim 

Ministerialists. The Premier, speaking next, observed that no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. The real issue, he said, was the Cm Manclali. 

It was alleged that the Government did not yield to the unanimous demand 

of Hindus. He must admit that he would not submit to any political influence 
of this kind and things would be decided on merits, irrespective of caste or 

religion. He added that the Government’s decisions so far were based on merits. 

Ho" requested the Congress Party to rise to the occasion and coalesce and 
share resj^onsibility with any of the parties. The Premier added that it was the de- 
cided policy of the Congress not to create a split in Muslim ranks and he 
tliought tliat their action of trying to break the Ministry was tantamount to creating a 
sjdit among Muslims. The Premier also accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Wardha by which they had agreed to remain neutral in 
the first session of the Assembly and appealed to the Congress to vote against 
the motion. There was some heat when Mr. Mahomed Kliuso (Congress member) 
took the Congress to task for joining the Muslim League and the Hindu Malia- 
sabha members with a view to defeating the Ministry on flimsy issues. The 
debate had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
31st. March, when the motion against the Ministry was withdrawn following a 
conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Independent Party at which 
an understanding was reached. 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of the 
Hindu Independent Party, with the exception of Hr, Hemandas Wadhwani, 
crossed the floor and sat on the Treasury Benches, amidst the ironical cheers of 
the Muslim League and the Congress Parties. Withdrawing the ffio-confidence’ 
motion, Hr. Wadhwani said that though, in pursuance of the understanding 
arrived at last night at the conference between the Hindu Independent and the 
Ministerialist Parties he was withdrawing the motion, he had his own differences 
with the Hindu Party and had, therefore, resigned from it. 

It trans])ired that since last night, peace talks were in progress between the 
Hindu and Ministerial Parties which eventually fructified. The Premier agreed 
to meet the demands of the Hindus to some extent and promised to deal with 
the Orn Mandali suitably. In future, he would consult the Hindus on impor- 
tant matters. There would be no further expansion of the Cabinet and no more 
Parliamentary Becretaries would be appointed. The communal I'atio in the ser- 
vices and the recommendations of the Retrenchment and Corruption Committees 
would be enforced, Messrs. Nichaldas Yazirani and Hialmal Houlatram were 
sworn in as Ministers on the next day. , 

The House was, at this prorogued. 
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Budget Session— Cuttack— 6th. February to 4lh. April 1939 

The Religious Endowments Bill 

An Orissa L^islatiye Assembly commenced at Cuttack 

^ pi’esidency of the Hon .Mr. Mukunda Prasad Pas 

the bpeakei, when glowing tnbiites were paid to the memory of the late Mr. Giriia 
Bhusm Dait member ot the House , repr^entang Angul, and Maulana Shmikat All. 
ihe Premier then moved for consideration of the Select Committee report on the Orissa 
Eeligions Endowments Bill. Mr. Brajasundar Pas moved an amendment for its 
^mmitM to a Sel^t Committee for examination of witnesses. iHe said that the Bill 
followed the Madras Act, wnich was not satisfactory. The Premier, Mr. Biswanath Pas 
sp ying, explained the m^n features of the BUI and said that publto opinion was 

fHtaier m; the matter of contrdling eSwments 
but the power of toe Legislature was limited. The recording of evidence by a 
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Select^ Committee was an exceptional procedure and not the rule. He felt no 
necessity ^ for recommittal. The amendment was rejected and the Assembly took 
up the Biil^ for consideration clause by clause. The clauses dealt inter alia with 
the definition of religious endowments' and appointment of a Commissioner to 
administer the Endowments Department. The Commissioner will be an officer in 
the executive or judicial service, professing the Hindu religion, and shall be deemed 
as holding an office under the Crown in India. Discussion on clauses of the Bill 
continued up to the 9th. February when the third reading of the Bill was passed and the 
Bill became law. The Bill aimed at the proper administration under Government control 
of endowments of mutts and temples, with a separate department with a Commis- 
sioner as its head. It also made it necessary to make proper sanitary arrange- 
ments for pilgrims and for the care of public health. The surplus was to "be 
diverted to other charitable lines. 

The Moneylenders Bill 

lOih. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Money-lenders Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, -was introduced to-day by the hon. Mr. Biszvanath ^ jjas, Premier. 
Mr. G. I'katraj Bahadur moved an amendment urging recommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He said that since it was an important iegisiation affecting 
universally the people of the Province, he felt that more caution should be observed. 
He, however, congratulated the Government on having brought forward a measure 
of this nature with a view to protecting both money-lenders and borrowers. The 
House rejected the amendment without a division, after Mr. Biswanath Das had 
explained the urgency of the measure. He pointed out that it had been before the 
public for about a year and a half now and observed “The value of land has gone 
down. House property has deteriorated, the borrowing capacity of the people has been 
reduced and the circumstances demand necessary legislation as the existing laws 
pe insufiicieiit to give necessary protection. This measure is even small and imperfect 
in comparison with the vastness of the problem, but is expected to give protection 
to the section of the people w'ho need more protection.^' 

Inclusion of Oeiya Tr^igts 

llth. FEBRUAY A non-official resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the House to the Secretary of State for India to^ take 
immediate steps for the inclusion in Orissa of all the excluded areas lying in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar and Madras, was 
adopted to-day. The resolution was moved by Mr. G. C. Thatraj Bahadur and 
was subsequently amended. It had the support of all sections of the House. In. 
the course of discussion emphasis was laid on the inclusion of Singbhum district. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, speaking on the resolution, said that under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State for India was 
to be moved in the matter through the Government of India. Mr. Das added that 
public opinion had to be mobilised in this matter. The peopde of the Oriya areas 
in the adjoining provinces should organise themselves so as to make the necessary 
representations to the Congress High Command and to the Governments of the 
various provinces. The Orissa Government were prepared to represent the matter 
to the Government of India. 

Minimum Wages Taxation Bill 

Mr. Fyari Sankar Roy next moved for consideration of the Fixation of the Mini- 
mum Wages Bill. The hon. Mr. Mtyananda Kanungo, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that while they were not opposed to such a measure it would be 
good if a rapprochement between labour and capital was possible, Mr. Roy 
withdrew his motion in view of the Government's desire for a rapprochement. 

High Court for Orissa 

Srimati Sarala Devils resolution for the setting up of a comraitte to 
investigate the question of having a separate High Court was withdrawn after Mr. 
Bodhram Dubey, Minister, had stated that the matter would be considered by the 
Government. Mr. Dubey added that the Government were not opposed to having 
a separate High Court but explained the difiiculties. They preferred a f uli-fiedged 
Court to any other proposal like a judicial commissioner's court. 

Stipend to Yidya Mandir Students 

ISth. FEBRUARY The Assembly ^considered the demands for supplementary 
grants under different heads to-day. Eefelying to the cut motion on the demand 
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for Bs. 1,319 towards tlie expenses of seven students, who had been deputed to 
Wardha to receive training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha, the 
Hon. Mr. Bodhram Duhey, Minister for Education, stated that the present system of 
education was out of date and had been able only to produce clerks. The Basic 
Education system, he said, would be able to impart such education as to enable 
students to earn their livelihood. As the financial condition of Orissa was unsound 
the Government proposed to start, as a first step, 25 schools all over the Province 
and a training school for the purpose would be started in f/Iay nest on the return 
of the students from Wardha. The cut motion ^vas withdrawn. All the supple- 
mentary demands under the head ‘Education^ w^ere passed. 

The Moneylenders Bill (contd.) 

14tli. to 25th. FEBRUARY :~“The Assembly took up for discussion to-day the Orissa 
Money-Lenders Bill clause by clause. Opposing an amendment, which sought to 
include co-operaiive societies within the purview of the Bill, the hon. Mr. Biswanath 
Das, the Premier, stated that the Government intended to bring a separate measure 
to guide cooperative societies aiicl limit the interest chargeable by them to 9 per cent. 
Pie further stated that the Government had proposals to make the co-operative societies 
work more efficiently. The amendment was put to vote and declared lost. Next day, the 
loth. February, clauses three to eight were passed, which dealt, inter alia, with the 
registration of money-lenders and the duration of registration certificates. Next day, the 
16th. February, the House passed the second reading of the Bill, excepting for a few 
minor amendments from the Opposition and the Go^Tniment. The main object of the 
Bill was to regulate money-lending transactions and grant relief to debtors. The Bill 
made it compulsory for money-lenders to register thcmseh'es and fixed the maximum 
rate of interest at nine and twelve per cent per annum on secured and unsecured loans 
respectively. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, said that the Bill contained clauses afiec- 
ting certain Central Acts, which -would necessarily involve its reference to the Governor- 
General. The House then adjourned till the 25th. February, when it passed the third 
reading of the Bill by 30 votes to 1 and this solitary champion of the cause of the 
money-lenders was Mr. i^sivanadham Raju, who had fought and fought bravely for 
preserving the vested rights of the money-lenders during the consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause. 

OpiUxM Amendment Bill 

Within ten minutes the Assembly passed the first, second and third readings 
of the Opium (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1939 which aimed at amending the Opium 
Act, 1878. in its application to the province of Orissa. The Hon. Mr. Bodhram. Dube 
thanked the members for passing the Bill without any discussion even as it indicated 
that they had given their full sinmort to the excise policy followed by the 
Government. 

Financial Statement for 1939—4.0 

25th. FEBRUARY No fresh taxation proposals were announced in the speech 
of the hon. Mr. Bisivanaih Das, Premier, when he introduced the Budget esti- 
mates of the province for the year 1939-4.0 to-day. Mr. Das admitted that his’ Budget 
was a deficit one in the sense that it reduced "the free balance of Bs. 7.78 lakhs, 
which is less than the minimum treasury and bank balance of Bs. 9 lakhs. In 
spite of our retrenchment and economy, there is bound to be growth of expenditure 
in ail nation-building departments.” A reference to the actuals of exj^enditure 
for 1936-37 showed that the expenditure during the year was Bs. 1,56 lakhs, 
while the revised estimate for 1938-39 is Bs. 1,92 lakhs and the budget estimate for 
1939-40 is Bs. 202 lakbs. 

Beferring to Prohibition, Mr. Biswanath Das said : — "Bev. C. F. Andrews has 
very prominently brought to our notice the opium evil in Orissa. We have, however, 
taken a more ambitious and comprehensive scheme which includes all intoxicants. 
The annual income under Excise was Bs. 32.78 lakhs in 1936-37. Our Excise programme 
is expected to reduce this revenue by Bs. % lakhs, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire Excise revenue. We decided to start, prohibition in Balasore Distiiet, The 
first step m this dirs^tion was taken by resorting to restricted and regulated sale of 
opmm undp strict State control, in the district from October 1938, where all shops 
were closed and fourteen shops only were opened on the borders of the district. 
Certain other Excise reforms, comoined .with restricted sale of opium during the 
current year, are expected to result in a reduction of Bs, 2 lakhs in revenue during 
the current year, 1938-39.” The full effect of. Excise reforms in all directions during 
ma year 1939-40, said the Premier, reduced ike revenue by a further Bs. 7i lakhs or 
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or by Es. lakhs compared with their tisnal income under the head. “Added to 
this loss of revenue, we have provided in 1939-40 to spend in Balasore on propae*anda 
Es. 11,248, besides increased preventive staff which costs us Es. 44,342 and Es. 
22,840 for treatment of addicts. Prohibition, therefore, in the first year of its start, 
by loss of revenue and increase of expenditure is expected to cost us over 33 per 
cent of our Excise revenue. 

“Preparations are afoot to undertake a country-wide literacy cam]\aigB in_a 
regulated manner in the course of three years, A sum of Es. 1,000 has been put in 
the budget to enable Honourable Members to discuss this question. It is expected 
that the activities may cost about a lakh of rupees in the course of^ this year. 
Our attempts to make men literate are useless it what little is learnt is soon for- 
gotten. It is, therefore, proposed to carry on a library movement also, with a cen- 
tral library at the headquarters, as is being done in Baroda. The Budget ].rrovidcs 
a sum of Es. 25,000 for this library movement, as also for a contribution to libraries 
in Municipal areas. Early in 1938, an offeial and a non-official were depuited to 
Baroda to study the library movement in the State.” The Budget also provides half 
a lakh of rupees for construction of a museum. A step is proposed to be taken in 
the direction of compulsory primary education in Municipalities, Union Boards 
and also Notified Areas and "the Budget provides Es. 25,000 for these purposes. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27tii. & 2StIi. FEBEUAY The general discussion of the Budget was taken 
up on the 27th. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bak^h, while congratulating the Government for 
not imposing fresh taxation, said that adoption of Oriya language as a medium 
of instruction would create a great disadvantage to Muslim students as they 
would have to learn three languages viz. English, Urdu and Oriya, So far as 
Muslims were concerned the Budget was disappointing. Mr. V, K. V. Eoju 
said that there was no proposal for remission of land tax in tlie Budget. South 
Orissa had also been badly laid down as regards allocation of money for new 
schemes. Eev. E, M, Evans, while congratulating Government for its policy on 
Prohibition, thought that it had not gone far enough. There had been, he thou- 
ght, too much of window dressing. He regretted that no reference had been 
made regarding the building of the new capital. The Assembly had pronounced its views 
and a resolution had already been passed. The public were anxious to know and were 
asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now been taken 
with regard to this matter. Mr. Aldus Sohhan Khan, while criticising the Budget, 
characterised Hitler as the greatest man of the world and roused cries of “question”. 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hitler had asked the people not to believe in 
merchants and missionaries and he wanted to add to this galaxy also the Ministers. 
Bioami Bichitrananda Das, while congratulating the Ministry on launching a bold 
programme of constructive work and the Prohibition scheme, urged the necessity of 
floating a loan for further development. They must industrialise the country and raise 
the standard of living of the people. fSj. Moho7i Das said that the present 
budget had clearly proved that in spite of the desire to help the ];eople it was not 
possible to frame a popular budget within the limitations of the Government 
of India Act. He held the Princi} al and the Professors responsible for reported 
indiscipline among the students of the Eavenshaw College and pressed for an 
enquiry, Sj. Fyarisankar Roy, while congratulating the "Government urged for 
changes in factory laws so that labourers might live as men. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th. February, when the Baja Bahadur of 
of Khallikote, speaking first, congratulated the Government on their attempt at 
Prohibition. He thought that the States' problems should have by this time 
been solved with proper co-operation of the Orissa Government. Eef erring to the 
appoiniment of Committees and experts, the speaker regretted that their work 
had not produced proportionate results. Continuing, the Eaja Bahadur expressed 
satisfaction at Government's attempt to harness water falls of Koraput District 
for producing Hydro-F.lectric .power. Whatever might have been, the Speaker 
continued, the neglect of Bihar and Orissa to North Orissa, South Orissa was 
not very much neglected by the , Madras Government. The people of South Orissa 
were . rather worn off under the Orissa Government. The Eaja Bahadur further 
stated that co-operative banks in North Orissa had miserably failed. No provision 
seemed to have been made for refund , of deposits of individual depositors, although 
some provision had been made for^ paying up dues . to the Bihar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. . In > conclusion^ he deprecated propaganda for non-payment 
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of rent and held Government responsible for^ not checking these activities. 
Sm. Sarala Devi (Congress), while congratulating the Government, asked for 
more money for education of women in the Ravenshaw GirlsSSchool and wanted 
a high school for girls in each district. Mr, 0. C. Thatraj felt disappointed at 
the Budget as promises of previous years had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
financial position he could not justify launching of Prohibition scheme on such 
a large scale.' Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, replying to the debate, said that no 
budget, under the existing conditions of the Government of India Act, could be 
popular, even though it was framed by a popular Ministry, because of the restric- 
tions ]daced on them under the Act. Besides, the finances of the province were 
poor and conscciucntly Orissa’s Budget was a poor man’s budget. He explained 
that actually the deficit was not as much as Rs. 18 lakhs but only Rs. 1,22,000 
because of the utilisation of the last year’s balances this year. Referring to the 
charge of indifference towards the Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Das gave figiir- 
res of income and ex|)enditure in Ganjam and Koraput districts, wdiich showed 
a deficit of Rs. 7^ lakhs. He claimed that the Ministry had tried to improve 
the coiKiitions ‘fin every way, even at the cost of ourselves”. He hoped that 
their efforts to utilise the Bogara water-falls would materialise which would 
lead to the introduction of useful schemes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. to 2Sth. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for gi*ants commenced on the 
ISth. March. Mr. Nitya^ianda Revenue Minister, moved a demand for 

Rs. 4,B5,058 under land re’venue. Kkan Bahadur Ahmad Bux, moved a cut 
motion to draw attention to the “inordinate delay in the partition of the estates.” 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister had replied. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss the failure of the khas mahal authorities 
to provide lands for cattle grazing for their estates in Cuttack, and referred to 
the hardships of the khas mahal tenants. Mr. Brajasundar Das, supporting the 
cut motion, said that the hardships that had been removed from the tenants under 
zamindars, still existed in khas mahal areas. The Revenue Minister, replying, 
said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. The 
cut motion W'as defeated and the Assembly adjourned till Monday, the 20th. 
March, w’hen the House resumed discussion on Raja Bahadur of KhalHkoie^s 
cut motion on the demand for Rs. 4,35,008 to defray charges under land revenue. 
Mr, Patnaik, supporting the motion moved on Saturday, criticised the Govern- 
ment decision to take up survey operations in the zamindari areas of the Ganjam 
district. He said that this was not a proper time to undertake operations, as neither 
the zamin dais nor the tenants -were in a position to x)ay. The speaker did not deny 
the Government’s powers to order a survey, but such powers ought to be exer- 
cised in special circumstances. Criticizing the general land revenue policy, Mr, 
Patanaik stated that the Ministry was entirely following the bureaucrats and are 
‘‘worse than bureaucrats”, Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux, supporting the motion, 
referred mainly to zamindars in the temporary-settled estates in north Orissa. 
He said that by passing the Tenancy Amendment Act the zemindars had lost a 
substantial part of their income and their status had been so adversely affected 
that it became impossible for them to keep their revenue obligations. “The zemin- 
dars are dead,” said the speaker, “and they will be buried any day the sale law 
is enforced.” Last September, the Khan Bahadur continuea, nearly 70 estates 
were sold for areas of revenue in Cuttack alone, and this year conditions have 
become w-orse still, about 1,500 towzics. being in arrears. Next day, the 21st. March, 
the House passed the Land Revenue demand and discussed the Excise Policy 
of the Government when Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister, moved a demand for Es. 
6,02,783 under ‘'Excise.” Mr. Brajasundar Das, deputy leader of the Opposition, 
moved a cut in the demand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sale of date palm juice in students’, hostels, Mr, if, G. Patnaik, sup- 
porting the cut motion, characterized the excise policy of the Government as 
“thoughtless.” Mr. Bodhram Dube, replying to the debate, said that Balasore was a 
notorious district for opium consumption. The opium prohibition scheme of the 
Government was a bold step. Continuing, Mr. Dube accused the Bengal Govern- 
ment of trying to reduce the price of opipm in the neighbouring district by 
as much as 50 per cent. The cut motion, was defeated. Next day, the 22nd. 
March, the House adjourned after five minutes’ sitting, the only business before 
Hie House being the presentation of the supplementary demands, and the de- 
nied for Es. 39,740 under “Stamps?? A Yeut motion by Mr. Brajasundar Das 
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was rejected and the demand was passed. Next day, the 23ril. March, the House 
assented to the demands under the heads “Forest” (Rs. 5,27,558), lle^istratioii (Rs, 
1,50,750) and “Irri^-ation” (Es. 549,485). The House divided when Kao Sahib iO. F. 
Rajurkar pressed his token cut of Re. 1 under the head “Industries” uruin^c the removal 
of Mr. C* L. Gupta (who was not a domicile of the province) from the post of 
Deputy Director of Industries. The motion "was defeated by 18 votes to 57. 
Next day, the 24th. March, the claims of Bloslems in the services were put for- 
ward by Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux when the House discussed the grants 
under “General Administration.” Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, rcjdying, said 
that soon after the creation of the province, the Government came to the con- 
clusion to do away with the communal rotation of services. He described the 
minorities of the province as members of a joint family. The Government, the 
Premier said, always did their best to accommodate not only Moslems but also 
other minorities of the province. Out of 20 siib-deputy collectors recruited last 
time, one -was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems constitute about 2^ per cent of 
the population they got representation in the same service at 5 percent The 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 25tli. March, the Premier replying to 
the cut motions observed : -“There is a strong feeling that the outlook of the offl- 
cials was not changed yet. The Congress aims to see the oilicials discharge 
their duties worthy of their responsibility. I want to feel the change. They are 
not more or less than public servants and there would be a ]u*opcr ' appretdation 
of their w^ork unless they came to that standard. The Premier added that the 
Congress Government had not done anything to create a feeling of insecurity 
in the country. He maintained that while the previous Government liad a soft 
corner for certain classes, the present Government, being representative of the 
interests of the people, had to keep a balance and^ see that the claims of all 
the communities were duly met. The Premier indicated that the Government 
might effect economy by further retrenchment and might bring forward pro]>osals 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present budget. The cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Rs. 22,65,574 was passed. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 27tb. March, when a warning that the Government 
would be compelled to “take drastic action if i:>apers continue to publish arti- 
cles which are considered indecent and wanting in decorum” was given by the 
hon, Mr. Bodhram Dube, in the course of his reply to the ‘ciPl motion on the Education 
grant. The Minister stated that although the Government had given freedom of Press 
they were not prepared to countenance the indulgence of “nefarious pubiicatiou”. Next 
day, 29tli. March, a cut motion on a supplementary demand under the head “Educa- 
tion” was carried towards the close of to-day’s sitting ^vithout a division. When the 
Premier challenged a division, Mr. Nand Kishore Das, who occupied the Chair in the 
absence of the Speaker, informed him that a decision had already been taken. The 
Fi^emier urged withdrawal of the motion. This was resented by the Opposition. Mr, 
Brajasundar Das, Leader of the Opposition, criticized the Premier’s action, 
declaring that it would be better for them to withdraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the House voted the remaining Budget demands 
under the heads ‘*medical” (Rs. 8,33,377), “public health” (Rs. 2,87,802), “agrieulturc” 
(Rs. 2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 114,934) and “Oo-operation” (Rs. 1,99,392). The 
House next took up the supplementary demands. Mr. B’rajasmidar Das, moving 
a cut on the medical demand, urged the raising of the status of the Orissa medical 
school into a college. Mr. Baj Krushna Bose, parliamentary secretary, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, said that the medical college would require an initial 
expenditure of about Es. 20 lakhs and a recurring expenditure of about three lakhs. 
The question of a college could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
demands then concluded and the House adjourned. 

Ofeioial Bills Passed 

30th. MARCH -.—There being no question the Assembly was finished to-day 
within 15 minutes. On the motion of Hon. Bodhram Dube, the Orissa Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill \vas referred to a select committee. 

The House then passed the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 
The object of the Bill -was to stop the eviction of, right in soil, i,e., Kudivaram 
rights in the main lands till the 31st March 1940. Next day, the 31st. March, the 
Assembly met for five minutes when Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier placed on the 
table schedules of authorized expenditure for 1939-40 and supplementary expenditure 
for 1938-39 approved by the Governor under sections 80 and 81 of the Government 
of India Act, respectively* The Assembly then adjourned until April 3, 
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3rd. & 4t!i. APRIL Non-olicial Bills were taken up to-day. Mrs. Sarala Devi did 
not move her (Jrissa Dowry Abolition Bill. 

Mr. B?'aja Smida?' Das, Deputy Leader of the Opposition next moyed for 
reference of the BIanaa;enient of Estates Bill to a select committee. He referred 
to the economic cojiditions of zemindars. The Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estates by the Court of \¥ards in cases of voluntary offers 
from zemindars. This procedure, Mr. Das said, Was also likely to ease the 
situation created following the recent tenancy legislation. Mr. Fyari Sankar Roy 
moved that the Bill bo circulated. Mi\ NUyanan da Kanungo, supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to muzzle the Opposition by their measures. The Minister 
said that they were very an>dous to have the Opposition’s considered opinion 
even if they wore contrary to the Government's proposals. Referring' to the Bill, 
he said that it touched tlie very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic 

part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a special staff 
to make inciuiries but sidHcient material had not yet been collected. 
In accepting Mr. Roy’s amendment after being satisfied with the Minister’s 
statement, Mi\ Das wanted the Government to circulate the Bill in verna- 
cular to have better ]mbUcity, Next day, the 4th. Apidl, Mr. Q, C\ Thatraj 

Bahadur moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate 
steps for ail inquiry into the social and economic condition of Oriyas living in 
outlying Oriya tracts. The Maharaja of Parlakbnedi, Opposition Leader, 
supporting the resolution, stressed the necessity for an inquiry into the grievances 
of Oriyas outside, before any attempt was made for the inclusion of the areas in 
which "they lived in Orissa. Mr. DvMoanath D.is, Premier, opposing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following tlie course 
contemplated in the rcsoliition. Besides, a Provincial Government could not conduct 
such an inquiry. In respect of concrete instances, the Provincial Government 

would correspond with the Governments concerned. He concluded that a 
constitutional agitation shouhl emanate from places where there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. If, by all these processes, they could not 
get their grievances redressed, they could approach the Congress High Command. 
The resolution was rejected without a division. 

A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur seeking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax iirevailing in , South Orissa to the Nort Orissa rates, was withdrawn 
after the Ih-emier gave a hint that the tax prevailing in Nonh Orissa would be 
raised to the rate prevailing in South Orissa. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 

Budget Session— Peshawar— 17th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

The Budget session of the North West Frontier Legislative Assembly com- 
menced at Peshawar on the 17th. March 1939. A proposal to introduce a Motor Spirits 
and Lubricants Retail Sales Taxation Bill on the lines of the Bills which were under 
consideration in other Provinces, was the only taxation contemplated by the Govern- 
ment, according to the Budget for 1939-49 introduced to-day by JDewan Bhanju Mam 
Qandhi, the Finance Minister, who summarized the position as follows : — 
Receipts inclusive of opening balance Rs. 1,93,20,000. Expenditure including 
new recurring and non-recuning charges Es. 1,80,42, (DO. Balancfe Rs. 
6,86,(300. The Minister said that under education ^ substantial amounts had 
been provided for creating more educational facilities. ^ Under medical the 
Government proposed to augment the existing facilities in rural dis}}ensaries, 
and improve medical institutions exclusively catering for females. In the 
department of agricuUnre, wdth a view to introducing scientific and up-to-date 
methods of production and marketing, a provision had been_ made for experiments 
to be carried out on economical methods of fruit preservation and marketing of 
products. The need of industrialization of the Province had also not been forgotten. 
Concluding the Minister referred to the increasing disturbances in the province, 
riots and raids from without. It was a pity, he said, that the Government had not 
BO far been successful in persuading the Central Government to extend their hei]Mng 
hand in compensating the unfortunate victims, to whom he extended his heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Blockade Against Tribe 

18th. MARCH An adjournment motion, moved by Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, 
leader of the Opposition, to discuss the blockade against the Ahmadzai Wazir 
tribe in Bannu District, was lost without a division to-day. Considerable heat was 
occasioned by a member of the House associating the names ^ of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan with the present ^ tribal policy of the ^ F'xontier 
Government, leading to another member characterising it as '‘shamefnP' remark. 
On another member objecting to the word “shamefuP^ as unparliamentary, Mr. Arhab 
Abdul Gajffar Khan, who was responsible for making it, was asked by the Speaker 
to confine himself to the motion but the former holding that he was not . being 
allowed to reply to the allegations agmiist Mr. Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, declined to participate further in the debate. After a number of speakers had 
criticised the blockade, the Prewter replied justifying it on the ground that every 
opportunity had been given to the tribe to mend their ways but to no purpose. The 
motion was ultimately lost. The House then adjourned till the 20th, 
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MmisTEEs’ Allowances Bill 

20t}i. MARCH A ruling of considerable importance was given to-day by 
Malik Khuda Bux, the Speaker, when Dewan Bhanjuram, the Finance Minister, 
sought the leave of the House to introduce the Frontier Ministers’ Salaries (Amend- 
ment) Bill which sought to authorise ihe Provincial Government to make rules for 
regulating the grant of travelling and daily allowances to Ministers. Mr. Abdiir 
Rab Nishtar raised a point of order stating that the Bill was ult?'a vires of the 
Provincial Legislature. He argued that Section 51 of the Government of India Act 
provided that, once the salaries of Ministers were fixed by an Act of the Legislature, 
the same could not be changed during their tenure of office. If allow^ances 'were 
considered a part of the salaries, Mr. Nishtar contended, the same could not be 
changed according to Section 51, unless the Ministry resigned. If the^ allowances 
■were" not a part of the salaries, the Legislature w^as not callable of passing any Act 
providing for the same. The Finance Minister, on behalf of the Government, stated 
tliat similar Acts were passed in other legislatures in India, and the Bill was drafted 
•with the concurrence of the Government of India. The Advocate-General, Sardar 
Bahadur Raja Singh, explaining the legal implications, said that an analogous 
Bill had already been passed by the House, and itwas within their competence to 
legislate a measure of this character. Admitting the Bill and overruling Mr. 
Nishtar’s point of order, the Speaker observed that the Government of India Act 
did not specifically authorise the Legislature to legislate for allowances of Ministers. 
As a matter of fact, the Speaker added, the omission became very potent 
■when he saw that there wds a special provision for the grant of allowances to mem- 
bers, but there was a conspicuous absence of any provision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers. The final authority to decide the point, the Speaker continued, w^as the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, who had not been properly approached 
to decide the point and issue a public notification. 

The House next referred to a select committee the N. W. F. Pr. Motor Spirit 
and Lubricants Taxation Biii, to be reported by the 31st. March. 

General Discussion op Budget 

21st. to 22nd. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. March and on the next day, the 22nd. March, a suggestion . that the 
Frontier Congress jMinistry should create a deadlock if the central Government 
refused to grant further substantial subvention to the province w^as made by Mr. 
Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar. Eeferring to the statement of expenditure, Mr. Nishtar 
said that in the face of the Congress declaration that the Federal scheme was not 
aeceptable to the country, the proposal in the Budget to meet expenses 
for otficers •udio w'ould conduct Federal elections were deplorable. Mr. Tekchand 
.Dhingra^dmw the Government’s attention to the increasing lawlessness in Debra 
Ismail Khan District and appealed to the Premier to restore security of life in that 
district. Mr. Faquir Khan (Congress) disagreed with the present policy of the 
Ministry w^ith regard to law and order and opined that a firmer hand was required 
to eradicate anarchy from the Province. Ileplying to the criticism levelled against 
him, the Finance Minister refuted the argument that financial position of the 
Province was not sound. He associated himself with the House over the question 
of further subvention from the Central Government and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggestion by which the Central Government would be compelled to agree to 
their demand. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

23rd. MARCH : — The^ House passed to-day Lata Tekchand Bhingra’’s N. W. F. 
P, Ai’tificial Ghee Colourisation Bill. The House next referred to the Select Committee 
Dr, (7. C. Ghosk^s N. W. F. P. Hindu Eeligious Endowment Bill, the Committee 
to report by the next session of the Assembly. 

Official Bills Passed 

24th, MARCH The Assembly had a two-hours’ sitting to-day in the course of 
which it x^3,ssed the Courts Eegulation (amendment) Bill, sponsored by the Premier, 
thr N. W. F. P, Ministers* balaries (Amendment) Bill, and the Speaker’s and 
Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill moved by the Finance Minister. 

Non-official Ebsolutions 

25th. MARCH : — ^The House imanimousfy passed to-day Khan Fir Baksh Khan^s 
resolution reconimending to the Provincial Government to make adequate arrangements 
for givmg military education to the people of the province, Khan Abdur Rah Nishtar 
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supported the resolution, stating that the province needed military training, not for 
furthering the British Government's designs but to safeguard the interests of tlie-pro- 
vince. Qazi Attaultah, Ediieation Minister and Amir Mohd Kiian, Parliamentary 
Secretary, spoke on behalf of the Government. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

5S7tli. to 2StIi. BIARCH The opposition rallied their full forces to measure their 
strength with the Government to-day when the Assembly took up voting on 
demands for grants. There were three cut motions under the head “Education”. 
The Opposition challenged a division on one of these, and lost by 24 votes to 22. 
The entire demand of Its. 23,97,000 in respect of Education moved hj Qazi Attaulla 
Khan, Education Minister, was passed. The Government spent Rs. 32 Mdis on 
Education annually, or a sixth of their revenue, Bt&ted Qazi Attaullah Khan, in an 
appeal to the public and to the Opposition to co-operate with the Government to 
stamp out illiteracy. Next day, the 28th. March, important observations on the 
Tribal problem were made by the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, when he replied to 
the debate on the demand for a grant of Es. 30,55,000 in respect of “Police”. The 
Premier said, “The disturbances in the Tribal territory are a misfortune to our 
Province. I have expressed the view, officially and non-officially, that the only 
solution is that the Tribid Area and the people who are owners or that land, should 
be left alone (shouts of “Hear, hear’O. If this is done, I have every hope that this 
question, which is within the reach of the Provincial Government, wiii be settled 
very amicably”. The Premier continued, “Force is a very dangerous thing. You 
cannot coerce people by force. Mutual goodwill, honesty, and the gaining of the 
people are the only solution.” Beferring to the criticism of the police, the Premier 
said : “Giir police are the best in India and they are doing their utmost to serve 
the people honestly without communal considerations. There is no diffierciiee 
between a constable and me, for we both are public servants.” The Government, 
the Premier added, had reduced expenses on the police by Es. 86,000 since they 
came into power. Addressing the Opposition benches, Dr. ^ Khan Sahib said that 
the Government were not reverting to the Frontier Grimes Eegulation with any 
ulterior motive, but in order to bring “hired assassins to book”, “dhis Government,” 
the Premier added, “is never actuated by any motive but justice.” He appealed to 
the House to curb the spiiit of communalism in the province, whatever their 
political views might be. Dr. Khan Saliib concluded : “Let us fight on different 
political platforms, but let us collaborate to maintain the peace of the province, and 
achieve the goal of liberty, which is difficult to attain.” The discussion on the 
Government grant in respect of Police -was raised on a “cut^ motion by Mr. Ahdur 
JRahman Khan (Congress) who, after the Premier’s speech, withdrew the motion. 
Dr. C. C, Ohosh also wullidrew his motion, and the grant was passed. Mr. Ahdur 
Behman said that the increasing lawlessness on the Frontier had brought a bad 
name to this Congress province and, he was of the opinion, that non-co-operation 
with the Ministry on the pai*t of hmh police officers wus responsible for the growing 
unrest. Sardar Ajit Singh urged the Premier to completely overhaul the working 
of the police department. The police, he contended, were neglecting their duty 
with the result that there was appalling increase in crime. Next day, the 29tii. Marcli, 
the Assembly concluded voting on the Bimet demands. During discussion on a 
cut motion, Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, declared that he was trying his best to 
exclude all military elements from the Judicial Department and he was in 
correspondence in this connection. 

Seizure op Fiee-arms 

30tb. MARCH To-day’s proceedings mainly related to Sirdar Aurangzeh 
Khan^s adjournment motion regarding the seizure of the fire-arms of Khan 
Bahadur Sadullah Khan, ex-Minister, by the Government for non-payment 
of land revenue (abiana). After two hours’ discussion, the motion was 
rejected without a division. The mover, characterised the Government’s action 
as vindictive, and said that there were other com*ses open to the Government to 
realise the arrears. But the confiscation of ail the fire-arms of the ex-Minister, 
added the mover, rendered Mr, Sadullah Khan’s life imsafe in the dacoit-ridden 
country where he lived. The Premier, Dr, Khan Sahib, repudiated the Opposition 
allegation that, in issuing the order for the , confiscation of the arms, the Government 
were actuated by vindictive motives. He added that there were hundreds in the 
Frontier whose arms were similarly attached. He said that -democracy demanded 
just and equitable treatment to all people^ and Ms Government were introducing a 
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system under which there would be no discrimination between the rich and the poor. 
Land revenue was public money, and the Ministry, as trustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 

Eeform of Land Eevbnue S-ystem 

1st. APRIL The Assembly conducted non-official business to-day. It unani- 
mously adopted Khan Faqir Khan's (Congress) resolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the condition of the _ poverty-stricken 
peasants, the land revenue system should be so amended as to bring it on a basis 
wdth income-tax. Explaining the Government point of view, Qazi Attaullah Khan, 
Education Minister, sympathised with the present condition of the agriculturists, 
but said, that the rates of income-tax could not be applied to agricultural incomes 
or land revenue assessment. The amount of income, how'ever, of small landholders 
should be taken into consideration at the time of assessment. He added that the 
Government -were awaiting the report of the enquiry committee appointed by the 
Punjab Government on the question of assessment Mi” Nishtar appealed to the 
Government to introduce a sliding scale of assessment of land revenue. 8a?^dar 
Aurangzeh, Leader of the Opposition, and Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, 
ex-Minister, supported the resolution. 

Press Law Eepeal Bill 

3rd. APRIL ; — Rai Bahadur Mehr Ohand Kh anna's motion to introduce his 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) N. W- F. P. Eepealing Bill was discussed 

to-day. Opposing, Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier observed :“-“Unfortunately, -we 

are in a province where liberty of the Press is considered a kind of personal 

privilege to be used in such a way as not only to obstruct the Government and 

its beneficent work^ but to provoke people communally, and create disturbances 
from personal motives.’^ The Premier agreed, with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press w^ere of paramount importance, but 
condemned those who were introducing an element which would, if unchecked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost, 

Hon-official Bills Discussed 

Mr. Abdur Rah Khan Nishtm's Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P.) Amendment 
Bill and Dr. 0 , C, Ghosh's N. W, F. P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna's W. F, P. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 

5th. APRIL:— The Assembly to-day passed the Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Rai Bahadur Ishardas, Eat Bahadur Mehr Chand 
Khanna and Bardar Ajit Singh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred, would suller greatly if the provisions of the Bill were not drastically amen- 
ded. The Government accepted a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be disposed of, the members of the Hindu -Sikh Nati- 
onalist Party, headed by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, walked out of the 
House as a protest against what they characterised as the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government. 

Patrol Tax Bill 

6th. APRIL: — Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two Indepen- 
dents, namely, Mr. Kishtar and Fir Baksh Khan staged a Valk ouP to-day 

following the rejection, by 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Nishtar' s amendment to the 
effect, that the N. W. F, Province Motor Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
w;hen enacted, shall not be enforced until the tax levied on vehicles plying for 
hire and used for conveyance of passengers under the N. W. F. P, motor Yehicles 
Taxation Act was abolishm, Mr. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, Eai Baha- 
dur Mehr Chand Khanna and Fir Baksk^ opposing the Bill, voiced the grievances 
of lorry and taxi owners and drivers, who would be the west sufferers, if a legisla- 
tion of this character were enacted. The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi, Finance 
Minister, assured the House that, in order to minimise the incidence of taxation on 
lorry owners, the Government would bring forward at the next session a Bill which 
would drastically amend the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The House passed the Dadar Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Prohibition of Build- 
ings) Bill introduced by the Premier and then adjourned sine die. 
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N. W. F. P.— 7 

Ybjfe— The election was hold iiiyalid and 
there will be re-elcetion. 
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17 M. Iftakhar-ud-diii 

18 S. Shiv Saran Singh 

19 Ch. JBaldev Singli 

20 S. Maiigal Singli 

21 Dr* Bliag Singh 

22 S* Sajjan Singli Blargindpuri 

23 Comrade Earn Krishen 

24 ]Mr. Virendra 

25 Ch. Atta Ullali 

26 M. Yolid* Yamin Dar 

27 Baba Rur Singh 

28 L. Diini Ghana Arabalavi 

29 L. Chint Earn Tliapar 

30 Dr. Leiina Singh 

31 Babii Blolid* Din 

.32 Master Nand Lai Jaranwala 

33 L- Kidar Nath Sehgai 

34 S. Sardul Singh Gaveeshar 

32 Mi\ Baldcv Mitter Bijli 
36 Mr. Bhagat Earn Ghanana 

Sindh. — 5 

1 Shri Jairamdas Donlatrain 

2 Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani 

3 Sjt. Iv. K. Sidhwa 

4 Bwanii Govindanand 

5 Dr. Alimchand Ddharani 

Tamil Nacl—lO 

1 Janab M. S. Abdul Sat tar Sahib 

2 Sri 0. A. Aiyamuthu 

3 0 Rajagopalacliariar 

4 „ P. B. Kumaraswami Eaja 

5 5, T. I.i. Sasivarna Thevar 

6 „ S. Satyaiiiurti - 

7 Sri B. Srinivasa Eao 

S „ N. M. E. Siibbaramaii 
9 „ P. Subbarayan 

10 C. P. Bubbiah ' ' 

11 A. Subramaniam 

12 " C. Subramaniam , , ■ : 

13 Dr. S. Subramaniam 

14 Sii K. Bomsyajulu - , 

15 •„ Y. Nadimuthu Pillai 
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16 Sri M. Bliakt.aratsalam 

17 , C. Perumalswami Eeckliar 

18 „ U. Muthuramlinga Thevar 

19 *, K. S* Miitliiiswami 

20 „ V. I. Miinuswami Pillai 

21 „ Eamanatliaii 

22 Sri Eaiiiaswami Naidn 

23 „ P. Eamaswami Eeddiar 

24 „ T. S. S. Eajan 

25 „ Y. S. Em. Valliappa Oliettiar 

26 „ M. 0. Yeerabaliii 

27 ,, P. Jeevanai)dham 

28 „ Janab S. A. Shaffee Mohd. 

29 K. M. Sheriff 

U. P.— 8‘a 

1 Shri Bal Krishna Sharma 

2 Dr. K. M. Ashraf 

3 Acharya Narendra Dev 

4 Eah Ahmad Kidwai Saheb 

5 Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

6 Shri M. N. Eoy 

7 „ Eadhey Shyam Misra 

8 s, Shibban Lai Saxeiia 

9 Sajiad Zaheer 

10 „ Ganga Sahai Chaubey 

11 ,, Z, A. xihmad 

12 „ Chandra Bhan Gupta 

13 „ Eammanohar Lohia 

14 Bhrimati Parvati De?i 

15 Shri Beni Singh 

10 „ Algii Eai Shastri 

17 „ Acharya Jugal Eishore 

18 „ Govind Sahai 

19 „ Govind Ballabh Pant 

20 j, Gauri Shanker Misra 

21 Kama] a Pati Tripathi 

22 Shri Mohanlal Saxena 

23 „ Purshottam Das 

24 „ Eamji Sahai 

25 ,, Sliri Prakasa 

26 „ Vishnu Saran Dublish 

27 „ Yusuf Imam Saheb 

28 „ Slirikrishna Dutt Paliwal 

29 „ Mohanlal Gaiitam 

30 „ Earn Naraiii Azad 

31 „ Malklian Singh 

32 „ Eaghupati Singh 

33 ,, Ab{lul Jalil Khan 

84 ,, Bhupendra Nath Sanyal 

35 „ Baba Eaghav Das 

26 „ Bisliambhar Nath Pandey 

37 „ hagawan Din Misra 


38 Shri Bishambar Dayal Tripathy 

39 „ Bimal Prasad Jain 

40 „ Bhagawati Narain 

41 „ Keshav Dev Malaviya 

42 „ Damodar S\Yarup Seth 

43 ” Deep Narain Vcrma 

44 ” Gajadhar Singh 

45 Gopal Narain Saxena 

46 ” Hira Ballaloh Tripathi 

47 ” Harish Chandra Bajpai 

48 Maulana Hussain Ahmad Saheb 

49 Hakim Mahniudul tiasan Saheb 

50 Hakim Brij Lai Yerma 

51 Shri Jugal Kishore Divedi 

52 Lala Prayag Dutt 

53 Shri Manzar Ali Sokhta 

54 Mohammad Kasim Saheb 

55 Shri E. D. Bharadwaj 

56 „ ^ Eameshwar Snatak 

57 Shrimati Eani Laxmi Devi 

58 Shri Eaghubar Dayal Misra 

59 Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 

60 Shri Sudarshan Dayal 

61 „ Sarjii Prasad 

62 „ Yidyadhar Bajpai 

Utkai.—19 

1 Sjt. Jagannath Das 

2 „ Piarekishna Mehatab 

3 ,, Prankrishna Parbiari 

4 Pandit Nilkantha Das 

5 Sjt. E. K. Biswasray 

6 „ Mohan Das 

7 „ Sadasiv Tripathy 

8 „ Dibakar Pattiiaik 

9 „ Sashibhusan Eath 

10 „ Jadumani Mangaraj 

11 „ Madanmohan Pattnaik 

12 „ Godavari s Misra 

13 „ Nandakishore Das 

14 „ Sarangdhar Das 

15 „ Biswanath Das 

IG „ Bodliram Dube 

17 „ Nabakrishna Chaudhury 

18 Bliagirathi Mahapatra 

19 „ Ghinatamani Misra 

Vidarblia~5 

1 Hon’ble Shri Brijlal Biyani 

2 Shri Loknayak M. S. Auey 

3 Shri Dr. M. N. Parasnis 

4 Dr. S. L. Kashikar 

5 Dr. N. Z. Nandurkar 


Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoloi (Gujrat) — 11th. January to 14th. January 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bardoloi froiii 11 to 14 
January, 1939. Bhi'i Subhas Chandra Bose presided. The Members present ^verc 
Maulana Abut Kalam Azad^ Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallahh- 
bkai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Doulatrafnd Bhiilabhai Desa?, 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankerrao Deo, Sarat Chandra Bose, Hare Krislma 
Mahatab, J. B, itripalanL Shi'i Jamnalal Bajaj was also present for sonic time. 

2. Hindu-Musllin Question 

The question was discussed at length and the General Secretary was authorised 
to issue the following statement to the press : — 

“The Working Committee have always been anxious to aTvive at a satisfactory 
settlement of the communal question in consultation with and with the co-opera- 
tion of all the parties concerned. It was with this object in view that the Congress 
President conferred with the President of the Mnslim League, but the last com- 
munication received from the Muslim League on this subject left little hope of a 
mutual understanding being established at present. 

“The Congress has on many previous occasions declared its policy on the com- 
munal question, and in relation to the minorities. That policy holds and it covers 
the principal aspects of the problem, but the course of events and the development 
of the political situation raise new doubts which require elucidation. The Committee 
were therefore of opinion that the Congress should, in order to pave the way to a 
fuller understanding, endeavour to remove doubts by further elucidating its policy 
on the communal questions that have arisen with a view to making a farther 
declaration. The Working Committee have given earnest consideration to the 
matter. 

“They have, however, come to the conclusion that for the present no useful 
purpose will be served by making such a declaration and this might even at 
this stage, result in delaying the very consummation, which they earnestly 
desire, namely a satisfactory settlement that is acceptable to all concerned. 
The Committee, therefore, do not make any further statement on this subject 
at present, but they will continue their efforts in accordance with the basic policy 
of the Congress and its many declarations to ensure justice to all communities, as 
well as to remove such doubts as may arise from time to time. In this task they 
seek and would welcome the co-operation of all concerned.” 

3. Bengali-Bihari Controversy— Resolution 

The Committee adopted the Beport of Shri Eajendra Prasad and passed the 
following Eesolution for the guidance of the Bihar and other Congress Govern- 
ments : — 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Eajendra Prasad in 
regard to the Bengaii-Bihari controversy and also various memoranda, including one 
from Mr, P. E. I)as. The Committee wish to express their appreciation of the careful 
and exhaustive report prepared by Babu Eajendra Prasad and their general agreement 
with the conclusions arrived at by him. In view of the fact that several of these 
conclusions are capable of general application, the Committee formulate them here- 
under: 

1. While the Committee are of opinion that the rich variety of Indian culture 
and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be preserved and cher- 
ished, the idea of a common nationality and a common background of our cultural 
and historical inheritance must always be encouraged, so that India should become 
a free and strong nation built upon a unity of purpose and aim. Therefore, the 
Committee wish to discourage all separatist tendencies and a narrow provincialism. 
Nevertheless the Committee are of opinion that in regard to services and like mat- 
ters the people of a province have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked. 
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2 In regard to services the Committee are of opinion that there should be no 
bar preventing the employment of any Indian, living in any part of the country, 
from seeking employment in any other part. But certain considerations must govern 
such employment, a5)art from the essential condition of merit and efficiency, u'hich is 
of particular importance in the higher services and in the selection of specialists and 
experts. These considerations are : 

(1) A fair representation of various communities iu the province. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and groups so 
that they might develop and play their full part in the national life. 

(iii) A ""preferential treatment of the people of the province. It is desirable 
that tills preferential treatment should be governed by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial go^rernments in order to prevent individual officers from apjdying 
different standards. Further it is desirable that similar rules should be applicable in 
all ]>rovinccs. 

B. In regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Biharis ] properly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the province born or domiciled there. 
Tlie term Biliari should in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser- 
vices, as w’eli as other matters, an identical treatment should be given to both. It 
is permissible to give a certain preference in services to these residents of the province 
over people from other provinces. 

4. The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be a])olished. Appli- 
cants for services should state that they are residents of or domiciled in the pro- 
vince. In all appro])riate cases the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the statement before making an appointment* 

5. Domicile should be proved by evidence that implies that the applicant has 
made the province his home. In deciding that he has done so, length of residence, 
possession of house or other property, and other relevant matters should be taken 
into consideration and the conclusions arrived at on the totality of the evidence 
available. However, birth in the province or ten years’ continuous residence should 
be regarded as sufficient proof of domicile. 

. 6. All persons holding appointments under Government should be treated 
alike, and promotions must be based on seniority coupled with efficiency. 

7. There should be no prohibition against any one carrying on trade or 
business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factories, carrying on 
business iu a province, should develop local contacts by giving appointments, wher- 
ever possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions made by provincial 
Government to firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be misunder- 
stood and therefore should be avoided. 

8. When accommodation is limited in educational institutions, places may be 
reserved for different communities in the province, but the reservation should be in 
a fair proportion, Perferenec in such educational institutions may be given to 
people of the Province. 

9. In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the medium of 
instruction in priraarv schools should be Bengali, but in such" areas provision 
should also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary schools for those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, if there is a reasonable number of students 
speaking Hindustani. Similarly, in Hindustani-speaking areas, education in ]>rimary 
schools should be given in Hindustani, but, if there is a reasonable number of 
Bengali-speaking students, they should be taught in Bengali. In secondary schools 
education should be given through the medium of the province, but the State should 
provide for education through the medium of any other language where there is a 
demand for it on the part of the residents of any district where this other language 
is spoken. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that the above conclusions will be 
accepted and acted upon by all the parties concerned in Bihar and the regrettable 
controversy in the province will cease. 

These conclusions should also guide the general policy of other provincial ad- 
ministrations in these matters herein dealt, :with. 

4. Raiiimr State Tragedy Resolution 

Bhri Harekrislma Mehtab who had been on the scene four hours after the 
tn%‘edy related what he had seen and heard. The Committee passed the followim>' 
■ 'fiTOuten: - ^ 
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' ' fST:, ■ 

^‘The Working Committee record their deep regret at the killing of Maior Bazal- 
gette by a crowd at Eanpur in Orissa and are of opinion that such acts of violence 
do great injury to the cause of freedom in the States. The Committee have wel- 
comed the awakening among the people of the States and look forward to their 
deliverance, but they are convinced that resort to mob violence will delay that deli- 
verance. The Committee therefore earnestly trust that the people of the States as 
well as those in other parts of India will strictly adhere to peaceful methods in the 
struggle for freedom.” 

5. Jaipur Ban on Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 

Shii Jamnalalji placed before the Committee all the facts leading to the ban 
placed on his entry into Jaipur State and the declaration by the State authorities 
of the Ihajamandal as an unlawful organisation. Jamnalalji informed the Com- 
mittee that lie intended to break the order passed against him and to offer 
Satyagraha. The Committee passed the following resolution : 

‘■The Working Committee deplores the ban placed on the entry into the Jaipur 
State of Seth Jamnalalji by the Jaipur authorities whilst he was on his way to 
Jaipur, his native place for famine relief work and to attend the meeting of the 
Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal of which he is the President. The Working Committee 
hope that wiser conn sels will prevail and the authorities will withdraw the ban and 
prevent an agitation both in the Jaipur State and outside.” 

0. Uncertified Khadi — Resolution 

Complaints were received from several provinces by the A. T. C. C. office and 
the A. I. S, A. about Congressmen encouraging the production and sale of uncerti- 
fied khadi by themselves purchasing such khadi, by opening production and sale 
centres for the same, by jierforming opening ceremonies of production and sale 
centres and generally by offering their co-operation and patronage. Some Congress 
Committees had gone so far as to issue certificates to private producers and dealers 
of uncertified khadi. The Committee were strongly of the view that such conduct 
on the part of Congressmen and Congress organisations was highly objectionable 
as it defeated the ob^ject of the A. I. S. A.’s new policy of giving a minimum living 
wage to the spinner. The Committee therefore passed the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congressmen, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the policy adopted by the All 
India Spinners’ Association and the efforts made by it to secure adeepaate wages to 
the spinners and other artisans engaged in Khadi work are of great importance as 
being conducive to the welfare of the rural population and likely to pave the way 
for a proper wage standard for them. The Committee, therefore, considers it to bo 
the duty of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to offer wholehearted co- 
operation and support to the Association and its affiliated organisations in order to 
make this policy a success. 

The Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the harmful activities of 
uncertified producers and dealers who have been exploiting the growing demand for 
Khadi by offering cheaper stuff produced with the help of low and inadequate wages 
and who have been misleading those Congress organisations and Congressmen as 
have not yet become awaire ot the difference between genuine Khadi produced by 
the A. I. S. A. and its affiliated organisations and the cheaper stuff* offered by un- 
certified producers and dealers. The Committee, therefore, (considers it necessary to 
lay down the following instructions for the guidance of Congress organisations, 
Congressmen and all "those who are interested in the development of genuine 
Khacli : 

(1) In the opinion of the Congress “Khadi’, means only such khadi as is pro- 
duced by its own organisatioD viz., tlie A. I. S. A. and the institutions certified by 
it and ail Congress organisations and Congressmen should use and advise others to 
use only such "Khadi, 

(2) Congressmen should refrain from performing opening ceremonies of, or 
participating in the functions of or doing any;thing that w^onld directly or Indirectly 
give encouragement to such institutions, exhibitions or shops as sell or spread the 
use of uncertified EJiadi. 

(3) No Congress organisation or Congressmen should have any dealings under 

the name of Khadi in any cloth othext than -Khadi that is produced by the "A* I, S, 
A. or the organisations certified by it; \ ; . 
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Commimists and MeiuliersMp to Congress Elective Bodies 

Bhri Snndarayya from Andhra filing his candidature for election as delegate 
had declared that he held communistic views. Not only this, but he decdarcd that 
as a follower of Marx and Lenin he believed that in tlie last resort violence will have 
to be used for the attainment of independence. He was therefore debarred from 
contesting election as a delegate. The Committee in this connection gave the 
following ruling ; 

“If a person who accepts Article 1 of the Congress Constitution an<I in token 
thereof signs the Membership form and otherwise fullills such other conditions of 
membership, as may exist at the time, he is entitled to become a Congress mem- 
ber and has a right to stand as a candidate for an elective office provided further 
he fulfills such odher requirements as are laid down for the purpose. It should be 
clearly understood however that every activity leading to promotion of violence is a 
violation of article (1) of the Constitution and therefore renders a person indulging 
in such activity liable to disqualification.” 

In tlie light of this opinion, of the Committee Shri Sundarayy^a’s case was to 
be decided by the Andhra 1\ C. C. 


NOTES 

Presidential Election 

Delegates from various provinces proposed the names of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Maulana Abiii Kalam Azad and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the presidentship 
of the 52nd, Session of the Congress to be held at Tripuri, Mahakoshal in March 
next. Maulana Abul Ivalam Azad however informed the General Secretary with- 
drawing his candidature. With the retirement of Maulana Azad from the contest 
the choice of the delegates lay between Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi. 
The delegates assembled on the 29th January at places fixed by the P. 0. Cs to 
record their votes. The A. I. C. C. office received wires from all provinces commu- 
nicating the results of the voting. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose polled 1575 votes and 
Dr. Pattabhi 1376. Shri Subhas" Chandra Bose was therefore declared elected the 
President of the 52nd Session of the Congress {see poster), 

Indian States 

Eajkot 

We have already in a previous issue of the Bulletin recorded the agreement 
arrived at between Thakore Sahib and Shri Valkbhbhai Patel. This happy ending 
of a three months^ heroic struggle was the cause of widespread rejoicing. The ruler, 
no less than the people of Eajkot were the recipients of warm congraldilations from 
all over the country. But this combined victory of the ruler and the people was 
perhaps not relished by higher authority, One of the terms of the settlement was 
that a council of 10 memT3ers should be appointed to submit within a month a 
scheme of Constitutional reform. It was agreed that the seven non -official mem- 
bers of the Committee were to be chosen by Shri Vallabhbhai Patel. Shri Vallabhbhai 
sent a list of seven names to the Thakore Sahib. The Thakore Sahib, guided from 
above, accepted four names and rejected the rest on the ground that seats had to be 
found for the representatives of Muslims and other minorities. The meaning of this 
belated plea for minorities was obvious. It was a cover for going back on a solemn 
agreement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the British bureaucracy had 
suffered at the hands of the people. This was a call for a further and more intensive 
course of suffering for the innocent but brave men and women of Eajkot, Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel however pleaded with the Thakore Sahib to honour his plighted 
word and avert a repetition of the struggle. 

But his pleadings were in vain. “It now remains for me” declared Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the course of a press statement, “to invite the people of Eajkot 
to resume the self-chosen course of suffering for vindicating the liberty and saving 
Eajkot and the Thakore Sahib from utter ruin. It is best to anticipate and provide 
for the worst. “Honour demanded”, wrote Gandhiji in a recent issue of the “Harijan”, 
“that the people should fight unto death for the restoration of the covenant 
between the Thakore Sahib and his people. . Th.e . struggle now is not between the 
ruler and his people but in reality it is between tlie Congress and the British 
Govei’nment represented by the Eesident who is reported to be resorting to 
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organised goondaism.” At another place he says The movement for liberty 
cannot possibly be witlidrawn or arrested because there are at tlie moment so-called 
communal splits. I see that history is repeating itself and the po^ver that is losing 
ground is becoming desperate and fomenting trouble and dissension within, hoping 
to drag on its existence by means of these dissensions. If the peo].)le know how 
to work the non-violent technique, the powers that are acting in this manner will 
be confounded and the people will rise victorious.” 

^The Muslims in Eajkot, for instance, have everything to gain by the people 
of Ea]kot securing liberty. They are today depencling upon the sweet will, not of 
the Eulers, but of the advisers of the Eulers ; tomorrow they will share power 
with the people because the^; are of the people. But I really do not believe that 
there is rear Muslim opposition in Eajkot. They have enjoyed the best relations 
with the Hindus, I know this from personal experience myself. During the three 
mouths’ brief but brilliant struggle there was no dissension between the Hindus 
and the Muslims in Eajkot. Though many Muslims did not court iinprisonnient, 
the Muslims as a community remained at the back of the agitation.” 

The struggle has commenced and with it the usual repression. Mrs. Kastiirbai 
Gandhi and Miss Mridnlaben proceeded to Eajkot for participation in the struggle. 
They were arrested on their arrival in Eajkot. 


Writing on Eajkot in a recent issue of the ‘Tlarijian”, Gaiidhiji asks what the 
duty of the Congress is when the people of Eajkot have to face not the ruler and 
his tiny police but the disciplined hordes of the British Empire. 

‘'The first and natural step”, says he, “is for the Congress ministry to make 
themselves responsible for the satety and honour of the people of Eajkot. It is 
true that the Government of India Act gives the ministers no power over the 
States. But they are governors of a mighty province in ’which Eajkot is but a 
speck. As such they have rights and duties outside the Government of India Act. 
And these are much the most important. Supposing that the Eajkot became the 
place of refuge for all the gundas that India coiiid produce, supposing further that 
from there they carried on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
clearly have the right and it would be their duty to ask the Paramount Power 
through the British Eeprosentative in Bombay to set things right in Rajkot. And 
it will be the duty of the Paramount Power to do so or to lose the ministers. 
Every minister in his province is affected by everything that happens in territories 
within his geographical limit though outside his legal jurisdiction, especially if 
that thing hurts his sense of decency. Eesponsible government in those parts may 
not be the ministers’ concern, but if there is plague in those parts or butchery 
going on, it is very much their concern ; or else their rule is a sham and a delusion. 
Thus the ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in their chairs, if they do 
not succeed in sending 26,(X)0 refugees of Talcher to their home with an absolute 
assurance of safety and freedom of speech and social and political intercourse. It 
is insufferable that the Congress, which is today in alliance with the British 
Government, should^ be treated as an enemy and an outsider in the States which 
are vassals of the British, 

“This wanton breach, instigated by the British Resident in Eajkot, of the 
charter of the liberty of its people is a wrong which must be set right at the 
earliest possible moment. It is like a poison corroding the -whole body. Will H E. 
the Viceroy realize the significance of Eajkot and remove the poison ?” 

Jaipur : — 

The Jaipur Administration issued an order on Dec. 16 prohibiting the entry 
into the State of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working 

Committee and a native born subject of the State. Shri Bajaj was proceeding to 
Jaipur to tour the famine stricken areas of the State and administer relief and also 

to attend a meeting of the States People Committee. The State authorities however 

scented grave danger to the peace and tranquillity of the State in tliese innocent 
activities of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj and therefore ordered him not to enter the State. 
To avoid precipitating a crisis Shri Jamnalal did not defty the order and returned. 
He, however, sent a letter to the Council of the State asking for an explanation of 
this uncalled for move against him. He also intimated that unless the ban was 
lifted he would be compelled to .defy the order and launch a civil resistance 
campaign in the State. The Jaipur admihlistration at whose head is a Britisher 
answered Jamnalalji by banning the Jaipur Praja Mandal itself. Shri Bajaj was 
declared an outsider in the order' by the foreign Prime Minister. It was 
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eonvenicntly forgotten tliat not long ago the good oflices of Shri Jamnalal were 
used for bringing" about reconciliation between Jaipur and its feudatory, Bikar. 

Gandhiji, in the course of liis writings in the “■Jlarijan’h draws attention to the 
meaning and significance of the crisis cfeveloping in Jaipur as also in Rajkot. ‘Tf 
tile iV'lion of Jaipur authorities precipitates a first class crisis, it is impossible for 
the Indian National Congress, and therefore all India, to stand by and look on 
with indilference whilst Janfinalalji, for no offence wdiatsoever, is imprisoned ^ and 
memliers of the Praia Mandal are dealt with likewise. Tlie Congress will be 
negieetiog its duty if, having power, it shrank from using it and allow the spirit 
of the people of Jai]uir to bo crushed for want of support from the Congress, 'lliis 
is the sense in which I have said that the example of Jaipur, or say Rajkot, might 
easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my opinion, perfect 
piece of statesmanship when the people of the States w-ere not awakened. That policy 
would bo cowardice when there is all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suffering for the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the struggle for liberty, 
whenever it takes place, is the struggle for all India. Whenever the Congress 
thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervene.” 

On February 1, Jamnalalji defied the prohibitory order. There was a large 
crowd at the Railway Station to accord him a public reception. On stepping 
out of the station Shri Jamnaiai was driven in a car to Sawai Madhopur and 
informed that he would be released if he left the Jaipur teiritory. On his declining 
to do so he was taken to Sluttra and released there. 

A few^ days later he attempted re-entry into the Jaipur State. What followed 
is described in "the following press statement issued by Gandhiji; 

*‘The following telephone report has been received about Seth Jamnalalji, who, 
when he w'as arrested for the second time, was accompanied by his son, secretary 
and servant. Seth Jamnalalji w'as detained at Ajmer road station, 50 miles from 
Jaipur and was kejit in the dak bungalow there. Mr. Young went to Sethji in 
person ami asked him to enter his car. Sethji declined, saying, “You \yish to put 
jne outside the border of Jaipur State. I wish to enter Jaipur. I wdll not accom- 
pany you.” Mr. Young thereupon said, ^We are taking you to Jaipur.” ‘‘Come with 
us.” &thji replied, ‘T cannot rely you on your wwd.” Mr. Young then said, “I have 
orders. You will have to come with us.” 

“Sethji asked to be showm the order but it appears that there -was no order in 
Mr. Y^oung’s possession. At length Mr. Young again told Sethji that he would be 
taken to Jaipur. “If we do not take you there you can have it printeil in the 
newspaper that after promising to take you to Jaipur we took you elsewhere.” 
Sethji was not inclined to believe anything that wms said to him. He said, “I 
will not accompany you willingly. You can take me by force if you so desire.” 
This conversation took nearly an hour. 

“In the end five men forcibly put Sethji in a car and took him away. In 
this process of using force Sethji was injured on Ms left cheek below the eye. 
He was taken to Aiwar State. Sethji here said, “You cannot act like this. You 
are not at liberty to deposit me in another State. If you do so I will run a case 
against you.” On this Mr. Young brought Sethji back again to Jaipur State. But 
we do not know his present whereabouts. 

only remark I have to offer is that this is barbarous behaviour. Sacred- 
ness of person, legal procedure and liberty are thrown to the winds. That a Britislx 
Inspector General of i^oliee should resort to deception and then to personal injury 
to one %vho was his prisoner is what I call organised goondaism. But I know 
that nothing will break JaninalaPs spirit. He will enter Jaipur either as a freeman 
or a prisoner.” 

Emancipation of 'Halis* 

Bardoloi celebrated the Independence Day in a novel and striking manner 
India has not achieved emancipation yet bnt Bardoloi had a foretaste of it on 
Janury 2bth. About twenty - thousand people called Dublas or Halis who 
led lives of semi-serfdom were, with the free and joyous consent of their 
erstwile masters, freed from a galling. :ydkQ and restored to man’s estate. The 
emancipation, however, was no sudden occiirirence, a spontaneous and unpremeditated 
act of generosity on the part of the masters. It was the outcome of a slow silent 
agitation going on for well over a decade. .The literal meaning of Dublas is ' *weak. 
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He borrows money and being unable to pay back, he works as his master's perma- 
nent agricultural labourer for Ms whole life. He is free to work elsewhere when 
there is no work. He is treated with some consideration by his master and his 
bare minimum needs provided for. Tlie yoke liowever is still there. Eecently there 
have been attempts by individual Dublas to escape from the thraldom by running 
away. There is economic reason behind this attempt to escape. The price of hi])ouV 
has risen considerably and the Hali cannot benefit by it by remainiiig a Hali, 
Tlie master too on the other hand was finding Hali labour uneconomic. But the 
social prestige that the X)Ossession of a couple of Halis gave to the master more than 
conn ter- balanced the economic loss. There was in this state of affairs material 
enough for ciaslics, strife and ill-will. But the educative propaganda carried on by 
‘Gandhiwalas’ for over a decade through night schools, spinning-wheel and other such 
activities prepared both the oppressor and the oppressed for a new, saner and juster 
order. In August 1938 Bhri Vallabhbhai addressed a Conference of the landed classes 
and apjiealed to them to end the serfdom of the Dublas. A representative Gommittee 
with 18 agriculturists and four workers was appointed, JNearly 140 villages were 
represented and the Committee submitted an unanimous report making the "following 
among other recommendations: 

(1) Every Hali to be emancipated in the sense that from 26th January 1939 
he cams a Avage of 0-4-6 (for males) and 0-3-0 (for females) ; (2) every Hah 
who lias worked on his master’s farm for twelve years or more is autoniatically 
free from all bis debts to him; (3) such Hali as may have worked for less than 
twelve years to have credited to their account a twelfth of the debt for every year 
that they have worked; (4) an anna per day to be deducted from his wage until 
the debt is repaid, nothing to be deducted from a woman’s wage; (5) everyone to 
bo declared free from debt on expiry of 12 years, whether the debt be paid or not; 
(6) every debt to expire with the debtor’s life; (7) a Dubla may engage himself 
on an annual wage of Es. 80, and Es. 15 may be deducted from his wage for repay- 
ment of a debt duo if any; (8) village panchs to be appointed to settle all questions 
regarding debts, 

A joint meeting of Dublas and the landed classes was held in Bardoli on the 
26th of January for the acceptance of these resolutions. The resolutions were carried 
unanimously. The meeting was addressd by Gandhi ji and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
who ex|>lained the implications of the resolutions solemnly taken. *‘The meaning of 
emancipation”, said Gandhiji, “is that %1\q Halpati is free to choose his own field of 
labour. You have entered into a sacred pact which should make your relations 
with the landowner sweeter than before. You need not have the form on which you 
worked and the former for whom you worked. Only you wdll work voluntarily and 
cheerfully and he wdll work alongside of you. That you will be called Haipatis 
does not mean that the owner of the land will give up the Hal (plough). The 
rates you have fixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay 0-4-6 when 
there are a bumper crop and soaring prices. The spirit of the resolution means that 
you will give them a much higher wage. 

*‘Wliat you have done today you ought to have done in 1921. But better late 
than never, and I am happy that you have at last done what ought to have been 
done. But this wage will not emancipate you really. Agriculture by itself cannot 
support you all. That is why I have placed the spinning; w’-heel before the country 
and am never tired of singing its praises. My faith in it grows wdtli the years, 
and I may tell you that if you wili take up the spinning wheel in right earnest you 
will never repent.” 

Thus was ended the age-long slavery of the Dublas without any violent fight, 
without generating any hatred or ill-will. This is how constructive w'ork and living 
sympathy work. 


The Presidential Election Controversy 

In tliis connection it would be interesting to give a detailed account of the 
controversy held over the presidential election 

On the 17th. of January Dr*. PattahM Bitaramaya wrote to thc^ press from 
Bombay : “It is news to me that I have been nominated as a candidate for the 
Presidentship of the Indian National. Oongress...... I beg leave to withdraw from 

the contest.” The press message containing the above statement was however 
subsequently cancellca. On the 20th. of , January Maidana Ahul Kalam Azad 
issued a statement from Bombay, in .the course of which he said that he was 
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iiifoiining the Coii{>Tess Secreto^ that he was withdrawing Ms name. H am 
irnalde,’' said Maulana Azad, “to endure the additional strain of the work and 
res[>oiisil)ility of the Congress Presidentship. And he concluded his statement 
with a recoin meiidation for Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya. Dr. Sitaramaya “was about 
to withdraw his candidature under the impression that I would not withdraw my 
name: but I am glad to say that I have prevailed upon him not to do so.” Bo 
the position was that the doctor to whom it was news that he had been nominated 
as a candidate for the Presidentship and who begged leave to withdraw from the 
contest was prevailed upon not to withdraw. 

The issue in the Presidential contest was die attitude towards the Federal 
scheme. Brijut Bose believed in the complete independence for India. For the 
last fewv months he had been diligently urging upon his countrymen to declare 
ihat a compromise over the Federal scheme would be suicidal folly. It ivoiiid 
mean the end of the idea of independence. The following is the te^it of the statement 
issued by Bj. )Subhas Bose on the 21st January 

SJ. Subhas Bose^s Statement 

“In view of the situation created by the withdrawal of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and after reading the statement that he has issued, it is imperative for me 
to say something on the subject of the impending Presidential election. In 
discussing this question all sense of false modesty wall have to be put aside, 
for the issue is not a persoiial one. The progressive sharpening of the anti- 
imperialist struggle in India has given birth to new ideas, ideologies, problems 
and programmes. "People arc consequently veering round to tlie o])inioii tliat, as 
in other free countries, the Presidential election in India should be fought on the 
basis of definite problems and programmes so that the contest _ may help the 
clarification of issues and give a clear indication of the working of the public 

mind An election contest in these circiirastances may not be^ an inidesiral)le 

thing. Up till now I have not received any suggestion or advice from a single 
delegate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On the contrary, I have been 
nominated as a candidate from several provinces without my knowledge or consent 
and I have been receiving pressing requests from socialists as well as non-socialists 
in difiereTit parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there seems to be a general feeling that I should be allowed to serve in office for 
another term. It is possible that this impression of mine is not correct and that 
my re-election is not desired by the majority of the delegates. But tliis could be 
verified only w^hen voting takes place on the 29th. January and not earlier. 

“As a worker niy position is perfectly clear. It is not for me to say in ^yhat 
capacity I should serve. That is a matter to be decided by ray country men and 
in this particular case by my fellow delegates. But I have no right to decline" to 
serve if and when I am ordered to a particular place. As matter of fact, I shall 
be falling in my duty if I shirk any responsibility which may be cast on me, in 
view of the increasing international tension and the prospective fight over Federa- 
tion, the new year will be a momentous one in our national history. Owin^* to 
this and other reasons, if my services in office are demanded by the majority of 
the delegates with what justification can I withdraw from the contest when the 
issue involved is not a personal one at all. If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad, the majority of the delef>’ates vote 
against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their verdict and shall continue to 
serve the Congress and the country as an ordinary soldier. In view of all tliese 
considerations 1 am constrained to feel that I have no right to retire from the 
contest. I am therefore placing myself unreservedly in the hands of my fellow 
delegates and I shall abide by their decisions.” 

W. C. Members^ Statement 

n following statement was issued by Sardar VaMahhMai 

Patel Babii Rajendra I ramd, Mr, Jayaraindas Doulatram, Mr. J. B. Kripalani 
Mr. Bankar Rao Deo mid Mr. BkulabJiai Desai, members of the Coim'iess Workin^^ 
Committee on the 24th. January. ^ 

“We have read Babuls statement with the care it deserves. So far 

as we know, hitnerto Presidential elections Have been imaniraouB. Subhas Babu 
has set up a new precedent, w^Mch he Had a perfect right to do, Hie wisdom of 
the coupe adopted by Mm can be - known only by experience. We have grave 
doubts about it. We would have waited for. a gi-eater consolidation of the Congress 
ranks, gi eater toleration and greater respect for ■ one another’s opinions before 
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making tlie Congress Presidential election a matter of contest. We wonld have gladly 
refrained from saying anything upon the statement, lUit \vc feel that we would 
be neglecting onr clear duty when we hold strong views about the fortiieonii ng 
election. It was a matter of deep sorrow to ns that the Maulana Sahib felt called 
upon to witlidraw from the contest. But when he liad finally decided to withdraw, 
he had advocated Dr. Pattabiii’s election in consultation with some of ns. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation. We feel that it is a sound jjolicy 
to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the same President except under \'cry 
exceptional circnmstanccs. 

‘Tn his statement Subhas Bahu has mentioned his opposition to Federation. 
This is shared liy all members of the Working Committee. It is the Congress 
policy. He has also mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes. All "this, 
we feel, is not relevant to the consideration of the choice of Congress ihesi<lcnt. 
The Congress policy and programmes are not determined by its successive 
Presidents. If it were so, the Constitution 'would not limit the ollicc to one year. 
The policy and progi*ammes of the Congress, when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself, arc determined by the Working Committee. 4'he position of the 
President is that of a chairman. More than this, the President represents ami 
symbolises, as under a constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of llic 
Nation. 'Ihis position, therefore, has rightly been considered as one of very great 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many of its 
iilustrioiiB sons as would be possible by annual elections. I' 

‘^The election, as befits the dignity of this high office, has always been 
unanimous. Any controversy over the election, even on the score of policies aivd. 
programmes, is therefore, to be deprecated. We believe that Dr. Fattabhi is quite 
fitted for the post of the President of the Congress. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Working Committee and he has a long and unbroken record of 
public service to his credit. We, therefore, commend his name to the Congress 
delegates for election. We would also ask his colleagues to urge on Subhas Babii 
to reconsider his decision and allow Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s election to be 
unanimous’’. 

Mr. Bose’s Counter- statement 

In reply, Mr. Bose issued the following statement on the same day : — 

‘Tt is an extremely painful task for me to engage in a public controversy ' 
with some of my distinguished colleagues on the Working Committee but, as,, 
matters stand, I have no option in the matter. The first statement which is issued 
on the 21st instant was my enforced reaction to the statement of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aztxd Baliib and what I am saying now is my enforced reply to the 
challenging statement of Bardar Patel and oilier leadei’s. The responsibility for 
starting this public controversy does not rest with me, but with my distinguished 
colleagues. In an election contest between two members of the Working Committee, 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair. Bardar Patel and other leaders have 
issued the statement as members of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
and not as individual Congressmen. I ask if this is fair either, when the Working 
Committee never discussed this question. 

“In the statement we are told for the first time that the decision to advocate 
Dr Pattabhi’s election was taken with much deliberation. Neither I, nor some of 
my colleagues on the Working Committee, had any knowledge or idea of either 
the deliberation or the decision. I wish the signatories had issued the statement 
not as members of the Working Committee, but as individual Congressmen. 

“If the Presidential election is to be an election wortE the name, there should 
be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. But does not a statement of this 
sort tantamount to moral coercion? If the President is to be elected by the 
delegates and not be nominated by infiuential members of the Working Committee, 
will Bardar Patel and other leaders withdraw their whip and leave it to the 
dele^'ates to vote as they like? If the delegates are given the freedom to vote as 
thev*^like, there would not be dhe ' slightest .doubt as to the issue of the election 
contest Otherwise, why not end . the elective system and have the President 
nominated by the Working Oommittee? ; , , , ^ , , , 

“It is news to me that there is. a . rule that the same person should not be 
re-elected President except under; Exceptional circumstances. If one traces the 
history of the Congress one will &id tiiat In several eases the same person has 
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been elected more tlian once. I am also surprised at the remark tliat Presidential 
elections have hitherto been nnanimoiis. ^ I remember to have voted for one candidate 
in preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years that the 
election has been unanimous. 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934, the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by ^ the President. 
Since that year the position of the Congress President has been raivsed to a higher 
level. It is, therefore, natural that new conventions should now grow around 
the Congress President and his election. The position of the President to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a meeting. The President is like the 
Prime Minister or the President of the United States of America who nominates 
his own Cabinet. It is altogether wrong to liken the Congress President to a 
constitutional monarch. 

“I may add that questions of policy and programme are not irrelevant^ and 
they would have been raised long ago in connection with the election of the 
Congress President had it not been for the fact that after the Congress of 1934, a 
Leftist has been elected President every time with the support of both the Eight 
and Left wings. The departure from this practice this >xar and the attempt to 
set up a Eightist candidate for the office of Pi*esident is not without signiiicance. 
It is widely believed that there is a prospect of a compromise^ on the Federal 
Scheme between the Eight wing of the Congress and the British Government 
during the coming year. Cons^uently the Eight wing do not want a Leftist 
President who may be a thorn in the way of a compromise and may put obstacles 
in the path of negotiations. One has only to move about among the public and 
enter into a discussion with them in order to realise how widespread this belief is. 
It is imperative, in the circumstances, to have a President who will be an anti- 
Federationist to the core of his heart. 

**It is really a regret that my name has been proposed as a candidate for 
Presidentship. I had suggested to numerous friends that a new candidate from the 
Left should be put up this year, but unfortunately that could not be done and my 
name was proposed from several provinces. Even at this late hour I am prepared 
to withdraw from the contest if a genuine anti-l^ederationtst, like Acharya Narendra 
Deo for instance, be accepted as the President for the coming year. 

“I feel strongly that ive should have, during this momentous year, a genuine 
anti-Federationist in the presidential chair. If the Eight Wing really want national 
unity and solidarity, they would be well-advised to accept a Leftist as President. 
They have created considerable misapprehension by their insistence on a Eightist 
candidate at any cost and by the unseemly manner in which they have set up 
such a candidate who was retiring and who had been surprised that his name 
had been suggested for the Presidentship. 

“In the exceptional circumstances which prevail just at this moment in 
our country, the Presidential election is part of our fight against the Federal 
Scheme and as such we cannot afford to be indifferent to it. The real issue 
before the country is the Federal Scheme. All those who believe in fighting 
Federation and in maintaining our national solidarity in this crisis shoula 
not endeavour to split the Congress by insisting on a candidate who was 
voluntarlily retiring. The Presidential election is ’wholly an affair of the delegates 
and should be left to them. Let the Eight Wing, who are in a decided majority in 
the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting a Leftist candidate even 
at this late hour. I hope that my appeal will not be in vain.” 

With reference to the statement issued by Sardar Patel and others, to which 
Mr. Bose refers above, the Associated Press stated that Seth Jamnalal JBajaj was also 
one of the signatories to it. The A. P. I. further stated that the last sentence in the 
leaders’ statement should read as follows (and not as wired out earlier) : “We would 
also, as his colleagues, urge on Subhas Babu to reconsider his decision and allow 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s election to be unanimous”. 

The controversy over the election of the Congress President, which developed 
as a result of the statements from Mr. Subhas Bose and seven members of the 
Congress Worldng Committee and the formei‘’B. rejoinder to the latter, was regretted 
in Eightist Congress circles, Mr. Bose’s allegation that the Eight Wing was going to 
compromise on the question of Federation was resented by orthodox Con- 
gressmen. They stated that the charge was unfounded and several of them wired to the 
Congress President challenging his statement and inviting him to produce evidence 
to substantiate the charges. One or two members of the Working Committee totally 
ideated Mr. Bose’s accusation. 
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Sardar Patel’s Statement 

Bardar Vallabhhhm PafeL made the following statement on the 25 ih. Jaiiiiarv 
in reply to the statement from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose : 

“Subhas Babii’s is an amazing statement. Here are the facts : In almost 
every case since 1920 some members of the Working Committee have held Informal 
consultation. When Gandhiji was in the Working Committee, he used to aive a 
lead by recommending for election the name for the Fresidential chair, but after 
his withdrawal from the Congress he has ceased to issue such statements/ Neverthe- 
less, members individually and collectively have consulted him about the choice. 
This year, too, I have had consultations with several members. Everyone of us had 
felt that the Maulana Baheb was the only possible choice. Ihit he could not be 
persuaded. In Bardoli, during the week when the Working Committee was in session, 
Gandhiji appealed to the Maulana to allow himself to be nominated. Bat he Avas 
adamant. On Sunday, January 15, however, he came to Gandhiji early in the 
morning and told him that it went against his grain to resist him and to bur great 
relief, he decided to stand for election. We knew at that time that Dr. Hittabhi 
had been nominated by some Andhra friends, and we knew too that Biildias Babu 
was nominated. We felt sure that both would withdraw from the contest and that 
the Maulana Saheb would be unanimously elected. 

‘^At an informal consultation at Bardoli at one stage or the other of which 
Maulana ^ Abul Kalam Azad, Sjt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Babu Enjendra Prasad. Bjt. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Aciiarya Kripalani, Mahatma Gandhi and myself w'ere present not 
by design but by accident, it was agreed tliat if per chance the Maulana remained 
adamant in his resistence, according to the Constitution, Dr. Pattabhi was the only 
choice left, since we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to rc-elect 
Subhas Babu. In our minds there w’^as never any question of Leftist or Eightist. 

“Let it be noted that Subhas Babu knows that the procedure adopted for his 
own election last year was precisely the same as that w^hich is being adopted now. 
Only at that time we had no diflicuity in persuading other candidates to withdiw. 

“To resume the thread, though Maulana Saheb had consented, on reaching 
Bombay his mind again became disturbed and as he thought he could not shoui<icr 
the burden of the high office, he rushed back to Gandhiji to ask him to relieve him. 
Gandhiji did not feel like pressing the Maulana any further. What hapjicned after, 
the country knows. It pains me to find that Subhas Babu imputes motives to the 
signatories and the majority of the Working Committee. I can only say that I know 
of no member w^ho wants the Federation of the Government of Lidia Act. 
And after all, no single member, not even the President for the time being of the 
Congress, can de- cide on such big issues. It is the Congress alone that can decide 
and, therefore, the Working Committee collectively, when the Congress is not in 
session. And even the Working Committee has no powmr to depart from the letter or 
spirit of the declared policy of the Congress. I wholly dissent from the view that 
the President of the Congress has any powers of initiating policies save by consent 
of the Working Committee. More than once the Working Committee has asserted 
itself in the teeth of opposition of Presidents, wdio, be it said to their 
credit, have always bo^vect to the will of the Working Committee. All colleagues 
not being in Bardoli and the time being short, I have taken the liberty of 
answering Bubhas Babu’s statement without reference to my colleagues, who are 
free to give their own opinion. 

“For me, as for those with whom I have been able to discuss the question, the 
matter is not one of persons and principles, nor of Leftists and Eightists. The sole 
consideration is what is in the best interest of the country. Those who have spoken 
had, in my opinion, a perfect right to guide the delegates. I receive almost daily 
wires or letters from delegates for guidance and I expect other colleagues too must 
be receiving them. In the circumstances, the right becomes also a duty. But the 
guidance having been given, it is solely for the delegates to exercise their votes in 
the mannei* they think best.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Statement 

In a statement issued on the 25th. January on the subject of the Presidential 
election, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, member, Congress Working Committee, said : 

“The statement which seven of. ;mj colleagues _ on the Working Committee 
have issued on the subject of the elation of the President of the Indian National 
Congress compels me to break my retic^ee. As that statement has been given the 
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wiclcst publicity, I feel it is my duty as a member of the Working Committee to 
give clear expression to the view I hold and not to allow any sense of delicacy to 
stand in my way. I had no intimation until yesterday (January 24) morning 
that any of my colleagues propose to issue such a statement. My first reaction to 
such an intimation was that no member of the Working Committee should take 
sides in a contest between colleagues. I felt also that statements by members of the 
Working Committee on that subject would accentuate differences "between the two 
Wings of the Congress. I entirely agree with Sardar Patel and the other signatories 
to that statement "that gi*cater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
and greater respect for one another’s opinions are necessary. And it is because I 
feel that that statement offends against what they themselves have said about the 
necessity for greater consolidation of Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions that I consider it extremely unfortunate. 

‘'Election to the Presidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be decided 
by delegates drawn from all over India and I feel more than ever convinced that 
nothing should be said or done by members of the Working Committee which might 
interfere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their choice 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some members of the Working Committee deli- 
berate in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations with a specific recom- 
mendation in favour of a particular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that such a recommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind members of tlie 
Working Committee owe to themselves and to the public not to be parties to a;ny- 
thing which might smack even remotely of aii authoritarian edict. I would conclude 
this statement by releasing to the press copies of the telegrams which have passed 
between Sardar Patel and myself on the subject.” 

Sardar-Sarat Bose Correspondence, 

The following telegrams were exchanged between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel : 

Telegram from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (dated Jan. 
23) : “Feel Subhas Babu’s statement on Presidential election needs counter-state- 
ment from members of Working Committee, who feel re-election this year unneces- 
sary. Brief statement ready. It says re-election shall be only on exceptional cir- 
cumstances. No such at present for re-election of Subhas Babu. It rebuts Subhas 
Babuls contention about Federation, etc. and says programmes and policies are fixed 
not by President but by Congress or Working Committee. . Counter-statement 
commends Dr. Pattabhi for election and appeals to Subhas Babu not to divide 
Congressmen on Presidential election. Vallabhbhai”* 

In reply to the above, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel on Jan. 
24 : “Received telegram this morning. Read Maulana’s and Subhas’s statements 
during journey to Sylhet. In my view setting up of Dr. Pattabhi after Maulana’s 
withdrawal undesirable. Coming year more critical and exceptional from every 
viewpoint than 1937. Strongly feel no member of the Working Committee should 
take sides in contest between colleagues. Your proposed statement would 
accentuate dissensions between Right and Left Wings, which should be avoided. Dr. 
Pattabhi will not inspire country’s confidence in coming fight. Please do 
not divide Congress. Sarat Bose”. 

The same day, the Sardar wired back to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose as follows : 
“Appreciate your telegram- Nothing but sense of duty compels issue of statement. 
Difference is not between persons but principles. If contest is inevitable, it will 
take place without bitterness and imputation of motives. Re-election is held to be 
harmful to country’s cause. Vallabhbhai”. 

On January 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel : “Received 
telegi-am last night. Morning papers published statement by you and six members 
of Working Committee. Propose releasing to Press this evening copies of telegrams" 
between us. Trust no objection. Sarat Bose”. 

Sardar Patel replied : “Certainly no objection to publication. Vallabhbhai.” 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s Statement 

On the 26th. January, the Congress President, Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
issued another statement in reply to the statements made by Dr. Patfcabhi 
Sitaramayya and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patels Mr. Bose said: 
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_^‘Once again I am forced into a public controversy by tlie statements 
of Di% Eattamii and Sardar FateL Tlie former says that there has been 
a iinaiiiinons desire among the people of South India in general and of Andhra in 
particular that the next Ihesident should be an Andhraite. It is diilicult to believe 
that Congressmen in any part of India think in terms of provincialism. Moreover 
I have before me at the present moment telegrams from Andhra Desa, volindarily 
assuring me of support. And so far as Tamil Nadu is concerneil, friends there arc 
among those who are most insistent that I should not withdraw from the contest. 

‘SSardar PateVs statement contains a rather damaging confession. lie says that 
some members of the Working Committee held an important consultation "among 
themselves and came to a certain decision. Is it not surprising that neither the 
President nor the other members of the Working Committee knew anything of this ? 
It is clear that he wants a President, w^'ho will be a mere figurehead and a tool in 
the hands of other members of the Working Committee. The above confession also 
confirms the general impression that the Working Committee is really controlled 
by a group within it and that the other members are there on sulFerance. 

“Though the Congress resolution on Federation is one of uncompromising 
hostility, the fact remains that some influential Congress leaders have been advocating 
the conditional acceptance of the Federation Scheme in private and in public. Up 
till now, there has not been the slightest desire on the part of the Eightist leaders 
to condemn such activities. It is no use shutting one’s eyes to the reality of the 
situation. Gan anybody challenge the fact that the belief is widely held that during 
the coming year, a compromise will be effected between the British Government anci 
the Right wing of the Congress ? This impression may be entirely erroneous, but 
it is there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. 

“Not only that. It is also generally believed that the prospective list of 
Ministers for the Federation Cabinet has been already drawn up. In the circum- 
stances, it is but natural that the Left or Radical bloc in the Congress should feei 
so strongly on the question of the Federation^ Scheme and should desire to have 
a genuine anti-Federationist in the Presidential chair. The determination of the 
Congress High Command to have a Eightist in the Chair at any cost has only 
served to make the Radical elements feel more suspicious. 

“The whole trouble has arisen because of the attitude of the Eight wing to- 
wards the Presidential election. Even at this long hour, if they accept an anti- 
Fedcrationist President, they can end tliis controversy at once and thereby avert 
dissensions 'within the Congress. 

“Speaking for myself I have, already announced in public that the real issue 
is that of Federation. "If a genuine anti-Federationist is accepted as the President, 
I shall gladly retire in his favour. This ofier, publicly annoiuiced, will stand 
till the eve of the election.” 

Mr. Bose He-elected President 

On the 29th. January Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President 
of the Indian National Congress by a majority of 203 votes. The final figures 
were : Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 1,580. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, 1,377. 

The following gives the voting figures Province by Province 



Dr. Pattabhi 

Mr. Subhas Bose 

Tamil Nadu 

102 

110 

Orissa (Utkal) 

99 


Burma 

6 

8 

Gujarat 

100 

5 

Punjab 

86 

182 

Eerar (Vidarbha) 

21 

11 

Kerala 

18 

80 

Bengal 

79 

404 

Andhra 



28 

United Provinces 


■ ■ 269 

Delhi 


. , ' ' 10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharastra 

86 


Assam 


laaiiiiaiiiii 

Ajmer Merwara 


20 

IMahakoshal 


67 

Karnatak 


106 
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Sind 

21 

Nagpur 

17 

Bombay City 

14 


[ WAEDHA— 

13 

12 

12 


Tlie Mcihatma on Bose’s Re-election 

On the 31s*-. January Mahatma Gandhi issued tlic following statement on tlie 
election of Mr. Siibhas Bose to the Presidentship of the Congress * 

BIr. 8iihhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his opponent, Di% Patta- 
blii vSitaramayya. I must confess that, from the very beginning, I was decidedly 
against his re"-election for reasons into which I need not go. I do not subscribe 
to his facts or the arguments in his manifestoes. I think that his references to 
his colleagues were uniustihed and un-worthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of his 
victory. And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw 
Ms name as a candidate when the Maulana Saheb withdrew, the defeat is more 
mine than his. And I am nothing if I do not represent definite principles 
and policy. Therefore, it is plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
the principles and policy for which I stand. I rejoice in this defeat. 

“It gives me an opportunity of putting into practice, what I preached in 
my article on the walk-out of a minority at the last A. I. 0. C. meeting in 
Delhi. Biibhas Babu, instead of being President on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Eightists, is now President elected in a contested election. This enables 
him to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and enforce his programme without let or 
hindrance. 

“There is one thing common between the majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal purity of the Congress organisation. Bly writing in the 
Harijan have shown that the Congress is fast becoming a corrupt organisation, in 
the sense -that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. I have 
been suggesting for the past many months the overhauling of these registers. I 
have no cloiibt'that many of the delegates who have been elected on the strength of 
these bogus voters would be unseated on scrutiny. But I suggest no such drastic 
step. It will be enough if the registers are purged of all bogus voters and are 
made fool-proof for the' future. 

“The minority has no cause for being disheartened. If they believe in the cur- 
rent programme of the Congress, they will find that it can be worked, whether they 
are in a'miuority or a majority, and even whether they are in the Congress or out- 
side it. The only thing that may possibly be aifccted by the changes is the parlia- 
mentary programme. 

“The Ministers have been chosen and the programme shaped by the erstwhile 
majority. But parliamentary work is but a minor item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all ,to live from day to day. It matters little to them whe- 
ther they are recalled on an issue in which they are in agreement with the Congress 
policy, or whether they resign because they are in disagreement with the Congress. 

“After all, Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered for 
it. In his opinion, his is the most forward and boldest policy and programme. 
The minority can only wish it ail success. If they cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they will add strength to the majority. 
The minority may not obstruct on any account. They must abstain, when they 
cannot co-operate. I must remind ail Congressmen that those who being Congress- 
minded, remain outside it by design, represent it most. Those, therefore, who feci 
uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will 
but with the deliberate purpose of rendering more effective service.^^ ^ 

What followed next is given in the words of Sj. Subhas Bose in the course of 
his Presidential Address 

The election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in 

the resknation of twelve out of fifteen members of the Working Committee headed 
by Sarclar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. Eajcndra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybodv to be- 
lieve that he had also resigned. On the eye. of the Tripiui Congress, the events at 
Eajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of fast unto death. And then 
the President arrived at Tripuii a sick man......”. 



Indian National 

Session-— Tripuri — 10th* March to 12lh* March ■ 1939 " ' 

Two hundred thousand persons attended the fifty-second session of the Indian 
National Congress which opened at 6-30 p.m. on the lOth, March 1939 in the vast 
amphitheatre in Visliniidatt Nagar, Tripuri in the Central Provinces* 

The wooded hill-side, rising behind the leaders’ dais, was mottled -with thou- 
sands of men and ivomen who had gathered there to watch the Congress session* 
The gentle slope from the hill towards the river Nerbiidda made it an ideal site for 
a political congregation. A colossal statue of “The Awakened Peasant,” carrying on 
his shoulders a plough, was erected on one side of the rostrum facing the audience. 
On the right was the leaders’ dais, standing twenty feet above the ground level. On 
the dais were seated the leaders who had resigned from the Working Committee and 
other prominent Congressmen. 

The gathering cheered warmly as Pandit Nehru escorted the members of the 
Egyptian Delegation to the dais, and seated them by the side of Khci'n Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad. 

The vast area of the amphitheatre was divided into different enclosures, with 
men and women volunteers standing guard. The two gates opening into the Amphi- 
theatre were tastefully decorated and stood out prominently against the background 
of the green hills beyond. 

When 8eth Qovindas announced that the “Baude Mataram” would be sung, the 
audience, numbering over two lakhs, stood up in pin-drop silence. Even the people 
perched on the jutting rocks did so, as the strains of the “Bande Mataram”, sung in 
chorus by six young girls, rose up. 

After Seth Govindas had read his welcome address, he announced that, owdng to 
illness, the President w^as not able to attend the opening session. He also announced 
that, in the absence of the President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the seiiiormost 
ex-President of the Congress, would take chair* 

Maulana x4.zad said that Mr. Bose’s condition before he left Calcutta was not 
such as could have enabled him to undertake the journey, but he came to Tripuri 
against the doctors’ advice. They had all hoped that his condition W'Oiild improve 
sufficiently to enable him to attend the open session, but it was not the case. Mr. 
Bose’s doctors had advised him against attending the sesion to-day. To their 
regret, therefore, they had to conduct the proceedings without the President. 
Maulana Azad then called upon Acharya Narendra Deo to read the Hindustani 
version of the Presidential Address. The English address wms read out by Mr* 
Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Egyptian Delegation Welcomed 

Pandit Jawaharlal was greeted with prolonged cheers w'hen he rose up to thank 
the Egyptian delegation. The Pandit said that the delegation was there to-day 
to fulfil a long-standing promise. They had brought a message of hope to the people of 
India, ‘T hope,” Pandit ISTehru said, “we will be able to send through the delegates 
a similar message to Egypt. The Egyptian struggle is part of our owm struggle, as 
they are fighting the same enemy as ourselves, namely, British Imperialism. It is 
true that conditions in India are different, but yet we can benefit from each other’s 
experiences. Therefore, it is a peculiar pleasure for us to meet them here to-night. 
But our great regret is that their great leader, Nahas Pasha, was unable to accompany 
the delegation. When I was in Egypt he had expressed his eagerness to visit India, 
and I have no doubt that, when he is in a position to do so, he will visit India”. 

Delegation Leader’s Reply 

Mahmood Bey, Leader of the; Delegation, emphasised in the course of reply, 
the need for unity, and said that, Egypt became victorious because of unity ana, 
therefore, suggested that India should also adopt measures for such unity, 

“It was the ardent desire of our Leader and President of the Wafdist Party, 
Mohammad Nahas Pasha to attend this, session of your National Congress, but impor- 
tant political circumstances and constitutional issues unfortiinately prevented our leader 
from attending the Congress in persoh.-V With immense pleasure/I and my collea- 
gues are in your midst. The- noble, mission of attending your Congress will only 
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be equalled by the great lionour of bringing to the people of India, on behalf of the 
1)00]) le of Egypt, most cordial and fraternal greetings and best wishes for this 
giorioiis cmmtry. (Loud cheers and applause). ^ 

“Ladies and gcutlemenV the Tisit we pay you, in response to your kind in- 
Titatioii, evokes iri'’oiir hearts the deepest feelings, and brings back to our minds 
numerous characteristics common to our two countries, and ' the different aspects 
that link us togetlier. Is it not a fact that religions and philosophies sprang from 
the East and combine ns together ? The East has been the birth-place of religions 
w'hicli preach cO“ 0 ])eration and peace, religions that set the ideals for a powerful 
life among all people and seek the welfare and happiness of all. 

It was therefore no wonder, he continued, that the feelings of the people in 
both countries were similar, and it was no wonder that there was resemblance in 
leadership and movements and in the methods of struggle between the two coun- 
tries. “It was in the year 191S’’, he continued, “that our leader Zaghlul Pasha 
shook imperialism in Egypt and at about the same time, the far-sighted leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi began to break the chains of imperialism in India. These 
leaders and their colleagues, with great patience and persistance, have fought for the 
past so many years. Zaghlul Pasha fell in the battle-field, an old and sick man 
who had withstood hardships. Indeed he was a brave commander. Nahas Paslia, 
our present leader, carried aloft the banner of ZagliiiiL Detention, exile, persecution 
and threats have never deterred him from his objective, and he finally succeeded. 
His farsighted leadership has led Egypt from victory to victory, winning for her the 
Treaty of Independence and Alliance signed in August 1936, and the Treaty 
Abolishing Capitulations signed in Montreal in May 1930. 

^Ladies and Gentlemen, the decisive element in the success of Egypt was 
unity. No people fighting for their liberty can afford to be disunited. We were a 
nation of Muslims and Christians, but Zaghlul forged us into a nation of Egyptians. 
(Loud cheers and applause.) It is our unity and leadership that secured for us 
independence and liberty. 

^Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, I hope, will inaugurate a new era in 
the relations of Egypt and India, and as Mahatma Gandhi has said in his telegram, 
the visit will afford an insoluble bond letween India and Egypt. Nothing will be 
more welcome to the Egyptian nation and to our Leader, Nafias Pasha, than to 
receive a Delegation of the Congress to the Wafd Congress which will meet in 
April next. I hope that this exchange of visits will inaugurate a new era in the 
relations between the nations of the East. 

‘‘Before concluding, I would like to express our great admiration at the sight 
of such huge multitudes of people coming from all parts of your immense coui^try 
and representing hundreds of millions of different religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great cause of India and our ho])e that just like in Egypt, 
where Arabs and Christians merged together and fought against Imi:>erialismj in 
India also the people will merge together and fight fox independence.” 

The Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address delivered by Si. Sefh 
Govindas, the Chairman of the Eeceptioii Committee : — 

It was during the Nagpur Congress in 1920 that the Congress Provinces were 
constituted on a linguistic basis. A separate province was formed out of the Hindu- 
stani-speaking districts and named Hindustani C. P. Its ancient name ‘MahakoshaP 
vrsts revived during the Batyagraha movement of 1930, and subsequently "it w"as 
approved by the Congress. In its loyalty to the Congress, Mahakoshal claims a 
foremost place. Its political history of the last IS years can well justify this claim 
The people of this province gave a ready response to the Non-Co-operation and the 
Civil Disobedience movements. The Flag Batyagraha which ultimately succeeded 
m Nagpur was started at Jubbulpore. The Forest Batyagraha was started at the 
instance of our province. 

. E^en in ae parliamentary sphere it has no mean achievement to its credit 
Dimng rtie 1923 election, the fcwaraj party secured majorities only in Bengal and the 
, Central Provinces. The BengM majority broke, down after some time, but in our 
province, no Ministry could be formed for full three years. In the election of 
while the other districts of G. P. and Berar were carried away by the wave of 
E^ponsmsm, Mahakoshal still kept ‘ the Congress Flag fiying high. The lavish 
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praises bestowed upon Maliakoslial by tlie late Pandit Motilal Nebru after tiie 
elections will, for ever, remain a matter of pride to iis. If one analyses tlie election 
results of 1937 and takes the figures of Alahakosiial separately from those of other 
parts of 0. R and Berar, one will find that Moliakoshal leads all other provinces. 

There is only one reason for our success. The people of this province have 
never given even a moments thought to any organisation other than the Congress. 
Whenever an election fight ensued, it was always directly between the Congressmen 
on one side and the apologists of the British rule on the other. The Ilindii Sabha, 
the Eesponsivist Party, the A mbedkar Party, etc., never found a congenial soil in 
Mahakoshal. The Muslim League came into existence in our province only last year* 
We always rejoice to remember that on the eve of the Simon Oomniissioii’s visit to 
India the landholders of Mahakoshal convened a meeting and passed a unanimous 
resolution to boycott the unwanted Commission. All provinces of India have vied 
Vvdth one another in offering sacrifices for the freedom of the country. All that we 
claim is that whatever our shortcomings in other directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowed the privilege of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wanting in its devotion to the Congress. 

After the example of the Chairman of the Haripura Congress Eeeeption 
Committee. I had decided to wind up my speech here. The situation which" has 
developed in the country during the past few weeks as also the international situation 
however, compel me to add a few words. The world is passing through a crisis. 
Small or big wars have been going on in Europe and Asia, and any day a world war 
might break out. Even if India so desires, she cannot keep wholly aloof. In order 
to decide our attitude towards any such war, we shall have to gauge the position of 
England and France on one side, of Germany and Italy on the other and of 
America and Japan on the third. After the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, it is only 
the Arabian Sea that separates us from the new Italian Em]>ire. Again, both Italy 
and Germany having obtained footholds in Spain, the Mediterranean route is no 
longer as open to England as it had been in the past. Whenever a war breaks out, 
our armies are speedily sent out to Europe. In case of an invasion from outside, 
India will have no means of defence left to her. 

We are now threatened with foreign invasions not only from the West but also 
from the East. The rising power of Japan is as much a menace to us now as some 
Western nations had been in the past. Japan kept aloof during the last war, but this 
time her attitude seems to have changed. A section of the American press has gone 
even to the extent of asserting that C 5 l:echosio^'ak^a was sacrificed at Munich solely 
on account of the fear of Japan. It is rumoured that secret rc]")orts from British 
spies stationed in the Far East stated that as soon as England would declare ’war 
against Germany over the Czechoslovakian issue, Japan woulcl invade Australia and 
that it was on receipt of these reports that Mr. Chamberlain hurriedly made up his 
mind to see Hitler and sacrifice Czechoslovakia. The Mediterranean Sea has almost 
become an ‘Ttalian Lake.” The only hope of protecting British possessions in the 
Far East lies in America’s siding in any future war with England* At present all 
the efforts of England are directed towards inducing America to ioin the -war. Eng- 
land desires that America should commit herself to loves’s labour of protecting the 
British Empire in the East. History records so far no such example of altruistic 
alliance in the world of politics. Bmall wonder that at the present moment public 
opinion in America is against any sacrifice on the part of America in men and money 
for the protection of British possessions in the East. 

Under the circumstances, it is doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
India. She will have to defend herself, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
control over her army and her foreign policy. Thus, it is obvious that the problem 
of India’s self-defence can not be separated from the bigger question of her indepen- 
dence. It is said that Germany, Japan and Itally are determined u])on a war because 
they need land for their surplus populations. Considered from this point of view, 
India’s needs are even greater. Her population is growing rapidly, but the door 
of other countries are being banged against her people. A large number of Indians 
have settled in foreign lands for aboiit a, century .and with the sweat of their brow 
have made these countries fit for human habitation* Even in these lands, our country- 
men are not allowed to live in peace and bn terms of equality. The question of the 
clove trade in Zanzibar was soIved :only .yesterday* In Kenya the Highlands can be 
acquired by the whites of any nationality but not the coloured. The fact that they 
may not be British subjects is immaterial* However, our countrymen, who have 
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lived there for many years and who are also siippored to be British subjects 
have no rights to purchase those lands. England can even tolerate the talk 
of returning Tanganyika to Germany, , but declares herself powerless to protect 
the interests of her own subjects in South and East Africa. Only last year 
the British Government entered into a trade agi-eeinent on behalf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
cojisent of the Central Legislature. The Minister for Interior in the Union of South 
Africa hinted only the other day at legislation for segregating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transvaal. Even Ceylon, Fiji and Malaya and British Guiana continuously 
give pin pricks to our people settled there. 

Last year I saw with my own eyes the pitiable condition of our people in 
Africa, It“is there that we fully realise the fact of our political bondage. Had we 
been independent, we would not have tolerated this condition even for a single day. 
I could understand only after visiting Africa why, after lighting for the rights of 
Indians overseas for so many years, Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the conclusion that 
the question of Indian settlers is dependent for its solution upon the question of 
Indian independence. 

Thus, turn wherever wq may, we find ourselves faced with difficulties. At this 
juncture what we need most is solid patriotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
ship. What a pity that at this very critical hour in our history signs of internal 
strife should manifest themselves. We have begun to think of changing horses in 
midstream. 

. The Indian National Congress was founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from, time to time we have not hesitated to be guided by dictators. 
Even during the periods intervening between various movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic principles. Even England, known as the birth-place of democracy, 
substitutes a coalition ministry, on the basis of dictatorship, in times of war. Our 
Congress organimtion can he compared with the Fascist Party of Italy, the Nazi 
Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Eussia, although they have embraced 
violence and we are wedded to the creed of non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all Eussians 
Communists ; yet almost all Italians, Germans and Eussians have faith in their res- 
pective parties. Every Indian is not a four anna member of the Congress, yet all 
Indians are with the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position among 
Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis and 
Stalin among Communists. 

The Congress as at pi-eseiit constituded, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Its aims and objects and the means of attaining them, namely, truth and non- 
violence, have been laid down by him. The various, struggles for independence initiat- 
ed during the past twenty years were started, carried on and terminated in accordance 
with his dictates. True, the Mahatma has no specific place assigned to him in the 
WTitten constitution of the Congress, but he will deny that a practice has grown up 
to elect as the Congress President the person upon whom Mahatma Gandhi’s choice 
falls and for the President to nominate on his Working Committee mostly those 
approved by; Gandhiji. In brief, he has been all in all in the Congress. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared the other day in, Europe that Gandhiji is even greater 
than the Congress. The President of this year was right when he said recently that 
it would be a tragedy if he got the confidence of others but failed to win the con- 
fidence of the greatest man of India. 

To-day we have assembled here under peculiar circumstances. Mahatmaji has 
declared the election of this year’s President as his own defeat. It is also stated that 
the new programme is to resort to direct action once again, if necessary, after giving 
SIX months’ ultimatum to the British Government. I plead ignorance of secrets, but 
as far as I am aware, Mahatma Gandhi or any of his colleagues has never expressed 
himself in favour of accepting the Federal part of the Government of India Act, If 
this position IS eonceded~and I have no reason ; to snspeet otherwise-I mate bold to 
say that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a fore- 
gone conclusion. What remains for decision is the- time and the manner of initiating 
the campaign. I hope that the fight will, be a uoii-Yiolent one. 

Mahatina Gandhi is the Acharya of non-violence and knows best the technique 
of the non-violent struggle. It is, therefore, naturally expected that it should be left 
to the good old teacher to decide^ when nnd how the next fight should be started. 
As a matter of fact, the struggle is already in progress. The Federation is designed 
1c comprise. Indian States and the Britisn provinces. The majority of the British 
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provinces are under the control of the Congress to-day. If I have correctly followed 
the views of the President, I thini: Ms desire is to extend the Congress regime also 
over the remaining provinces. Gandhiji has already started the struggle in Indian 
States. The coniitry will be the gainer if, as I have stated above, the Congress 
secures control over the remaining provinces and throws its full weight in the 
struggle to win the fight in Indian States. I have not the least doubt that Slahatmaji 
will himself give a new turn to the struggle at the opportune moment, and what the 
President wants to-day will surely happen to-morrow. 

I admire the enthusiasm of those who are impatient to give a fight* In politics 
enthusiasm alone, however, does not bring success ; confidence in the accredited leader 
and discipline are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi during the past twenty years is unprecedented in our 
political history. Like a tried General several times he asked us to march forward, 
and when necessary he slowed down our pace, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidance we have not stumbled yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose :~ 

“Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates,— 

‘T thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the Presidential Chair of the Indian National 
Congress and also for the warm and cordial welcome you have given me here 
at Tripuri. It is true that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the pomp that is usual on such occasions—But I feel that that enforced step 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

‘‘Friends, before I proceed any further, I shall voice yoiir feelings by ex- 
pressing our joy at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Eajkot and the 
termination of his fast in consequence thereof. The whole coimtiy now feels 
happy and tremendously relieved, 

“Friends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordinary one in 
many ways. The Presidential election this time was not of a humdrum type. 
The election Avas followed by sensational developments, culminating in the resig- 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed 
by Sardar Patel, Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. Kajendra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to 
believe that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events 
at Eajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of "it fast unto death. 
And then the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 
in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address this year can claim to be a 
departure from precedent in the matter of its length. 

“Friends, you are aware that the Wafdist delegation from Egypt have 
arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Congress. You will 
join me in according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extremely 
happy that they found it possible to accept our invitation and make the .voyage 
to India. We are only sorry that political exigencies in Egypt did not permit 
the President of the Wafd, Mustapha Nalias Pasha, to personally lead this dele- 
gation. Having had the privilege of knowing personally the President and the 
leading members of the Wafdist Party, my joy to-day is all the greater. Once 
again I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty and cordial 
■welcome. 

“Since we met at Haripura in February 1938, several significant events have 
taken place in the international sphere. The most important of these is the 
Munich Pact of September 1938, which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Ger- 
many on the part of the Western Powers, France and Great Britain. As the 
result of this, France ceased to be a : dominant power in Europe and the hege- 
money passed into the. hands of , Germ^y without a shot being fired. In more 
recent times, the gradual collapse of thb, Eepublican Government in Spain seems 
to have added to the strength and, -prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
The so-called Democratic Powers,. -Fiance and Great Britain, have joined Italy 
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and Germany in conspiring to eliminate Soviet Enssia from European politics 
for the time being. But how long will that be possible *? And what have France 
and Great Britain gained by trying to humiliate Eiissia. 

“There is no doubt that as the result of the recent international develop- 
ments in Europe as well as in Asia, British and French imperialism have received 
a considerable setback in the matter of strength and prestige. 

‘‘Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health, I shall content myself with 
referring only to a few important problems. In the first place, I must give a clear 
and unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for sometimes past, namely, 
that the time has come for us to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our National 
Demand to the British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is long 
past when we could have adopted a passive attitude and waited for the Federal 
Scheme to be imposed on us. The problem no longer is as to when the Federal 
Scheme will be forced down our throats. 

“The problem is as to what we should do if the Federal Scheme is conveniently 
shelved for a few years till peace is stabilised in Europe. There is no doubt that 
once there is stable peace in Europe, whether through a Four-Power Pact or through 
some other means— Great Britain with adopt a strong Empire policy. The fact that 
she is now showing some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews ill Palestine is because she is feeling herself weak in the international sphere. 
In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National Demand to the British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be expected. If no reply is received within this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory reply is received, we should resort to such sanctions as we possess in 
order to enforce our National Demand. 

*‘The sanction that we possess to-day is Mass^ Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha. 
And the British Government to-day are not in a position to face major condict 
like an All-India Satyagraha for a long period. It grieves me to find that there are 
people in the Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe 
for a major assault on British Imperialism. But iooking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. With 
the Congress in power in eight Provinces, the strength and prestige of our national 
organisation have gone up. The mass movement has made considerable headway 
throughout British India. And last but not least, there is an unprecedented 
awakening in the Indian States. What more opportune moment could we find in 
our national history for a final advance in the direction of Swaraj particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to us ? 

“Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, I may say that all the facts of the 
present-day situation are so much to our advantage that one should entertain the 
highest degree of optimism. If only we sink our differences, pool our resources and 
put our full w’eight in the national struggle, ’vve can make our attack on British 
imperialism irresistible. 

‘‘Shall we have the political foresight to make the most of our present favoura- 
ble position or shall we miss this opportunity, which is a rare opportunity in the 
life of a nation 

“I have already referred to the awakening in India and to the awakening in the 
Indian States. I am definitely of the view that we should revise onr attitude towards 
the States as defined by the Haripuxa Congress resolution. That resolution, as you 
are aware, put a ban on certain forms of activity in the States being conducted in 
the name of the Congress. Under that resolution neither Parliamentary work nor 
the struggle against the work (?) should be carried on in the name of the Congress ; 
but since Haripura much has happened. To-day we find that the Paramount Power 
is in league with State authorities in most places. In such circumstances, should 
we of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the States ? 

•‘I have BO doubt in my mind as to what our duty is to-day. Besides lifting 
the above ban, the work of guiding the popular movement in the States for Civil 
Liberty and Eesponsible Government should be eonducted by the Working Commit- 
tee on a comprehensive and systematic basis., The work so far done has been of a 
piece-meal nature, and there has hardly been any system or plan behind it. But the 
time has come when the Working Committee should assume this responsibility and 
dischai'ge it in a comprehensive and systematic way and, if necessary, appoint a 
special Sub-Committee for the purpose. The; fullest use should be made of the 
guidance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co-operation of the Ali- 
ladia States Peoples^ Conference. 
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“I have referred earlier to the advisability of our making the final advance 
in the direction of Swaraj. That wvill need "adequate preparation. In the first 
place, we shall have to take steps to ruthlessly remove whatever corruption or 

%Yeakness has entered in our ranks, largely due to the lure of power. Next, we 

shall have to work in close co-operation with all anti-im]ierialist organisations in 
the country — particularly the Kisaii movement and the Trade Union movement. 

All the radical elements in the country must work in close harmony and co- 

operation and efforts of ali anti -imperialist organisations must converge in the 
direction of a final assault on British imperialism. 

“Friends, to-day the atmosphere w'ithin the Congress is clouded and dis- 
sensions have apiieared. Many of our friends are cGnscquently feeling depressed 
and dispirited. But I am incorrigible optimist. The cloud that you see to-day 
is a passing one. I have faith in the patriotism of my countrymen. I am sure 
that, before"^ long, we shall be able to tide over the present diflicuities and restore 
unity within our ranks. 

“A somewhat similar situation had arisen at the time of the Gaya Congress 
in 1923 and thereafter, when Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru of hallowed 
memory started the Sawraj Party. May the spirit of my late Guru, of the revered 
Motilal and of the other great sons of India inspire us in the present crisis, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, who is still with us, guide and assist our nation and help the 
Congress out of the present tangle —this is my earnest prayer. Vaiide Matarani.” 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day— Tripuri— lltli. March 1939 

Uproarious scenes marked' to-day’s proceedings of the session. Mr. M, S, Aney 
moved that, in view of the alarming state of the President’s health, the 
consideration of the resolution on the clarification of the misunderstand- 
ing that had arisen out of the Presidential election, should be referred to the A, I. 
C., G. for disposal at some future date. 

This was greeted by loud shouts of “no, no” from a section of the delegates 
and the proceedings w'ere interrupted for a few minutes. 

Mr. Aney, who was constantly interrupted, stated that it was not necessary 
for him to make any speech at all. They had listened to the condition of health 
of the President and he was sure that they would carry his motion unanimously. 
(Shouts of “no” and “withdraw the resolution” from a section of the liouse.) 

Pandit G. B Pant, speaking next, explained that Mr. Aney’s resolution sought 
to refer the first resolution passed by the Subjects Committee to the Ali India Con- 
gress Committee. The delegates might recall that the resolution referred to state- 
ments made during the Presidential election. The delegates had the fullest authority 
to decide whether the matter should be discussed in the open session now or be 
referred to the All-India Congress Committee for disposal. So far as he himself 
was concerned, he was in agreement with Mr. Aney’s proposal. Everyone was, at 
|.>resent, anxious about the Rastrapathi’s health and everyone w^as anxious that he 
should recover as soon as possible. If Mr. Aney’s proposal ^vas accepted, it was 
possible to remove the President immediately to the hospital at Jubbiilpur. (renewed 
shouts of “no, no” and “withdraw the revsolution” from a section of the 
House). It was also the wdsh of all leaders, said Pandit Pant, that the 
resolution should be referred to the All-India Congress Committee and not 
discussed in the open session. 

Maulana Ahul Kalani Azad then put the motion to the House and after count- 
ing hands twice, declared Mr. Aney’s proposal carried by a clear majority, 
Bengal delegates voting against it. This was the signal for uproarious scenes. 

Following the declaration of the result of voting on Mr. Aney^a proposal, there 
were repeated shouts of “no, no, withdraw” from a section of the House which 
w^ere more or less confined to tiie Bengal delegates’ enclosure. The uproar increased 
in vigour and within a few minutes, that section of the delegates and some visitors 
found their way into the open gangway in front of the rostrum, 

“Inquilab Zindabad”, *'Sarat Chandra Bose-ki-Jai”, “Subhas Babu-M-Jai” and 
such other slogans were raised by, the: crowd that had gathered and continued to 
rend the air as Mr. Jawaharlal Mekru. Btdod np to explain that if they demanded 
a poll on Mr. Aney’s proposal, it could be done only to-morrow in the Subjects 
Committee pandaL His voice, tm-, the uproar but still he persisted. 
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Otlier leaders came on the rostrum and hurried consultations were held. But 
the crowd continued to shout and everytime Mr. Nehru attempted to speak, there 
were renewed shouts, making it impossible for him to proceed. The vast 
gathering outside and those gathered in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
in perfect order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru all the while 
standing in front of the microphone. He bowed more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but they did not respond and continued to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched fists at him. 

At last, Ml*. Sarat Bose came to the micropbone and asked the crowd 
to sit down, which they did and later, on his appeni went back to the enclosure. 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microphone and, amidst confusion again, started to 
address the gathering. 

Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru, whose patience appeared to be nearly exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr. Sarat Bose excitedly. Mr. Nehru persisted in addressing the 
gathering and, after a few minutes, appeared to have got control over the situation. 
The uproar subsided gradually and excepting for occasional interruptions the entire 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was complete or<ier, and in perfect silence, the vast 
gathering heard one of the most impassioned and feeling speeches from Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was brimming over with feel- 
ing. He made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the recalcitrant dele- 
gates, repeatedly reminding them that they had done the greatest injury to the 
Congress by their exliibition of temper and indiscipline. 

Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. He said, 'T am afraid I have tried the patience of the House for a long 
time now. I did not come here to make a speech or discuss this or that 
question. I simply came here to explain the position which the President 
ivaiited me to explain. You wdll remember that votes were taken on Mr. 
Aney’s resolution and Maulana Saheb ' had declared that it had been passed. 
TJbere was some protest from a certain section of the House and 
there was a good deal of shouting. The President was clear in his mind as 

to the result and I came to tell you that, if you desire to have a division, 

certainly there will be a division. Every facility would be given, so that there 
would be no doubt as to how many voted on this side and how many on the other. 
I came here only to tell you that. As it was inconvenient to have a division here, 
as the delegates were mixed up with visitors, it was desirable to arrange the voting 
to take place in the vSubjects Committee pandal either to-night or to-morrow. I 
was asked to convey this to you and I came to the microphone. For some reason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House started that uproar. 
I do not know whether I have offended you, or you felt that I have offended you. 
It is a great grief to me to see such a sight. 

'May I add a few words? We have heard for a long time about certain 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi has been writing about it. In 

fact, to-day in the Subjects Committee, we talked about this question. It is obvious 

that the Congress could function only if it is an efficient and disciplined organisation. 
We talk and we think of the great struggle before us, the great struggle that is 
developing in India. Some of us think in terms of an earlier struggle, some 
perhaps of a struggle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We are growing stronger day by day. This organisation is growing 
and it is stronger to-day than what it has ever been. (Cheers from a large section 
of the audience.) Everything depends upon you and I and all of us who are tied 
.together by the Congress.’' 

Proceeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to disunity and communal 
disturbances, particularly in his province, and said that it was the communal 
question which stood in the way of India’s independence. “Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, within our own organisation, this kind of mutual conflict?” 
he asked, ‘T shudder to think what the consequence would be.” 

\Tf you read the articles which Gandhiji has written during the last month 
you will see a certain agony of soul in it. You will notice the pain in them! 
You may agree or disagree with what Gandhiji had written, but Gandhiji writes 
from his heart. Why is it so ? Because he is to-day fully conscious of the coming" 
struggle. He is preparing for it. He wants the Congress and the country to be 
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ready for it. Wlxen lie sees tlaat we indulge in tall talks and that indiscipline 
spreads, his own iiistrument is getting rusty and he feels for it. He talks about 
corruptioii and indiscipline, because the time is very near when I and you will be 
put to the test. (Subdued cheers and clapping.) Therefore, it is time to be united 
and disciplined. It is a grievous sight, a painful sight to see some of our comrades 
shouting and coming out of their enclosures. The very same ix^ople have to 
inarch with us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to xirepare for the struggle. It was 
a painful sight ; yet I tell you that in my heart, I welcome it most.” 

Mr. Nehru appeared to be overcome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. He said: ‘^After all, many of us xxresent here have devoted a large 
portion of our lives to the service of this great organisation and we have been 
■working shoulder to shoulder all these years. During all these years, this is the 
first time I have witnessed such a scene. During more than a quarter of a century — 
and I am sure there are niany others whose service to the country and "the 
Congress are much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done— I do not know how many of you remember such a scene. During the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year after year; 
I have never seen such a scene, though I have seen many strange things. 


ir 


“I beg of you to understand the true implications of w^hat has happened. 
It does not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. We all get excited. I too 
get excited very often. I feel sorry for it afterxvards. I apologise for it afterwards. 
I know my own weakness. We have got to take a lesson from such happenings 
and incidents. The main thing is this. We have to learn a lesson from this 
incident. We should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing does weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otherwise all our talk, all our struggle for the past so many 
years will be a vain attempt, 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech in English (reported above) was preceded by a 
Hindustani speech. Coming immediately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Nehru 
w^as speaking with excitement and declared that a couple of hundred people could 
not have prevented him from speaking, even if he had to wait till to-morrow 
morning. “I will be before you until I am able to say what I have got to say. 
You can continue to shout if you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress are decided by a majority. The question before the House was decided by 
such a majority and a handful of delegates cannot try to stop the proceedings after 
the majority had given its verdict. This is not democracy. This is goondaism. 
This is Fascism. This is neither Socialism nor Democracy. (Loud cheers from all 
over the amphitheatre). Warming up, Mr. Nehru declared, lakh of people were 

waiting and wasting their time for the proceedings to go on, but hardly fifty or 
hundred people prevented the proceedings.” 

In a milder tone, Mr. Nehru proceeded to explain why he wanted to speak. 
All that he wanted to convey was that in response to the demands by a certain 
section of the House, Maiilana Azad had decided to permit voting to take place in 
the Subjects Committee pandal to-morrow. Mr. Nehru added that so many 
proposals were made during the discussion yesterday before the Subjects Committee 
for intensifying our straggle. “Yon talked of six months’ ultimatum. You talked 
of intensifying the struggle. If we are to succeed, if we are to translate our words 
into action, it cannot be done with an indisciplined mob behind us. It would not 
be possible to fight British Imperialism with the strength of a mob” (Einging and 
prolonged cheeis). Proceeding, Mr. Nehru said that possibly by no-w, some of those 
who had participated in the uproar were regretting it. It was possible that they had 
been misled. Continuing, Mr, Nehru said “If I have risen to my present heights, 
it is entirely due to you. If you want, you can pull me down. It is in your hands 
to do so. Greatness really comes from service and not by personal considerations. 
The organisation is greater than personalities.” Mr. Nehru then proceeded to speak 
in English, after which Mr. Aney sought the leave of the House to withdraw his 
proposition. 

Pandit G. E. Pant said that he had agreed to Mr, Aney’s proposition in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Bufohas Bose was seriously ill and his (the speaker’s) 
resolution could not be discussed in a proper atmosphere. He was also told that 
the Bengal delegates would welcome his agreeing to the proposition and it was 
with a view to please them and not to avoid a voting that he had agreed to its 
being referred to the A. I. O, G. , If the Bengal delegates wanted a discussion, he 
,had no ofojeotioa. '' / 
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Mr. M. 8, Aney then rose to withdraw his resolution. He said, “I am before 
you to ask your permission to withdraw the resolution which I moved a short while 
k<j;o. In doing so, I wnsh to make a brief statement. I felt that something should 
be done to put a stop to the discussion of the resolution in which the President 
directly or indirectly was concerned. I felt that in the present state of health of the 
President, we should not discuss this resolution. Therefore, I suggested that the 
matter be referred to the A. I. G. C. and I must make it clear that "the suggestion 
was my own. I did not consult any of my Bengal friends. I made this suggestion 
after a" good deal of consideration and some of the leaders concerned readily agreed 
to it. I came forw^ard to get it approved by you. My main object ’was to give 
satisfaction to our Bengal friends in particular and others who are interested in the 
health of the President. I made this endeavour and in view of the opposition to my 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view^ of the disturbed conditions I 
think it is proper that I should withdraw this resolution. As the resolution has 
already been declared carried by the President, I have to request you, delegates, to 
allow me to withdraw it. I have, no doubt, that you realise the need for my with- 
drawing it. Once I withdraw this resolution, the situation will ease and the procee- 
dings can go OB.’’ 

Mr. Alley's request for withdrawal of the resolution was put to the House and 
carried. Thereafter, resolutions welcoming the Egyptian delegation and expresvsiiig 
sympathy with China were ]mt from the Chair and passed. The Chair also moved a 
condolence resolution (passed earlier by the Subjects Committee) and this was passed. 

The National Demand 

Mi% Jai Prakash Narain then moved the resolution on the National Demand. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain said that it was a most vital resolution and referred to 
the Independence resolution passed at the Lahore Congress. The goal of indepen- 
dence was far away, but the struggle of 1930-31 had taken India a good deal forward 
and Congress Mmistries had helped them to organise and uplift workers and 
peasants. ‘’We are, however, convinced that the Federal part of the Constitution 
contained in the Government of India Act, 1935, does not part with any vital powers. 
Therefore, we have declared that any attempt to impose this Federal scheme on 
India will meet with determined opposition. The h'ederal scheme is only one aspect 
of the question. The bigger and fundamental question is how to win freedom and 
establish Swaraj for India. Hence this resolution.” 

The speaker referred to the awakening among the people in the Indian States 
and said that they were confident that in any future struggle for freedom, one-third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States would fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
their brethren in British India. The speaker asserted that no struggle could be 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 

Continuing, Mr. Narain referred to the uproarious scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. “It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, particularly in view of the fact that we have 
some prominent visitors from Egypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres- 
sion they will carry about us with them r The demonstrators are neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country. ^ I am confident that with a will to strengthen 
ourselves, we shall be able to eliminate such persons from the Congress. A differ- 
ence in principle cannot be settled by a show of fists. On behalf of the Socia- 
lists and Communists, I beg of you, beg of the President, Maulana Azad and Mr, 
Jawalxarlal Nehru to pardon us for this evening’s unruly and undemocratic 
demonstrations.” 

Acharya Narcndra Dei:, seconding the resolution, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the country for the struggle for freedom, but freedom could 
not, however, be won without unity. He deeply deplored the evening’s Laixpenings 
and said that the demonstrators should have considered the presence of the Egyptian 
Delegation among them, unless this unruly and indisciplined element was eliminat- 
ed, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They must organise 
themselves in putting their house in order. He emphasised the need for them to 
look into their weaknesses and remedy them immediately as otherwise the power and 
position that the Congress had attained would be imdermined and destroyed. 

Mr. Barat Bose, opposing the resolution, said that it had been his desire to 
send amendments to the resolution, but Ms. preoccupation with the President’s illness 
prevented him from doing so. He had also not expected the resolution to come 
up to-night and hence he had not been able to move the amendments he wanted to. 
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“This resolution contains nothing but words, ineffective words, which do not 
lay down any plan of action, words which do not give our people any lead’’, added 
Mr. Bose. **Tlie first four paragraphs of the resolution repeated what*' we have been 
saying in every session during the last few years and also at every meeting of the 
Working Committee and the All India Congress Committee.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose expected the framers of the resolution to realise that the time 
had come to give a definite lead to the people but he had to confess that Ms exi^ecta- 
tions had been rudely shaken. “Do you want to postpone this struggle till all 
the people are united ? If that is what the resolution means, it ^111 be more 
honest to say, ‘Let us abandon our fight'. Let us not deceive our people.” 

Mr. Sara Bose, continuing, said that self determination for a people ^vas the 
universally accepted principle in the modern wwld. Tins principle had been 
applied in the case of many countries and the map of the world had changed 
considerably since 1918 and yet the application of this principle had been dcnie<i 
to India. With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct culture and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this right. The Government of 
India Act was a negation of this principle. 

Mr. Sarat Bose continued : “It is time we ask the British Government in no 
uncertain terms whether they are prepared to concede the principle of self- 
determination to India. In order to enable them to give us a categorical reply 
to our demands, we should fix a time limit so that we may be able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congress. It w^ould be better to give six 
months' time but it may be even one year, as ^Ye wdll be meeting only next year. 
Having regard to the fact that the Congress is in x^ower in eight provinces, having 
regard to the fact that the States^ subjects are definitely moving towards 
resx)onsible government and civil liberties and having regard to the international 
situation, I have no doubt that the result will be obvious. A treaty will have to 
be drawn up between the British Government and the Congress. If the reply 
is unsatisfactory or inadequate or no reply is received, it is my humble submission 
that the Congress should then resort to such sanction as it can impose.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should take the necessary steps, 
both in parliamentary as well as extra-parliamentary affairs, and prepare file 
country for ‘'the fight.” The Congress Ministries in the eight provinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can go on in 
India if the eight Provincial Governments resign ? If the Congress Ministries 
resign, naturally non-Congress provinces also^ will have^ to follow suit and march 
abreast with us in our attack on British Im]';erialism.” Mr. Bose asked, in 
conclusion, if they were not adopting a policy of drift by passing this resolution. 
“If we do not adopt a firm line of action, we shall be betraying our people and 
will be accused of betraying the cause of the country.” 

Mr. Bharadwaj supported the resolution. Mr. A, M. Azad suxiporting the reso- 
lution, said that the younger section in the Congress was ready to take orders. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking next, said that the resolution has been unani- 
mously passed by the Subjects Committee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Sarat Bose. He could not understand Mr. 
Bose's opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained nothing 
but 'words. Mr. Nehru wanted to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except empty words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ago. 

Mr. Nehru held that they could not escape the struggle even if they desired 
it, but he was opposed to the ultimatum tactics suggested by Mr. Sarat Bose. In 
the first place, they would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom from the British Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As for Mr. Sarat Bose's contention that the Congress Governments 
should create deadlocks, Mr, Nehru said that deadlocks could help the Congress 
to some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main problem of winning 
the foeedom of the country. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bose’s 
ox>position was like a stab from behind. Mr. Narain alluded the plan of^ action 
formulated by mutual consent with Mr. Sarat Bose and said that the idea of 
incorporating an ultimatum clause had; been, deleted from that pip. 

Mr. Sarat Bose, intervening, . denied; having agreed to delete the ultimatum 
clause. The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
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‘‘Corruption” in Elections 

air, Sri Prakasa, thereafter, moved his resolution on “corruption”, which 
was passed by the Subjects Committee this morning. He pointed out how^ recently 
there had been many reports of bogus memberships at Congress elections and 
other malpractices. They could not prepare the country for a struggle unless they 
were united and organised. Pundit Nekhiram Sharma seconded the resolutionj 
which was carried unanimously. The proceedings then terminated. 

Third Day— Tripuri-im. March 1939 
Faith in Mahatma Gandhi 

The third clay’s session of the Congress was resumed at 9 a.m* to-clay in the 
Subjects Committee pandal. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad presided. Only delegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate arrangements had been made to prevent 
a repetition of last night’s uproarious scenes. Strong volunteer forces w’-ere 
stationed all round and inside the pandal to maintain order. The delegates were 
seated in separate enclosures according to provinces. 

Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant formally moved bis resolution. He said that 
after what had happened yesterday, he had no heart to speak and therefore 
requested the House to pass it The following is the text of the resolution : 

“The Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past twenty years under the 

f uidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that there should 
e no break in these policies, and that these should continue to govern the Congress 
programme in the future. 

“The Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during last year, and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any of its members, 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such a crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that the 'Executive Authority of the Congress should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate tlie Working Committee for the 
ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 

Dr. Gadgil sccnded the resolution with a speech. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state of the 
President’s health, the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till 
the President was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries of “no, no” and 
counter cries). Mr. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by political 
or party considerations. He appealed to the delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all the way to Tripuri risking his life despite the advice of his doctors. The 
resolution in question directly concerned the President, and it was highly improper 
to debate it in his absence, particularly when he was seriously ill. While deploring 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Nariman asked the House if it was right because 
a few over-enthusiastic people with mistaken notions staged demonstrations that 
they should discuss this resolution. Mr. Nariman, in conclusion, said that he did 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but desired only that the consideration of the 
resolution must be postponed. He appealed to the House to consider his 
prox30sition dispassionately {cries of “no, no”). 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr, Nariman’s 
proposition and would put it to the vote of the House. He did not consider it 
necessary to have any discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proposition. 

Pandit Govhid Ballabh Pant said that some people had asked him what 
ms view was on Mi% Nariman’s motion. He wanted to make it clear that he was 
definitely opposed to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Narima?i's motion was then put to the vote and, on a show of hands, it 
was declared lost. 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment seeking the deletion of the 
portion relating to aspemons” and in the last paragraph, wanting to substitute 
the words Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance and co-operation as in the past” instead 
M the words m the original resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee, 
i-he bardar said that the re-election of Miv Buhhas Chandra Bose as the 
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Congress President was not a vote of censure against members of tbe 
Working Committee, In bis opinion, there could have been no better Working 
Committee. The resolution now before the House was lantamount to a vote of 
censure on the delegates -who voted for the re-election of Mr. Subbas Cbandra Bose 
as the Congress President agjdnst the wishes of some members of the Working 
Committee. The speaker bad no doubt that Blabatma Gandhi was above parties 
and bickerings and he did not want this resolution. He had also no doubt that 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation even 
without this resolution. This was an attempt to exploit the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was an injustice to Mahatma Gandhi to use his name and exploit it in 
this manner. (Cries of ‘‘No, iio”). The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-third of the total strength of the Subjects 
Committee has voted against it. Formerly, those whoi differed from the Working 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they persisted in their present attempt, 
it would mean dividing the Congress into two sections which would not be in the 
interests of the country and the Congress. 

Blr. Bharadwaj moved an amendment, seeking the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions”. He maintained that the resolution had been conceived in 
a partisan spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President. He 
asked the leaders to take note of the growing discontent among the rank and file 
in the Congress, particularly after the acceptance of office and warned them 
against aggravating this feeling of discontent. Yesterday’s demonstrations clearly 
showed that there were people in the Congress who were neither Leftists nor 
Eightists. They had made their entry into the Congress somehow or other. He 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and uproarious scenes and declared that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. “Our 
position is very difficult, because we cannot be a party to such demonstrations and 
yet the Eightists would not listen to them,” Tlie amendment aimed at uniting 
them all together. Mi\ Bharadwaj added : “We are prepared to accept the danse 
relating to the Working Committee being nominated with the approval of Blahatma 
Gandhi, but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 
omitted.” 

Mr. Na7'iman moved an amendment stating that the Working Committee 
should be appointed in consultation with Maliatma Gandhi and not with the 
approval of jMaliatma Gandhi, as had been suggested in the resolution. He did 
not want to make a speech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 

Mr. i?, iT. Sidhwa moved an amendment seeking to add to the aspersion 
clause the w'ords “aspersions cast by any section of the public.” The speaker 
said that excepting for this he was in whole-hearted agreement with the 
resolution. His amendment had become necessary in view of the President’s 
declaration that he never doubted the bonafides of any of his colleagues on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessary to 
add the words suggested by him, 

Mr, Bhayanga^^achariar (an ex-Andaman psisoner) moved an amendment 
seeking deletion of the words relating to “aspersions”. 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy of 
the Congress and its programme should be based on democratic principles, and 
that the Congress organisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
single individual, “We have full confidence in Blahatma Gandhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by self-seekers.” 

Maulana Azad then announced that the amendments given notice of by Dr. 
Lohia and BIr. Achut Patwardhan were not being moved as the naovers did not 
want to move them. He had, however, accepted the requisition sent by Mr. 
L, K. Moitra and 22 others that these amendments must be allowed to be moved 
by someone else. Mr. L. K, Moitra then moved for the deletion of the paragraph , 
relating to “aspersions,” 

Mr. Moitra deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday ” As a result 
of this, the House was in a desperate mood. But he would like^ to remind them 
that the demonstration was the result of the serious condition of the Congress 
President’s health. But to-day the atmosphere was better. He said, “If you 
carry this resolution without the amendment suggested by me, you will be censuring 
the President whom you yourselves have elected” (cries of “no, no”). It had been 
stated, the speaker continued, that the Mection of Mr. ,: Bubhas Bose would be 
detrimental to the interests of' te /eo Govind Ballabh Pant had 
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tried to explain away this statement. The President, despite his illness, had 
attended the Subjects "Committee and made a statement expressing the view that he 
never doubted the bona fides of any of his colleagues on the Working Committee. 
After that statement, there was no room lor this resolution. If they passed this 
resolution at this critical juncture, they would do great harm to the cause that was 
dear to them all. Mr. Moitra maintained that the last paragraph of the resolution 
went against the constitution and that it could not be discussed without amending 
the constitution. He had himself thought of raising a point of order and he 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that they should part in 
mutual trust and friendship. If this resolution was passed., a section of the 
delegates would go back with the impression that a no-confidence motion against 
the President whom they had elected had been forced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved another amendment suggesting that in the third paragraph 
the following words be added : “for which we have to prepare the country” after 
the words “coming year.” 

Mr, Jai Frokash Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on behalf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. “Our Party voted for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
but from the very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between the Eightists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, because we preferred him to the other candidate, namely, 
Dr. Pattabhi. We then never expected that it would lead to a schism in the Con- 
gress. Our Party does not and will not participate in this quarrel. I am convinced 
that this could have been averted, W'e tried our best to prevent it. We failed and we 
were disappointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their efforts for a settlement and how 
they failea and said : *‘We went to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and requested him to 
issue a statement clearing the position. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose agreed, but the 
statement he made was not satisfactory. Coming to Tripiiri, we approached the 
other side and discussed with them how a settlement could be effected. Here also 
our attempt proved abortive. We believed that unless the next W'orking Committee 
was appointed in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it will not be 
possible to maintain unity in the Congress.” 

Nr. Jaiprakash Narain continued : “There are things said in the resolution with 
which we cannot agree. If only both sides had co-operated with ns, it would have 
been possible to bring about a settlement. I do not wish to participate in this quarrel 
and therefore, we have decided to remain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 

Mr. if. S, Aney, opposing the resolntion, deplored that all earnest efforts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time when the President was ill had 
failed, and the resolution had been brought before the open session. He did not 
blame anyone particiilaiiy for that. But it was unfortunate. 

Eefening to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not see, how it was 
necessary. If it was only to clear misunderstanding, there was no need to bring in 
the question of policy and programme. It was not possible to hide the fact that the 
resolution breathed diffidence in the President. Despite what Mr. Eajagopalachari had 
said, the speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
nO“Conhdence in the President. Viewing the resolution purely from a constitutional 
point of view, Mr. Aney said that even if it was technically in order, it certainly 
went against the spirit of the Congress constitution which gave the Congress Presi- 
dent complete power to nominate his Gomnaittee. The Congress constitution never 
intended that the President should be a mere figure-head notwithstanding what 
some members of the Working Committee had said in their statement on the eve 
of the Presidential election. It was the President's business to form the Cabinet 
in which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any attempt was 
made to restrict this power of the President in nominating his own Working Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that this action went against the spirit of the constitution. 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by passing the resolution. 

, Mukherjea, opposing the resolution, said that the statement made 

hy Mr. Chandra Bose clearly showed that Ms election had nothing to do 

with the policy and programme of the Congress. They had assembled to-day to dis- 
enss the important issues facing the country. It was unfortunate that those im- 
portant issues were being shelved. The most important issue was Federation and 
how to oppose it. Mr. Mukheijee wanted to. know if it was proper and keeping 
mth the dignity of the the Congress to get tMs resolution expressing confidence in 
.Mimatma Gandhi passed by a sixty bent majority. How much better it would 
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have been if the leaders had come to agreement among themselves ? In his opinion, 
the resolution went against the spirit or truth and non-violence. 

Mr.^ Niharendu Duti Mazumdar, opposing the resolution, said that the House was 
wasting its time in discussing a resolution which should never have been brought 
forward* It only showed lack of confidence and trust. He refcrrred to the reported 
discussions at Bardoii where some members of the Working Committee discussed 
the question of the President for the next year behind the back of the President. It 
amounted to a caucus trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know what 
was the basis of the suspicion against the President. The members of the Work- 
ing Committee should have made their suspicions public and shared them with 
the delegates so that the delegates could have acted accordingly. This only 
showed a spirit of vindictiveness on the part of the members of the Working 
Committee. He regarded the present resolution as a backdoor method. He asked 
the delegates to stand on their own legs, and not make their love and reverence 
for jMahatma Gandhi lose sight oi this. He appealed to the House not to adopt 
‘This cruel course of a vote of no-confidence through the backdoor.” In concliision, 
Mr. Majumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolution. 

Pandit Govinda Ballahh Pant, replying to the debate, regretted that he 
had to speak on matters relating to the President in the latter^s present condition. 
But it was not his choice. Things had been said during the debate, which required 
a reply. The Pandit proceeded : ‘ This resolution is"in no way a ‘’no-confidence” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would have brought in a 
straight motion of ‘no-confidence’. The majority has elected Mr. Bose as Ih*esident, 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
President and at the same time we may be able to bring about unity in the 

Congress and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, proceeding, quoted Mahatma 

Gandhi’s statement in which he had said that Dr. Pattabhi’s defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delegates 
did not favour his policy and principles. It was clear, therefere, that Mr. 
Subhas Bose could not have the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
as he used to have before. It was agreed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be carried on, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 
participation of other members of the Working Committee, their old and trusted 
leaders, should be available but in the present situation, this was not possible. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desired end could be gained. The 
resolution sought nothing more than that. It was possible that when tlie delegates 

voted for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to be a vote of “no-confidenee” in 

Mahatma Gandhi. Barring a very few, all those who had spoken on the resolution 
had agreed that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and also the co-operation 
of the old members of the Working Committee. “If you want Mahatma Gandhi 
to back you, you must tell him ‘We did vote for Subhas Babu, but did not mean 
we have no confidence in you’. Some of the speakers objected to the suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. It only showed that they did ^ not mean what they said, when they said 
that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gaiidhiji 
and Gandhiji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that he is the one man who 
can shoulder the burden ? Can you think of attaining freedom without his lead ? 
(Clieers). Continuing, Pandit Pant asked ; ‘Tf you want him to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, as I believe most of you want, tlien, how can you ex]iect him to do so, if 
you do not give him some voice in the formation of the Congress Cabinet?” 
Quoting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, Pandit Pant declared : “If you 
want Gandhiji’s guidance, you have to compel him by this resolution to give his 
guidance, and so long as you do hot do that, you cannot expect him to give you 
his advice and guidance”. Digressing for a while, Pandit Pant said that wherever 
nations had progressed they had done so under the leadership of one man. Ger- 
many had relied on Herr Hitler. Whether they agreed with Herr Hitler’s methods 
or not, there was no gainsaying the fact - that Germany had progressed under 
Herr Hitler. Similarly, Italy had risen because of Sinor Mussolini and it was 
Lenin that raised Eussia. 

Mr. Mehrally ; Mr. President, I must object as a Socialist to Pandit Pant put- 
ting Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler in the same group (laughter). 

Pandit Pant, continuing, said that he disliked many things that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini did, but despite their many faults, their respective peoples 
loved and honoured them. “We b^ve Mahatma Gandhi in our country, a man who 
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has no axe to grind. Then why should we not reap the full advantage of that 
factor ?” (cheers). Pandit Pant refuted the suggestion that the resolution savoured of 
vendetta. 

MauXana Azad then put the various amendments to vote. The amendments 
were declared lost by overwhelming majorities by show o£ hands. 

The original resolution was declared carried, by show of hands, amidst resound- 
ing shouts of ""Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhelming majority. The Socialist 
party delegates remained neutral. 

On the resumption of the plenary session of the Congress at 6-30 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine and Baluchistan, passed earlier by the Subjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and carried with acclamation. 

Foreign Policy 

Pandit Nehru, then moved the resolution on Foreign Policy passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. He emphasised the need for India taking a keen in- 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question affecting their interests con- 
siderably. He said that India had to pay attention to the British foreign policy, 
because, unfortunately, she was still part of the British Empire, and whatever foreign 
policy the British Government adopted, affected India. Though what was happening 
in the world did not affect India immediately, these were bound to affect and did affect 
a country like India. The Pandit strongly criticised the foreign policy pursued by Mr. 
Chamberlain and said that it was a dangerous one, particularly to India, as it meant 
destruction of what had been regarded as good and necessary. "T hate the 
foreign policy of the British Government and emphatically declare that I cannot 
stand it and that India cannot associate herself with it.’^ He instanced the re- 
cent happenings in Czechoslovakia and China, He said that he had the picture 
of Czechoslovakia before his mind and he could not but condemn in the strongest 
terms “the betrayal of Czechoslovakia by^ England and France.” “The League of 
Nations and Geneva,” Pandit Nehru said, Sre nothing but the tomb-stone of 
peace. History will never forget the treachery of the British and French Govern- 
ments in the betrayal of the little democratic country of Czechoslovakia.” 
Referring to the Spanish war, Mr. Nehru said that if Republican Spain 
failed, it was not because of the arms supplied by Italy and Germany, but 
because of the plotting of British and French Governments which were deter- 
mined to kill it, and 'they had succeeded, “We cannot keep quiet when these 
murders of democracies are going on. India cannot be a party to this kind 
of murder of democracy. India must dissociate herself from the British foreign 
policy and line up with freedom and democracy-loving countries. India is on the 
threshold of her freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in the world’s 
history. Therefore she cannot remain indifferent.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Besat, seconding the resolution, emphasised the need for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affairs. They should know where they stood with 
regard to the outside world. He dissociated himself from the present policy of the 
British Government as it was based largely on the betrayal of States which she her- 
self had been instrumental in creating. Condemning the Frontier policy of the 
India Government, Mr. Desai said that the Government had admitted that fifteen 
crores of rupees had been spent on maintaining peace and tranquillity in the frontier. 
Referring to the League of Nations, Mr. Desai said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things were at present, because it would mean a second 
vote to England. But he would have no objection to India being a member pro- 
vided her elected representatives sat in the League and talked on equal terms with 
the other world statesmen on problems affecting the world. “Mahatma Gandhi’' 
he concluded, “has got his own foreign and domestic policy. The main feature of 
Ms foreign policy is goodwill and friendship wift other countries. His domestic 
policy is based on truth and non-violence,” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Indian States 

Babu Rajendra Framd then moved the resolution on Indian States passed by 
the Subjects Committee this afternoon. The following is the text of the resolution 

“The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of Indian States in 
many parts of the country, and considers tMs as a hopeful prelude to a larger 
freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. The 
Congress supports the demand for Resppn^le ^Government and Civil Liberty in 
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tile States, and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom and 
self-expression, which are in tep-al parts of the larger striigjiie for freedom of the 
whole country. While appreciating that some Eulers of fc^tates have recognised 
this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust themselves 
to it in co-opcratioil with their people, the Congess regrets that some other lUiIers 
have sought to suppress these movements by banning peaceful and legitimate 
organisations and all political activity, and, in some cases, resorting to cruel and 
inhuman repression. In particular, the Congress deplores the attempt of some 
Eulers to seek the aid of the British Government in India to suppress^ their own 
people and condemns the unwarranted use of the military and police forces lent by 
British authorities. 

“The Congress expresses its sympathy with the suiferings of the growing 
number of refugees from various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

“The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhi ji in order to remedy the breach by the Tliakore Saiieh 
of Eajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his counsellors on the one 
hand and Sardar Patel as representing the people, on the other. The Congress 
expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the termination of 
the fast, and trusts that the people of Eajkot will have their aspirations fulfilled, and 
further hopes that Princes of Kathiawar and other parts of India will march 
with the times, and in co-operation with their people, introduce responsible 
Government. 

“The Congress regrets that several State Governments besides Eajkot have 
gone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

‘*The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripiira Session of 
the Congress, relating to States, has answered the expectations raised by it, and 
has justified itself by encouraging the peoples of the States to organise themselves 
and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Haripiira policy was conceived 
in the best interests of the people in order to enable them to develop self-reliance 
and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by the recognition 
of the limitations inherent in the circumstances but it was never conceived as an 
obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is its duty, to 
giude the people of the States and lend them its influence. The great awakening 
that is taking place among; the people of the States may lead to a relaxation or 
to a complete remo^^al of the restraint which the Congress has imposed upon 
itself, thus resulting, in the ever increasing identification of the Congress with the 
States people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instructions in this 
behalf irom time to time as the occasion arises. 

“The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are integral parts of 
India and which cannot be separated, and which must have the same measure 
of political, social, economic and religious freedom as a part of India. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the House, Baku Rajendra 
Prasad said that it did not require a long speech as, time and again, the 

problem of the States and their subjects had come up before the A. I. 0. C. 

or the Congress. It was a matter of pleasure to note the awakening among the 
people of the States, indicating that the States’ subjects had begun to stand on 

their feet. The Congress policy with regard to the Indian States was clear, 

although there was some misunderstanding in certain respects. He would like 
to maks it clear that, so far as the Congress was concerned, there was no difierence 
between the people of Indian States and British India. The Congress naturally 
recognised that, as long as the country was not strong enough to gain its freedom, 
is could not help the States’ people. It was therefore thought that is was 
necessary for the States’ people To acquire enough strength and they had been 
asked to organise themselves. Until the strength was acquired, no amount of help 
from the Congress would help the States’ subjects. The success of the policy 
enunciated at Haripura was apparent , to-day. , Nobody doubted the wisdom and 
success of the policy. The Congress , had always adjusted its policy to suit 
circumstances and this was true in respect of its attitude to the States problem. 
There was nothing in the H^xipura/ .resolution which prevented them from 
■ changing their policy. The Haripura,. poiicy of non-interference was self-imposed, 
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and not dictated by any outside authority. ^*We may have to change this 
]-)olicy and ii* and when necessity arises, we shall certainly change it,” he declared. 
The Haripura policy had already begun to produce results, and movements 
for freedom had been started by the people in various States. Some of the Eulers 
themselves had begun to realise the spirit of the times, while some others shut 
their eyes to reality. If they failed to march with the times, they would be the 
sufferers. Babu Eajendra Prasad then referred to Eajkot and Gandhiji’s fast leading 
to a fresh pact and said that unless the Eulers realised the sanctity of agreements, 
it would become impossible to have lasting understanding between the people 
and the Pailers, He had no doubt that Avhat happened recently in Eajkot would 
])rove of help to the States’ subjects all over India. Babu Eajendra Prasad next 
referred to the wholesale emigration of people from Dhenkanal and Linibdi. 
He said that this could not go on for long. How long could the helpless 
people remain out of their homes. They would have to go back, but they 
Bhoiild go back with their Ml rights secured, 

Khan Abdul GaS'ar Khan, seconding the resolution, said that he did not 
want to speak, but he had been ordered by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to second 
the resolution. The British Government had created the Indian States with a 
view to ])exi)ctiiatiog imperialism in India. He referred to the extravagances of 
Ihunces and the miserable condition of their subjects and asked why the Princes, 
even if they wanted to be extravagant, did not S]iend the money in India, instead 
of in foreign countries ? The Congress policy had been to make the people of the 
States depend upon themselves. Unless they w’crc able to do so, they would not 
be able to retain freedom even if somebody else secured it for them. He asked 
the Billers to march with the times and concede the legitimate demands of their 
subjects. 

Srimati Kamaladevi ChattopadJiyaya moved an amendment seeking the deletion 
of the paragraph relating to the Haripura policy. She contended that it had not 
been successful. vShe held that the awakening in Indian States, wdiicli the 
resolution sought to attribute to the Haripura resolution, wms the result of many 
causes such as work by the States’ People’s Conference, the progress in British 
India, etc. She did not like that the coiuitry which ay as one should he divided 
into British and Indian India. She w^an ted that the Congress should take a direct 
interest in States’ affairs and actively be in charge of the conduct of movements 
in the various States. She wanted the Congress to create a machinery which 
would direct and control tlie movement of the States’ people for responsible 
Government. She appealed to the CongTess to lend its powder and prestige to the 
..'■..■■cause. ■■^■':^. .' . 

Mr. Achyut Patwardhan supported Srimati Kamaladevi’s amendment. Mr. 
Patwardhan. said that Socialists did not agree with the Haripura policy* In his 
opinion it 'was not correct to say that the present awakening among the Indian 
States’ subjects was entirely due to the Haripura policy. He admitted "that, though 
Socialists were opposed to office acceptance, it had resulted in creating an 
awakening among and a new hope in the States’ people. Conditions in Indian 
States had changed since Haripura and it w^as now the duty of the Congress 
organisations directly to help the States’ people in their struggle for responsible 
government. It was also necessary to have some machinery which 'would furnish 
the Congress High Command with a correct version of the condition of the people 
in tlie States. 

Pandit KasMram Sharma Said that the Princes were organising themselves 
to take concerted action wdth a view to preserving their Princely Order against 
the onslaught of the people. He ^varned the Princes that they were bound to fail 
ill their attempt to crush the a^vakening among the people. He recounted certain 
incidents where the States’ people had been ill-treated by the agents of Eulers. 
“It is our duty to help the seven or eight cfores of people, who are ail residents 
in States in their fight to secure their rights”. He said it was time that the 
Eulers realised the implications of the Eajkot, happenings. 

Mr. B. K Sidhioa said that no power on earth could crush the growing 
awakening among the people of the States and. the earlier the Eulers realised this 
the better for them. ‘*We stand for independence for the people of British India 
and we want the Eulers of the States to, give the people of the States responsible 
government”. If they did not do so,, in time, the speaker warned the Eulers— that 
the Princely Order itself would be done away with and complete independence 
established ail over India. 
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Mr. Shankar iiom Mysore supported the aBiendmeiit Ho eoii tended that the 
agreement arrived at by Sardar Patel on behalf of the peojdc, the Si ale 

authorities had been deliberately broken. He said that the State authorities had 
no hesitation in arriving at agreements which they knew they could break at 
any moment. 

Mr. Changalrai Reddy (Mysore), supporting the resolution, strongly criticised 
the Mysore Government' for breaking the Patel -Mirza Agreement before the ink 
on it was dry. We have planned a programme of non-eo-operation if the Mysore 
Government fails to fulfil this agreement. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, replying to the debate, said that the Congress had 
always said less than what it had intended to do. Notldng could be achieved 
by indulging in high-sounding words. ‘^Let us, therefore, say less and do more.” 
Bardar Patel, Mahatma Gandhi and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj did not wait for a 
resolution before entering the States struggle, but they did so when the psyelioiogical 
moment arrived. 

Srimati KamaladevVs amendment was rejected by a large majority. Bahii 
Rajendra Prasad^ s resolution was passed by a big majority. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr, /S'. Satyamurti next moved the following resolution on Indians OverBeas : 

‘‘This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, especially in countries within the so-calied British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic. 

“This Congress notes with particular anxiety the danger to Indian life and 
property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the reservation 
of Kenya Highlands to Whites to the exclusion of Indians, and the attempt to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South Africa. 

“This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and independent India 
can. effectively " help its nationals abroad. In the meantime, the Congress calls 
upon the people of this country to do everything in their power to help the cause 
of Indians overseas.” 

“India has,” Mr. Satyamurii “the right and duty to extend licr sympathy 
to her nationals abroad. The treatment of Indians abroad is particularly notorious in 
the British Commonwealth. While we are fighting for onr own independence, 
wc assure our brethren abroad of our full sympathy in their difficulties. We 
would remind our people abroad that they should learn the lesson Ibat minorities 
should adjust themselves to the conditions of the country in which they live.” 

With regard to Burma, the speaker appealed to the good sense of the people 
there, so that there might be harmonious relations between India and Burma. He 
assured Kenya Indians that the Congress would support them in their demand, so 
also would the Congress support Indians in Bouth Africa. Mr, Satyamurii assured 
the Indian settlers abroad of the full support and sympathy of the Congress 
in their legitimate demands. 

Mr, Jwala Prasad Shukla moved an amendment which he moved in the 
Su])jects Committee. The amendment was rejected, and Mr. Satyamiirti^s resolution 
was carried with acclamation. 

■‘Pandit Rehru moved a resolution that the next Congress session be held in 
the last week of December. Balm Rajendra Prasad invited the next Congress to 
Bihar, Normally this should have been settled by the A. I. G. G., but in 
view of the fact that it might take some time before the A. I. 0. O. met, it was 
but proper, he said, that they should give time to the Reception Committee 
to make arrangements. Therefore the delegates themselves should take the final 
decision now, without waiting for the A. I. 0. 0. meeting. 

Pandit Jawakarlal accepted Babu Rajendra Prasad’s suggestion and requested 
the House to accept it. The resolution as amended by Babu Rajendra Prasad was 
unanimously carried. 

The “Bande Mataram” was then sung and the fifty-second session of the 
Congress concluded amidst enthusiastic scenes. 

Resolutions 

The following are the authorised version of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress • 
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1. CondoleEce 

Tliis Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the death of Maiilana 
Shaiikat Aii, feir Mohamad Iqbal, Begam Ansari and Shris K* Eamaii Menon, G. 
S. Khaparde, B. Eaja Ean, Nathuji Jagtapp Thaknr Gulzar Sinha, Eajarm Shukla, 
Devi Frasad Shukla, K. K. Bhar, Dimndiraj Mahadeo Naik, Abdul Wahid, Balwant- 
rai Ih Tiiakore, Mahesh Prasad Nigam, Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, Upendra 
Nath T^Iukherji, Jwala Singh, N. Nageshwar Ean, Eajab Ali Patel, Ghaltii Yeiikat, 
Chaturanaii Das, Baiichhanidhi Mahan ty, Girija Bhushan Dutt, Bhrinath Das and 
Pratap Singh. 

2. Welcome to Egyptian Delegation 

The Congress extends its cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation from the 
Wafd Party o1 Egypt and considers this visit as symbolising the solidarity of the 
movements for freedom in Egypt and India. The Congress sends its greetings to- 
the people o£ Egypt and its earnest wishes for their complete success in achieving 
full freedom. It trusts that the association of the peoples of Egypt and India will 
ever grow closer and more fruitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
freedom. 

3. China 

The Congress sends its greetings to the people oi China and its deepest sym- 
pathy in their trial and privations in their struggle against a ruthless and inhuman 
imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance. 

The Congress expresses its approval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
behalf to the people of China, and trusts this mission will continue to receive full 
support so that it may carry on its work of succour effectively and be a worthy 
symbol of Indian solidarity with China. 

4. The National Demand 

The Congress has for more than half a century striven for the advancement 
of the people of India and has represented the urge of the Indian people towards 
freedom and self-expression. During the past twenty years it has engaged itself 
on behalf of the masses of the country in struggle against British Imperialism, and 
through the suffering and disciplined sacrifice of the people, it has carried the nation 
a long way to the inde]>endence that is its objective. With the growing strength 
of the people, it has adopted itself to a changing and developing situation, and 
while pursuing various programmes, has ever worked for the independence of India 
and the establishment of a democratic State in the country. Eejecting the Govern- 
ment of India Act and with the full determination to end it, it decided to take 
advantage of the Measure of provincial autonomy the Act provided, restricted and 
circumscribed as it was^ in order to strengthen the national movement and to give 
such relief to the masses as was possible »iinder the circumstances. To the Fecferal 
part of the Act the Congress declared its uncompromising opposition and its deter- 
mination to resist its imposition. 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to achieve independence for the nation 
and to have a constitution framed for a free India through a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any interference 
by a foreign authority. No other constitutions or attempted solutions of the prob- 
lem can be accepted by the Indian people. 

The Congress is of opinion that in view of the situation in India, the organised 
strength of the national movement, the remarkable growth of consciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the people of the States, as well as the rapid de- 
velopment of the world situation, the principle of self-determination must now bo 
applied to the fullest extent to India so that the people of India might establish 
an independent democratic State by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent right and dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but also 
the economic and other problems which press insistently on the masses, cannot find 
solution nor can India get rid of her poverty and keep pace with modern progress 
unless her people have full opportunities ;; of self-government and growth which in- 
dependence alone can give. Provinciah Autonomy affords no such scope for develop- 
ment and its capacity for good is being rapidly exhausted ; the proposed Federation 
strangles India still further and will not be accepted. The Congress is therefore 
firmly of opinion that the whole Government of India Act must give place to a 
constitution of a free India made by the people themselves. 




An independent and democratic India will face tlie solution of her great prob- 
lems rapidly and effectively and will line lierself with tlie progressi^'c pjeopies of the 
world and thns aid the cause of elemocracy and freedom. 

With a view to a speedy realisation of the Congress objective and in order to 
face effectively the national and international crises that loom ahead and 
prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle, this Congress calls iifion all 
I parts of the Congress organisation, the Congress Provincial ^Jovemments 

' and^ the people generally, to Avork to this end by promoting unity and 

seeking to eliminate disruptive forces and conditions Avhich lead to communal con- 
flicts and national disunity by co-ordinating the activities of the I'rovincial Coverii- 
ments with the w'Ork outside the legislatures, and by strengtliening the organisation 
so as to make it a still more effective organ of the people^s wdlL 

5. Congress Machinery 

Inasmuch as experience has shown that the Avorking of the CongTeBS machinery 
is often rendered difficult by; abuse in the matter of enrolment of members, elec- 
tions and otherwise, and as it is urgently necessary to remove all such defects, the 
Congress authorises the All India Congress Committee to take all ste])s that may 
be necessary to attain that end including changes in Constitution. The All India 
Congress Committee shall have authority to give immediate effect to constitutional 
changes. 

: 6. Reaffirmation of Congress Policy 




In view of the various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection AAith the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies Avdiich 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandlii and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence in the AA'ork of the Working Committee Avhich 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and* the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative tliat 
its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji, 

7. Palestine 

The Congress has previously declared its full sympathy Avith the Arabs in 
Palestine in their struggle for national freedom and their fight against British Im- 
perialism and has condemned the policy of the mandatory power in Palestine. 
Subsequent events haA^e disclosed the continance of a reign of terror maintained 
by the British army and policy in the name of law and order* The courage, deter- 
mination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in the struggle ha\"e evoked the admira- 
tion of the people of India who desire to convey to them again their greetings and 
good Avishes for the complete success in the attainment of their objective. 

While sympathising with the plight of the JeAA's in Europe and ^ elsewhere, 
the Congress deplores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed 
forces to advance their special privileges and thus aligned themselves on the side 
of British Imperialism. The Congress trusts that the Arabs and JeAvs will 
endeavour to find a basis for direct co-operation ^ with a view to establishing an 
independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate protection of JcAvish 
rights. 

8. Baluchistan 

In vicAV of the fact that British Baluchistan is still being governed in the 
old irresponsible and bureaucratic manner the Congress demands that democu'atio 
and responsible form of government be introduced in the province Avithout any 
delay and it ’.be granted the ,, same constitutional status as other provinces 
of India. , . . 

The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Foreign Policy 
culminating in'the Munich PaeV the ApglQ-Itali^^ Agreement and, the recognition 
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of Eebcl S]')ain. This policy has been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, 
repeated breach of ] ledges, the ending of the system of collective security and 
co-operation ivith governments which are avowed enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and nourishes unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations, and in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being 
made for the most terrible of wars. Inteniational morality has sunk so low in 
Central and South-western Europe that the world has witnessed with horror the 
organised terrorism of the Nazi Government against people of the Jewish race 
and the continuous bombing from the air by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless refugees. 

The Congress dissociates itself entirely from British foreign policy which 
has consistently aided the Fascist Powers and helped in the" destruction of 
democratic coiui tries. The Congress is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike 
and is convinced that world peace and progress required the ending of both of 
these. In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to 
direct her own foreign policy as an independent nation, thereby keeping aloof 
from both imperialism and fascism, and pursuing her path of peace and freedom. 

10 Indian States 

The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 
many parts of the country and considers this as a hopeful prelude to the larger 
freedom, comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Congress sup]:>orts the demand for responsible government and civil liberty 
in the States and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-expression, which are integral parts of the larger struggle for the freedom 
of the whole country. While appreciating that some Rulers of the States have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-opehation with their people, the Congress regrets that some 
other Rulers have sought to su].)press these movements by banning peaceful and 
legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases., resorting 
to cruel ana inhuman re])ression. _ In particular the Congress deplores the attempt 
of some Rulers to seek the aid of the British Government in India to su])x>ress 
their own people, and condemns the unwarranted use of military and Folice 
forces lent by the British aiitiiorities. 

The Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of the growing 
number of Refugees from the various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

The whole of Iinlia was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhi ji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Sahib 
of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, as representing the people, on the other. 
The Congress exi.)rcsscs its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the 
termination of the fast and trusts that the people of Rajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and further hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
pmis of India will march with the times and, in co-operation with their poeple, 
introduce responsible government. 

The Congress regrets that several State Governments, besides Rajkot, have 
gone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura session of 
the Congress, relating to the States, has answered the expectations raised by it 
and has justified itself by encouraging the people of the States to organise themsel- 
ves and conduct their ■ own movements for freedom. The Haripura policy was 
conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by a 
recognition of the limitations inherent in the circumstances, but it was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is 
its duty, to guide the peoi-de of the States and lend them its influence. The 
great awakening that is taking place among the people of the States may lead to 
a relaxation or to a complete removal of the. restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
wifcli the States^ people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instruc- 
tions in this behalf from time to time as oecasion arises. 
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The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States wMeli arc integrrd parts of 
India ydiich cannot bo separated, and which must have the same measure 
of political, social, economic and religious freedom as the rest, of India. 

11, Indians Overseas 

This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, specially in countries within the so-cailcd Ilrliisli 
Commonwealth of Nations and extends its sympathy and support to ail Lidian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic aiKh economic. This Congress notes with ]'articaiar anxiety the 
danger to Indian life and property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians 
in Ceylon, the reservation of the Kenya Highlands to Euro}>eans to the exclusion 
of Indians and the attempt to segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in 
South Africa. This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and indcp<eii- 
dent India can effectively help its nationals abroad. In the meantime, the 
Congress calls upon the people of this country to do everything in their |)Ower to 
help the cause of Indians overseas. 

12. Next Coiigi'css 

Eesolved that the next session of the Congress be held in Bihar during the 
last week of December of this year, 

THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMiTTEE 

Tripuri— 7th. Maixh to 8th. March 1939 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held in the Biibjects ^ Committee 
Pan dal at Tripuri on March 7, 1939 at 4-30 p. M, iMaulana Abul Kaiam Azad 
presided in the absence of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose owing to illness. 

Mmutes 

The minutes of the last meeting of the A, I. C, C. held at Delhi in Beptom- 
her last were confirmed. 

Accounts and Report 

Acharya Kripalani, though he had resigned from ^ the^ membership of the 
Working Committee as also from the General vSecretaryship of the Congress, was, 
in view of special circumstance, asked by the President to submit the audited 
accounts and the Report to the A. I. C. C. Tlie audited accounts were ]>asse(l. 
The Annual Eexmrt was placed before the Committee. Some members of the 
Committee asked for time to peruse and consider the Report before adopting it. 
The President agreed and adjourned the meeting. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided at the second meeting of the A. I. C. G. 
held on March 8, in the Subjects Committee Pandal. The General Secretary’s 
Report was taken up for consideration. A member of the house sought clarification 
of the point whether the Secretary’s Report could be ado]>ted without its being 
first approved of by the Working Committee. The General Secretary’s Report is 
ordinarily approved of by the Working Committee before being placed before the 
A. I, C. G. The last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha could 
not transact any business owing to the sudden illness of the President. The 
President ruled that the constitution did not make it obligatory for the Working 
Committee to first approve of the report formally before its being placed before 
the A. I. G. 0. Shri K, F. Nariman moved that the Report be formally recorded 
instead of being adopted. Shri J, B, Kripalani objected saying that this was 
contrary to the usual practice. It must be either adopted or thrown out. 
Thcreiiion the A. I. 0, 0, unanimously adopted the Report. . 

Sh7d Qovind Ballabk Pant and about 160 other members of the A, I. 0* C, 
gave formal notice to the President . of their intention to move the following 
resolution at the meeting of the A,„I O, G.' x 

Hn view of various luisunderstaAdings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presiaeiitial 
election and after, it is desirable: that &e. Ail .Tndia Congress- Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general, .polieyp , ; , ' ‘ 
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The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Gon^^ress which have ji;overned its programme in the past years under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break 
in these policies and that they should continue to govern the Congress programme 
in future. The Committee express its confidence in the work of the Working 
Committee w^hich functioned during the last year and deplores that any aspersions 
should have been cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it as imperative 
that the Congress Executive should command his implicit confidence and request 
the President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Ganclhip.” 

The President expressed the opinion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or past practice which allowed him to place such a resolution before 
the A. I. C. 0. meeiing. He however invited opinion on the subject before giving 
his final ruling. 

The discussion that followed revealed a divergence of opinion. Bhii Govind 
Ballabh Pant and others expressed the view that an important resolution such as 
the one given notice of by a majority of the A. I. C. C. members should not be 
ruled out of order owing to some technical objection. So far as he could see 
there was not even any technical bar to the admission of such a resolution. Shris 
Sarat Chandra Bose, K. F. Nariman, M. B. Aney and others thought otherwise 
and expressed the opinion that the xl. I. 0. C. was not competent to discuss the 
resolution. Furthermore the delegates W’'ould be defrauded of their right to 
consider and pass their verdict on the vital issues raised in the resolution* 

The President ruled that the Eesolution could not be discussed by the 
A. I, 0. 0. He however expressed readiness to have the matter considered by 
the Bubjects Committee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji's Fast 

In a previous issue of the Bulletin we have recorded the circumstances in 
which the struggle was resumed by the people of Kajkot. It was a grim and 
desperate struggle. The State authorities resorted to inhuman rejiression to reduce 
the oil trageeP people to tame submission. Gandhiji and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
received daily wires about hunger stikes in Kajkot over the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners and others in villages. Gandhiji put himself in telegraphic com- 
munication with the Kajkot authorities to ascertain the truth of the reports he 
received of growing terrorism and frightfulness. The telegraphic correspondence 
gave him no satisfaction. He decided to go to Kajkot himself and make a first 
hand study of the sitimiioii. 

Gandhiji reached Kajkot on the 26th. February. Full facilities were given by 
the Rajkot authorities to Gandhiji for carrying on his investigations of the alleged 
atrocities on the part of the State. He visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
He visited the villages and heard from village-folk the tales of their sufferings. 
He had prolonged talks with Thakore Sahib, the Resident and the officials of the 
State. After he had closely investigated the situation he WTote a letter to the 
Thakore Sahib in which he made a few suggestions for restoring and implementing 
the agreement arrived at between him and his councillors and Sardar Yallabhbhai 
Patel. The Thakore Sahib was also intimated that if the suggestions were not 
accepted by him before noon of the Srd. March he (Gandhiji) would undertake a 
fast which would continue till after acceptance. 

The Thakore Sahib in reply rejected the suggestions as in his opinion they 
were not in accordance with the original agreement. He also argued that it was 
not possible for him to divest himself of his sole and final responsibility for 
deciding the personnel of the Committee and the measure and manner of the 
reforms to be introduced. Gandhiji characterised the reply of the Thakore Sahib as 
adding fuel to the lire. The Thakore Sahib divested himself of a large measure of 
responsibility when he gave the following note to the Sardar : ‘Agreed seven 
members of the Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the said announcement of 
this date are to be recommended by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominated 
•by us/ 
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liie fateiul fast comBienced at twelve noon, Alar eli 3. The wliole country 
was stirred to its depths. It followed with deepest anxiety the progress of Ids 
last and the raj id worsening ; of his delicate health. The aulhoritW” concerned 
were urged to intervene forthwith and right the blatant wrong lor which Gandhiji 
has risked Ids life. On the 4th day of the fast was annoLinced a settloineat and 
the consequent torinination of the fast The Viceroy iaterveucfL He sent a 
message to Gandldji that the best way in which the alleged breach of faitli could 
be proved and doubts resolved would be to refer the matter to the liighesfc Judicial 
aiitliority in the land, that is to say, the Chief Justice of India. The S^iceroy gave a 
persomd assurance that he w’ould exert his personal influence to bog that tfie" terms 
of settlement are faithfully carried out by the Tliakore Sahib. The Viceroy also 
expressed a wish to see hkndhiji and discuss matters with 1dm, so that any 
misappreheosions may be removed. Gandhiji replied that the Viceroy's kiiul 
message was a srdlieient warrant for breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of 
millions. The country received the news of this happy and successful termination 
of the fast with a tliriil of profound relief. 


. THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Calcutta — 29tli. April to 1st. May 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Calciitla on April 
29, 30 and May 1 in a special pandal erected for tlie ])urpose. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided at the first sitting for a short while. Ho 
explained to the committee how his conversations with Mahatma Gandhi and some 
members of the old Working Committee had failed to bring about a settlement of 
the question at issue, namely, the formation of the Working Committee. In this 
connection he read out the following letter of Gandhiji addressed to him expi'essing 
his (Gandbiji’s) inability to suggest the personnel of the Working Committee in 
terms of the Tripuri lesoiiition of Shri G. B. Pant 

Gandhijl’s Letter 

‘My dear Subhas, 

You had asked me to give you in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for the Working Committee. As I have told you in my letters and my telegrams 
I feel myself utterly incompetent to do so. Much has happened since Tripuri. 

Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in funaamciitals, it seems to me that if I gave you names it would be an 
imposition on you. I had argued this position at length in my letters to you. 
Nothing that has happened during the three days of closest conversation between 
us has altered my view. Such being the case you are free to choose your own 
Committee. 

I have told you too that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual approach and that nothing would please me better than to know^ that 
you were able to come together. Into what has happened since I need not go. 
You and the ex-members present will make the position clear belor the A. I. C, C. 
Only, it has been a matter of the greatest grief to me that a mutual settlement 
has not been ]jossible. I hope however that whatever is done will be done with 
mutual goodwill.” 

SM Bose’s Statement 

Shri Subhas Chandra then made the following statement tendering his- 
resignation of the oflice of the President of the Congress and explained the eixeums- 
tances leading there to— , , 

Friends, vou are aware of the resolution that was passed at the Tripuri Con- 
gress relating to the new Working Oompaittee. That resolution^ was as follows : 

In view of various misundei*standings . that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the ' prcsi<lential ^ 
election and after, it is desirable.that „ the All. India Congress Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. .. , , . 

The Committee deedaresHts. firin' .adherepce^ the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme; in the past years under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is deflnitely of , opinion that there should be no break in 
these policies and that they should ephtitoe td; govern the Congress programme in 
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fiitm-G. The committee express its confidence in the work of the Working Com- 
mittoo ^Yllioh functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspirations should 
have been oast against any of its members. In view of the c.ritieal situation Uat 
may develop the coining year and in view of the fact that Mahatma uanuhi 

alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such crisis, the 
Oomraittee regards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should command 
iiis im|)Iicit conlidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Com- 
mittee ‘in accordance with the wishes of Oandhiji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress I have not been able to 
announce" the personnel of the new Worldng Committee. But this has been due 
to circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, I could not proceed to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspondence With him. i.his 
enabled ns to clarity our ideas and viewpoints, but did not bring us to a settlement. 
When I realised that correspondence had jiroved ineffective, I wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Mahatmaji at Delhi —but that effort also failed. 

After Maliatniaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that I should myself form a Working Committee leaving out the members wdio 
resigned form the previous Working Committee. This advice I cannot give effect 
to for several reasons. To mention two of the principal ^reasons, I may say that 
such a step would be contrary to the directions in Pantji’s resolution, which pro- 
vides 'Hnter alia^^ that idie Working Committee should be formed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji and should command his implicit confidence. If I 
formed such a committee as advised above, I would not be able to report to you 
tliat the Committee commanded his implicit confidence. 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a composite Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of Congressmen possible, reflecting the com- 
position of the general body of the Congress. 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re- 
quest that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility vested in him by the Tripuri 
Congress and nominate the Working Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantjfs resolution. 

unfortunately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the Working Committee. 

As a last steji, I tried my best to arrive at an informal solution of the above 
problem. Mahatmaji told me that the prominent members of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an agreement. I concurred and we made that attempt. If ive had succeeded in 
coming to settlement, we would then have come up before tlie A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we spent 
several hours in discussing the matter we could not arrive at a settlement. I have 
therefore to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce the per- 
soiuiei of the new Working Committee. 

I have been pondering deeply as to what I could do to help the A. I. G. 0. 
in solving the problem that is now placed before it. I feel that my presence as 
rresident at this juncture may possibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in. its path* 
For instance, the A. I. C. G. may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee 
in which I shall be a misfit. I feel, further, that it may possibly be easier for the 
A. 0. C. to settle the matter, if it can have a new President. After mature deli- 
beration, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit I am placing my resignation 
in your hands. 

The time at disposal has been very short and hence I could prepax*e only 
a brief statement. Nevertheless this brief statement will, I hope, succeed in clarify- 
ing the situation as it now stands.” 

Hhri Subhas Chandra Bose then requested Bhrimati Sarojini Naidu, the senior- 
most ex "1- resident present to take the chair of the Committee and regulate the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

After 'S/m* Sarojtni Devi took the , chair, Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru placed 
betoij, the House the proposition that Shti Subhas Chandra Bose be requested to 
wUharaw Ins resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Committee 
which tunctioned in 1938. Shri Jawaharlal.' Nehru explained that considering the 
exteinai and internal situation of the country it was imperative that a way out must 
oe lound. to end the controversy raised by: Shri Pant’s resolution passed at Tripuri 
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and that the pro]jqsition he put before the House was such as would command llie 
largest measure of common agreement. As for the infusion of fresh blood in llie 
Working Committee he explained that two old members of the Committee Bhris 
Jamnalal Bajaj and Jairamdas Doulatram will be soon resigning their seats on the 
Committee for reasons of health. This would enable Shri Bose to nominate in con- 
sultation with his colleagues two new members from other groups thus adding fresh 
bloocl to the Committee. Shri Nehru invited opinion on his proposition. The pro- 
position was supported b^ SM'i Rafi Ahmad Kldwai and Shri Jaiprakash Narayaii. 
There were however certain amendments moved by the members. 

The discussion was not concluded when the sitting was adjoiirned for the day. 

The A. 1. C. C. meeting reassembled the next day, April 80, 19S9. SJnd 
Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the proposition he had put forward the 
previous day was with a view to end controversy and not to impose a Working 
Committee on Shri Bose, as was made out by some of the speakers on the Resolu- 
tions in the comments in the local press. That w^as very far from his intention. He 
also thought it was no use debating the proposition if it did not meet with the 
approval of Shri Siibhas Chandra Bose. He therefore requested a detinite reply from 
Shri Siibhas Chandra Bose whether the proposition met with his approval and as a 
consequence lie w^as prepared to withdraw his resignation. 

In reply Shri Bose made the following statement - 


Shri Bose’s Statement 

“The resolution that is now before the House is one with which I am vitally 
concerned and it w^oiild perhaps help the discussion if I could indicate my reaction 
to it. I feel greatly honoured that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should move a resolu- 
tion requesting me to withdraw my resignation. But when I have not tendered my 
resignation in a light-hearted manner, 1 should ponder deeply before coming to a 
decision. So I welcomed the adjournment of the debate last evening. 

This resolution is in effect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others during my conversations with some members of the 
previous Working Committee. Ordinarily Mahatmaji’s word is law to me but where 
principles are involved, 1 sometimes feel unable to accept his advice or suggestion. 

When unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible to help us by 
nominating the Working Committee should we attempt to solve the problem without 
reference to the Congress constitution ? I leave it to you, friends, to answer the 
question. 

I shall now come to the practical aspect of the question. Judging from this 
XDoint of view, the main question is, what sort of Cabinet is needed now and for the 
next few months ? 

Last year at Haripura I made three changes in the personnel of the previous 


should not be made the close preserve of a group of individuals. A change should 
therefore be made every year under normal circumstances. 

Now what about an emergency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Britain, where there are well-defined political parties, a war- 
crisis or a national emergency breaks down political barriers and brings on the same 
Committee people who normally regard themselves as deadly opponents. And in 
Continental countries like France, composite Cabinets are the order of the day. Are 
we less partriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can ? 
I refuse to think that we are so inferior to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dynamic urge it is necessary for us to put 
representatives of different shade.s of opinion in the Congress, giving the majority to 
those who will ensure continuity of policy. If we do not allow this inclusion of 
fresh blood the Cabinet will lose in power and potency. If in countries like Great 
Britain it is necessary to do away with party Cabinets in times of war-crisis and 
substitute “national Cabinets”, do we not feel the same necessity here ? 

It may be argued that such composite Cabinets will be too ^ heterogeneous to 
function properly. But such m apprenension is unfounded. Within the A. I, C. C. 
or within the Congress there are different shades of opinion. But do we not have a 
large measure of agreement among: bhrselte^, I Are we not all of us anti-imperia- 
lists who accept the present Con0titutioEi: CrM' and policy of the Congress ? Are 
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nofc all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense, vis-a-vis the world outside, ? I am 
afraid, that vre sometimes give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity. 

Let ns face the fact that the Congress has changed its composition to some 
extent since 1921. The change should be reflected in the composition of the Working 
Committee also, so that that Committee may be truly representative of the general 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget the latent irajAicmtions ot the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Bhall we not move with the times, see the 
writing on the wall and adjust ourselves to it ? v ,, 

I do not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. 0.^ to-day, but I respectfully 
submit that if you desire that I should continue as President yon should be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. If, however, yon 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
ship. Serious and critical times are ahead of ns. We must pool oiir resources and 
pull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphant out of the external crisis that 
is fast overtaking us. To this arduous task I shall contribute my humble mite. 
What does it matter if I am not in the Presidential Chair ? jMy services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are worth. 
I claim to have sufficient patriotism and sufficient sense of discipline to be able to 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for Indians political and economic 
emancipation.^’ 

The Chairwoman Shrimati Naidu after he had finished made an appeal to Shri 
Bose to accept the proposition of Bri Jawaharlal. Bhe explained how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the Committee. Bhe also thought 
that with m.utual goodwill some other changes may be made ^ in the composition 
of the Committee in the near futime. Bhe requested the President to inform the 
House of his definite opinion in the light of Shri Nehru’s assurances and her appeal. 

Eeplying to Jawaharlal’s statement and Shrimati Naidu’s appeal, Shri 
Subha,^ Bose said: 

*Tn the statement which I have just made before the House I thought I 
made my position perfectly clear. I have nothing to add to what I have stated 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as I submitted at 
the very beginning, I submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful spdrit. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply, as the President had asked 
me to do, I can say this that my final reply can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to be adopted by the A. I. C. C. At this stage I do not know wffiat 
resolution will be adopted by the A. I, C. C. and until I know that, it is 
impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

This reply was considered by the Chairwoman and Shri Jawaharlal as too 
vague. The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw his Kcsoliition. 
Permission was granted by the House and the proposition was withdrawn. 

Thereafter the Chairwoman pointed to the House that as Sliri 8, C, Bose had 
refused to withdraw his resignation by rejecting Shri Jawaharlal’s proposition the 
Plouse should proceed to elect a new President. At this stage a point of order 
was raised that the resignation of the President had not yet been accepted by the 
house. Shrimati Naidu replied : ^‘The President has told you that he has not 
light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The resignation staiwls there. The A. I. 
0. C. cannot be without a President. Therefore you have got to elect a new 
President.” She then read out article X of the Congress Constitution. However, 
at this stage Shri Niharendu Butt Mazumdar sought and obtained permission of 
the chair to move a resolution to ihe eflect that in view of the assurances given 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri. Sorojini Naidu and in view of his 
condition of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation. Borne speeches were made for and against it. Shri 
S. O, Bose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution which he did. 

Mrs. Naidu then ruled that the House do proceed with the election of the 
new President. Shri iT. F". at this stage raised a point of order that as 

the President had been elected by the general body of the delegates, the A. I. C 0 
was not competent to elect a new President. . 

. . order was replied to by Bhri Bhulabhai JDesai who read the pro- 

vision laid down m article X (viii), which says that “in the event of an emergenev 
arising by reason of any cause such as death or resignation of the President elected 
as above the General Secretary shall forthwith fix a date for a fresh election by the 
delegates as prescribed above. In case such pi*ocedure is found not possible the Ail 
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India Congress Committee shall elect the President.” He added that if this was 
Slot siiilieieiit, the House could also proceed to elect the President in terms of Art. 
XII (b), wIucJi says that “The A. I. C. C. shall carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with the new matters, 
that may arise diiiing'its term of office.” To prove that an emergency existed 
Shri B. Desai ]'iointed out that the Congress organisation at tiie time was 
without a President, the Working Committee or the General Secretary. 

When Shri Bhiilabhai had finished, Shri Suhhas Bone got up and said that it 
was not true to say that there was no acting General Secretary. There was the 
acting General Secretary, wdiom he had appointed and that the ofiice macli incry -was 
conpretent to call the meeting of all the delegates for the purpose of clcvting the 
new President. The Chair howover ruled that there was no General Secretary in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
com}:etent to elect a new President for the remaining portion of the year. 

Dr. Choithram Gidwani thereupon moved that Babu Eajeiidra Prasad be 
elected as President of the A. I. 0. C. for the remaining period of the year. Babu 
Mnhanlal Bahsena seconded the Eesolution. The Eesolution "vvas voted upon and 
declared carried. 

Shri Eajendra Prasad then took the chair and made the follow- ing speech 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitors. 

‘'Friends, I liavc been called upon to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress Committee. During" the past few days that we have 
been here we have been discussing and considering the grave problem before us 
and I have not felt happy at all at what has happened. Considering the situation 
that confronts the country, the internal position of the Congress itself and vaiious 
other factors which w-e have to face, it is not a bed of roses on which you, friends, 
have called on me to sit. I have realised more than anybody else the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations which await anyone in these circumstances who is cailccl 
upon to hold the office of the President of the Congress. It has, therefore, been not 
a pleasure to me to ac<?ept your mandate. 

“We have appealed to Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose to continue to shoulder the 
burden of the office of the President. I requested and im]dored him to form a 
Working Committee of his owm liking, composed of people who shared his views, in 
entirety, and we were xM’eparecI to go with him as far as possible. I assured him 
further that if he did that, I would not for myself— and if I may s] eak for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and there would be absolutely no obstruction. 

* But unfortunately he could not see eye to eye with me and he thought that in the 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign. I am really sorry for that. 
It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that I am here 
tO”da,y. I did not covet the Presidentship. 

“Considering the circumstances in wdiich we are situated to-day, I %vould im- 
plore you, all members of the A. I. C. C., to extend to me your indulgence and 
your good-will. It is difficult for any President to achieve anjlhing without the 
help and co-operation of all. The difficulties of the President under the situation 
like the iwesent one have been doubled. Without your co- 0 }^eration, good-will and 
help it would be impossible for me to do anything. When you received the declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not make me elated ; oji the other hand I was 
overwhelmed with a sense of responsibility. I hope that the siix>port of all members, 
whatever their views, wdiatever their differences will be given to me. It is in that 
confidence and hope that I appeal to you to give me your help. 

“I see here that some friends are displeased with what has happened. They 
have every right to be displeased, and I have no quarrel with them. I have been 
called to this onerous position by the All India Con§:ress Committee. If at any 
moment I feel that I am not wanted or there is any indication of your wish that 

I should not be in this post, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when you 

have called me to this office. I have also . said that it would be my duty to 
give effect to the resolutions which have been passed by the Congress 

to the best of my ability, and 1 think it is also the duty of every member 

and I have not the least doubt that they will discharge their duty as well. 
We do not have to lay down any new policy just at the present moment. The 
policy is there. It has been laid ddwm by the Congress* We have to devise ways 
and means for giving effect to it,., and I am hoping that in devising w:ays and 
means w^e shall be all united and^we shall, have co-operation amongst each other. 
The meeting was adjourned for the day. , 
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The third sitting of the A. I. C. 0. was held on the 1st. May, with Babu 
Rajendra Prasad in the Chair. Opening the proceedings Bahii Raiondra I'rasad addres- 
sed' the House and observed that before the business of the day started he \Yanted to 
make certain observations. Yesterday he explained to them the circumstances under 
which he had to accept the responsibility and also made it clear that tlie moment 
they disapproved he would vacate. He regretted that Siibhas Babu did not find 
it possible to withdraw his resignation. But since it has hapi'iened there was no 
use lamenting it. He wanted to congratulate Sjt. Bose for the sincerity with which 
he tried to find out a solution of the present tangle. 

In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and they had to 
be faced. He derived greal satisfaction from the fact that Shri Bose had promised 
to give his fullest support. He, on his part, would try his best to utilize Bubhas 
Babii's services and his talents for the good of the country. He added that after 
a great deal of deliberation, he had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should continue. It was, however, regrettable that Shri Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the Committee. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the same 
time, he too had given an assurance of his fullest support and he in return assuretl 
Pt. Nehru that he (Shri Rajendra Prasad) would avail of every opportunity of uti- 
lizing Pt. Nehru^s services and give due weight to his suggestions. He then referred 
to the change made in the Woridng Committee, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one seat will 
be filled later. Continuing he said that the A. I. C. 0. was meeting under difliciilt 
circumstances and therefore he suggested that after passing a few resolutions of a 
non -controversial nature the Committee should adjourn so that the Working Committee 
might have time to consider the situation and chalk ont the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. would be held in about a month’s 
time to afford the House opportunity to give its decision on important issues. 

Reviewing the resolutions to be placed before the meeting, he said that one of 
them was about the %var. It was true that the Tripuri Congress I'asscd a resolution on 
this subject but as the matter was very important it was necessary that the attitude 
of the Congress should be reiterated. The recent changes made in the Government 
of India Act also indicated that the question had become very important and its 
consideration could not be postponed. Other questions were those relating to the 
organisational aspect of the Congress and matters which the African delegation had 
represented. These were some of the matters which the A. I. C. C. had to consider 
before it adjourned. 

Personnel of the Woridng Committee 

The President then announced the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee : — 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad^ Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardai' VaJlahhhhni 
Patel, Khan Abdul G-haffar Khan^ Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shins Jaiiamdas Doulatram, J, B. Kripalani (General Becretary), 
Bhulahhai, J. Desai, Shanicerrao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtah, Dr. i?, 0. Roy, Dr. 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 

A Protest 

After the President had finished, ;S^/i!n K, F, Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a protest from some 28 members 
of the A. I. C. 0. against the alleged illegality of the A. I. C. C. proceedings in 
connection with the election of the new President. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 
passed 

Condolenee 

T,- Committee places on record itS; deep sense of loss at the death of Byts. 

Birendra Chandra Mazumdar M, L, A, and Manoranjan Banciji, two veteiiui Cong 3 *ess 
workers and others as a result of the railway disaster at Majdia. 

2. War Danger and Amendment of The India Act 

^ In view of the imminent danger of international war, the A. I. C. C, reminds 
the country and all others concerned of the national policy in regard to war which 
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the OoRf^Tess has often proelaimerl. This policy will be strictly adhered to and the 
Congress is determined to oppose all atti->mpts to impose a war on Indian resources 
in a war without the consent of the Indian people. 

The Committee has noted with disapproval the despatch of a small body of 
Indian troo])s towards Aden as this can only mean their employment for British 
imperialist purposes. 

The Committee, in particular, records its complete disapproval of the attempt 
being made by the British Government to amend the Government of India Act with 
a view to concentrating all power, In the event of a war emergency, in the hands 
of the Central Government which functions completely as an agent of British 
Imrjerialism. While the Congress is not interested as a rule in amendments to the 
India Act and has worked for the whole Act to be ended, it cannot tolerate an 
amendment which strikes at the very basis of Provincial Autonomy and reduces it 
to a farce in case of war ; which in effect creates a war dictatorship of the Central 
Government in India, and wliicli makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attempt to impose such an amendment on India must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial Governments are warned 
to be ready to carry out the policy in this respect as may be determined by the 
A. I. 0. C. or the Working Committee as the case may be. 

3. Reform in the Congress Machinery 

In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripiiri Session of the Congress 
regarding reform in the Congress machinery the A. I. 0. 0. appoints a Committee 
consisting of the President, Sliris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. PattabM Bitaramayya, 
Narendra Deo and J. B. Kripalaai to recommend measures for the piiiihcation of 
the Congress in terms of the Congress EesolLition. 

4. Bengal Political Prisoners 

This meeting of the A, I. 0. C. while appreciating the strenuous efforts 
made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the release of political prisoners in Bengal, 
notes with regret the failure of the negotiations between Gandhiji and the Huq 
Ministry on the matter. 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all political 
prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 
and the policy adopted by it, the release of the long-term prisoners has become 
almost a hopeless question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any ]ustihcation to 
detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency period 
mostly under special powers and especially so, when the prisoners have openly 
expressed their aversion to terrorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. therefore, resolves to make the release 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the im meditate unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. "Similarly an agitation should be carried on regarding release of political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 

5. Kenya Highlands 

The AH India Congress Committee notes with grave concern the promulgation 
of an Order-in-Council regarding reservation of highlands in Kenya for Europeans 
which is a violation of all announcements and assurances by the Secretary of State 
for colonies and the Government of India, and perpetuates the policy of racial 
discrimination and is an insult to India. 

The All India Congress Committee also places on record its opinion that 
the Government of India have failed to do their duty by the Indians in Kenya. 
The All India Congress Committee is further of opinion that situation in Kenya 
cannot be met by eiforts on the, part of the Government of India and requests 
the Working Committee to take necessary steps in this behalf. ,, ' . 

NOTES (T ) The Balkot Tangle 

The last issue of our bulletin ; recored the circumstances in which Gandhiji 
broke his Rajkot fast. As soon, as he had,, sufficiently recovered he proceeded to 
Delhi to discuss matters with the Viceroy., There were several prolonged conversa- 
tions. The Eajkot dispute waS' referred to Bir Maurice Gwyer for arbitration and 
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terms of reforeiioe settled in consultation with Sliris V. Patel and Virwala After 

an exhaustive examination of the dispute, Sir Maurice Gwycr announced his 
award. He upheld in its entirety the interpretation of Shri Vallablibhai Patel nf 
the Rajkot Durbar notiheation NO. 50 dated December the 26th, 1938 and tlie 
note sent by His Highness the Thakore Sahib to Sardar Patel on ’the same 

date. Sir Maurice adjudged that the true construction of each document is that 
the Thakore Saliib undertakes to appoint the persons whom Mr. V. Patel mav 

recommend and that he does not reserve to himself any discretion to ' reject those 
whom he does not approve. The award having been announced it now remain'\l 
for the Thakore ^Sahib to implement it. After the announcement of the award 

Gandhi]! had a iresh senes of conversations with the Viceroy. He then m-o-eeded 
back to Rajkot to see that the award was implemented and obstacles artificial or 
otherwise removed. It may be remembered in this . connection that beforo the 
reference of the dispute to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had for reasons 

into which we need not go here, given promise of reservation of ’seats on th- 

Committee for the Muslims and Bhayats of the State. Neither the notification 
nor the award of Sir Maurice provided for separate representation of tlicse 
interests. However, a furious agitation at the instance of the authorities for 
communal and sectional representation on the Committee, was started and’ this 
created an atmosphere m which the smooth working out of the Dnrbar’s nonficatinn 
in terms of Sir Maurice award was well nigh impossible. Gaiidhiji tJierefo’-e 
made an attempt to redeem in some form the promise given bv tbe I’hairm-B 

Sahib to the siwkcsmcn of the Muslims and Bhayats, consistmitly with the puroose 

for which he had tasted. He suggested to the Thakore Sahib the enlareement 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate representations of these 
special interests, care being taken that a majority, be it a majority of one onlv 
is preserved for the Panshed which aldne had fought and struggled for the rio-ht« 
of the people. 

The pro'^sal was _ turned down by the Thakore Sahib as being inconsistent 

with the award. _ Gandmji replied that with mutual agreement such modifleatiMs 
of the notification were possible and that the award did not at all stand in thp 

way. When this oln’ious way out was barred by the unreasonab attitude of the 

Thakore bahio mid his adviser, Gandhiji had to apjily his mind to explorimv other 
avenues. He had prolonged and strenuous consultations with the renreseiftative^ 
of the Muslims and Bnayats for evolvinjg a mutually acceptable formula. Gandliili 
put It to them that they could be bardar’s nominees on tlie Committee if thev 
agreed to work with the Parishod nominees as a team ; otherwise if they disao-reprl 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sided with the official hlo-k nn 
the Committee tlie very purpose of the Committee would be frust 7 -atpf] .iml 
gim and protracted struggle which the Parished had gone th^ loS 
self-stultihed. An alternative position for them was to press their comni'in-il mirl 
sectional claims and leave the essential task of constitution makim>-' t,n 
Parished representatives. Neither of these alternatives however proved acopntablp 
aud Bh-ayats and they elected to keen out of tl!! 

leaving fallen through Gandhiji bid no option Idt 
to send tte names of sevmn nominees of Sardar V. iW to he 

Thakore bah*. Ha also requested that the labour of the Committee be fim'shed 
by some specified time, bhn Virwala replied asking for proofs that ti,,-. Ik. 
nominees were the siihjef.s of the State. The reply gare a 
ttamihiji. to in wiiieli tlte Gwyer 

implemented there would be no end to obstructions and 
Of the 


to the Muslims 
Committee. The negotiations 
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deep shock to 

award was going to be 
delays. 

, w names proposed for the Committee three were 

the State itseli for tlie Eetbrm Committee announced by it in ^ liirl 

couM *e,_ on the face _ of it. no possMity of any doubt as to thofo bc^ 
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This he did. There was a long conversation between the two in which Gandhiji 
explained the position of aflairs as he saw it and heard Darbar Yirawala’s 

reactions to it. Gandhiji explained that it was easy for him to invoke the 

assistance of the Paramount Power and put an end to all vexatious delays 

but this he was extremely averse to do. He desired Virawala’s wiliing and 
hearty cooperation. If the Eeform Committee was such a disagreeable imposition, 
Gandhiji made to him what he termed a sporting offer. He said he would 

forego the Eeform Committee and allow the Thakore Bahib to appoint a Com- 
mittee of his own nominees and draft a constitution. If the Bardar or the 

Parished was not satisfied with the drafted constitution, they would submit 

amendments which if not acceptable to the State authorities could be referred 
to Sir Maurice Gwyer for arbitration in terras of the notification. Darbar 
Yirawala rejected Gandhiji’s ofier. Gandhiji found himself in an extremely 
delicate and embarrassing position as every reasonable proposal of his was 
vetoed by Darbar Yirawala. As is his way he did not want to coerce but 

win Yirawala by persuasion. As a final gesture he told him that he (Gandhiji) 

would withdraw from the scene of conflict and leave Yirawala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and satisfy the people. If Yirawala could win 
the people’s confidence and give them a workable constitution none would be 
more happy than ho. To further facilitate au agreed solution of the tangle he 
advised the Parished to pitch their demands as low as would be consistent 
with their real and pressing wants. 

This put the Prince and his adviser on their honour. If they were genuine 
in their desire to placate their people, no better ojcportiinity could have 
presented itself to them. But no such desire was visible. The scheme of 
reforms they have proposed retains, the substance of power in their hands. 
Negotiations were started for reasonable alterations in the scheme but they 
have fallen through. The prospect in Eajkot is therefore dark indeed. Gandhiji’s 
rein ter vention is sought by the people. He is proceeding again to Eajkot. 

It may be noted here that in the course of the negotiations the Bhayats 
accused Gandhiji of breach of promise. The Bhayats lield that Gandhiji in 
his letter to them of March 11 gave a definite and unconditional promise that 
a representative of the Bhayats would be taken on the Reform Committee. 
Gandhiji asserted that his letter was being misconstrued and that he gave no 
unconditional promise. The Bhayats however persisted in their charge of 
breach of faith on the part of Gandhiji and made other unseemly attacks. 

This charge of breach of faith grieved Gandhiji deeply. 

The Bhayats however kept up this agitation and insisted upon getting 
the interpretation of the letter from Sir Maurice. Gandhiji did not want to 

trouble Sir Maurice and would have preferred the matter being placed before a 

judge of the Bombay High Court, He however had no objection if Sir 
Maurice took up the matter. 

(2) Anti War Bay 

In response to the appeal of President Buhhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
observed 23rd April as anti- War Day. Meetings were held in the evening in 
important towns and cities at which resolutions were passed condemning the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the ^ British Parliament empowering the 
Central Government to deprive the Provincial Governments of their normal 
powers in the event of war emergency arising at any time. The resolutions 
also made clear beyond doubt India’s determination to non-vioicntly resist any 
attempt to involve India in such a war or to ex^floit India’s man -power or 

natural resources for war-purposes. 

(3) The National Week 

The National week w^as observed throughout the country . from April 6 to 
13. Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Xhadi formed as 
usual the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as 
the Jallianwalla Bagh Day, a day reminding tis alike of the shame of our 
servitude and our determination., to, count no sacrifice as too great for ending it. 
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congress co:Mmitte^^^ 

Bombay — 24tli. June to 27tli. Jim© 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay on 
June 24, 25, 26 and 27 in a special panda! erected for the purpose. Babii 
Rajendra Prasad presided. Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting, Babu 
Eajendra Prasad made the following statement on behalf of the Working Committee. 

President’s Statement 

The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and the country at a time of peculiar difficulty, when the 
international situation is continually on the verge of crisis and many of our 
national problems have also reached a grave and critical stage. The responsibility 
which the Committee have to shoulder is thus heavy, and recent events, and the 
circumstances under which the Committee came into existence, add to that responsi- 
bility. The crises that overhang the world and India demand from us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty differences, the co-operation of all those who care for 
the independence of India, and the maintenance of the Congress as a strong and 
disciplined organisation. At such a time the Executive of the Congress can only 
function effectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the full 
conlidence of the All India Congress Committee and the good-will of Congressmen 
and the country. It is the earnest desire of the Working Committee to have that 
confidence and goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
struggles that loom ahead. Unfortunately forces of disintegration are at^ work in 
the country and in the Congress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and weaken our movement. In this hour of threatening peril, 
it is the duty of all those who care for a free and united India to combat these forces 
of disruption and endeavour to put an end to internal conflict, so that all the vital 
elements in the Congress and the country might pull together for the common good. 
It is with this object in view that the Working Committee approach their task 
and they claim the willing co-operation of all Congressmen in it. 

The danger of world war is ever present and it might materialise in the course 
of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately war comes, 
attempts are likely to be made to involve India in it. Already the British Govern- 
ment have taken some steps to this end in India, and the proposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the ground for further action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
Government is only an agent of the British Government and is in no way respon- 
sible to the people of India. Such a war will thus be of vital concern to India and 
there is grave danger of our being exploited for imperialist purposes. We must 
therefore be ready to meet this crisis and to resist all attempts to drag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared policy of the Congress. 

But apart form international happenings, the national problems that ■we have to 
face are of the gravest import, and the position of our countryman overseas is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In Burma, they have suffered already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken -which wdil do injustice and injury to thousands of 
In divans; in the Belgian Congo Indian merchants are being harassed and persecuted; 
in East Africa the X)olicy of discriminating against our countrymen, to their 
grave disadvantage, continues to be pursued. In South Africa the Government 
of the Union arc deliberately committing a breach of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a situation which 
may lead to passive resistance by our countrymen there is developing. 

In Indian States there has been a marked deterioration of the situation 
and many of the Eulers or their advisers have pursued a policy of in tensive 
repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangsterism against their peojde. In Orissa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhere tragedies and inhumanities have occurred, in which 
many persons have been done to death and thousands have become refugees and 
homeless wanderers. The Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in the 
states IS a vital part of the Ipger struggle for Indian freedom and cannot be dis- 
sociated OTin it. The Committee are guided by the resolution of the Triimri Con- 
gress and will seek to give effect to it in so far as they can. But the Committee are 
convinced that the burden of the ^struggle must inevitably fall on the people of the 
btates and they cannot advance without deyeloping self-reliance and strength. 
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A significant feature of the States struggle has been the part played by the 
representatives of the British Government. The paramount power has in many 
cases thrown the weight of its influence on the side of the misgovernment of the 
rulers and has itself taken part in the repression of the people. This policy of the 
British Government has demonstrated still further the dangers in the scheme of 
Federation^ which the Congress has completely rejected. Although Federation is 
not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still be made to impose 
it on India. Such an imposition, if it comes, must be combated and the country 
Xjrepared for it. 

The general policy of the British Government in India continues to flout 
Indian opinion and to further British vested interests at the expense of the peasant 
and of Indian industry. As a recent instance of this may he mentioned the 

imposition of the Indo-British pact in the face of an overwhelming vote of the 
Central Legislature against it. 

Conditions in India have reached a stage of stalemate which is detrimental 
to the progress of the country, and deterioration is inevitable unless a rapid 

advance is made. We cannot merely wait for the British Government to impose 
Federation, so that we might combat it and thereby seek to reach our objective. It 

is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken by the 

British Government. In the opinion of the Working Committee the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interests of our people as well 
as freedom, that Indian independence be recognised and steps be taken to establish it. 

The Provincial Goverments have to-day to face many serious problems which 
require for their solution the united strength and wisdom of all of us. In some 
provinces commimalism and sectarianism have increased and have resulted in riots 
and bloodshed, and in intolerance and bitterness of feeling. The Working Committee 
have noted this deterioration with distress for they realise that such conflicts and 
divisions are barriers to all progress. They are keenly anxious to do all in their 
power, in co-operation with Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thiis all these and many other vital problems -which face the coun- 
try, and it is clear that the Congress can only tackle them effectively if its own house 
is in order. At present there is conflict within the Congress which disables 
us and the growth in the power of the Congress has led to undesirable 
practices and the entry of many fictitious names in our rolls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even within the oi'ganisation disruptive and anti-Congress elements 
have found place. The first and most urgent problem for the Congress is therefore 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and effective instrument of the 
people^s will. The Congress has been built up as a fighting organisation and it 
has functioned as such on many occasions in the struggle for India’s freedom. The 
future has greater struggles for us, and if we allow the organisation to weaken or 
to lose itself in petty faction, we would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 

With the object of tightening up the Congress organisation attempts have been 
made to amend the Constitution. The Tripuri Congress gave s^jeeial authority to 
the A. I. C. 0. for this purpose and recommendations to this effect will be consi- 
dered by the A. I. C. 0, - It is clear, however, that the object aimed at cannot be 
achieved by mechanical means only ; it requires an earnest and joint endeavour by 
all Congressmen. The Working Committee trust that it will be in this sinrit that 
all the members of the A. I. O, 0. will consider this question. 

Among the recommendations made by the Constitution Sub-Committee was 
the addition of some words to Article V (c) of the Constitution so that the rule 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to other anti-national or- 
ganisations. The Working Committee agreed with this recommendation and indeed, 
as worded, it cannot be objected to. It is the inherent right of an organisation to 
protect itself in this way against rival organisation and disruptive forces. Never- 
theless the Committee have decided not to press for this change before the A. I. 0. C. 
They have come to this decision as it is their desire to avoid, as far as possible, 
any misapprehension in the minds of members of the A. I. C. 0. and others so that 
the changes in the Constitution might be considered and passed in a spirit of 
goodwill. 

It ai^peared to the Working,; Committee that there was a fear in the minds 
of some Congressmen that the proposed change in Article (c) was intended to be 
used to penalise opinions or to: suppr^s organisations. This fear was entirely 
unjustified. The Congress stands fox feed opinion and the right to express 
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it. When, however, any orpjanisation is continually being attacked and run down 
by another organisation it is improper for the same person to be a member of 
the executives of both the organisations. This produces not only conflict between 
the organisations but continuous internal conflict within them. It was with a 
view to avoid this and thus to have greater harmony even between the organisations 
that the amendment to Article Y (c) was suggested. But in view of the suspicions 
that some members have, the Working Committee have decided not to press for 
the change in the A. I. C. C, They desire that the Constitution, as amended, 
should be" worked with the goodwill and co-operation of all concerned. 

It is clear, howmver, that the difficulties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function effectively. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that by saying or doing anything to bring the Congress into disreimte 
or to weaken its prestige and influence, he is doing injury to the national cause. 
No organisation can approve of such activities on the part of any of its members. 
There have been in the past many instances where Congressmen, and even those 
occupying prominent positions in the organisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which, is contrary to all discipline and which has injured the 
great organisation itself of which they claim to be loyal members. If such 
indiscipline and disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress will inevitably be 
reduced to impotence. They have to be checked. The surest way of checking 
them, is for each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to appreciate that 
in these days of difficulty he must on no account encourage disruption within the 
Congress. In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congress and promoting indiscipline, it becomes inevitable for disciplinary action 
to be taken against him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that every Congressman will give 
his co-operation in solving the great problem before the country and in making 
the Congress a fit instrument for the service of the nation. They hope that a 
joint endeavour will be made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Congress 
and in the country, so that in the trials to come the Congress may be fully 
prepared to cany India’s cause to a successful conclusion. 

H e s o 1 tt t i o n s 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed with slight verbal changes 

1, Condolence 

This Committee has learnt with regret of the sudden death, in the prime of 
his life, of Dr. Alimchand Udhoram, Congress worker since the non-co-operation 
days. The Committee conveys its sincere condolences to the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement, 

2. Indians in Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee views with grave concern the measures 
proposed by the Ceylon Government mth reference to their Indian employees and 
hopes that it may be possible to find a way to avoid the most undesirable atid 
grave conflict that, as a result of these measures, is threatened between such near 
and ancient neighbours as India and Ceylon. 

The Committee cannot contemplate without much concern a quarrel between 
the two countries which are separated by only a strip of water but wliicli have a 
common culture and which have been intimately connected from times immemorial. 
The ^ Committee desires to explore every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
appoints Bandit Jawahaiial JNehru to go to Ceylon and confer with the authorities 
and representative associations and individuals on behalf of the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable settlement. 

3. Indians in South Africa 

ii.T regrets the attitude of the Union Government towards Indian 

settlers. It betrays utter disrcgai-d of the obUgations undertaken by the predecessors 
of the present Government. The policy jurt initiated by them is in direct breach 
^ ™ ^uts-Gandhi Agreement oi 1914, the Capetown Agreement of 1927, the 
Eeetham Commission ^ 1932 and |ie subsequent undertakings on behalf of the 
Umcm Government. The A. I C. G.' notes with pride and satisfaction the firm 
stand taken up by the Indians of South Africa. They will have the sympathy of 
the whole Indian nation behind them in tfeii. fight for self-respect and honoiiable 
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existence. The A. I, C. 0. trusts that there will be no dissensions among them 
and that they -vYill present a united front. The A. I. C. 0. appeals to the Union 
Government to retrace their steps and carry out the promises of their predecessors to 
adopt a policy of progressive amelioration in the status of the Indian Nationals 
in South Africa 80 per cent of whom are born and bred in that siib-continent 
and to whom South Africa is their only home. 

4. Constitutiona! Aittendnients 

Shri J. B. Kripalani moved the ‘Constitutional Amendments’ as proposed by 
the Constitution Sub-Committee together with the amendments suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendments were moved to the proposed amend- 
ments. A few were accepted and the rest rejected. Shri Bhulahhai Desai ixloyqA 
the new Article XI. A series of amendments -were moved to this. They were all 
rejected by the House and the Article XI as proposed by the mover was adopted in 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay is printed separately (p. 358). 

5. Satyagraha Sn Provinces 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. C. resolves that no Congressman may offer or 
organize any form of Satyagraha in the Administrative Provinces of India without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

6. Congress Ministries and the P. C. Cs 

The Working Committee has repeatedly laid stress on the desirability of co- 
operation between the ministry, the Congress party and the P. C. C. Without such 
co-operation misundci’standings are likely to arise with the result that the influence 
of the Congress will suffer. In administrative matters the P. C. 0. should not 
interfere with the discretion of the ministry but it is always open to the executive of 
the P. C. C. to draw the attention of the Government privately to any particular 
abuse or difficulty.. In matters of policy if there is a difference betw-een the ministry 
and the P. C. C. references should be made to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. T. C. C. office received notice of over 175 Non-official Eesoliitions to be 
moved at the Bombay meeting of the A, I. C. C. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three requisitions signed by several members of the 
A. I. C. C. requesting that priority be given to non -official resolutions on (1) Digboi 
Strike, (2) War-Eesi stance, (3) Unemployment which stood at No. 48, No. 24 and 
No. 89 respectively in the ballot. The President observed that if he acceded to the 
requests made, the system of ballot would be reduced to a nullity. Before however 
giving a ruling, he wanted the House to discuss the matter. Shri Satyamurti and a 
few others quoted the practice of the Central Legislature as wxll as of provincial 
legislatures, where the order of the ballot w^as strictly adhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to up-set it. Borne urged for upsetting the ballot for giving priority 
to vital matters in case a majority in the House agreed to it. The President obser- 
ved that the ballot was the fairest system and to upset it by a majority vote was to 
do wrong to minorities. He would however on the present occasion give priority to 
a noii-oniciai resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimous 
support of the House. At the same time he made it clear that this ruling of his 
was in no way binding on future Presidents. 

The House having unanimously agreed to ‘Digboi Strike’ being given priority, 
Dr. B. C. Boy moved the following resolution as recommended by the Working 
Committee in place of the non -official resolution of which notice had been given. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Digbo! Striice 

This Committee vieivs with grave concern the prolonged strike at Digboi and 
expresses its sympathy with the strikers in their distress. The Committee regrets 
that the Assam Oil Company has not seen its way to, accept ,, the modest suggestion 
of referring the question of the method and time of re-employment of the strikers to 
a conciliation Board to be appointed by the Government of Assam. 

In the opinion of, this Committee no corporation, however big and influential it 
may be, can be above public criticism or Government supervision and legitimate 
control. Moreover, as was declaa'ed at the Karachi session, the Congress policy is 
that there should be State ownership, or control . Of key industries. The oil industi'y 
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is undoubtedly a vital key industry. This Committee therefore hopes that better 
counsels will prevail with the Company and that its directors will accept the modest 
suggestion made on behalf of the Committee by the President of the Congress. If 
however the directors do not see their way to do so, the Committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake legislation for making the acceptance of 
the decisions of Conciliation Boards obligatory and further to give notice to the 
Company that the Committee may reluctantly be obliged to take such steps as may 
be necessary to stop renewal of the lease to the Company on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Company to fall in with the just sug- 
gestion made by the Committee, it hopes that the Labour Union will be ready to 
listen to the Committee’s advice and if they were to retain Congress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 
to them by the Committee, 

Separation of Andhra 

“Separation of Andhra” was the first non -official resolution to come up for 
consideration before the A. I. C. C. The nine resolutions preceding it, were left out 
by reason of their being either covered by the official resolutions or o-wing to the 
ansence of those wdio had given notice of them. The Besolution read as follows: 

“The All India Congress Committee is strongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a separate Andhra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Cbhstitiition of the National Congress 

{As amended by the Bombay Meeting of the A. L C, C , June, 1989), 

Article J— Object 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the people of 
India Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and pesceful means, 

Article //—Constituents 

The Indian National Congress will comprise 

(1) Primary members enrolled under Article III ; 

(2) Village, Ward, Towm, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Subdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the Congress; 

(5) All India Congress Committee ; 

(6) Working Committee ; and may comprise (a) committees or associations 
directly organised by the All India Congress Committee or the Working Committee 

, and (6) committees organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in that behalf and approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///—Membership 

(a) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article I 
shall, on making a written declaration to that effect attested by a witness and 
presenting an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of four 
annas, become a primary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
the register of Congress members kept, at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business : 

Provided that no person shall be a primary member of more than one 
committee at the same time. 

{b) The application shall be handed in personally or sent by post or 
messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, father’s name, or in case of a married 
woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of . the applicant, as also the 
village, the Taluka, the district and the province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(/) The official receiving the application, ^all note on it the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other particular as may be prescribed and shall send it to 
the office of the District Congress Committee concerned for record. 
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(c) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive certidcato of membership 
as per Form C, annexed hereto, either in the language and script of the province 
in which he resides or in the Hindustani language written in Devanagri or the 
Urdu script. 

if) Unless otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year for the 
membership fee shall be reckoned from January 1 to December 31 and there 
shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joining** in the 
course of the year* 

Article /F—Renewal of Membership 

(a) A member of the Congress enrolled as per Article III shall continue 
to be a member of the Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, provided 
he renews his application and pays on or before the 31st of August of every 
subsequent year the annual membership fee of four annas and obtains a certiiicate 
of membership. The application for renewal shall contain the name, the father’s 
name or in case of a married woman husband’s name and the place of residence 
of the applicant in the prescribed Form B. The ofiicial receiving such application 
for renewal and subscription shall make a note to that effect in the Register of 
members. 

[b) The name of any member failing to make the application and to pay 
the annual membership fee within the prescribed time shall be removed from the 
register of members. 

Article F— -Membership Register 

Every district Congress Committee shall maintain a permanent register of 
members enrolled for each constituency within the district showing the names and 
particulars required by Article III (c) in which shall be noted from year to year 
the fact whether a renewal application has been made or not and the membership 
fee paid or not. 

Article F/— Provinces 


(a) The following shall be the provinces with the head quarters mentioned 
against them : 

Province Language Headquarter 

(1) Ajmer-Merwara ... Hindustani ... Ajmer 

(2) Andhra ... Telugu ... Madras 

(3) Assam ... Assamese ... Gauhati 

(4) Behar ... Hindustani ... Patna 

(5) Bengal ... Bengali ... Calcutta 

(6) Bombay (City) ... Marathi and Gujrati ... Bombay 

(7) Delhi ... Hindustani ... Delhi 

(8) Gujrat ... Gujrati ... Ahmedabad 

(9) Rarnatak ... Kannada ... Dharwar 

(10) Kerala ... Malayalam ... Iialicut 

(11) Mahakoshal ... Hidustani ... Jubbulpore 

(12) Maharastra ... Marathi ... Poona 

(13) Nagpur ... Marathi ... Nagpur 

(14) N. W. F. Province ... Pushtu ... Peshawar 

(15) Punjab ... Panjabi ... Lahore 

(16) Sindh ... Sindhi ... Karachi 

(17) Tamil Nadu ... Tamil ... Madras 

(18) United Provinces .i. Hindustani ... Lucknow 

(10) Utkal ... Oriya ... . Cuttack 

(20) Vklharbha (Berar) ... Marathi ... Akola 

(b) A provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the Work- 
ing Committee shall have the power to change its headquarters from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may, after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 

Congress or committees concerned, constitute a new province or assign to a pro- 
vince, a district or portions of a district, from, another province as also to assign an 
Indian State or States ox parts thereof, to any proyince* , ' 

Article F//— Qualifiealoiis . ^ - ■■ . 

(a) No member shall be ehlitiedio exmise any election' unless 

he has been continuously on a cCongre^S; roister; 'to months prior to the date of 
the election and only on production of a oerfcifeate membership : . 
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Provided however that in the case of elections to the newly formed primary 
Ooni:^ress Cbmmittee, a member shall be entitled to vote, even if he has been a 
member only for three months, for the election of the committee’s oOice bearers. 

Ab^e—The condition of 12 monthsVeontinuoas membership will not apply to 
voters in the current year e., 1939. To them will apply the old condition of three 
months’ continuous membership prior to the date of the elections. 

(h) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof, shall be eligible 
for election to an office of any primary committee or to membership of any elective 
committee, unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of handspun and hand woven 
Khacldar, provided that at the time of offering himself for such elections he is not a 
member of any parallel committee ; 

(c) No member even if he is qualified under clauses (a) and (h) shall be eligi- 
ble as a delegate to the Congress or as a member of a Provincial or a District 
Congress Committee, unless he has been a member of the Congress for three conse- 
cutive ^ears at the time of the election, provided that at the time of offering him- 
self for such election he is not a member of any other parallel committee ; 

Provided further that it shall be open to the Executive of the Provincial 
Congress Committee to grant ^an exemption in favour of any person regarding the 
aforesaid qualification for elections in 1939 and 1940. 

(d) No person who is a member of a communal organisation, the object or 
programme of which involves political activities which are in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress shall be 
eligible for election to any office or membership of any elective Congress Committee. 

Article F/I/— 'Election Tribunals 

{a) The Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members, appoint yearly a 
Provincial Election Tribunal, no member of which shall stand as a candidate for 
election as a delegate or to any office or membership of an elective Congress 
Committee in the province, during the term of his office. The Provincial Election 
Tribunal shall appoint one or more persons to constitute a District Tribunal in 
each district, to receive and decide disputes relating to enrolnieat of members, 
preparation or maintenance of register of members and election of delegates and 
office-bearers and members of elective committees, provided that no person so 
appointed shall be a candidate for election during his term of office : 

Provided that it shall not be necessary to appoint a District Tribunal in the 
provinces of Bombay, Delhi and Ajmere Merwara and provided farther that if 
there is no District Tribunal appointed in any other province for any reason 
whatsoever, objections will be filed before and disposed of, by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal. 

(6) If any provincial executive fails to appoint by a date specified by the 
Working Committee, the Provincial Election Tribunal, the Working Cominittee 
shall appoint one. 

(c) No person who is a dealer in Foreign cloth or British goods or who 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive office or elective committee of the Congress. 

Article JX— Objections to the Rolls 

(а) The B,egister of members shall be brought up-to-date on or before the 
15th of September every year and shall be open to inspection by the member of 
the Congress at the office where it is kept from 16th to 23rd September. 

(б) Any person whose name is omitted from the Register of members, or 
who objects to the entry of , any name therein, may submit an objection in writing, 
stating the reasons for challenging such entry or omission to the District Tribunal’ 
on or before the 30th September. 

(e) The District Tribunal will, after hearing the objection and any other 
pai-ty concerned, may direct any name to be entered into or omitted from the 
Register as the case may be, on or before the 10th October. 

(d) The District Tribunal shall , maintain a record of all proceedings before 
it and a copy of its order directing any amendment in the Register shall be 
tewardea by R to the District Congress Committee concerned and the District 
Congress Committee shall amend the Register where required in accordance 
therewith. The Register, after such amendment if any, shall be final, except for 
'any change rendered necessary by disciplmary action taken against any member 
by a competent authority. 
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A'rticle X — Election oi‘ Bslegates 

(a) Every Provincial Congress Committee sliail prepare a roll of its primary 
members qualified to vote and shall send to the A. I. C. C. Odk^e a statement in 
regard to it, on or before a date fixed by the Working Committee. This statement 
shall bo ill the form prescribed by the A. I. C. 0. Office and shall give separately 
the number of urban and rural members in each district. 

{b) Members included in the said roll shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the 
statement in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid statement, the Working Cominittee shall fix 
the date by which the election of delegates must be iieid. 

(6') Provincial Committees shall divide the Province into fixed territorial 
constitueneios. 

(/) Every province shall be entitled to return a number of delegates at the 
rate of one delegate for every one lac of the inhabitants of such province including 
the Indian States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the last Census. 


Proviso 1 — Bombay {City' shall have a maximum quota of 25 delegates, and the 
province of Delhi shall have a maximum quota of 15 delegates, 

(g) (i) Each district shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate, for 
each lac of its population provided that for every delegate to be elected, there are 
not less than 5CX) primary members enrolled during the year. 

(ii) The number of delegates remaining unallotted to the constituencies on 
account of the inclusion of the population of Indian States in any Province, sliail 
be distributed by the executive of the P. C. C. concerned, in such manner a^iu 
its opinion would meet the requirements of the case, subject to the rule of 
minimiim enrolment of 500 primary members for each delegate. 

(/?) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date 
appointed by the Working Committee, may at the discretion of the Working 
Committee be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. ^ ^ 

{i) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress-* 
Committee, not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that behalf. 

(j) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of Es. 5/- at the 

office of the Provincial Congress Committee of his province, receive a certificate 
in accordance with Form D hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its Secretaries. 
No delegate who has not paid the fee, shall be entitled to exercise any of his 
functions. 

Article X/— Election Disputes 

(a) It will be open to any member of the Congress within a constituency 
to lodge a complaint about aii election within the constituency before the Diskict 
Tribunal within seven days of the declaration of the result of such election and 
the District Tribunal shall decide the complaint. 

(/?) Until the election is set aside by the District Tribunal the person 

elected shall be deemed to have been duly elected. 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the Provincial Election Tribunal against any 
order passed by the District Tribunal within seven days of the passing of such 
order. The order of Provincial Election Tribunal shall be final. 

(d) The Working Committee may lay down rules for the conduct of elections 
and lodging and dis])0sal of objections and complaints and appeals. 

(e) The Provincial Tribunal shall on its own motion or on report by a 

District Tribunal, have the power to direct that any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, maintenance of register of 
members, election or lodging of a false objection or complaint, knowing it to be 
so, shall bo disqualified from standing as a candidate for election or be expelled 
from the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An appeal 
shall lie to the Working Committee, from any order passed by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal under this clause, ” : , . 

Article X/J— A. I, C. C, Bleetioas '/■ 

(a) The delegates in every province shall assemble in a aneeting to elect from 
among themselves, one-eighth of .their .number^ as representatives of the province, 
on the All India Congress Cojxamtteepprovidea that no Province shall have less 
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than five representatives on the India Congress Committee, except Delhi which 
shall have tour. , 

(h) The election in Sub-clanse (a) shall be by proportional representation 
by single transferable vote. 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 
issue certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected to it. 

Article X//J— Provincial Congress Committee 

(а) The Provincial Congress Committee in each province shall consist of the 
delegates from the province. In case, the number of such delegates is less than 
30, any number required to make the number of members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee 30, will be elected in such manner as the constitution of the 
province may determine, provided that in the case of Sindh and Nagpur the 
number may be increased by the P. C. 0. to not more than 50 and in the 
case of Vidharbha 45 and Delhi 40, In addition to these, the President and 
ex-Presidents of the Congress, resident in the province and duly qualified 
under Articles III and VII, shall also be members of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(б) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(i) siibiect to the general control and supervision of the^ All India Congress 
Committee, be in charge of the affairs of the Congress within its own province 
and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this constitution, which rules 
shall come into operation only with the previous sanction of the Working- 
Committee*, 

(n) submit an annnal report of the Congress organisation and the w^ork 
in the province to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(m*) before the new All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Working Committee the fees received 
from the delegates. Any other subscription that may be fixed by the latter, having 
regard to the population, membership and financial capacity of the province, shall 
be paid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress Committee from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to take part in any of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. 

(c) (fj No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall be recognised by the Working Committee unless it has complied with the 
conditions laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

{«■) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the constitution, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article X/F— Annual Session 

{a) The Annual Session of the Congress shall be held at the time and place 
decided upon at the preceding Session, The A. I. C. C. or the Workin*^ 
Committee, may however, for sufficient reason change cither the venue or the iite 
or both of the Bcssioii. 

(5) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress; 

(id) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Articles III and VTI; 

{iii) the delegates elected under Article X. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrange- 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this 
purpose shall form a Eeception Committee,, and may include therein persons who 
are not its members. ^ ■ 

. Lece})tion Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the 

bession, make ail necessary arrangements for the reception and aceomxnodation 
the^^C^ion^ visitors and for the printing: of the report of the proceedings of 

receipts and disbursements of the Eeception Committee shall be 
audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the provincial Congress Committee 
concerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditors’ report shall 
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be submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annul Session. Any 
surplus funds remaining with the Eeception Committee shall be divided ccpially 
between the Ail India Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress 
Committee.: 

{/) The Eeception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XV — Election of President 

{a) Any ten delegates may jointly send the name of any delegate or cx-Presi- 
dent of the Congress duly qualified under Articles III and VII, whom tlicy 
propose to be elected President of the next annual session of the Congress, so as 
to reach the General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee on or before a 
date to be fixed by the Working Committee. 

[h) The General Secretary will publish the names of all persons so prop-osed 
and it will be open to any person whose name has been so prop-osed, to witlidraw 
his candidature by informing the General Secretary of his intention to do so, 
within 10 days of the publication of the proposed names. 

(c) After eliminating the name of any person 
General Secretary shall publish the name of the remaining 
them to the Provincial Congress Committees. 

{d) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, each delegate in a province 
shall be entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, at a place to be fixed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(e) The Provincial Congress Committee shall report to the All India Congress 
Committee Office the number of valid votes recorded in favour each candidate 

(/) As soon as may be after the receipt of the report the General Secretary 
shall announce as President-elect the name of the candidate obtaining the largest 
number of votes, provided that such candidate has secured not less than 50 per cent 
of the votes pollea. 

{g) In ease he does not get the requisite number of votes the delegates in each 
province shall, on a date fixed by the General Secretary, elect one out of the two 
persons getting the highest number of votes at the previous election and the General 
Secretary shall on receipt of the report from the Provincial Congress Committees 
of the number of votes recorded at the second election, declare the person 
getting the higher number of votes as the duly elected President of the Congress. 

(b) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause such as death 
or resignation of the President elected as above, the General Secretary shall forthwith 
fix a date for a fresh election by the delegates as prescribed above. In case such 
procedure is found not possible, the All India Congress Committee shall elect the 
President. 

Article XFJ— Subjects Committee 

(a) The New All India Congress Committee shall meet as subjects committee, 
under the president-elect at least two days before the Annual Session. The outgoing 
Working Committee presided over by the President-elect, shall submit to it the clraft 
programme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committees. 

{b) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall 
frame resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
the Provincial Congress Committees or members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, other than Eesolutions recommended by the Working Committee, in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

Article XU/Z—Congress Session 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follows: 

(i) The resolutions recommended for -adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

[ii) Any substantive motioti. not included in {i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day^s sitting, to be allowed 
to place before the Congress ; pi'ovided, -however,, . that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously : discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Com- 
mittee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 
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Article XF/Jf—Speeial Session 

(a) Tile Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a joint 
requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XIX (e), convene a meeting of the 
Ail India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for holding a Special 
Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by the two-thirds majority of the 
members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall summon a Special 
Session of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall determine and the Articles 
of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessai 7 , provided that the delegates of the preceding session shall be 
the delegates for such Special Session. , 

(by The President of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates in the 
manner prescribed in Article XV. 

Article XIX— AM India Congress Coiumitte© 

{a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committee, elected under Article XII and the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provi- 
ded they are qualified under Article III and VII, and the Treasurer of the Congress 
shall constitute the All India Congress Committee, 

(b) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters 
that may arise during its term of office. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the 
Congress. 

(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(e) The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as required by the 
Working Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committees, 
by not less than 24 members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which 
the requisitionists desire a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided 
due notice thereof has been given to the members. At least one full day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. I, 0. 0, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

{f) Forty or one third of the total number of members whichever is less, shall 
form the quorum* 

ig) The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the meeting of the 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The All India Congress Committee may from time to time affiliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary, provided sueh organisations 
are calculated to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

{%) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, Qx-officto or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Es. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Com- 
mittee, or in any Session. 

4rticle XX — Working Committee 

^ (a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Con^Tess 

thirtep members including not more than three General Secretaries appointed by the 
President froxn amongst the members of the All India Congress Committee, and a 
treasurer appointed by him from amongst the delegates. 

(6 ) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme kid down by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto* 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the All-India 
Oongiess Committee, the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting 
and shall assign at least one clear day for. resolutions of which' due notice may have 
been given by the members of the Ail India- Congress Committee, other than those 
ot the Working Committee, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

4 . 1 . VVorking Committee shall appomt- one or more inspectors to examine 

the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all intemation ^d give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

{e} The Working Committee shall have the power : 
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(i) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Cons- 
titution and in all matters not otherwise provided for, 

(u) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees, 

(Hi) To take such disciplinary action as it may deem lit against a committee 
or individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

if) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Session, one-hfth of the fees recovered from the delegates, 
within a iortnight of the termination of the session. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees, 

Article XXI— Funds 

The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of ail investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XX/J— General Secretaries 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee. 

(h) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the pro(;eedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All 
India Congress Committee and the "Working Committee daring their period of office 
and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Session. 

Article XX/JJ— Vacancies 

The offiice of a delegate or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death or prolonged 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled, by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the, vacating member was 
chosen. A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article XXJF— Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one-half or more shall Be treated as one, and less than onc-half as zero. 

Article XXF— Language 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 
in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(h) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily foe 
conducted hi the language of the province concerned, Hindustani may also be used. 



The AH India Muslim League 

DR. SYED ABDUL LATIFS SCHEME 

The Worldng Committee of the All India Muslim League which met at 
Meerut on the 25tii. March 1939 appointed a committee to examine and report on the 
various draft schemes of constitutional reforms put forward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 

The resolution on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 
the scheme of Federation as proposed in the Government of India Act. The work- 
ing of the Provincial part of the Constitution, it was stated, ^ had ‘^created grave 
apprehension amongst Moslems and other minorities regarding their future, be- 
cause the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minorities in various provinces.” 

The committee consisted of the following Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bir Sikandar 
Plyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Sir Abdul Haroon, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaqatali Khan. The following in the text of the 
draft Bcheme which was prepared by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Sub-committee of the League 

Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
not acceptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation •which it 
is not and docs not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the two 
leading or major nationalities of India continue to remain divided into two different 
social orders drawing direct inspiration iu every detail of life from two fundament- 
ally different religions or cultures, 

(b) The democratic majority Government w^hich it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at the centre will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality, viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the British Provinces, as well as, in all btit 
a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) It will deny to them opportunity; of economic regeneration and of free and 
independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ever every prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steady- 
ing influence on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus an(f the Moslems— religious, social, economic, educational, and political, 
—all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment to independence. 

The Moslems of India call upon the British Parliament to replace the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 by another which should lead the country to resolve it- 
self into an independent confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Schedule I to this resolution. 

Division into Zones 

The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogeneous States for India 
will call for the assignment of zones to such cultural units or nationalities in the 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic position afford to resolve 
themselves culturally into homogeneous states. Since this condition may be fulfilled 
m this ease of the t-wo leading nationalities of India, the Moslems and the Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will have to show where such zones may conveniently be 
formed for them, leaving the rest of the country to resolve itself into Hindu 
zones, so that self -secure in homelands of their own, the two might freely unite in- 
to a confederacy. The smaller nationalities such as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Biidhists, and Parsis who have not so shown any irreconcilable cultural differ- 
eiices with either the Hindus or the Moslems, may continue to live whore they are 
enjoying under the constitution of the country adequate and effective cultural safe- 
guards, or be allowed if they so desire, cantonal life, wherever possible, in each 
zone, whether Hindu or Moslem. 
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The formation of such zones will take time, as it will have to be effected by 
exchange of population sju-ead conveniently over a number of years, on lines, more 
or less, followed by Turkey and Greece in 1923 ; but the demarcation should be 
made before the process starts. The exchange of population is ultimately a 
question of compensation for property in all forms left behind by migrants, "and 
may be settled between the Governments of the areas concerned. The preparation 
of registers of those who will be involved in the exchange and the determination 
of the reciprocal financial obligations of the units concerned will have to be done 
in the transitional period. For the purpose the forthcoming census of 1941 may 
do the spade work and furnish preliminary date for the consideration of a Eoyal 
Commission which will have to be appointed to demarcate the zones. ’ 

CONFEDEEACY FOR India 

A lasting confederacy for India will be possible only when these zones are 
finally formed and rendered culturally homogeneous. This being the goal, and the 
only solution to the problem of Indian unity, a constitution will have to be devised 
for the transitional period which, while assuring political unity for the whole 
country, will allow no single nationality to obtain the upper hand over the other, 
and yet afford them all every moral urge to \vork together for the evolution of 
the needed homogeneous free states. 

The transitional constitution is suggested in broad outline in Part III of 
this schedule, and should form the immediate objective. 

But before outlining the transitional constitution, the several zones into which 
India will ultimately have to be resolved may roughly be indicated here, leaving 
the final demarcation to the Eoyal Commission to be. This will determine the 
goal and infiiience the transitional stage. 

Moslem Homeland 

As things stand, the following zones should be assigned to the Moslems 

North-West- Block.~-ThtxQ is at present a great Moslem block in the North- 
West consisting of Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. The whole of this area needs to be 
converted into a Moslem Zone, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. But as several Hindu and Sikh Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treaty relations with Biitish Paramountcy, the Hindus and 
Sikhs of mis area who materially do not differ from each other in culture, may 
concentrate into these States with the boundaries of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in certain respects to give them a free and homogeneous cultural 
existence. This State has a predominant Moslem population. Its Hindu Euler is 
in possession of the territory through a proprietary right acquired from the British 
ill lieu of monetary consideration. In the interests of abiding peace in the land, 
the transaction may be re-settled with adequate compensation allowed to the 
Maharaja. This may be done either by transferring to the British Punjab such 
portions of the State as are predominantly Moslem in population in exchange for 
the British Kangra Valley which is at present predominantly Hindu, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed to between the parties concerned in 
conformity with the requirements of the proposed confederacy of culturally 
homogeneous states. 

it is to be added that Amritsar of religious importance to the Sikhs falling 
within the Moslem zone may be converted into a free city for the Sikhs. 

North-East BZoc/c.—Eight on the other side of India, the Nortli-East, there 
is a solid block of Moslems in Bengal and Assam of over 30 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

Delhi- Lucknoio Block , — In between the two above mentioned blocks the 
Moslems are unevenly distributed. Those of this area living close to each of the 
two blocks should be attracted for naturalization to the one nearer to them. The 
rest, the great bulk, belonging at present to the United Provinces and Bihar 
numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in a block extending in a 
line from the Western border of United Provinces to Lucknow and rounding up 
Eampur on the way. This zone should be contiguous to the Punjab Moslem 
block but will leave out the Hindu religious centres of Muttra, Benares, Hardwar, 
and Allahabad. 

The Deccan E^oc^.-“The Moslems, below the Vindhyas and Batpuras are 
scattered all over the south in colonies -of:- varying size and exceed 12 millions in 
number. For them a zone is . to be ';carvA Such a zone the Dominions of 
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Hyderabad and Berar may provide with a narrow strip of territory restored to 
them in the south, running down via Kurnool and Guddapah to the City of 
Madras. There is an inliuentiai school of thought among the Moslems who ]:>fefer 
to have an opening to the Western Coast via Bijajvar. Such a strip with an 
opening to the sea will be found necessary to settle the large Moslem mercantile 
and marine community living for ages on the Ooromandal and Malabar Coasts. 

Hyderabad has been chosen for the concentration of the Moslem population 
in the south because it commands a central position and will allow the formation 
of hve autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus—the Mahrattas, the Andhras, 
the Tamilians, the Kaiiarese, and the Malayalis With exclusive boundaries of their 
own. To shift the Moslem zone from the central position chosen will be to j>usli 
it into one of the five Hindu zones just mentioned. That will bifurcate the Hindu 
zone concerned and destroying its linguistic or cultural homogeneity. At present, 
three different Hindu nationalities, the Mahrattas, the Andhras and the Kanarese 
have overspread themselves on this area from their natural homelands on cither 
side. They will now have to join their respective mainstocks and live a compact 
life with their own kind in British India, leaving this neutral ground to concentrate 
withing it the entire Moslem population from all over the Peninsula. It is only 
a matter of coincidence that this central laud happens to be the domain of a 
Moslem Euler ; but the thought of making it a homeland for Moslems is not 
chosen on that sole ground, although the coincidence may offer considerable 
facility in the final settlement. 

T'’he Moslems living outside of the areas covered by the four main Moslem 
zones, viz., those living in Eajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, and Western India States 
may concentrate in the Moslem Indian States situated in these areas, and in a 
newly constituted free city of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homogeneous for the Moslems. 

Hindu Zones 

The rest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself into cultural 
zones for the Hindus according to the several languages spoken by them, viz,, 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriyya, Eagasthini, Gujarati, Maharattie, Telagii, Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malay alam or in any manner the Hindus may decide upon. 

It may be pointed out that each cultural zone, Hindu or Moslem, will 
consist, wherever necessary, of British territory^ and Indian States grouped together 
in view of natural affinities. Each such zone will form a homogeneous state -with 
a highly decentralized form of government within, wherever more than a unit 
should compose the zone, but fitting along with similar states into an All-India 
Confederacy. 

The Safeouaeds 

In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following provisions will need to be 
made;— 

Public law of Indian (1) Individuals belonging to one or other of the 

several nationalities may for special purposes, live in zones to which they do not 
naturally belong. Such individuals will be afforded security of person and rights of 
citizenships under a "Public Law of Indian Nations” to be adopted by the Central 
Government. 

Religious Shrives, etc,— (2) All religious shrines, monuments and graveyards 
belonging to the Hindus or the Moslems and left behind by either will be preserved 
and looked after by each confederate regional state under the supervision of the 
Central. Government. 

Ohrisiians, Farsis, Buddhists, — (3) The smaller nationalities such as the 
Christians or Anglo-Indians, Parsis and Buddhists will be afforded by each State, 
Moslem or Hindu, all the necessary religious or cultural safeguards wEich they may 
need to preserve their individuality. They will at the same time have the right to 
ask for a cantonal life for themselves, if they should desire at any time. 

Harijans,—{4^ The various depressed classes and untouchables, euphemistically 
styled Harijans, dispersed as they are all over the country and forming countless 
racial varieties and possessing no common culture between them, and being mostly 
landless will be given perfect liberty to choose the Hindu or Moslem zones to form 
their permanent homelands where they, may enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship 
even as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and Parsis. 

This in broad outline is the form which the idea of a confederation of culturally 
.homogeneous states will assume finally. The . transitional period will need therefore 
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to be marked by definite stages leading thereto. Part III outlines the immediate 
stage in the process. 

The transitional constitution for India will have to fit into the conception o£ 
the confederation outlined in Part II, and must lead to it. It may even take the 
form of a Federation, provided the residuary powers of the Centre are reduced to a 
bare minimum, but such federation should consist of units which may conveniently 
be grouped later on under the desired cultural zones. This will necessitate the crea- 
tion of certain new Provinces on cultural or linguistic lines without involving imme- 
diate exchange of population. The new Provinces may be constituted even piecemeal, 
but one of them at any rate, should be carved immediately out of the present IJmted 
Provinces with Lucknow as its centre. It should be formed with a view to resolving 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for ail the Moslems living 
at present in IT. P. and Bihar. 

It is for the constitutional lawyers to work out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embody the following provisions 

1. In the preamble, it must be clearly brought out that the aim of the transi- 
tional Federal constitution laid down is to lead India to a confederacy of only cul- 
turally homogeneous free states. 

2. Legislation,— {^x) The Federal Legislative List should be reduced tea 
mioimum number of items and be confined only to subjects which concern the 
common political and economic interests of India as a whole. 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial list subject to the following 
proviso:— 

Regional Eoards.— There may be subjects of cultural and economic importance 
common to contiguous federal units and it will be found useful to have for them 
Eegional or Zonal Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
federal units to legislate in the light of the common policy evolved. 

Three of the zones may be constituted as follows:— 

1. ISIorth-West Zone composed of Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P., Kashmir, 
Khairpur, and the Indian States of the Punjab Ao’ency. 

2. North East Zone composed of Bengal and Assam. 

3. The Dominions of Hyderabad and Berar. 

The above arrangement has two advantages : — 

(i) It will remove Cultural Legislation from Federal control. 

(ii) It \vill develop a zonal or regional sense necessary to evolve culturally 
autonomous states, which the transitional constitution is to lead to. 

Transition Stage 

Safeguards for Whatever be the nature of the transitional Federal 

constitution, whether consisting of newly formed units as suggested above or of units 
in their existing form, the Moslems will need the undermentioned safeguards to be 
incorporated in the Constitution. 

Representation on Legislature,—!, The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as well as the existing proportion of Moslems in the 
several Legislatures. 

2. The inclusion of the Indian States in an All-India Federation should be 
made dependent upon their returning to the Central Legislatures a sufficient quota 
of Moslems so as to maintain their present proportion at the Centre. 

3. If the proposed Zonal or Eegional Boards are established the Moslems 
should be allowed adequate and effective representation commensurate with their 
total strength in the Legislatures of several units composing each Zone. 

Legislation —All subjects touching their religion, personal law and culture 
will be the exclusi^^e concern of the Moslem members of the Legislature concerned, 
coustitiitecl into a Special Committee for the purpose. The strength of the 
Committee should be augmented by a third by co-opting, by means of ballot, 
representative Moslems learned in Moslem Law and Eeligion. The decision of 
such a Committe(3 should be accepted by , the whole Legislature, If such decisions 
should seem to affect the interests of other nationalities they may, on reference made 
by the head of the Administration, , be, . reviewed by the Legislature as a whole, 
but no amendment shall be permispfole. . which would affect the basis of the 
legislative enactment. , ■' - '-r'. '.''-'v-.: 

The Executive , Government or, the Ministers m each province or 
at the Centre should not be. drawn, from;; the, major^ party alone as is the ^ vogue 
in iiomogeneous d,emocratio^ countxies/Aike\,,;&glRnd.^ .H^ in, India, ' it As the 
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majority nationality which permanently returns the majority of members to the 
Iiei;islafcure and in as much as the majority nationality, namely the Hindus, 
unfortunately differ from the Moslems, the next largest nationality in the country, 
not merely in the fundamentals of life and outlook but in almost every detail of 
domestic and social life, the governance of the country by a permanent majority 
in the Legislature resolves itself into the governance of the country by the majority 
nationality only and cannot he expected to be a Government of the whole 

Executive that needs to be chosen for every province and the Centre 
should in the present stage be a composite executive representing Hindus and 
Moslems with an agreed policy acceptable to both, and not liable to be turned out 
by the Legislature. That should be the arrangement, at any rate, until India 
resolves itself into a confederation of culturally autonomous free states, when alone 
true democracy may take its birth in the country, and responsible Government 
justified. 

Under the transitional constitution, therefore, the Executive should be not 
a ‘^paiiiamcntery executive” in the English sense, but a ‘‘stable executive” 
independent of the legislature as in the great democracy of the United States of 
America, but the Prime Minister instead of being elected directly by the peo])le 
a 3 the President in U. S. A., should he elected by the entire Legislature, and 
should remain in office during the life of the legislature, and will not be remove- 
able by it. He will choose his colleagues of Ministers in the interests of good 
Government from the members of all groups in the legislature, an equitable 
number of whom should be Moslems enjoying the confidence of the Moslem 
members of the legislature concerned and should be selected from a panel suggested 
by them. 

Of the two Provinces into which Hindustan will be divided, the Prime 
Minister for the Lucknow Province should be a Moslem, as this area will have 
in the transitional period to prepare itself to resolve into a Moslem zone, and will 
have its policy to be directed by a Moslem. 

In the case of the portfolios affecting Law and Order and Education 
which have to deal with problems over which cultural differences arise, provision 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Minister and to appoint a 
Moslem to either of the tw^o posts, in order that the Government may have the 
benefit of his steadying infiuence. 

Public Service Commission , — It should be provided in the Constitution 
that in all provinces where the Moslems are in a minority and at the centre, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslem, 
part of. whose duty shall be to see that the ratio fixed for the Moslems in public 
services is properly adhered to in practice by the Government. 

Judiciary,— ThQ personal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judges. 

Modem Board of Educatioji and Economic Uplift,— In should be provided 
in the constitution that in each provincial unit a Moslem Board should be establi- 
shed to control and su]3ervise the cultural side of the education of Moslems, their 
technical and industrial training and to devise measures for their economic and 
social uplift. For this purpose a proper budgetary provision shall be made. 

Special 2\ixatio7i,—lt for any special object, the Moslems are willing to tax 
themselves, the necessary legislation should be passed. 

Exchange of Population 

One of the objects of the transitional constitution is to facilitate and pretiare 
the ground for the migration of Moslems and the Hindus into the zones S|>eeified 
for them so as to develop them iiito culturally autonomous States. During the 
transitional period migration should be on a voluntary basis. For this the 
necessary legislation will have to be passed for each region, and a machinery set 
up to organize and regulate this voluntary, migration. The proposed constitution 
will therefore have to provide for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to 
lay down a suitable programme of gradual exchange of population. 

The result of voluntary migration may be reviewed from time to time and 
if it should be found that it has eliminated the cultural clashes between the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an appreciable extent and given them a sense of 
security wherever they need it, or has brought about a change of heart 
in either camp, the question of compulsory migration may be put off indefinitelv 
and the voluntary method adhered to for a farther term. 
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The Andhra' Muslim League Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Muslim League Conference, the first of its kind, was 
held under the presidentship of Mr. Mahabooh Ali M L.A., at Pithapiir on the 

30th. January 1S39 in a decorated pandal. It passed a resolution, among others, 
supporting the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mt, Mahabooh Ali Baig^ in the course of his presidential address, surveyed the 
modern tendencies in the world in the field of politics and economics and observed 
that he would not dare to say at the present moment what form of Government 
should be advocated. The foreign dominance was still there ; the proposed Federa- 
tion had been condemned on all hands as unsatisfactory and inadecpiate. Provincial 
Autonom^Si; had been working in the country with dubious effects and the fears of 
the minorities had not been allayed.. They had, therefore, to decide what should be 
their attitude in the present circamstances and lie had no hesitation in commending 
to them the solution embodied in the creed of the All-India Muslim League. He 
affirmed that it was perfectly legitimate for minorities to demand constitutional 
safeguards. The President referred to the attempts on the part of the Congress u) 
create a split among the Muslims by vreaning some of the Muslims from the Muslim 
League. The attempt on the part of the Congress to enrol more Muslims as Con- 
gressmen was bound to be considered as a hostile act aiming at the disintegration 
of Muslim solidarity. It was for the Muslims to so organise themselves as to make 
it impossible for the Congress to weaken it, so that its legitimate demands for safe- 
guards might not be brushed aside. 

Eesolutions 

The Conference regretted the death of Maulana Shaukat Ali and Kamal 
Ataturk and supported the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League and declared that the League was the only political body representing 
Muslims of India. It called upon the Muslims of the Andhra districts 
to form Muslim League branches in every village, town and district and 
exhorted all Muslims living in Andhradesa to join the I^eague. It deplored 
the “religious bias” in the political activities of the Congress Government and 
protested against the singing of the “Vande Mataram” song in any public institu- 
tion. It opposed the introduction of the Vidya Mandir schemes and 

demanded that an educational scheme for Muslims should be drafted in consultation 
with Muslim representatives. 

The Conference urged the immediate creation of an Andhra Province, the in- 
terests and rights of Muslims being adequately safeguarded therein. It also con- 
demned the British looliey in Palestine. 

The Conference resolved to hold a special Conference of the Muslims of the 
Andhra Province at a central place with a view to accelerating the League campaign. 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 

That the Bihar Muslim League would start civil disobedience against the 
Government, if the latter introduced the Wardha scheme in the province, was tlie 
threat held out in a resolution passed at the annual conference of the Bihar ITovin- 
dal Muslim Ijcague held at Patna on the 13th. March 1939. 

The Conferemee requested the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League to sanction the launching of civil disobedience against the introduction of the 
scheme, to bo dire{?ted by the Provincial League, which would coiu'ert its Working 
Committee into a '‘War Council” for the purpose, 

Another resolution demanded that all demonstrations against Hyderabad be 
banned, otherwise “the responsibility for any consequent distuihancc will rest with 
the Government.” 

The Conference called on the Government of Bihar to vvithdraw the Municipal 
Amendment Bill and protested against the introduction of the system of joint elec- 
torates to local bodies embodied in the Bill, 

The Conference re-elected Byed Abdul Adz as President of the Provincial 
League. , , : • 
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The U, P. Muslim League Conference 

‘The Muslim League is no more domineered by a handful of rich indivi- 
duals. nor is it an organisation of a section but of the whole Muslim populace’’, 
declared Nawab Muhamad Ismail Kharit presiding over the U. P. Muslim 
League Conference held at Gorakhpur on the 18th. March 1989. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, added Nawah Muhamad 
Ism.ail Khan, the constitution of the League had been almost revolutionised. It 
was now a democratic body, with complete independence as its goal.^ Its doors 
were open to all and a good Muslim could be^ a good Leaguer. Eef erring to the 
charge that the League was a supporter of British Imperialisni, he said that such 
aspersions were unbecoming on the part of those, “who against Ihcir principles 
were blindly following one who was not even a four anna member of the Congress. 
Had not that person recently declared the Congress to be an ally of the British 
Government? The Congress was the biggest ally to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the British Government.” “Is the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked the Nawab. “Has not Pandit Jawahaxlal Nehru, once_ the 
greatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 
The Congress Government dared not go, he stated, against ^ the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to their resignation. Despite all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 

Nawab Ismail Khan reiterated his opposition to the Federal scheme as envi- 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opposed the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu -Muslim question was satisfactorily settled. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian Btates, the League should see 
that the right of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Eeferring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the opinion that political unrest alone could not 
be responsible for them. Eepression would not solve communal trouble. Suspicion 
and misapprehension had to be removed, and a clear and definite policy of recog- 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, after consulting the leaders 
of the various communities. Eeferring to Palestine, he said, it was the concern of 
the Muslims of the entire world. The League should decide its future course of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 

With the arrival in Meerut on the 25th. March 1939 of Mr. M, A, Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, and other leaders, preliminary discussions 
begun which led to^ the re-orientation of the League policy in certain important 
respects. The “Associated Press” special correspondent gathered from well-informed 
quarters that there were two questions uppermost in the minds of the leaders there. 
These were: Firstly, the formulation of a, scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural development along traditional Islamic lines, of the Muslim “nation” 
in India ; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures effectively to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslims in the States. 

The expression given on the 25th. March by Natvabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, to 
the view of a certain section of League opinion that the 1935 Constitution had failed 
so far as Muslims were concerned, brought Muslim leaders to the point where they 
were considering whether Muslims should press for securing for themselves political 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was being focussed on a 
number of draft schemes which were considered by the Working Committee of the 
League on the next day. As i*egards the policy of the League vis-a-vis the States, 
the general feeling among the leaders assembled appeared to be that the League 
should render ail help to Muslims in the States to enable them to secure their 
legitimate place in any reforms that might be introduced. 

Mr. J/. A. Jmnah made a brief speech in Urdu on the 25th. March at the 
Meerut League Conference. During the last two years, he said, Muslims had 
been made to realise tnat the CongTess was trying to perpetrate a big political 
iraucl. Muslim League members were still called eomrnunalists because 
to fall into the trap set for them by the Congress, 
Ine Muslims were told by certain interested persons that they should 
not oppose the Congress, which was working for the uplift of the poor and was de- 
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voting itself to solving the problem of bread for the masses* Was it really the 
object of the Congress to Jiberate the people ? (Cries of ‘'No, no”). The Muslims 
had now seen what atrocities were being wrought on them in the Congress provinces. 
It was to be regretted that even now there were some amongst the" Muslims who 
were in favour of their un conditionally joining the Congress. Mr. Jinnah began by 
saying that Nawab Jamslied Ali Khan was not an extremist and had until recently 
believed in working with the British and the Hindus. Similarly, Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan 'was of the conservative school of thought and came of NaAvab family. 
What, then, were the forces at work which had brought about this change in the 
mentality of those two men ? Referring to the interview which the special corres- 
pondent of the “New York Times” recently had with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnfih. said 
that the Ma'iatma had said, in answer to the correspondent’s questions, that the 
Congress had not yet decided whether, firstly, they would accept Dominion Status 
and, secondly, whether they would support the British Government in case of the 
war. What did this imply ? Further, in one of his recent statements, Mr. Gandhi 
had admitted that the Congress had entered into an alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. Should it, then, lie in the mouths of Congressmen to say that the Muslim 
League was an ally of the British Government ? He urged the audience not to be 
carried away by the false propaganda of the Congress. He assured them tliat if 
they united and organised themselves, no power on earth would be able to crush 
them or their organisation, the Muslim League. 

Pressed to add a few words in English, Mr. Jinnah said that it was pre- 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English. Addressing the intelligentsia, there- 
fore, he impressed upon them that it was from their ranks that the leaders and officers 
of their organisation must come. Throughout the world it was the intelligentsia 
that was providing the leadership and drive of the great movements. But he warned 
that they must be prepared to make every sacrifice to establish and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them was : “Be prepared to sacrifice anything and 
everything rather than sacrifice a hair of your national community.” 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Major Naioab Jamshed Ali Khan, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, declared that the march of time demanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of their activities in the field of practical politics 
rather than merely passing resolutions. The All-India Muslim League, he said, 
stood for the unity of Indian Muslims and its object was to awaken them to 
their religious duty and make them aware of their internal and external enemies. 
He said that the Muslims stood for that liberty which acknowledged equal rights for 
everyone irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The freedom that provincial autonomy 
Wl brought was not wanted. It had deprived the people of peace of mind and the 
events in' Benares, Cawnpore, Mereira, Badaun, Maharajganj and Allahabad in U. P. 
were a sufficient proof of that. He thought that experience had shown that the western 
type of democracy had failed in India. Just as it cannot be tolerated that Indian 
States should interfere in our affairs, similarly they should be left alone to take 
care of their own affairs. But the Rajkot incident was an eye-opener. If this 
sort of interference was continued, the Muslims of British India w^ould be obliged 
to take steps to safeguard the interests of their brethren in the States. He 
complained that the Zemindars of the U. P. were being deprived of their 
possessions by false pretences and that the Indian in'oblem was the problem 
of bread. He "deplored the propaganda that wvas being carried on against the 
Urdu language. He said that if India attained freedom, then Urdu -would be the 
only Indian lauguage that could help in carrying on diplomatic talks with 
countries in the Near East. Finally, he appealed to the Ulemas to give a true 
lead to the Muslims in formulating their attitude towards other political parties 
in India, 


The A. 1. Muslim League Working Committee 

A decision to appoint a committee to examine and report on the various 
draft schemes pirt forward as being more likely than the present coiistitution to 
secure the rights and interests of . Muslims in India w'as taken at the meeting of 
the All “India Muslim League W^oiteig Committee, held at Meerut on the 25tli. 
March 1939 at the residence of Nawab Moham&d Ismail Khan, President of the 
U. P. Provincial Muslim League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Muslims in the States to effeetively ; prganise themselves and assuring them of its 
fullest support. V- 
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Mr. Jinnah presided and among those present were Sir Sikaiidar Hyat Khan, 
Sir Abdulla Haroon, Haji Abdus Sattar, Essak Sethv SyecI Abdur Aiza% Easiil, Mr. 
Abdul A. Kauf Shah, Malik Barkatali, Baja of Mahniiidabad, Nawab Molid. 
Ismail Khan, Begam Mohammad Ali and Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan. 

Resolution— on Federation 
The following is the text of the first resolution 

^'Whereas the Muslim League is opposed to the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 

‘‘Whereas the working of the provincial part of the constitution has created 
grave apprehension amongst Muslims and other minorities regarding their future 
because the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Muslim minorities in various provinces, 

“And whereas by a resolution passed at the Patna session in December, 1938, 
the President of the All-India Muslim League was authorised to adopt such 
course as may be necessary with a view to exploring the possibility of a suitable 
alternative which w'ould safeguard the interests of the Mussalmans and other 
minorities, the President, with the conference of the working committee, hereby 
appoint a committee of the following to examine various schemes already 

S imded by those who are fully versed in the constitutional development of 
and other countries, and those that may be submitted hereafter to the 
President, and report to the working committee their conclnsions at an early date : 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaia 
Sir Nazimuddin, Sir Abdulla Haroon, Sardar Aiirangzeb Khan, Nawabzada 
Liaquatali Khan (Convenor),” 

States Sl Muslims 
Following is the text of the second resolution 

‘Tn view of the set policy of the Congress and other Hindu organisations 
to achieve Hindu suxncmacy and their persistence in resorting to coercive and 
si:ibvcrsive methods in the Indian States, the Muslim League is gravely concerned 
with regard to the fate of Mussalmans in various States and therefore earnestly 
advises them effectively to organise themselves forthwith in order to protect their 
liberties, rights and interests and assures them of its fullest support and assistance 
in the struggle.” 

The Secretary then made his report regarding his visit to C. P. in connection 
with the Yidyamandir scheme which was recorded. The working committee resolved 
that as a result of the settlement between the C. P. Government and the Muslim 
League with regard to the proposed Vidyamandir scheme it notes wdth satisfaction 
that the C. P. Muslims are taking practical steps to advance Muslim education. 
It appeals to every Mussalman to assist the Association which is being formed 
for this purpose. 


The All India Muslim League Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at new Delhi on the 8tls. April 
1939 under the presidentship of Mr. if. A. Jinnah, Eepresentatives from all provinces 
were present, Mr. Jinnah explained at considerable length the implications of tJic 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the League after its Patna 
session and said that copies of Pirpiir report on communal disturbances had been 
forwarded to the Viceroy and tlie Congress Governments concerned. The League 
now awaited the action on that report. In regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah advised 
the Council to defer further action till the publication of the proposals by His 
Majesty’s Government and the , return of their own delegates from London. Mr. 
Jinnah was glad to inform the Council that Muslims in the Indian States were 
rapidly organising themselves. In regard to Federation, he said that there were 
several schemes in the field including that of dividing the country into Muslim 
and Hindu India. These schemes were before the Committee which had been 
set up by the Working Committee of the League. He assured the meeting that 
the Committee was not pledged to any particular scheme. It would examine the 
whole question and produce a scheme which, according to the Committee would 
be in the best interest of tho Muslims of India. ’ 

p-olonged diseiission ensured on the work of the Organisation Committee 
appointed in the Punjab. Maulana Zafar Ali, Mir Maqbul Malimud, Mir Barkat 
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Ali and Mir Almied Sliah participated in the discussion. One point of view was 
that the Organising Comniittee was ^ not working as it sliould. Mir Maqbui 
Mahmud explained that the Committee had been able to organise twenty district 
Leagues. He assured the meeting that the Muslims of the Punjab were rapidly 
becoming’ League-minded. 

: Oegakisation OF National Guaeds 

The meeting discussed at length the proposal to organise a National Guard 
on an All-India basis. 

The Raja of ifa 5a d wanted a committee to work out the seheme. 

Maulana Zofar A^’rfelt that the members of the National Guard should be 

paid. 

Mr. Jinnah wanted that a beginning be made with volunteer organisations 
in the provinces, which might develop into a National Guard, 

Nawah Ismail Khan urged, that the Guard should consist of educated persons 
and a committee was necessary to determine the period of training and qualifications 
of recruits. The Council decided to appoint a committee. 

Resolutions — on Rajkot 

Resolutions relating to the situations in Rajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were 
adopted by the Council. The resolution on Rajkot runs as follows: — 

‘•The Council of the All-India Muslim League deplores Mr. Gandhi’s action 
in launching upon his fast in a matter of political issue, involving, aniongt 
others, the inclusion of two Muslim representatives on the Rajkot Constitutional 
Reforms Committee, already nominated by the ^ Thakore Saheb. This Council 
earnestly urges upon the J'hakore Saheb and the Viceroy, who has thought fit to 
intervene as representing the Paramount I'ower and thereby has created a dangerous 
precedent, that in no case should these two Mussalmaii members, who are the 
truly chosen representatives of the Mussalmans of Rajkot now, be displaced by 
the nominees of Mr. Patel* The Council further urges upon the Mussalmans of 
Rajkot and the Muslim Council to do all in their power to resist any^ change with 
regard to their representation already declared, as the Muslim League is of opinion 
that such change would be highly detrimental to the vital interests of Rajkot 
Mussalmans,” 

During the discussion of this resolution, Mr. Jinnah declared that he was 
not in the confidence of the Viceroy and nothing which the Viceroy had said or 
clone \vas in corisultation with him. He added that one end of the episocle was 
the award given by the Chief Justice of India. ‘‘We must wait and see ’what 
happens next”, he said. Maulana Zafar AU asserted that Rajkot was a test case 
and was bound to have repercussion everywhere in the Indian States, 

On Jaipur 

The resolution on Jaipur runs as follows : — 

‘‘The Council is of opinion, that our Muslim brethren, who have migrated 
from Jaipur should be persuaded to return to their homes as it is in then* ow'n 
iiiteresfc to do so, and they should not be misled by anyone who advised them to 
the contrary. The Council fully sympathises wdth their deeply wounded feelings 
with regard to the firing, which resulted in loss of and injury to many innocent 
people and will do everything to help them in pressing their demand.” 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar AH, who explained the circum- 
stances under which 6,000 hiuslims had migrated from Jaipur to Delhi. He said 
that the Muslim League was opposed to this migration, wnich had cost the Jaipur 
Muslims a good deal of money and inconvenience. 

Mr, Ziaul Haq from Delhi explained that the migration wus not undertaken 
by Jaipur Muslims at the instance of the League. He informed the meeting 
that the migrants wuwc not prepared to go back to Jaipur as they said it would 
be against the oath they had taken before leaving their homes. Rurthermore, 
they were not organised and many of them were not prepared to entrust their 
case to the League. 

Mr. JemaA endorsed this point , of view. He said that Ms own enquiries 
showed that the Jaipur Muslims were hopelessly disorganised .and had no leader 
to guide them* He iirged that the /first thing to do was to persuade them to go 
back to Jaipur and organise themsely^ under a leader. 
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Ott Hyderabad 

The resolutions on Hyderabad were adopted witlioiit discitssioii. The resolu- 
tions run as follows: — 

“In view of the revolutionary unrest tliat is stalking the land as a result of 
the intensive propaganda launched by the ‘National’ Congress and its iienclmien 
to esrablish Hindu hegemony all over India, in utter disregard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussalmans, this Council trusts that while given 
the fullest" protection to the Mussalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strength of Islam in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions, His Exalted Highness’ 
Government will provide for adequate representation for the millions of Deju-essed 
Classes in the impending scheme of Constitutional Eeforms and take effective 
stc' s to emancipate these voiceless millions from the bondage of the high caste 
Hindus, who have hitherto monopolised all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

•This Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Hindu Mahasabhaites and their Congress friends on His Exalted 
Highness’ Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu religion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of extinction in those Dominions. The Council is firmly of 
the opinion that the indefensible policy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in British India against His Exalted Hignness the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally’, has already resulted and will go on resulting 
in an intercommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 

“In view of the fact that Mr, Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Indian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign preroga- 
tives of the Indian Rulers and the overiordship of the CoimTess-ridden majority, 
the popular front, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenced by the Rajkot 
episode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the Council urges 
upon His Exalted Highness’ Government not to recognise outside agencies. It 
further emphatically calls upon the British Government to stop their mischievous 
and dangerous activities as they are already creating communal tension and 
hatred and must lead to serious and disastrous consequences.” 

Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 

“In the welter of present day politics, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
that Mussalmans are determined to lead a life of equal partnership and not of 
subordination,” declared the Raja Sahib oj Mahmudabad in his presidential 
address at the Eirst Delhi Provincial Muslim League Political Conference, 
held at New Delhi on the 8th. April 1939. 

^ Proceeding, the Raja said that to the Mussalmans the whole question presen- 
ted itself not as how the country would be governed bat how they would live in 
India. ‘'The alternatives to the Federation have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them. These alternatives touch the very fundamentals of their political 
existence,” The Raja Sahib referred to the plan formulated by the late Sir 
Mohammed Iiibal the fiuidamental weakness of which, according to the Raja, 
was that it left out of account the fate of the Mussalmans scattered in the 
provinces w^Iiere the Hindus happened to be in the majority. “That scheme does 
not take note of Bengal Hyderabad, Bhopal and other Muslim States.” He added; 
, ‘There is the more recent scheme of dividing India into cultural zones of Hindus 
and MiissalmaiiB. The basic idea underlying the scheme is concentrating cultura- 
lly homogeneous people into separate homelands, States and cantons. It takes 
stock of the present day conditions of the whole Muslim population in India and 
by assigning to them certain areas where they will be invited to migrate volun- 
tarily leaves the rest of the country to Hindus. The Raja Sahib next referred 
to the agitation in the Hyderabad State and said tliat the ]>ace of reforms (^ouid 
not be forced by outside interference. He then criticised “the misrule in Congress 
provinces” and paid a tribute to “our brave brethren iigliting British Iinpeiia- 
lim in Palestine.” In conclusion he exhorted Mussalmans to organise themsei'res 
under the banner of the League. 

Resolutions 

The first resolution dealt with Muslim representation in local bodies in the 
Delhi province where it was stated, the representation was very low. 
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The Conference appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and finaii- 
eial condition, to use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give pre- 
ference to goods produced by Muslims. 

The Conference condemned “the repressive policy of Congress Ministries to- 
wards Muslims and other minor communities.” In this connection, special reference 
was made to the actions of the Governments of the U. P., C. R, and Bihar. 

Finally, it ’was resolved that the “Government of India Act 1935 is incomplete” 
and that the All-India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Constitu- 
tion, which would safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Resolutions regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur were also moved at the night sitting. 


Bengal Provincial Muslim League .Gommittee- ' 

An appeal to all Muslims to organise themselves under the banner of the All 
India Muslim League was made by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, presiding over the inaugural session of the Council (General Committee) 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 19B9. 

Mr. Huq complained that all the leaders of the Muslim community through- 
out India had declared that the Muslims not only got no justice at the hands" of 
the Congress Governments, but that their legitimate interests were generally ignored 
and often sacrificed to suit the convenience of the majority community. It was not 
suggested, Mr. Huq added, that the Ministries themselves had been guilty of ‘atro- 
cities’, but the fact remained that the Hindus had been encouraged to commit 
‘untold atrocities’ on Muslims and to commit the most unprovoked assault oh their 
religion and culture, and the Hindu Congress Governments had not been able to 
protect the Muslim minorities in their province. 

The hon. Mr. H, 8, Suhraivardy, Minister for Labour, said that the Muslim 
League offered a platform to all those who believed in justice and f airplay to all. He 
declared that it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
gether for the attainment of that national independence which must be their goal, 
if the Congress, in pursuance of a vain ideal, refused to co-operate with the 
Muslims, he" said there was no reason why they should not refuse co-operation with 
those non Muslims wlie believed in their principles. The Muslim League, he ex- 
plained, was not anti-Hindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to see the cooperation of non-Muslim elements. 

“Under no circumstances should the Government recognise the Congress as 
a national organisation representing the various communities of India”. This was 
the opinion expressed by the Committee of the League, which concluded its 
deliberations on the 9th. April, According to the Committee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The Committee declared that in matters concerning the Muslims, the Govern- 
ment should always be guided by the opinion of the Muslim League “as the sole 
and accredited representative of the Muslim community.” 

The meeting stressed “the need for protecting and promoting .the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 
ill municipal areas and adequate civic amenities.” A Committee was formed to 
raise a fund of one lakh to carry on the work of the League on sound lines. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq was elected President. The Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Maiilana Akram Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispahani, Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood, 
and Maulana Rahul Amin were elected Vice-Presidents and the hon. Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Secretary. 

Bombay Muslim League Conference 

A stern warning to the British (3lovernment that they would be making a 
very great mistake if they thought that, they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Congress, leaving out thel Muslim League, was given by Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League Conference held at Sholapur on the 6th. May 1939. 
He declared that in such a case the Muslim League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. ^ ; / 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that Muslims were prepared for 
greater sacrifices, as he had a feeling " Aat. the Congress would ultiinately join 
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Fecleration. It was curious, he stated, that Mr. Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Federation in recent months, which was a signific fact. Mr. Jinnah 
reiterated the Muslim League’s policy vit^-^a-vis the Indian States as one of non- 
intervention. But, he declared, if the Congress continued, in contravention of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, then the Muslim League would also 
be compelled to interfere, in order to protect Muslim interests in the States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at length the history of the recent growth of the Muslim League 
organisation and expressed gratification at its, present strength. He stated that it 
ha^ been proved that the Oongress High, Command did not want Muslims to 
collaborate or co-operate with them as their equals and partners ; they wanted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Congress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Legislatures, was directed to crush _ and divide the 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah cited the instances of the Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Local Boards Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interests. Eeferring to the Eajkot affair, Mr. Jinnah said that 
it had proved his worst apprehensions that Mr, GanaM wanted Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen which they would never do. Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal of conditional representation of the Muslims on the Eeforms 
Committee and said, “It is a proposal which I would feel ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded with the advice, “in difficulties do not despair, 
in victory do not lose your head.” 

SiK SlKANDER HyAT KHAN’B AdDRESS 

in the course of his Presidential address Sir Sikander Hijat Khan, Punjab 
Premier, said 

“Let us, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the events of con- 
temporary history. It would suffice for our present purpose to begin with^ the 
introduction of the new constitution in India. The experience in the Provinces 
during the past two years has conclusively shown that some of the basic principles 
incorporated in the new constitution after protracted deliberations are already 
almost completely inoperative. The so-called “safeguards”, on the importance of 
which much stress was laid by the framers of the Government of India Act, have 
eitlier been completely circumvented or proved ineffective in actual working. To 
me this development has not come as a surprise as it was clearly predicted by me 
in the report of the Punjab Eeforms Committee nearly a decade ago. Bimiiarly, 
the expectation that the minority communities would find effective representation 
in the various provincial Cabinets has, except in a few non -Congress provinces, 
remained merely a pious wish. In the Punjab also, about which I can speak with 
authority, I could have excluded these elements from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of democracy, since my Party was returned to the Assembly 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my province and the country 
as a whole, however, demanded that I should endeavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the province and were prepared 
to work with us ; and the result has amply justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from the basic principle of joint responsibility. 
Moreover, the success of the Punjab experiment indicates that much of the present 
communal bitterness and tension which unfortunately prevail in certain other 
parts of India could have been avoided if they had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the minorities. Incidentally, the balanced constructive achievement of the 
Punjab, during the short span of two years, in the economic and other s])heres 
can be mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cabinet. Another disquieting feature which has prominently come into relief in these 
few^ months is the danger of interference by one or more units in the internal 
affairs of other units. While this could partly be attributed to the ineffectiveness 

of the safeguards, it is primarily due to a short-sighted and wholly unjustifiable 

conception of the rights and duties of the various units under the scheme of the 
Indian Constitution. This aggressive tendency has not unnaturally aroused serious 
apprehensions among the prospective constituents of the future Federation of 
India.” 

“Ladies and gentffimen, there are ominous indications that the ideology and 
me tactics of the dictators in Europe are being imbibed by some infiuential 

C<mgress leaders, though the weapons employed by them are, of necessity, of a 

different character. The new constitution offered a unique opportunity of service 
the masses and our motherland, and if ail the parties which had secured the 
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coDfidence of the majority of the provincial ’electorates had been allowed to apply 
themselves to this^ task with true constructive patriotism and vision, in a spirit 
of live and let live, unimpeded by outside dictation, India would have been 
nearer to-day than ever before to her legitimately claimed status amongst the 
nations ^ ot the world. Angels, however, are proverbially jealous ; and it is a 
great misfortune that in the hush of newly-gained power the Executive of the 
Congress should have consciously or unconsciously discarded the ideals of 
democracy and service for the glamorous but dangerous precepts and methods of 
Hitler and Mussolini which otherwise they are never lired of denouncing in their 
public statements. The results have been most ominous, and it seems that the 
Congress is dangerously heading towards the ideal of a totalitarian State, If the 
energy spent in trying to . coerce the Indian States had been applied to^vards 
the solution of outstanding problems which are vital to the ordered progress 
of our country, India would have been several steps nearer her goal , and the 
Congress a notch higher in public estimation. After all, an honourable and 
just solution of the communal question would be far more profitable to the 
country, as also to the majority community, than the doubtful pastime of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian States ; and mcidcntaliy it might also secure for 
the Congress, in an honourable and straightforward manner, what it is so 
sticnnously striving to gain by devious and back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities offered by the new constitution of winning the confidence of the 
ivinorities have been callously and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short- 
sighted policy of outside interference in the internal affairs of the States, and 
studied indifference to the interests of the various minority communilics in 
British India, has been initiated instead. The so-called non-violent and peaceful 
methods of penetration into the Indian States, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vindicating religious rights, are too transparent to deceive 
fairminded public opinion in and outside the country. The legitimate claim of 
depressed classes to be recognized as a distinct community with specific rights 
has been feverishly opposed by the very class wdiich is responsible for their 
present plight lest the present Hindu majority be thereby reduced to a minority. 
Similarly, hectic biP- abortive attempts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims, by fair means or foul, under the, guise of the Mass Contact movement. 
These attempts backed by vast financial resources— thanks to the munificence of 
the accommodating capitalists— lend colour to the belief that they are meant 
merely to subjuL' ate these classes in order to perpetuate the domination of a 
communal oligarchy. Such unpatriotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fellow-countrymen to undermine the position of the Mussalmans 
and other minoiities, by trying to create rifts in their ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable settlement on terms of equality with the accredited representatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the gulf, 
instead of bridging it, which should be the duty of every patriotic Indian.'' 

“This, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in w-hich we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosphere in the country is surcharged with suspicion 
and mistrust. Communal strife and bitterness are rampant in various parts of 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which are seriously 
apprehensive of their future. Eelations between British Indian units and the 
Indian States are far from healthy, and both the minorities and the States suspect 
the Congress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them. Unfortu- 
nately, recent events provide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodings. 

“The aforesaid review of the. political trend in the country has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question. Are w^e content to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position of political pariahs: or, 
do we want to live in this country -as a . free and self-respecting people? There , 
could be only one reply to this question from ■ the Mussalmans, consistent with 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has already been given 
in clear and unequivocal terms by our distinghished leader Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Hnnah, And it is this, as in the past so also in the future, the Mussalmans are 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder as ^ual and self-respecting partners wdth 
their fellowcountrymen for the . political emancipation of their motherland. But 
they cannot and will not play the ,rold of campfoliowers whatever may happen. 
In this resolve we stand iinshakeh and: united j and if we are denied our birth- 
right to live as free and self-respecting people, let me declare with all the. 
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emphasis that I can command that the Mussalmans will not consider any sacrifice 
too great to achieve this end. Let me also warn you that you must be prepared 
to fight your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to rely on or expect 
help from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
*‘God helps those who help themselves” is as true to-day as ever, and the recent 
events m India and elsewhere have once again brought home to us the truth 
of this adage. Eemember that to a Muslim his religion, his culture and his 
self-respct are even dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, he shall defend it even if he has to 
fight with his back to the wall. So be prepared under the banner of the 
Muslim League, with ill- will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious heritage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim commimity.” 

‘‘The recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress to^vards the 
Indian States made it incumbent for the Muslims in British India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It mil be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the League, that w^hile the Muslim 
League is in full sympathy with the people of the Indian States in their genuine 
aspiration for political advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievances, 
it strongly deprecates the coercive methods adopted by the Congress to browbeat 
the smaller States and to engender disaffection and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-sighted reorientation of the Congress policy towards the States cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in creating a spirit of suspi- 
eion and hostility among the Indian States against British Indian units and must 
eventually militate against the ordered progress of India. From whatever angle one 
may examine this bellicose attitude of the Congress, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that this sinister move, which has been initiated with the ostensible object of 
helping the people of these States, is in essence an attempt to secure undisputed 
supremacy of the Congress in the federal sphere as also in it various components. 
What new factor accounts for this significant change in the Omgress attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that the chn'ige came about when 
the Congress secured a majority in various provinces and decided to “wreck” the 
constitution in the provincial sphere. Apparently they have now decided to repeat 
their “wrecking” tactics in the federal sphere also and for this pur; ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnec .‘ssary. 

“This brings me tO' the recent agitation against the Hyderabad State. Let me 
make it clear at the very outset that we stand for the fullest possible freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respect for the legitimate susceptibilities of 
others, and if the non -Muslims of Hyderabad approach their government in a consti- 
tutional manner for the redress of their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance and magnanimity 
of the exalted , ruler of Hyderabad and the enlightened far-sightedness of the 
Hyderabad Government are to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
grievance of Hyderabad subjects can remain nnredressed if it is brought to the 
notice of the administration in a constitutional manner. But the way in which an 
organised subversive movement is being engmeered in and directed from British 
India against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one suspect that it may be a concer- 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy which aims at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agitation 
against the Hyderabad State was originally started by an unholy alliance between 
the twin organisations of the Congress ana the Hindu Mahasabha. Later, I under- 
stand, in order to escape the charg;e of communalism the Congress announced its 
withdrawal from the field and left it to the Mahasabha to carry on the agitation.” 

Speaking on Federation, Sit Bikandar stated that the following points would 
make the scheme acceptable 

“(a) That it secures to India the unfettered right of rising to its full political 
stature. 

autonomy and the mtegrity of the units is effectively guaran- 
^ neither the Centre nor any unit or any outside subversive movement 
shall be allowed to interfere with the internal autonomy and the integrity of indi- 
vidual units, 
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“(c) That the financial, provisions of the proposed Federation shall leave free 
scope for the development of the units and of tneir resources unhampered from 
pressure or discrimination from the Centre. 

“(d) That important minorities and interests in the country shall be effectively 
guaranteed the fullest possible protection and unhampered development of their 
political and cultural rights, and their due share in the governance and the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

“(c) That the powers of the Centre shall be confined to a few essential sub- 
jects and functions and that the residue shall vest either in the individual units or 
groups of units as they may desire.” 

Speaking on Palestine, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Palestine continues, as you are aware, 
to exercise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from the All India Muslim League and its executive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council to defer a further pronouncement on the subject pending 
the return of our representatives from Europe. They have now returned, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to our gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
appears vet to have been reached. It would be the reverse of wisdom and fairplay 
if British statesmanship falls to rise to the occasion and do justice to the Arabs. 
A fair and just decision in this matter would not only please the 90 million Musal- 
mans of India, but should go a long way in swaying the goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the world. Moreover, in the settlement of this question the bonafides of 
British professions regarding the right of self-determination for smaller nations 
are on trial. Ladies and gentlemen, the Muslim League has in unmistakable terms 
given expression to the feelings of the Musalmans in this matter and both Mr. 
Jinnah and I have also been apprising from time to time, the authorities concerned 
in this country of the gravity of the situation, and the depth of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this question.” In conclusion. Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly placed before you my views, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in the vital All-India matters affect- 
ing the Muslims must rest with the Mussalmans and with their only accredited 
organisation in India—the All India Muslim League. Our path is strewn ^ with 
obstacles. Our difficulties and limitations are enormous. But I am an optimist, 
and as a Mussalman, I have faith in La Tanquatoo min Rahmatillah. I have faith 
in the destiny of the Musalmans and I feel confident that with tolerance, self-res- 
pect and patriotism, the three great Islamic principles as our guide, and with faith 
in an All- Wise and Merciful Providence as our bed-rock, we Mussalmans shall 
never be vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be worthy of our great 
traditions.” 


The Jamiat-ul-UIema-i-Hind Conference 

Annual Session — New Delhi — 3rd to 6th. March 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the ‘‘critical situation” through 
which the Muslims of India are passing in the struggle for freedom by Dr. Shauka-^ 
tullah Shah Ansai'i, Chairman of the Reception Committee in his address at the an- 
nual sesion of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New Delhi on 
the 3rd. March 1939. Over ten thousand persons, including a large number of Ulemas 
and six hundred delegates from all over India attended the session. 

Tracing the origin of the Balkan* Khilafat and Non-co-operation Mqvexnents, Dr. 
Shaukatullah Shah said that the. seeds of the Jamait were sown in Delhi for the 
purpose of solving not only the theological problems, but for organising the collective 
life of the Muslims in all its , aspects. He reminded the audience that they were 
meeting at a place where the memory , of the sacrifices of the late Maulana Sheikul- 
Hind, Hakim Ajmal Hhan, Maulana Mbhamed Ali and Dr. Ansari was still cherished. 
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Eollowing in the footsteps of these torchbearers, not only the Ulemas but the Muslim 
masses plunged into the political movements of India. Dr. Shaukatuliah next 
referred to the movement for freedom in Yeman, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, where 
the Western powers were trying to continue their domination. Japan was not laggijig 
behind, but Chinese Muslims were fighting shoulder to shoulder with their eouritry- 
men to keep their independence intact. Criticising British policy in India, Dr. 
Shaukatuliah asked Muslims to play a ‘'decisive’’ role in the country. He regretted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided into classes and factions 
which had resulted in creating sharp divisions both social and political and this 
situation was being exploited by interested parties. The best ’way to fight communa- 
lism was, he added, not to keep aloof from the Congress but to participate in its 
activities. Dr. Shaukatuliah laid special emphasis on the Palestine situation, and 
said that it was the immediate task of all Muslims in India to bring the pressure 
of their opinion to bear on England. The speaker placed constructive plans before 
the audience, such as, adult education, the opening of night schools and the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies. 

The Presidential Address 

After Dr. Shaukat Ansari had read his address, Maulana Ahul Huque Madani 
of Moradabad, President of the Session, spoke. Maulana Madani emphasised the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct responsibility of organising Muslims for 
the protection of their religious and cultural rights, especially their personal law. 
In this connection, he asked for the establishment of courts to be presided over by 
Qazis. He regretted that owing to lack of support in the Central Assembly to Mr. 
Mohd. Ahmed Kazimi’s Divorce Bill, the measure as it had emerged was not as 
effective as it was intended to be. The Maulana feared that this legislation, like the 
Sarda Act, would remain a ‘‘dead letter”. Maulana Madani criticised the Wardiia 
and the Vidya Mandir schemes, chieily on the ground that they had totally ignored 
religious education. As regards a common language and script for the country, he 
deplored the tendency to unnecessarily revive the use of Sanskrit words in the 
“Hindustani” language which was being evolved. While apxmeciating the efforts of 
the Congress High Command to discountenance this tendency, he accused certain 
Oongi-ess Governments of not putting an effective check on it. Proceeding, Maulana 
Madani expressed his uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected that it w’as a device to tighten fore- 
ign control over Indian affairs. It was a great satisfaction to him to find that 
people of ail shades of opinion were one in opposing it. As regards the situation in 
Palestine, Maulana Madani said that Indian Muslims could effectively contribute to 
the solution of this all important problem, only if they first shook off the foreign 
yoke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the policy of the U. P. Government in 
imposing conditions on the public recital of Madhe Sahava by Sunni Muslims. 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed by the conference on the next following days. 
One of them urged uncompromising opposition to the Federal scheme em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisations to offer a joint front against it. 

Fulfilment of the Arab demands for the constitution of Palestine into a self- 
governing State and the complete stoppage of Jewish immigration was urged in 
the next resolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the increasing number of communal riots, 
and appealed to all concerned to adopt all possible measures to put an end to them. 

It further demanded that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to them in certain provinces, the Congress should 
appoint a non-official Committee, including representatives of the Jamiat, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress them, if necessary. 

The Jamiat regretted the non -inclusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan- 
ning Committee appointed by the Congress President and feared that this might 
result in injury to Moslem interests. 

The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaipur and urged tlie uncon 
ditional release of those arrested, 

, finally, a protest was made against the increasing use of Sanskrit words in 
the Hindustani language. The Jamiat . pointed out that this tendency, if not dis 
couraged, would lead to further suspicions among Moslems against the Congress, 


The Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Gonference 

Eighth Session — Khulna— 17th. to 18th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 


Ilindusabha Conference 'wMcii opened afc Kliulna on the ITth. Fehmary 1939, Among 
those who were present on the dais were Dr. B. S. Moonje, Dr. Miss Savitri 
Devi, Dr. Sunifci Kumar Chatteijee, Mr. Makhan I;al Sen, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Eoy Choudhury and the Chairman of the Eeception Committee, Sj. Banldm 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. In the course of his presidential address, Mx. Vinayak 
Da//zoda?- /SaiyarAiar, the President of the session said 

“I hope none of you will expect me to advance any reasons for 
assuming this that it is now clear that our Moslem brethren in India 
do not want to be united into a common nation with Hindus.” Because, said he, 
every day that had passed, every attempt on the part of the Congress to paliate 
them and to give them more and more vantage point had hitherto helped to widen 
the cleavage between the Hindus and Mahomedans. If, for instance, the question of 
language was taken, it was apparent that only 10 years ago or say five years ago 
there was only one language in Bengal. Linguistically Bengal was more united 
than any other province in India. But now attempts w'ere being openly made by 
the Moslem League to the effect that Urdu alone should be the national language 
of India. Attempts were also being made to have history and other text books 
written in half Bengali and half Urdu scripts. It was a curious notion about meet- 
ing languages I Gould there be unity in religion and race unless unity was achieved 
in indinduM life. 

If what was being attempted by the Moslem League in unifying Bengali and 
Urdu would be successful, said Mr. Bavarkar sarcastically, it would be possible for 
a man to appear covering his one leg in trouser and the other in Dhoti. But, said 
he, even a resolution suggesting such national dress was adopted by them and was 
sent forward to the Moslem League he was sure it would not find favour with the 
League which would continue “fighting” until there were trousers for both legs. 
This was simply because the League was, determined to form a nation in India. 
Not a Maulavi or Maulana here and there but a res].)onsible body like the Moslem 
League and a leader like Mr. Jinnali were of the opinion that India was to be 
divided into a Moslem Federated India and a Hindu Federated India. To divide 
the motherland, wondered he, in whose interest they had fought for generations 
and shed their blood. Was it not futile to talk of compromise them after such 
statements had been made ? They, he knew, would never tolerate any such division 
of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation apart from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously, 
politically and provincially. That was the clear thing that the Hindus must take 
it for granted for at least another 100 years to come, 

If the Congress policy continued there would be unity but the result of it 
would be that with the one hand whatever rights the Hindus would wrest from the 
British, they would have to part with them in another hand to the Muslims. The 
Hindus would have to remain merely as helots in the country. 

Was it not a fact, asked Mr, Bavarkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, Sind and even in a province like the U. P. where the Hindus were 
in majority were faring under the Congress Government worse than they did 
before the Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated. Even after following such a 
policy had the Congress succeeded in satisfying the Bluslims more than they did 
25 years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which was trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But^ could he ask at whose cost ? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus ? But even then was it not a 
fact that to-day if the Muslims hated ^ anything most it was the Congress? 
When the Muslims brought accusation, said Mr. Bavarkar, one by one the Bombay 
Government, the 0. P. Government,,. and the Bihar Government issued statements 
trying to prove that they so far it Iny in their power they were friendly with 
the Muslims, -a ^ 
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Tn Bill'll- the Congress Government tried to disprove the Muslim allegations 

tasr.r*L aovmm.S’V».y.“he C<,ns.». ».j 

luAoir tV prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
'ind that they had not done any injustice to the Muslims. That 
Sd not done so ivas no doubt a faet. But Idle Congress being a national 
institution and the Ministers being returned by Hindu votes, did it not follow 
that by beim»' friendly tou^ards the Muslims to such an extent they had been 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anvbodv simply because he belonged to another community. 1*111 x-i 
“ RKini. to the U p. Mr. Savarkar said that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music during Molmrrum festival because it. was 
a mSng affair with the Muslims, no matter whether it was the music, ot 
anv Hindir marriage festival or anything else. Not only that;, even the blowing 
ofconinkeUs haS to be banned-conch-shells which tormed such an. integral 
nart n the Hindu daily household religious ceremony-conch-shells which were 
SS under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung m Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Eemember. .said Mr. Savarkar, he was not 


towards eYenin" tsnamej, xvxi.. toty 

telling all these but the Congress which w'as of opinion that ty HiMu foabha 
was a wmmunal organisation. The most surprising thing was that .^e Congress 
M^irter WM telling all these things as if they were acts of ment. Was this, 
fsked he i? jnstific-atiou oE a national policy? If there was to be no musm 
the mosaue and if prayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should be 
Sf in the waTtbe Hindk -kdhus performed their ‘Samadhi’ by .resorting to 
fmetts aw-a-t from human habitation. Would it be conceded to a Hindu .Sadliii 
if he went to a Bazar and asked all noise and disturbances to be silenced, 
because he was to perform his prayer there? What would the Moslems say 
in renlv to such a request by a Hindu Saclhu? i. * n 

in view of all this, he thought that the Hindu Mahasabha was not at all 
reaiiired to prove the accusation that it was hurling against the Gongiess. Mi. 
Srkar admitted that the Congressmen were honest, they were patriotic but the 
uolicY that they were now pursuing was deteriorating day by day and w^as only 
iSindu and anti-national. On these two points he ^condemned the Congress 
nolicY wished that the Congress would pm up this pollc^^ and 

loonJr they did it the better for all. If the national policy was to be like 
that then L should like the day coming soon when he would urge every 
Hindu to be a bit un-national. So far he was concerned he could say that 
what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. . , , , 

The Hindus proceeding said Mr. Savarkar, were the only people who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking for justice for their own 
community. They were perhaps the only people anxious for saving the lives of ants 
tlSL liTms of their mothers This had been the cpso of the Hindus all 

along. Eefening to the province of Bengal, Mr. Savakar said that he had often 
been asked as to what was the solution of the^ problem brought about in this 

nrovince What was the best way to solve their difficulties? He however knew 

only one way and that way was very simple and he knew it was most effec- 
tive He would like to request his Hindu friends— if they wanted to follow the 
one* wav he could give direction— the way which was most straightforward. 
It was that they must take interest in Hindu politics, they must organise the 
Hindus of the province in a way that they looked to the interest of the Hindus. 
Their only duty would be to try to safeguard the Hindu interest. ^ ^ 

Mr, G. B. Fanth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy of which he had given ample instances, Mr. Fanth wvas 
trying to prove "that his was the policy of a nationalist. If in future they wmre to 
return to the xissembiv a Hindu they must take care to ascertain that that parti- 
cular candidate was ready to defend the Hindu interests. Such a Hindu when 

elected a Minister in the U. P. and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 

Muslim accusers as to their strength, in the province. He would be told that it 
was 13 p. c. of the total population but because they were Muslims they demanded 
14 p. c. of the privileges. In reply to such a demand the Hindu Minister would 
say that his nationalism was somewhat diffiereht from that of the Congress. He had 
been returned to the .Assembly only by Hindu votes and in the circumstances it 
was ten times his duty to safeguard the Just Hindu rights and privileges* 
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Mr. Savarkar then proceeded to discuss the Bannu raids and kidnappings and 
maintained that if there was such a happening in Maharastra under a Hindu minis- 
ter it would be his duty to provide such a condign punishment to the guilty that 
he would never be attempting at touching a Hindu maiden. He referred to the 
case of Miss Elis which happened near Bannu and pointed that the brave Pathans 
of the Frontier since the chastisement meted out to them on that occasion were 
careful in not kidnapping an English woman. What they were sufFering trom at 
the present moment resulted from the mistake committed by them in recording their 
votes wrongly in favour of a candidate who was not pledged to safeguard the Hindu 
interest with courage and boldness. He did not accuse the Congress. The Congress- 
men were undoubtedly patriotic. But patriotism was sometimes nothing but 
madness. If the Congress policy was thus thoroughly wu'ong, the Muslim policy was 
decidedly better. So far as Mr. Savakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the Muslim policy. The average Muslim voters knew that there were two 
electorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
worse in dealing with the Hindus. In at least two provinces they had actually 
what could be termed as Muslim Eaj. 

Mr. A. K* FazM Hiiq, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. He very often delivered muslimised speeches and was trying whenever he 
could do telling openly that he was establishing a Muslim Eaj in the province. He 
would provide 60 per cent of services for the Muslims and would try no matter 
whether it was justifiable or not in improving the Calcutta Municipal Act in his 
own light. The speaker could not but admire him and his boldness. On the other 
hand they had in the Punjab another Muslim who did not conceal in making it known 
that should the occasion come he with his Punjabee soldiers composed of Muslims 
would x^lay the part of Nadir Bhah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
Punjab. His second request to them was that politics must be seen through the pers- 
pective of Hindu and Muslim politics. They were not against Hindu-Muslim unity, 
real and hearty unity and were ready to keep doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did not come they must see their Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constitution was communal no candidate could stand on any 
other ticket but communal. When however they get themselves returned and dia 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed treachery and could be 
termed hypocrits. He could not understand the attitude of the Congress in regard 
to the communal award which was neither acceptance nor rejection. The 
Hindu Mahasabha he maintained was the only national organisation because 
of its uncompromising attitude in not accepting a communal award. 

Concluding Mr. Savaxkiir very frankly dealt with the scheduled castes problems 
in the province""of Bengal and wondered why should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to them should be treated as 'dost.” After all this creation of 
upper and lower caste Hindus, the problem of iintoiichability was due to the fault 
ox the Flindus. There might be differences in private life and mode of living but in 
the public life it must be borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
Banatanist or a liberal that no difference was to exist. 

Once the Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar in conclusion, organised themselves and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who would jealously safeguard Hindu interests 
were returned to the Council and Assembly, once they had been successful in re- 
moving the distrust from the minds of the Namasudras and others, they would be 
able to effect much improvement in the relationship of the Hindus wdth other com- 
munities. Once the Hindu unity was achieved they could march forward and 
achieve absolutely political freedom for their motherland (cheers). 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
COMMOTAE AwABD CONBEMIJED 

The following are the resolutions passed by the Sabha :™ 

**The Conference reiterates its uncompromising hostility towards the 
Communal Award under which the . Hindus of Bengal, though a minority 
community, have received much smaller representation in the legislature than they 
are entitled to, on population, bask and , though they constitute the most advanced 
community in the country and have contributed most to its development through 
their sufferings, their sacrifice, their patriotism, . their education, their spirit and 
enterprise, and their contributions to tjig exchequer, have been deprived of their 
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risjhtf d share in the administration of the Province, This Award, during the 
short period it has been ill operation, has been disastrous in its effect to the 
Hindus of Bengal. , , , ,, « w - ^ 

“The Gonference calls upon the Hindus to carry on a relentless fight against 
the obnodous measure, devised with a subtle design to check the growth of 
Indian Nationalism and particularly to penalise the Hindus for their contribution 
to the struggle for freedom. , 

‘‘This Conference condemms the Congress and the other Hindu members of 
the Legislature elected from the Hindu constituencies in Bengal, who far from 
giving any fight to the award as they were bound to do by their election pledges 
have, through their activities in the legislatures, only helped to strengthen the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 

**This Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of the legislature 
have totally failed to protect the interest of the Hindus even in most vital 
matters.” 

HxjQ Ministry 

“This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Huq Ministry in Bengal, The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
educational and other institutions out of the public exchequer, by depriving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emx3hatic protests against the failure of the 
Government of Bengal to publish the report of enquiry held by the Magistrate of 
Dacca into the various serious allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
: Medical School against the Mahomedan Sui^erintendent of the medical school hostel 
' and also their failure to transfer this man from the post. 

‘^This Conference records its emphatic protest against the various legislative 
measures Government have under contemplation with a view to establish the 
domination of the Mahomedans in the Calcutta University and the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls upon the Hindus to carry on a country-wide agitation 
against them. 

‘‘This Gonference expresses its deep discontent at the inability of the present 
Ministry to take adequate measures to prevent the Mahomedan hooligans from 
oppressing the small Hindu minority, breaking images and attacking their proces- 
sions and committing various other acts of aggression against the Hindus. 

“This Conference, in view of the various activities oi the Huq Ministry, is firm- 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, property and honour 
of the Hindus are in danger under this Ministry and therefore calls upon all 
Hindus to offer united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministry. 

“Whereas the Huq Ministry expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the activities of the 
present Ministry is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus, 
this conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 

Hindu Sangathan 

The resolution on Hindu Sangathan says : “The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Hindu Sangathan awakening the 
consciousness of solidarity among different sections and sub-sections of the Hindus 
has become a matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindus as a nation 
specially in Bengal where the united strength and energy of the branch Hindu Babhas 
should be concentrated towards this and at this crisis. 

“With a view to make the Hindu Sangathan work a real success, this con- 
ference resolves : (a) that serious attempt be made to establish a Dharma-sabha or 
a public temple open to ail Hindus at every village in Bengal, (b) That arrange- 
ments be made to hold Sarbaianin Pujas specially Diirga Pujar Doljatra, Janmastaml 
and bibaratn and that these be organised by all Hindu Sabhas without fail and that 
all Hindus irrespective of caste be allowed to participate in these religious functions 
(c) That adequate attempts be made to. hold prayers, sing hymns, "chant religious 
ballads, convenue Kathakata and Kxrtan and readings from the vedas, uoaiv shads 
Geeta, Ramayana, Mahabharat, Granthasahib, Tripitak and other reludous books 
leg^arly. (d) That a sense of Pride, in being Hindus be awakened 

in the minds of the Hindus by introducing annual celebrations in niemorv of our 
great men, religious reformers and national heroes all over the country, (e) That 
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proper propaganda be carried on to induce tlie Hindu to speak of themselves as 
Hindus only and not by any caste designation, (f) That enconragement be given 
to the introduction of inter-marriage among all castes and sections and sub- sections 
of the Hindus, (g) That adequate measures be taken to protect from social repres- 
sion those Hindus who have contracts inter-marriage, (h) That the remarriage of 
widows be popularised, (i) That right be given to ail Hindus irrespective of castes 
to enter all temples and places of worships to have and to worship the 

deities. ( 3 ) That early marriage be discontinued and steps be taken to make the 
early marriage act effective, (k) That attempts be made to root out dowry 
system from the society and that imneeessary expenses incurred in connection 
with marriage, sradh etc., be curtailed as much as possible. (I) That all bran- 
ches of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha be instnicted to establish gymna- 
siums in every Hllage of this province to introduce lathi and dagger play and to 
hold physical tournaments periodically, (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
drink evil and use of other intoxicants from the Hindu Society, (n) That indi- 
vidually and coliectively adequate steps be taken Wherever the interests or rights of 
the Hindus are effected or assailed, that every Hindu should regard it as his fore- 
most and sacred duty to help the Hindus— -specially women and children when they 
fall into difficulties through mischance as the result of any crime of offence com- 
mitted by others and to come forward to alleviate their sufferings or redress their 
grievances.” ' 

On Suddhi 

The resolution on Suddhi says : — “This conference is of opinion that the recon- 
version of the Hindus who have gone over to other faiths and the conversion of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism are urgently needed in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and dynamic organism and it firmly calls upon all branches of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha to launch vigorous propaganda in this behalf and to see 
that the new comers are w'elcomed in the fold of the Hindu community. 

Moved from the chair “This conference is of opinion that the progress of 
•women in ail spheres of life and their emancipation from all bonds are indispen- 
sably needed for the regeneration of the Hindu society and with this end in view 
resolves : (a) That special efforts be made to remove the Purdah system prevailing 
amongst the women ; (b) that steps be taken to give proper education to the women 
and that special arrangements be made to give them such training as would enable 
them to earn their livelihood ; (c) that opportunities be provided for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bihar Hindu Mahasahha Conference 

Eighth Session— Monghyr — 26th. March 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Monghyr on the 26th. March 1939, under the presidency of vSj. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, In the course of his illuminating address, the President said : — 

The Hindu should now consider their present position pd what 
they should do. It w'as no denying the fact that the nation which lived in glories 
and struck the world with its achievements now fell in bad^ times. Disjointed 
and disunited, they lived on charities of foreigners, in their own motherland. 
Things could not be worse than that. Much had been done and said and many 
institutions grew and fell w'hich attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

The Indian National Congress once stood to protect India from foreign 
aggression and treachery and maintain unity among divergent communities 
ensuring Hindus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
skeleton now existed which encouraged perpetration of atrocities and committal of 
outrages. Congress was manned and managed by Hindus who were no less 
patriotic, hut they now fell in wrong track by complete adherence to Muslim 
vagaries and inconsistencies in policies. Unity could never be achieved with 
begging bowl. If unity was achieve . out of beggary, it would be spurious and 
injurious to Hindus. It was a sad commentary on Hindu politics that though 
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they were in majority in Hinciusthan they relied on other small fragments for the 
country's salvation. If communities failed to accept liiiida sovereignty, let them 
sever connection and dig their own grave. Hindusthan belonged to Hindus and none 
other than the Hindus would rule it. If, of course, others such as Farsis or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged of Hindus 
due to religious and cultural protection, Hindus would not ref iise"^ them. No more 
of self “abregation and self-sacrifices. India was bleeding due to injuries indicted 
by foreign sword. Let Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forces. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of spite for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasabha communal, there 
could be no greater lie. The Mahasabha was neither agitational nor communaL It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany. The Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the entire social, political 
and economic life of Hindu India. It aimed at complete severence from foreign 
rule and looked forward to the establishment of absolute political independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and work with those. 

^‘Can the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for political and religious 
and civic freedom?” enquired Mr. Savar&r. Never, he answered. For long 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill and 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan there was no 
use fox bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticisni that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
Hindu Mahasabha would refuse any ^ longer to surrender their legitimate rights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Nationalism, was doing 
grave injustices to them by overriding other Congress Ministries by their offer 
of over-representation in the Services. Such favours and priviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-negation was nationalism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekadasbi^ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them to tolerate the 
Hindu demands from them. The total surrender of Hindu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Hinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vote next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the coffin of Hinduism. He again advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Mahasabhaites to the Legislatures and form Hindu 
Mahasabha Ministries wherever possible, inciiiding strong organisation at the centre. 
If the communal constitution was to be worked out, let that be done through these 
lines. ‘‘I am proud of being labelled as a commuiialist as I find under the present 
circumstances communalisni was nationalism,” observed Mr. Savarkar. Tiie 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a great magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vein of Hindus of 
different castes and creeds was of the same stock. ‘^Why then, the fight among 
yourselves ? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Bangatiian would 
cure you of your maladies and build new structure of Hindu India. The soil of 
Andamans got sanctified with the last remains of myrtars who laid their lives in 
dream of freedom. Ijove their memories and get inspired. Thousands of 3^ouths 
who kissed gallows in prisons and tainted hanging ropes in crimson for liberating 
Hindusthan from foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting diffcrcnceB 
and work for common cause. You are downright hypocrite, if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacrificing the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. If you condemn Hindus, then condemn others too. Your nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by offer of a Magna Clmrta to them show your 
weak brain and weak heart.” 28 crores of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congress which in the name of nationalism weakened 
the entire Hindu nation and drifted towards total extinction of the Hindus. Hindus 
refused again to remain as helots in their land. The working of the Indian consti- 
tution which was absolutely communal in colour and false pretence of prcachiiv^' 
nationalism by Congress was tragic. The Muslim League as the exponent of 
Muslim thought demanded growth of a Muslim nation in India. Thev demanded 
Muslim federation. In the Punjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule 

Quoting Mr. -Fazlul Huq’s achievement of thrusting Urdu culture and the 
outrageous attempt to strangulate Hindu culture and civilization and similar 
things perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the- Fuhjab, Mr. Bavarkar said, «Let there be 
yet timely end^to peace missions and let there be an end to treacheries. The Congress 
Ministry entirely Muslim in the Frontier cnidd not check the crime of abduction of 
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Hindu girls and arson and loot by the Fatlians. The Congress Ministry in the 
Frontier argued that the free tribes due to sexual and economic hunger looted the 
Hindus. Why not then they looted the Muslims ? They were tied in a common chord 
of religion ? The audience was horrified to hear Mr. Bavarkar when he narrated how 
under Congress rule in Frontier Hindu girls abducted by tribes were treated as 
cattle. One of them escaped. She took shelter in a Muslim house from where 
she was offered to satiate the sexual lust of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
‘shame’.) Continuing Mr. Savarkar attacked Pandit Pant of the United ProTinces 
where according to Congress ministerial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to remain in gloom. No conchshells could be blown. No temple bells could be 
rung. Music was prohibited and civic and religious rights of the Hindus were torn to 
pieces. Paying tributes to Mr. Jinnah being the true representative and custodian of 
Muslim rights, he said that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah, He said that 
granting of excessive rights to the Muslims in United Provinces caused numerous 
riots and such concessions must be for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha would 
undo all wrong perpetrated on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in phantoms 
but realities. He blamed the Hindus for losing chances by leaving the entire power 
at the hands of Congress, The Mahasabha would live in amity with the minorities 
protecting their legitimate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
they deserved. Concluding he asked the Hindus to be watchful and vigilant of 
internal and external dangers and seize every opportunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation for the inauguration of full-fiedged Hindu India. A 
ray of hope was visible in the gloomy sky of Hindusthan as “being a Maratha I 
am amidst you with my message of Bangathan. Days would not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality”. 

Resolutions 

A plea that the resources of the nation should not be frittered away at this 
critical juncture, but should be duly concentrated for making an all-round progress in 
the country was one of the many resolutions passed by the Sabha. 

The meeting referred to the ‘‘uncertainty, highly discouraging for the new 
investments”, which the present policy of the Bihar Government and the avowed 
programma of the Congress had created, and expressed the view that it was as 
much necessary to protect the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguard 
the legitimate interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

The meeting further requested the All-India Hindu Mahasabha to ifface a 
five-fold programme before the country; including the propaganda of Swadeshi and 
boycott of foreign goods, steps for relief of unemployment and the assurance of a 
living wage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The meeting characterised as inconsistent with the principles of democracy, the 
creation of separate electorates and while affirming that, complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the country of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 

The Babha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus. 

The Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Pebsidential Addeess 

The annual session of the Mahakoshal^ Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
at Jubbiilpore on the 4th. June 1939 in a special pandal. Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. F. D. Savarkar presided. 

After the speech of the Reception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conference, Mr. Savarkar, amid loud cheers, made an extempore speech for nearly 
two hours, Mr. Savarkar referred to the wonderful awakening among the Hindu 
masses everywhere. Nationalism, he said, was a virtue, when it was defensive and 
when it tried to uphold the high ideals of freedom and equality but it was a posi- 
tive vice when it was aggressive. Similarly, comunalism was in itself neither 
a virtue nor a vice. But nationalism as preached to-day was a perverse nationalism 
and w'as more communal. The Congress, by working the Harijan ^ programme 
and carrying out the Karachi resolution safeguarding the minorities’ , culture, 
language ana religion, were unconsciously admitting the basis of communalism. 
Nationalism had a limit. The work oithe Hindu Mahasabha was one of life or 
death. The Hindus were determined/to have their rights and civic liberties 
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back aBd if for this they were called commuBalists they did not care. _ Eef erring 
to the Hindus^ hardships in the Congress regime, Mr. Savarkar cited many 
instances when conch-blowing during marriage, music ^ and dholak had been 
stopped to satisfy Muslim demands. If this was nationalism, the communa- 
lism of the Hindu Mahasabha was a hundred times better. ^ The Congress-Miislim 
Mass Contact had raised a conflict inside and outside. Eeferring to Eaikot, Hydera- 
bad and other States. Mr, Savarkar said that the Congress was afraid of Muslim 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Petty Hindu States were tormenter on the 
pretext of ^dmier voices.” The Hindu Maha Sabha believed in ‘huter voices.” 
Mr. Savarkar hoped that like the German, American and_ French nations the 
twenty eight crores of Hindus would have “Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Yedic Dhrama”. 

The Wblcomb Addeess 

Shri Bhyain Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Eeception Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Savarkar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Savarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning patriotism, high ideals and unparalleled sacriflces 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Garibaldi sink into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Savarkar. Shree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious past of the Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the deseendents of that mighty 
Hindu race are so disunited, exploited and sub-divided that to-day we nave 
forgotten and are unable to regain our cultural, religious, political and collective 
rights. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all respects, then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 
our neighbours but will free ourselves from the imperialistic bond. Shri 
Bhargava dwelt at length on the growing unemployment among the Hindu 
youths, their deteriorating physique and suggested that they should stand on their 
own legs and earn their own independent livelihood howsoever humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the day is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into open rebellion. Criticising 
the Congress regime the speaker said that this great organisation has lost all 
confidence of tfie Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. He cited many 
instances when Congress had shown its cowardice, one sidedness and irresponsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order. He said, the 24 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congress blunders. He appealed to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Satyagraha with men and money ana sugges- 
ted that the assembly members elected to the C. P. Assembly on Hindu Sabha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Satyagrahis. He warned the Congress 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes off its dubious 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Shri Bhargava said that we Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandhiji sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth and rights. 

Resolutions— 2nd. day— Jubbnlpur— 5th. June 1939 

The conference passed as many as eight resolutions. They were (1) express- 
ing deep regret over the untimely death of Lala Hardayal and Eaja Saheb Saiigor, (2) 
establishment and organisation of Hindu Volunteer Crops all over India to check 

S 'gression and injustice. I Ms resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Agrawal, the 
indu leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan movement conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and supported by the All India Muslim League which the Hindus 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan from dis-integration. The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Laxmi Prasad Pathak and seconded by Swami 
OMdanand, (4) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not taka any 
action against the Police department in general and many police officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and order efficiently impartially and judiciously ; (5) condem- 
ning the speech delivered by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and other Muslim reactiona- 
ries at Sholapur which was responsible for. the communal outbreak. This was 
moved by Shree F. B, Savarkar, (5) drawing the attention of the Provincial Govern- 
ment that the representation of the Muslims in the services is much more than 
their population demands and urges on the Government that so long as the Muslims 
are not proportionally represented on the services the recruitments should be re- 
served for the Hindus alone, (7) condemnation of the restriction imposed on the 
Hindus by the Congress ministries specially that of Pant ministry in the United 
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Provinces where temple worship, conch blowing, marriage music were banned at many 
places during the last Mohurriim festival and which are enumerated in his secret 
circular. This resolution was seconded in a stirring and pathetic speech by Pandit 
Jyoti Shankar JDixit of the United Provinces Hindu Mahasabha ; (8) supporting the 
social reforms, Harijan uplift, Hindu prachar and widow marriage reforms in the 
Hindu community. 

Shree Veer Savarkar himself moved another resolution eongratulating the 
Hyderabad students on their bold stand for having the civic rights of singing 
Vandemataram unrestricted. In the course of his speech he said that it wms a pity 
that the Congress which fought valiantly against the British for Vandemataram 
and sacrificed several precious lives at the altar of Vandemataram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and cut the very soul of the National song. He informed the 
andience among loud applause and deafening cheers that Arya Samaj and Hindu 
Mahasabha have decided to establish a Vandemataram College at Sholapur with an 
initial cost of two lacs of rupees which have already been promised. He advised 
the Hyderabad students that as long as their language, culture and tradition are not 
honoured and history is mis~represented, such as the Nizam won the battle of Kliurda 
against the Maharattas, they will have to fight and explode the tyranny with their 
avowed determination. He informed that another batch under the leadership of Shri 
Ambikar is going to offer Satyagraha in the Nizam territory on June 9 and 10. 

Shree Savarkar gave his last speech late in the night. His speech was in 
continuation of what he said the prior night. He said that the Hindus can attain 
superiorty, power and position within a short period if they are determined to 
show their strength to the Nizam inspite of all opposition from the Congress and 
other reactionary bodies. The Hindu Mahasabha supports all the demands of the 
Hyderabad Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
and fight for the achievement of the same. He appealed to the Hindus to help the 
Hyderabad cause. If another 10,000 Hindus offer Satyagraha in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion, it will be a matter of days only when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hindus. 

Keferring to the question of gaining power he said that the Hindus can get 
what they want if they stick to one programme for the present. He stated that this 
programme is not a programme of bayonets. It is the programme of votes which 
you can easily follow. It is always a question of determined minority that makes 
the majority in the end rule over the nation. If the Hindus had shown courage 
Hindu Sangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day ^ the Hindu Ministers 
would have attended our conference. It is a pity that the ministries in spite of their 
being a Hindu-vote ministry are not Hindus. So long as we have no political 

f ower these resolutions which we have passed to-day won’t carry any weight. The 
[indu ministers feel that they are Hindus but they are in the grip of the demon 
of nationalism. To-day the Hindus grudge for injustice being done to them, but 
they forget that it is by their own votes that they have to face these hardships. 

He appealed to the Hindus for the time being to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of communalism only if that be the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political and economic uplift. Keep your mind unprejudicecl and 
cast your vote in favour of a true Hindu. Frankly and boldly tell nationalist 
candidates to go to the nationalist community and ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to protect your religion, culture, language and civic rights. If 
you adhere to this programme the day is not far off when we willl have our Hindu 
Sangathanist ministers. They are to safeguard our interests. They are to tell 
Fazliil Huq and Hyat Khan that if your government are not doing justice to the 
Hindus our ministers will take retaliatory measures against ' the Muslims, 
whether it be a district board, municipality or assemblies, try^ to capture them by 
true Hindus. It matters not whether they are Hindu Sabhaites or Jains or Sikhs, 
If we have our ministries we, can open rifie clubs, impart instructions in 
military sciene to the young Hindus for the maintenance of law and order. 
Our ultimate policy will be to achieve independence and for that we will 
try to side that nation in the international struggle who promise us help in the 
achievement of our goal. We are practical men and we have to do our task 
by facing realities. We don’t believe in Congress and Gandhi’s Oharkha because 
we have to fight the industrial nations, with machine-made artifices. Concluding 
he appealed to the Hindus to remember always that we are not exhausted. Wq 
Hindus are determined to fight oui own cause on our own strength. 


The All India Landlords’ Conference 

First Session — Lucknow — 8th. & 9th. April 1939 

Hie All India Landlords’ Conference, wMch is perhaps the first gathering of its 

kind in the history of India, opened in Kaisarbagh Earadari, Lucknow on the 
8th. April 1939 amid glorious scenes. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhang a presided. 
Among those present '"were the Kawab of Ghhatari, Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Setli, 
Kunwar Gurnarain, the Maharajas of Mymensingh and Dumraon, the Eaja of 
Jahangirabad, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya Jagadish Dat Earn Pande, Eai Bahadur 
Kashi Nath, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Eaja of Pya^pur, Mr. Beni Prasad 
Taiidon, Lala Dwarkanath, Eai Eamcharan Agarwala, Eai Gireudra Naraiii, Mr. T. 
0. Goswami, Mr. Prasidh Narain Anand and Kunwar Laxmiraj Singh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunwar 
Qurnarain of measages from a number of distinguished landlords frona difTerent 
provinces expressing regret at inability to be present and expressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kunwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Chhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, .who then read his speech. 

Nawah ChattarFs Welcome Address 

Tf the Government really desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciting tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any unrest, breach of peace or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the Government, said Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Said Khan of Ghattari, chairman of the reception committee. 

‘The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wish to take the law in their own hands and 
instead of taking legal action, when they feel aggrieved, rush to the Ministers and 
seek their direct intervention— which should really be very rare and in special cir- 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Sahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-spiritedness of its zamindars. But very few 
people realized and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and poetry owed a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Dealing with the important loie the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they were the real backbone 
of society and there could not have been, but for their generosity, so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institiitions. 

The Nawab of Chhatari said that thegretost of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural areas. ‘In these davs, 
however, we hear nothing but downiight, condemnation of landlords, he regretted. 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurpers and a diseased 
part of the national body which should be got rid of as soon as possible. 
The Nawab advised the delegates , to pool their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adverse forces and with their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voice effectively. Through this body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views ” of the zamindars of various provinees 
and chalk out a common policy. He wa;rned them to guard against totalitaxiaii 
and individualistic tendencies. Their constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a real interest in every member. 'Hfe hoped that the all-India oi’ganiza- 
tion would give a correct lead ana remarked that unless their associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would npt be able to do any useful work. 

He placed three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly he 
said that since unrest was being created among tenants against zamindars, would 
it not be better for various associations to: interest themselves in those zamindars 
who were having difficulties in their zamindaris and if they found that the 
tenants were in the wrong they should help the zamindar in whatever way possible ? 
Secondly, the zamindars should take a living, interest in all beneficial activities in 
rural areas, like mass education and rural uplift. Thirdly, with a view to maintain 
law and order they should organize themselves so that they may be able to give 
every possible help to the authorities to mmntain peace in the rural areas. The 
anti-zammdar propaganda was the chief cause of the present lack of respect for 
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law and if the Governmeiifc were really solicitous of the well-being of the people 
they should try to restore the position of the zamindars in the areas under their 
control Keferring to the tenancy legislation in the United Provinces, he said that in 
their election programme they had made it clear that they would grant iixity of 
tenure and fair rent to the tenants. They wanted that no enactment should be 
brought on the Statute Book which was likely to make their position impossible. 
In spite of their protests, he continued, the bill had been framed in a way that 
it was likely to give a rich crop of litigation. The attitude of the Government 
towards the rights of the zamindars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 
these rights for ages and no Government ever challenged these rights. As for the 
basis of rent, the Government formula for it was still very defective and 
impracticable. This question is economic and should be dealt as such. Poiiiical 
considerations should not be allowed to play any part in fixing the basis of rent 
if it was genuinely the intention of the Government to do justice to all the parties 
concerned. Ecferring to the realisation of rent, he said that he could not understand why 
the Government should hesitate to provide a section to eject the tenant immediately 
if he does not pay his rent. One of the salient features of the tenancy Bill, said 
the Hawab was that it makes cultivation on large scale impossible. After the 
last war other countries have encouraged farming on larger scale with modern 
methods, but in this province no zamindar would in future be allowed to 
acquire land even on compensation, a policy which in the long run would prove 
harmful to their national wealth 

Nawab Yusufs Speech 

The Nawab of Ohhatari having concluded his speech, Nawab S'ar Muhavimad 
proposed that the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga be elected president. In 
his speech he said that they had gathered because they were passing through a 
crisis. They found that the Congress Governments were not taking a generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non -Congress provinces 
like Bengal was also not satisfactoiy. The Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community but he regretted to find that the Governments in 
various provinces had begun to think in terms of dictatorship. Their attitude was 
most undemocratic. They w^ere degenerating to autocracy or even communism, 
socialism, fascism and so forth. That was the general situation. They found 
general dissatisfaction. They had reached a stage where there would be a class 
war. All hopes of unity and solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shattered. In such an atmosphere, Nawab Yusuf added, it was 
obvious that they must all be united. They must organize and be prepared to raise 
their voices effectively from every corner of the country to express their grievances 
and assert their voices against the atrocities that were perpetrated in the name of 
democracy, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quarrel 
was not with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Eussia, Germany or 
Italy it was obvious that the economic condition of the people could only be 
improved by tenants and zamindar s, labour and capital working together in 
cooperation. Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. He said that they could not find a better man to preside. Though 
young in years he bore a wise head over his shoulders endowed with a large out- 
look and a keen intelligence. He had got all these qualities which made one a 
leader. He was the right man to guide their deliberations. 

Eat Eajeshwar Bali, seconding^ the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of Darbhanga to the cause of landlords were wellknown and the present 
Maharajadhiraj had followed the old traditions of the house and it was only meet 
and proper that when they were meeting to-day at such a critical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to gnide their deliberations* 
The speaker was confident that under his leadership the work of the conference 
would be successful and under his leadership they would be able to do something 
which would save landlords. The Maharajadliiraj was then installed amidst applause 
in the presidential chair under a golden canopy by the Nawab of Chhataii who 
garlanded him, 

Maharaja Darbhanga’s Presidential Address 

The Maharaja of Barhhanga then delivered the following presidential address 

T am sure I am expressing the filings of , my own and all of you present here 
when I say that wo are profoundly .grateM ..to. the reception committee for all that 
they have done to convene the coniereneel'and make us comfortable. They have 
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made the best possible endeavour to see that the landholders of almost all the pro- 
vinces of India arc adequately represented in this gathering and to enable ns to 
transact our business methodically. I have no doubt that on the conclusion of the 
labours of the conference, they will have the satisfaction of having done something 
which may prove to be a landmark in the history of the landed interests in this 
coiintry. , , 

I am afraid I cannot describe in words what I feel on being called upon 
by you to preside over this conference. The trust and confidence wdiich you have 
dkdded to repose in me, I greatly value. The responsibilities and obligations you 
have thrust on me are overwhelming, and believe me when I say that I would have 
found it impossible to shoulder them, had I not been assured of your unstinted 
support in the discharge of my duties. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

‘On the occasion o the Oudh Zamindars' Conference held here— at Lucknow— 
in May, 1938, I had indicated that the time was fast approaching when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landholders so that we might, whenever necessary, 
take ioint action in matters concerning the entire body of landlords. Since then 
the idea has been gathering support and I have been receiving numerous enquiries 
about it. It took some shape in December last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my friends— all prominent landlords who had come to Darblianga from 
various provinces to consider the desirability of convening an All India Conference 
for planning our action with respect to matters concerning the landholders in 
general. Under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Mymensingh, they unani- 
mously decided that a conference of the landholders of ail the provinces of India 
be held at Lucknow to inaugurate the All India Federation of Landholders, and 
as a result of that decision, we have met here to-day. 

It is sometimes argued— and with a good deal of force—that questions affecting 
land being provincial subjects under the new constitution, it will serve no useful 
purpose to have an all-India organisation of landholders. This argument, if accepted, 
cuts at the very root of the idea with which we have assembled here. The generally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as expressed to me during the last few 
months, is that we need an all-India organisation to co-ordinate our activities, to 
present a united front and to counteract mischiefs that have their origin in organi- 
sations of all-India character and, in certain cases, of international character. I admit 
that so far as laws are concerned, we shall have to go to our provinces for the settle- 
ment of the issues. But that is not all. The time has come when the landholders 
themselves have to change their outlook and determine on a reorientation of their 
policy and programme of work in view of the changed condition of things, if 
they are to exist as a class. 

The world itself is shaking to-day with the struggles of the forces between 
the “haves” and “have-nots.” Germany, Italy and Japan are making frantic 
efforts to find an outlet of their population and trade. Great Britain, France, 
America, not to speak of other world-powers, who are content with what they 
have, are struggling hard to consolidate their position and keep what they possess. 
The war clouds are rumbling, weaker States are trembling and no body knows 
what the world situation will be tomorrow. A man of “Peace,” however, tries to 
adjust things and avert human suffering as far as possible. 

Friencls, the news of the complications created in the international situation 
by the invasion of Albania by Italy prompts one to digress for a moment to 
make it plain to the world that, in the event of the dictators forcing a war on 
Britain , and imperilling the empire within which there is such a vast scope for self- 
assertion and self-determination and such a great potentiality for eollcetive 
security, the Indian landlords, notwithstanding their differences with his Majesty's 
Government on various constitutional matters, will unreservedly place their entire 
resources, ho^Yever feeble and inadequate they may be, at the disposal of their 
Sovereign for the defence of their country and the preservation of the honour of 
their empire. We are anxiously awaiting the future developments. 

We can find a counterpart of this world movement in perhaps almost every 
country which is not suppressed b;y dictatorial fiats backed by brute force Wiiy 
should the capitalists rule Great Britain, France, or America ? Have the working 
classes who toil to produce national wealth no place under the sun ? Questions 
like these very often crop up in their dealing with national problems. Here, again, 
^ to adjust things and avert human sufiering as far as possiMe. 

. ^ If ^ dismayed if the echo of this world-wide jargon is heard even 

in India, ihis is not an industrial country of any importance. It is predominantly 
an agiicultural country and has been iot centuries systematised by the introduction 
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of landlordisiia. Naturally the eyes of all who want to destroy capitalism have 
turned first to the landlords. If the present movement is allowed to grow uncheck- 
ed, it is bound to affect all those who have vested interests. Landlordism is only a 
buffer—and I should think a strong buffer— in this country for the cmutalist class 
and once that is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one fi^>swoop take 
away the rest. ' , 

But will the country be happier or more prosperous by the destruction of 
landlords or other capitalists ? My answer is an emphatic Look at Eussia. 

The communists there wLo have for nearly tivo decades been trying to stir up the 
world class w*ar have reversed their strategy and are now seeking to" avoid a woiid- 
w^ar. They have had experience of and have seen polities in a realistic man- 

ner so as to appreciate that after all the prophecies of Marxizm may not necessarily 
come true. The reaction to their doctrine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
hasprobablybeentheireye-opener. :; 

We must, howeveiv recognise that we cannot stand aloof from the factors 
governing the tendencies of the new world in which we find ourselves. We shall 
have to forget that we are just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo- 
cracy is too powerful for that, specially as we are aspiring for national solidarity 
and national freedom. We must think how best w^e can fit ourselves in the general 
scheme of nationar regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us ; it is a challenge to 
our leadership of the rural India. The question which w’’e shall have to ask our- 
selves is “shall we pick up the gauntlet ?” If our answer be in the negative, it is 
better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 

If in the affirmative, then I would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 
villagers, think in terms of their welfare and make them feel that your interest is 
not antagonistic to theirs. 

After all, what do we take from our tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 
they get from our land. Are w^e then their exploiters, or their exploiters are those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afraid, not only 
our tenants but we ourselves have been victims of this economic exploitation and 
it is high time that we co-operate with them and attempt to check the enormous 
drain of our resources. 

I always consider that a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 
of a spurious character, and so long as it persists it does incalculable harm to the 
country in general. I would like the landlords to consider what they get from 
their tenants and the tenants to consider what proportion of the value of the 
yield from the land they give to their landlords ? What amount do they spend 
in law courts ? What amount they respectively pay to the traders ? and such 
other allied questions. I would also like, to tell them to think for themselves whether 
it is in their interests to come together and be happier or to drift apart and reap 
the consequences. We must think of agriculture as an industry in wffiich the land- 
owners and the tenants are capitalists , charged with ^ their universally recognised 
duty towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight between them will mean 
the inevitable collapse of the industry itself. On the other hand, if the landlords 
and tenants can combine to control the trade, commerce and industry of raw pro- 
ducts they will, I am sure, wield tremendous influence in the country side. Is this 
not an ideal noble enough to strive for ? 

Now there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaries. V7hat does that 
mean ? The State takes the place , of landlords. The tenants will have to pay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But will that make any appreciable differ- : 

ence in the average income of the people ? Where will the process of equitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour end ? Wbat, about the lawyers, priests, traders 
and professional men who live on the people gt: large. How will the new order of ^ 

things react on them ? Will not that mean a collapse of the present day economic i; 

structure ? Will it not land the country, intq an uncertain future ? We should 
pause to consider. ■' 'v.-L ' ' : ' 1 

Thus you will see that there is no "substance in the oft-repeated cry that land- 
lordism has broken down. In the chafigbd circximstances of the country the out- 
look of landlordism cannot be thi same : as before. But with the outlook which I ^ 

have stressed as necessary we can Iteep landlordism as a permanent factor in the j 

national regeneration of this great, imporlant and hopeful thing | 

is the nature of the system hxtd .pwWdh- thd landlordism will be„ transmuting f 
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itself. TMs development can be hastened by the direct drive of leadership which 
I have already alluded to. 

I am aware of the fact that ever since the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an ugly turn and have spread throughout the 
country^ They are usually aggravated by those irresponsible elements VvLo take 
delight in Miing in troubled waters. But this cloud too has a silver lining. Most 
of those who are in power in the Congress organisation wbicli runs the 
government of seven provinces want adjustment and peace. We may have our 
differences with them in matters of detail, but so far as the general policy is con- 
cerned we cannot have any disagreement. “We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. "We w^aiit peace because only then can we develop our strength. 
For a minority interest like ours it is only desperation that can drive us to fight and I 
have reasons to believe that so long as the group following the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi rules in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 
check we shall not have to take that extreme step. Nevertheless w^e feel that 
many provincial governments are showing very great weakness in dealing with 
the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar ^s land, loot, terrorism and murder 
are matters of almost every day occurrence. These .atrocities are misnamed as 
‘Kisan Satyagrahab These must be stopped at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, specially those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is bound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing phase and ^ the moment we are able to 
help our tenants to improve their economic condition these agitators will find 
their occupation gone. Alongside with it I must also appeal to those who 
guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate steps 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian situation. I am convinced 
that an honourable compromise between the contending parties can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is the foundation of a national Government can 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or suppression. When I say this 
I am not oblivious of the fact that just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with nothing short of the total abolition of'~ the 
zemindaries, there arc in our organisation too persons who are strongly of opinion , 
that they must continue as before and if needs be, to lay down their lives to protect 
their rights and privileges. In my opinion this school of thought is as injurious 
to the interest of the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play either of 
these will plunge the country in bloody strife, ruin agriculture and hopelessly 
retard the moral and material progress of the country. If we look at the problem 
Avith a view to establish peace in the country and promote its welfare and adjust 
our differences accordingly, I feel sure that an honourable compromise is not 
difficult. 

Brethren, I have always been stressing the point that Ave cannot do anything 
unless we close up our own ranks and develop our strength. I , repeat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be effective,' Ave must link together 
every landlord from one end to another in a single chain. That is the ’main 
purpose of our meeting today. Wc expect our brother landlords to join us not by 
passing pious resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a S})irit of mutual 
service. Individual attention to the needs and difficulties of landiiolders by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of Avork by our 
provincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
the policy fco be pursued by the landlords are necessary, if Ave want our organisa- 
tion to make itself felt. I feel that we should haA’-e in each provincial organisa- 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our day to 
day problem, a propaganda section to inform all concerned Avhat ayc are doing 
and Avhy and a third section to keep close supervision OA^^er district organisations 
which Avill more of less consist of filed workers. The utility and success of an 
All-India organisation Avill largely depend upon the strength of our provincial 
organisations, and Ave must leave no stone unturned to see that in the provinces 
in which there are more organisations of landlords than one, on account of 
A^arying local conditions, they should work in complete harmony under the 
All-India body Avhich we are going to set up. 

In my address at Darbhanga, I had drawn the attention of my brother 
landlords to the mischievous attempts that are being made to divide our ranks by 
pitting the landlords Avith small income against those Avith comparatively larger 
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income and pointed out that such a dismemberment of our ranks would lead 
the entire class of landlords to their doom. I admit that they are differ- 
ently situated, but the fact remains that the one cannot replace tlie other. Within 
the landholders’ organisation, they have different functions to perform, and it is 
only by their joint efforts that our organisation can hope to achieve its object. They 
must supplement each other and each must see that the other is justly and fairly 
treated and is able to survive the onslaughts made on him. “Gne for All and All 
for One” should be our watch- word. I trust that every provincial organisation will 
pay special attention to this vital question and bring about complete cohesion 
amongst the various grades of landholders. 

vSide by side with organising ourselves, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the landlords are in a numerical minority in the country and can not exist by 
themselves. They must in order to play an effective role in the political life of the 
nation coalesce with such other groups or parties whose aims and objects are in 
common with ours. But the usefulness and value of such a coalition can be deter- 
mined only by the measure of the inherent strength which our organisation gathers : 
and it is for this very reason that I appeal to the landholders to be one in mind 
and spirit. 

Triends, I have indicated what I consider to be the best line which the landlords 
should adopt at the present juncture. We must always remember that we are the 
children of the soil and though differently situated from our brethren belonging to 
the other classes, have as much duties and obligations towards our mother-country 
as any body else. Ail that w^e have to consider here is how we can help our country 
to occupy a position of honour in this world. That can be the only justification of 
our existence. We want our class to exist because we believe that its existence will 
contribute towards the country’s prosperity and thus its destruction would plunge 
us all into chaos and disorder. We maintain that we have as much right to exist 
as any other class that is in existence today by reason of the long process of 
evolution. We have met here to demonstrate that w’^e are not going to recede from 
the field of action. We are alive to the needs of the situation and we are prepared 
to play our part honourably and well. Let us now get to the business before us and 
with heart within and God overhead, determine wbat we should do and how. May 
we walk boldly and wisely in the light we have and get what we desire,’ 

Nawab Farroqi’s Speech 

Addressing the conference JSfawab Sir K, G. M, Farroqi^ ex-Minister, Bengal, 
severely condemned ‘the mad orgies of rank communalism both among Hindus and 
Muslims who are spreading the virus of religious fanaticism and class hatred among 
the unlettered and inflammable masses in the country.’ He dwelt at length on the 
prominent part played by landholders in political, social and industrial organisation 
of the land. Landholders did not merely collect revenue for dominance of powers 
but also gave protection to the tenants under their care against revolutions fi-oni 
within and aggressions from without. They were above all bigotry, communalism 
and narrow sectarianism. Proceeding he said that the manifold rights which the 
landholders formerly enjoyed in the discharge of their duties to the people under 
their care were by legislation after legislation taken away until they were now 
reduced rather to the humble position of mere bailiffs or collectors of rent* He 
was confident that if the landholders successfully tackled the cultivators’ prob- 
lems, namely, raised their agricultural credit and afforded facilities for marketing 
their produce in order they might get full value, they could at once 
effect substantial improvement in their condition and regain their confidence 
and goodwill and there w'ould be ease in the collection of rent. 

He regretted that no advantage had been taken of the offer made by the 
directors of the Eeserve Bank to all soundly managed banks and even to 
all reliable bankers for acting as their agents for supplying credit to cultivators 
and advised the audience to follow the lead given by the Viceroy regarding 

agricultural marketing at the conference , of provincial ministers. He 

hoped that the proposed Indian Agricultural and Commercial Syndicate 

would save the cultivators from the exploitation of greedy and unscrupulous 

middlemen, mahajans and sahukars and help small artisans like w^eavers by 
supply of materials at the cheapest . rates and find a market for them. 
Concluding, he said that it was time the landholders of India had girded up 
their loins and organised themselves for the protection and prosperity of themselves 
and the tenants which alone would enable them to keep abreast of the times. 
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Eoemation of Committees 

Baja Malieshwar Dayal Seth proposed the formation of a constitution 
committee representative of the delegates of the different provinces and also 
of a subjects committee and while the delegates selected representatives for 
these committees. 

Eaja Moheshwar Dayal Seth next announced the formation of a committee 
to draft a constitution for the All-India Landlords’ Federation which -would 
be considered on the next day. The committee consists of Eaja Basdeo of .Kollengode ; 
Mr. C. S. Eanga Aiyar from Madras ; Mr. P. D. Powar and Mr. xlkliaji 
from the Central Provinces ; Mr. T. S. Karwade and Major Udaya Singh from 
Bombay ; Mr. T. 0. Goswami and Sir K. O. M. Farroqi from Bengal ; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and Eaja Bisheswar Dayal Seth from U. P. ; Mr. 
Goswami Shivcharaii Das and the hon. Eai Bahadur Eamsaran Das from the 

Punjab ; the Eaja of Madhupur and the Eaja of Sarangi from Orissa and 

Shah Masood Ahmad and Mr. Kashinath Sinha from Bihar. 

Proceedings & Resolutions — 2nd, Day — Lucknow— '9th. April 1939 
Committee of Dnderstandikg 

That a representative Committee of twenty-five members be formed with, 

authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-India Landholders’ Federation for 
an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the Provincial 
Governments regarding the present-day problems affecting the welfare of the 
landholders and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the open session on 
the next day, the 9th. April. 

The resolution strengthens the hands of the Chattari group in the U. P. 
which tried for a compromise with the Congress High Command on the 

tenancy legislation. Before draft resolutions were taken up for discussion, a 

number of speeches were delivered at the Conference by representatives of 

various provinces on the general condition of landlords, 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day %vere faced 
with different problems in different provinces but with a common denominator. 
In Bengal they witnessed a riot of legislation. The Bengal Tenancy legislation 
did good to none. He described the Moneylenders Bill as pernicious legislation 
which would destroy rural credit” It was essential for them to organise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate with some authority with the Government 
and political parties. He suggested that they should allow provincial organisa- 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the welfare of 

others, and whose only means of existence was to create and foment trouble. 

He owed unalterable allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Even the Congress 
itself was against disruptive tendencies. He appealed to the Conference, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the common people of India, to do their very 
best to improve the country, its agriculture and the lot of the agriculturist. 
The economic prosperity of the country should be the aim of those wdio 
claimed to be natural leaders of the people. He advised them not to have a 
Landlords’ Party, but to identify themselves Avith others, and work for the uplift 
of the masses. 

The Thakore Baheh of Kervada (Bombay) said that most zemindars’ organisa- 
tions were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenancy Bill and the tax on 
agricultural income, had come as an effective tall twister. The “steam roller” of the 
Congress Government’s legislation was pursuing its pre-determined course, mth only 
a courteous bow ‘To our bitter cries of anguish and fright.” 

The Thakore Saheb suggested that the attention of the Governors, the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India be drawn to Sections 177, 299 and 300 of the 
Government of India Act, and to the Instructions in Avhich the interests of the 
zemindars, Avho were a minority, were sought to be safeguarded. They should take 
early steps, the Thakore Saheb said, to prevent the passing of expropriatory and 
hasty measures. He also proposed , sending a memorial and waiting in a deputation 
on the Viceroy, and if need be on the Secretai-y of State for India. 

Mr. A, 6r, Krishna Rao (Madras) said, that the zemindars never wanted to 
obstruct the progress of the country, and it was Avrong to imagine that they be- 
lieved in stagnation or that they did not want amelioration of the down-trodden. To 
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lay the blame for the present condition of the masses at the door of the landlords was 
unjust. It was wrong to suggest that the zemindar would crush the tenant 

for Ills own benefit. Governments might come and Governments might go, but 
the zemindars and tenants would have to live together. He regretted hasty legislation 
passed by the Congress Governments, who ere hustled against their own inclina- 
tions, because of the demand for the carrying out of their election pledges. He 
thought, that if the Government came to an agreement with the other interests, the 
measures would not be of such an espropriatory nature. 

Mr. M. G, Chitnavis (Nagpur), declared that the landholders were not opposed 
to the tenants’ interests, but must oppose legislation -which aimed at their * own 
extermination. He referred to the legislatiwe injustice being done to the zemindars 
in 0. P. 

Mr. Chandreshwara Pmsnd Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 

Assem))ly, said that the changed circu ms tanGes had a-wakened them. He advised the 
landholders to adopt methods similar: to those whereby their forefathers had secured 
to them their present comforts. He advised his audience to turn the idea out of 
their minds that the British Govern meni would come to their aid. They should 
take a full pa,rt in the struggle for their rights in conjunction with other parties in 
the coiintry. They should take the foremost part in the fight for the country's free- 
dom and also fight out the adversary who attacked them. 

The conference next proceeded to consider resolutions as Raja Makeshwar 
Dayal Seth announced that the delegates of other provinces did not desire to 
say anything. 

18 Pence Eatio Detrimental 

The hon. Eai Bahadur Bam Saram Das of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the opinion that the present rate of 18 pence exchange ratio had proved 
detrimental to the best interests of India, particularly of the agriculturists, and 
strongly urged its reyision.The mover pointed out that the zamindars realized that 
the present "exchange ratio had done them a great harm. A deputation of landholders 
had waited on the 'Viceroy under the leadership of the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga in that connection. He was afraid that in case the _ ratio was not revised 
the Government would have to fail on the system of bounties and restrict 
imports. Even the exporting countries would not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expected. 

Shah Masood Ahmad seconded the. resolution. 

Mr. Anand Prasad Bliarma of Mahakoshal moved an amendment sugges- 
ting that the linking of the Indian currency with the British currency had also 
proved detrimental to the interests of India, and desiring that the old ratio of 14 
pence should be established. 

The amendment w^as rejected and the main resolution passed. 

Checking of Communism 

The Baja Saheb oj Tirtva moved the following resolution : — 

“This conference is of the opinion that the spread of communistic principles 
is destructive of the peace, prosperity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to counterct and check such |:rapaganda by all legitimate means, and with that 
end in vie-w to take and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
who believe in an ordered progress of the country. 

Moving the resolution the Raja of Tirwa remarked that communism affected 
the general and social order of a people. They were aware of the conditions in 
question which had adopted those principles. He desired that they should cooperate 
with all such bodies which were opposed to communism not because it was 
against the zamindars but because communism was a menace to the whole society. 
They should consider that it was their religion to combine in checking such things. 
It was, therefore, necessary to have a.Bangathan of Zamindars. Here tlie passing of 
resolutions was not enough. 

The Eaja of Tirwa in passing refeiTed to the manner in which the XJ. P. 
Tenancy Bill was being passed. Every member was not given an opportunity to 
move amendments but threats were given that it should be passed by April 6. 
He hoped that on return to their respective provinces the zamindars -would take 
steps to organize fully. - . 

Seconding the resolution Mr.* Birendra rW^ Chaudhart remarked that 
communism and socialism was a menance to the country’s peace. Instead of unity 
they were threatened with a. clasa G,, , .. \ /' ' 
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Khan, Sahib Qatnar AU o£ Bihar desired that in addition to coimteraeting 
commiuiii^tic priaciples i;lioy should also cheek one more party had come 

into being- and the members of which clad in Khadi and baudhi caps created 
differences*^ between the ztmiindars and tenants. ' , 

The resohition was supported by Messrs. Earn Nandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prassad Aganval and accepted. 

Constitution OF THE Conference 

The Conference nest proceeded with the consideration of the constitution of the 
All-'.India Landholders’ Federation as drafted by the sub-committee appointed 
yes terdav bv the conference. 

The kaharaja of Myrnensingh moved that the constitution drafted by the 
sub-conimittee be adopted. J'-Ioving the resolution he remarked that the relations 
between the landlords and tenants were interallied and both ’were dependent on 
one another. The potentialities of the order of zamindars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves felt. The Maharaja nest read the 
(Iraft coristitutibn and moved for its acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the president be authorized to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a ])rovisioual committee consisting of persons chosen by the president. 

The Raja Sahib of Kollengode, seconding the proposal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholders of India. They 
were not meeting there a day too early and he felt that the federation of that kind 
should have been formed long ago. Even the ruling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The Muslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress wdeklecl induence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even w’ork men had got an all -India association. It wms tragic that zamindars 
should lag behind. It was on that account that their interests wore in danger in 
various provinces. No other community was so affected by legislatures in different 
provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving measures for joint action. 

Namah Sir Muhammad Yusuf, supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the landholders’ federation scheme. The main object of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in provinces and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of them. He em})liasized 
that the working committee which the federation would have would not be a 
dictating body. The imiti should not entertain any such fear. It -would be an 
autonomous body. The function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It -^vas obvious that the scheme ’was 
drafted within a very short space of time and, therefore, there might be defects in 
it but on the whole it w’-as a scheme which should be acceptable to the conference. 

Eaja Maheswar Dayal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; and that he knew that 
for the first time such a constitution was drafted, rather in hurry, and it might be 
full of defects, but even then he would strongly recommend that the conference 
should adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter of formality that it had been 
put up before the open conference. Having unanimously appointed the constitution 
sub-cornraittce and that committee having brought out a draft unaiiimousiy, it 
should be a mere formality for the conference to accept that draft. What wms im- 
portant was not the w’ordings of the constitution but how to work it. The second 
vjoint lie emphasized was they had to conclude the deliberations of the conference 
by that evening but if amendments after amendments were moved they mi<^-ht have 
to sit for days and yet the draft might foe incomplete. He, therefore, very^^stromdy 
recommended that they should accept it, knowing that it was capable of improve- 
ment and was full of defects, because that was adopted unanimously by the sub- 
committee, wdiich had been unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the draft constitution , the association to be formed would be 
called All-India Laudlorders’ Federation and its aims and objects would foe (a) to 
promote cooperation between landlords and. tenants and improve the economic con- 
dition of the country through the deveionment , of agriculture by their united efforts’ 
ib) to secure m every scheme of responsible government adequate and effective safe- 
guards tor the landholders of India; (c) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all 
parties to promote prosperty in the counkyside and friendly relations between the 
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various communities ; (cl) to promote inter-communal Jiarmony tLrougliout the coun- 
try and (e) to tender advice and to coordinate the activities of the various units of 
the Federation in the provinces. 

Mr. Beni Pamd Tandon (Allahabad) moved an amendment for the substitu- 
tion of the following as objects of the association:— 

(a) To arouse national consciousness among the landlords so that they make 
take their proper share in the struggle for political and economic freedom of the 
community and the country ; (b) to promote healthy and closer cooperation between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour ; (c) to promote rural develop- 
ment; (d) to safeguard the rights and interests of the landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the country 
and (f) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all parties to promote prosperity in the 
country-side and friendly relations between the various communities. 

Mr. Tan don, moving the amendment, emphasized the need of national cons- 
ciousness if zamindars wvanted promotion of the country’s welfare. 

Raja Mahesiuar Dayal Seth appealed to the conference to accept the constitution 
as it was drafted by the constitution sub committee. He suggested that the president 
might take the sense of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing the proceedings. He thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any discussion. 

A delegate thought that it was too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as an amendment had already been moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendments (which numbered 15) should be taken up or the cons- 
titution should be passed as it was, the same delegate remarked that the delegates 
had come from long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti- 
tution and so they should not be gagged. 

The President remarked that he did not want to stop anybody from participa- 
ting in the discussions but he wanted to take the sense of the house on the proposal 
made by the Raja of Kotra and he proceeded to take votes. The voting appearing 
to be very close he directed counting which resulted in 84 voting for the Raja of 
Kotra’s motion that the constitution should be x->nssed without considering amend- 
ments, 71 voting against it. Mr. Prasidh Narain Anad then demanded a division 
when voting was recorded on the lobby system. 

While the votes were being recorded the Raja of Kotra declared that he never 
intended that the amendments should not be considered. What he wanted was that 
they should not be discussed at the conference for want of time and he amended 
his motion by adding that the amendments should be referred to the constitution 
sub-committee of the coiifcrence. The division resulted in 175 voting for the Raja 
of Kotra’s motion ajid 94 against it. Accordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee was passed without discussion and the amendments received were 
referred to the sub-committee. 

Election of the Pebsident 

The next resolution on the agenda was that the- Mahajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
should be elected as president of the All-India Landholders’ Federation. During 
the consideration of this resolution the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga withdrew 
from the presidential chair and Raja Bahadur of Kasmanda took the chair. The 
resolution was proved by Nawah Sahib of Ohhatari, who remarked that the Maharaja- 
dhiraja’s activities in the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
fitness of things that they should elect him unanimously as the first president of 
the All-India Landholders’ Federation. The resolution was seconded by the hon. 
Lala Ram Baran Das and supported by Raja Sahib of Kollengode, Nawab Sir 
K, G. M. Farooqui, the Raja Sahib of Tirwa and the Raja Sahib of Parikud, 
all of whom paid brilliant tributes to the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga for his 
signal services to the landlords. 

After the resolution was passed the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 

Federation’s Pledge 

Mr,^ C. S. Rang a Iyer next moved the following resolution 

‘This conference hereby resolves that every member of the All-India Landhol- 
ders’ Federation pledges himself to carry out/its resolutions in a spirit of service 
and sacrifice presenting a united front bearing in mind the prestige and dignity of 
the order of the landholders without allowing . personal feelings to interfere with 
tire discharge of their public duties ,ahd Tesponsibilities.’ 

51 
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In the coarse of his spirited speech in wMch the Congress Government came 
under a goo.i deal of bitter criticism, Blr. Eanga Iyer said that they found in 
that gxea^ country a great political upheaval. They also found that powerful 
or'Uiiuzations had come into existence and they found that they became powerful 
only through service and sacrifice. Service and sacrifice, as was pointed out by 
the" president in his address, was not a monopoly and must not be a monopoly 
of one particular group in that country. The time had come, the speaker said, 
that the landlords must keep abreast with the current movements of all the 
tvpes. There was in that country a powerful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only way of making rich people poor and 
not of makins: poor people rich. Here he referred to the Baradari incident and 
the assault on Sir J. P. Srivastava and condemend the attitude of the Premier 
of the Congress Government in that connection, Mr. Eanga Iyer wanted the 

landlords to be united because the Congerss, he said, was playing the dirty game 
of divide and rule. He did not want the Congress Governments to walk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it walked into the footsteps of despots 
it was for the landlords to unfurl the flag of democracy. The landholders 
must unite in the presence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Ranga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
outhouse of Russia. India must be Hindusthan and standing upon her own 

personality and character, she could offer a most successful fight to the new 
despotic forces. 

The resolution was passed after it was seconded by Mr. D, K, Lahiri 

Ohaiidhari and supported by Thakur Sheomangal Singh, 

Ageakian Settlement 

Major Baja Burga Narayan Singh of Tirwa moved the following 

resolution ^ . 

""This conference resolves that the All-India Landholders’ Federation Committee 
shall ap]}oint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to coopt 10 members 
from the Province concerned with the president^ of the Working Committee ^ as 
its Chairman to examine all questions affecting the landlords of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems necessary.’’ 

Moving the resolution the Raja Sahib of Tinva said that ^ the proposed 
sub-committee could visit provinces and, if necessary, even districts, to ^make 
enquiries, negotiate with Government and take other steps for the settlement of the 
problems which would be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not want to 
deny to the tenants their legitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
was about 40 years ago. Reforms were needed but they did not want reforms which 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and tenants and yield benefit to a third 
party. He asserted that the tenancy legislation of his province was such that it 
wouid involve the zemindars and tenants in a class war and litigation. 

Lt,-Col, Kumar Shamsher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Buheshwar Prasad Varma moved an amendment suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso— ‘Provided that adequate representation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindars paying less than Rs. 5,000 as land 
re%^eniie.’ He remarked that there was a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, therefore, there should be a provision for an adequate representation 
of the forjper without which there was the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee, Mr. Anand Prasad kgarwal, seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the smaller, zamindars w^ere faced with the greatest 
dilhculties and, therefore, their presence in such a sub-committee was essential. The 
Baja of Tirwa, the mover, accepted the amendment. Baja Mahesktoar Bayal 
Seth of Kotra opposed the resolution. He said that the resolution was not so simple 
as it appeared to be. They must understand fully its significance before making up 
their mind. What it meant was that the All-India Federation, formed that clay, 
should appoint a committee wtoh should decide the fate of the landlords of a 
particular pi’ovinee.^ As a _ concrete: illustration he referred to the tenancy 
legislation of the United Provinces. He said that if the resolution under discussion 
took a definite shape, it would mean that the committee to be appointed uncler it 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into a settlement about 
the tenancy matters with the Congress Goveniifient, A^re we to impose on the 
zaramdar community a settlement ■ without , taking their opinion ?’ he asked. He 
submitted that no central constitution .would interfere with provincial units in 
matters concerning a province. They must leave to, provincial organizations to 
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decide about provincial matters. Provincial matters sbouid not be decided by 
outsiders, lie remarked that he had not been able to understand most of the 
provisions of the Tenancy Bill ; even the Eevenue Minister, if asked in a court of 
law, would not be able to explain 60 per cent, of the provisions of that Bill. 
Therefore how can people from outside understand it T The Eaj a Sahib of Kotra 
asserted that he very strongly opposed that resolution. ‘The resolution is silly and 
that it does not require attention of any of you and it ought to be rejected.’ 

On a delegate’s inquiry the Eaj a of Kotra replied that he bad no objection 
to an ‘examination’ and he would not object to the resolution if the clause giving 
the sub-committee power to ‘settle’ questions was omitted. Accordingly the 
delegate in question asked the i?n./a of Tirwa to delete the portion giving the 
sub-committee power to ‘settle’. The Eaja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

The Raja Sahib of Tirwa. replying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour better counsel did not prevail. He hoped that his learned 
friend, the E:ija Sahib of Kotra would not misunderstand him when he said that 
today their Tenancy Bill was 100 times ’worse than what it was originally. It 
would take two or three months before the proposed sub-committee would begin 
to function and by that time the U. P. Tenancy Bill might be returned by the 
Upper House or might be passed by it or God only could know what would 
happen to it. The Eaja of Kotra, therefore, should not apprehend that the 
sub-committee would at once enter into a settlement with the Government on 
the tenancy legislation. The speaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the Eaja of Kotra to entertain any apprehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Indian Association by a majority of votes that there should be no 
compromise with the Government. 

The Baja of Kotra— On a point of order, that is wrong ; we were not againt 
negotiations or compromise but we objected to arbitration. 

The Raja of Tu'wa, contiuuing, said that he would leave it to the conference 
to judge if the resolution wanted arbitration or it gave power to the landlord 
champions of India to take action to settle questions. It did not ask the 
Congress people to arbitrate to any extent. He emphasized that it was futile to 
apprehend that the Federation Committee would at once jump at Lucknow and 
would take up the U. P. Tenancy Bill enquiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Government. The resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggested 
a measure to remedy the grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in any of the provinces, the committee could tour throughout the province 
and try to redress the grievances of the landlords. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of votes. 

Understanding with Congress 


Another resolution, which aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr. Jibendra Kishore Acharya Chaudhaj'i : — 

‘‘This conference resolves that a representative committee of 25 members be 
formed with authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-Indian Landholders’ 
Federation for an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the 
Provincial Governments regarding the present day problems affecting the welfare of 
landlords and tenants.” 

In a short speech moving the resolution Mr* Chaudhari remarked that in 
every province tenancy legislations were curtailing the rights and privileges of the 
landlords and he hoped that their Federation would be a strong body. He added 
that the question of the representation of smaller zamindars in the proposed 
committee would be taken seriously into consideration. 

Eai Bahadur Guru Seiuak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
should try to negotiate and settle on terms of equality. It would be futile to say 
that their conditions were the same as 25 or 40 years back. They should not keep 
on sleeping in peace as before. They had to change their methods. They lagged 
behind other bodies and there was no harm in admitting their shortcomings. There 
was also no harm in admitting that the Indian National Congress was at present 
the biggest political organ igation. It was . for them to consider how to take 
.advantage of such conditions. Wrong things were said in Congress circles about 
the treatment of zamindars with tenants and, therefore it was necessary to bring 
that to the notice of the Indian National Congress. The Maharajadhiraja Darbhanga 
had found a way for a settlement in Behar. , If the. method of negotiations was 
not adopted he did not iinderstand. * what other method could be adopted. The 
zamindars could not have been able to negofiate . effectively when they were weak 
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but the question of weakness should go when they organized an all-India 
Federation of the landlords. 

Mr. 1\ N, Sinha moved an amendment suggesting that the proposed committee 
should have power to coopt ten members from the province concerned. This 
amendment was later accepted by the mover. 

i/r. B, N. Basiogt, who declared himself to be entirely in agrcmnent with 
the spirit of the resolution, moved an amendment that in every province there 
should be committees of provincial units whose function would be to negotiate 
for settlements on questions that might arise, with the Provincial Governments. 
He was afraid that the original resolution wmuid not serve the purpose for which 
it was intended, for most of the members of that type of committee would be 
ignorant of the rural problems of different provinces. 

Bai Hari Prasad Lai opposed the resoliidon suggesting negotiations with the 
Congress. He criticised the Behar compromise. He asserted that the zamindars^ 
rights and privileges were being butchered. He added that the zamindars of 
Behar had come to the conference in the hope that the All-India Federation would 
give a lead in the organization of their province but they were going back 
disappointed. They were not prepared for such a weakness as was implied in the 
resolution. They must organize themselves first, 

Mr, J. K, Chowdhry said that they had adopted the constitution of the 
All-India Landlords’ Federation just then and one of the object of the Federation, 
was to cooperate even at a sacrifice w^ith all parties to promote prosperity in the 
countryside and friendly relations between the various communities/ How then 
could they oppose the proposal about negotiations? he asked. The Congress, he 
added, was the greatest political party, highly organized. It was the only 
party w^hich could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction of all. 

Shah Masood Ahmad of Behar made a very vehement speech in opposing 
the resolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been passed 
in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow” margin. The appointment 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise was a novel procedure which, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, there was first a talk between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah, neither of -whom had a mandate from the Congress or the Muslim 
League to negotiate. Therefore the constitutional position would be that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
progress then the matter could be brought before the Federation. 

Continuing vShah Masood Ahmad criticised the Congress-Landlords’ negotia- 
tions and compromise in Behar, He thought that sometimes confidential 
instructions were issued by the Government which were contrary to the terms of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 
Behar, the clause which was in the interest of zamindars w”as kept pending. Was 
that justice ? he asked. It ivas a peculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to the part which benefited another party. The 
Finance Minister de<darcd in the Council that they had practically finished the 
zamindaii system. The Speaker asserted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything for the zamindars. The condition of the Zcamindars of Behar 
was pitiable and he appealed to those, who entertained any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to Behar and to see the zamindars’ plight with their own eyes. He did not 
blame the zaminder leaders for the compromise. They had entered into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not understand that the com])romise would reduce 
them to such a pitiable condition. He advised the other provinces not to negotiate 
with Congress for a settlement. It would be a great blunder to start negotiations. 
In conclusion he suggested that they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended so as to secure larger representation of the zamindars in the 
Legislature and to get the number of the members of the Upper Houses 
tiipled. They should also make it clear that if justice was not done to them they 
would resort to the same methods with which the kisans had threatened the 
British Government and on which account the British Government had yielded. 
‘We shall say that if the Government does, not protect the minorities we shall 
boycott British goods.’ 

ifn Chandreshwar Prasad Nargin Singh msiMj TQ-plkd to the criticisms 
levelled in connection with the Behar compromise. He had also a hand in the 
settlement. In the w”ork of settlement the Congressmen w^ere as desirous of 
successful compromise as the landlords. At one time a stage was reached when 
breakdown appeared to be imminent and then Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wired 
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to him (speaker) and the Prime Minister saying that the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions would not be proper. He came from Gaicutta and gave advice, which he 
considered to be proper, and m the Congress accept the landlords’ terms. 
In the face of such facts he did not think that they could blame the Congress 
and accuse them of going back upon the terms of com inomise. There were a' few" 
terms which were to be brought into practice after w^atcMiig the condition of the 
province and he informed the conference that it was in connection with that work 
that Mahar.njadhiraja was going to Patna on April 11 to confer wdth Babii Enjendra 
Prasad. In this country danger was from socialism and not from the Congress. He 
advised the iandlords to work with a spirit of unity. There w'ere some ""things in 
the Congress with which he did not agree and that was why he wms not with 
the Gandhi group. When the landlords had established their strong body, its w’ork 
should be to draw' the Congress also to the right j>ath. 

The resolution was passed by an ovm'whelming majority amid applause. 

It being; a very late hour of the evening three other resolutions were passed 
without speeches. One of them, which was moved by Mr. Aimiid Frasad Aganval 
and seconded by Eai Bahadur Bhagwati Saran Singh, protested against the imposi- 
tion of agricultural tax in Bihar, the other, moved by Fajah Sahib of ICollengode 
and supported by Mr. B. N, Chakravarti Cliaudliari and Mr. J. Krishna Jiao, pro- 
tested against the present policy of Legislative interference in matters connected 
with religion and the third, moved by Mr. Bam Nandan Chaudhari and Shah 
Masood Ah'}nad suggested that any measure affecting the rights and interests of the 
xamindars should rkeivc sanction of a major section of the zamindars before they 
became law. The consideralion of the resolution being over tlie president, the 
Maharajadhiraja of I)arbha7iga thanked the delegates for their co-operation in the 
conduct* of the proceeding of the conference so successfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Annual Session— Gaya— 9 th. & 10th. April 1939 

Secebtab'x’s Eepokt 

The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commenced at Gaya on 
the 6tli. April 1939 under the presidency of Acharja Karendra Dev, wiiere nearly a 
lakh of kisans attended. “Bande-Mataram” and Urdu song “My flag is in my hand 
to-day” w-ere sung. A unique feature of the conference w"as that sister organisations 
were adequately represented. Several wellknown leaders of working class and Kisan 
organisations from various parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 

It may be noted that in the real sense of the term the Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar to-day for the first time, Lucknow 
session and Faizpur gathering were but poor show^s and the Comilla session ended in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non -Kisans. In this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and Bengal’s claim came next. From 
Bengal, more than 70 Kisan representatives and leaders joined on behalf of all 
district organisations. Orissa, in spite of being a purely agricultural country and 
having a number of Kisan organisations, was very poorly represented. 

Prof. N, Q. Eanga, Secretary, presented the accounts and through the annual 
report it was unfolded how iffienomenal and wide awakening has taken place among 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsating with new life and vigour. The report pre- 
sented a bird’s-eye view of the Kisan movement in the provinces and narrated how 
boldly the Kisans underwent persecution with special reference to Barhaya Tal and 
Eeora Satyagraha. It deplored the growing tendency of the Congress tow'ards cons- 
titutionalism and the atmosphere of growing content with the opportunities of re- 
construction through legislation and rurar uplift. The report maintained that the 
Congress had lost the true perspective of things and w"as losing sight of the goal, for 
absolute independence and was contended .with, patch works on the constitution, 
which fettered India in bondage- It deplored the fighting attitude of the Congress 
against the Kisan Sabha. If the Kisan Sabha and its workers did not continue 
their struggles and helped, the national emancipation movement would have, by 
this time, been in complete stagnation;- , ^ 
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ThB PBESIDBHTIAti ADDRESS 

In the course of his presidential address Acharya Narendra Lev said : — 

^‘Legislation is being undertaken to afford some measure of relief to the im- 
poverish etl peasantry by the various Governments in the provinces- The measures are 
not adequate to meet the immediate needs of the situation. Much more is possible 
within the framewoik of the present act and perhaps much more will be clone in 
due course of time. But it is regrettable that agrarian reform in all its aspects is 
being delayed for no good reason. The process is slow and though the Congress 
Governments do enjoy the hacking of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a feeling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measures hitherto taken are only in the nature 
of palliatives and do not foreshadow any radical change in the social basis of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and cry has been raised by the landed aristocracy as 
if changes"" of revolutionary dimensions were being incorporated in the statute. The 
economic situation is so desperate that drastic measures are needed to bring real 
relief to the masses. All that the Congress Governments are doing to-day is only 
to ease a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the peasant is made to bear to- 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief respite the remaining bur- 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and imperative 
demand to be relieved of them as w^ell. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
happen the peasantry is not again going to look up to the land-owning class as 
its natural leader. The political influence of this class is surely on the wane al- 
though its social basis may not have been wiped out. It would be difficult to 
restore it. It seems that the storm of opposition that is being raised to-day to the 
introduction of agrarian reforms is due to the fear for the future and the realisa- 
tion of the fact that the present measures only mark the beginning of a new era of 
such successive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine their 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis completely. 

‘‘They are out of their wits but I am sure that if they had wielded political 
power to-day they would have been compelled by mass pressure to take almost simi- 
lar measures, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manoeuvering and rural 
development work 'would have succeeded in deceiving the masses nor would it have 
been possible to keep the rising tide of peasant militancy under check. The over- 
whelming poverty of the masses was clamouring for action, and they w^ould have 
taken to extra legal remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

“Congress Government, it is admitted, are labouring under a handicap, for the 
present Act does not aflbrd them sufficient scope for initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them that they would exhaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present situation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisan organisations and their workers with an eye of 
sus}>idon and distrust. The word of a Kisan worker is generally disbelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome. It is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not relished. Even friendly criticism is 
resented and is sometimes unreasonably taken as an index of a hostile attitude. 

“Government, which is responsible to the people, should instead of resenting cri- 
ticism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demand becomes insistent 
and spedfle action is threatened to enforce these demands. I fervently desire that 
Congress Ministries be enshrined in the hearts of our people. 

“Uur Ministries should therefore be more responsible to the demands of the 
masses and listen to their grievances through their accredited representatives with 
patience and sympathy. The peasant movement should not be looked askance. If 
abuses wliicdi are pointed are remedied and gross inequities are redressed, there 
will hardly bo an occasion for peasants to have recourse to direct action. Adequate 
legislative measures should be taken to give protection to tenants against village 
usurers and village Banias. The question of rural indebtedness should be 
carefully examined and if rural debts cannot be wiped out completely the 
burden should be considerably eased. Special attention will have at the same 
time to be^ paid to the provision of capital and cheap credit facilities to the 
farmers, buitable laws should be enacted, for the marketing of agricultural 
produce so that middleman's profit be eliminated. Very close attention should 
be paid to the promotion of subsidiary industries and measures be taken for 
comprehensive land improvement. Govtoment support and encouragement 
should be given to the farmers and active agrarian policy should be followed 
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“The question is often asked where is the need for the Kisan org’anizatioii 
when the Congress membership predominantly consists oi: peasants and the Con- 
gress has in its agrarian programme of Faizpur and the Economic Riglits resolution 
of Karachi incorporated many of the demands of the peasants in it^i programme. 
The single answer is that the Congress being a multi-class organization the" peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in the national organization. His attitude towards 
other classes is not very free but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gathering. In order therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a more independent attitude it is necessary to give him preliminary 
training in an organization of his own class. 

“Besides, the Congress being an national organization, is not in a position to 
accept the basic demands of the peasants or for the matter of that any other 
demands unless pressed hard by circumstances. The dire poverty of the ‘ Indian 
masses has, it is true, from very early days, engaged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public opinion but they treated it as a political grievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something wdiieh was 
inherent in the economic structure of the country and which conld be removed 
only by revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress to adopt 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Such pressure has been applied 
to the past with good results and to-day the Congress is pledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we kno^v, the huge exploited mass 
of the peasants does constitute the nation. The Congress, therefore, if it wants 
to serve the National interest, must seek to abolish the basis of all colonial and 
feudalistic exploitation. 

As the level attained by the Congress organisation is uneven in different 
provinces and as several committees ^ are controlled by Zaminder elements the 
resolutions of the Congress cannot be implemented and remain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places peasants will not receive the assistance from the Congress 
Committee to which they are entitled and their grievances will go imredressed 
for want of advocacy. It is exactly in such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Sabha will be mostly needed to carry on their day to day struggle. Since the 
advent of Congress Ministries in eight provinces it has become a part of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the peasants and to help them 
in securing redress of their grievances but even to-day cases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the matter for the simple reason 
that it was controlled by Zamindars who are not true to the Congress programme 
and who even use their position for frustrating the peasants’ rights and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know whether this special interest which 
is being evinced to-day by Congress Committees in the day to day questions of 
the peasants will be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 
of power. 

Acharya Narendra Dev thought “if the necessity for a separate organization 
of the peasants is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperative duty 
for the Kisan Sabhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 
organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operation with them as far 
as possible. The assistance rendered by the Congress Committee will not only 
be of great value to them, especially at the present juncture but will also 
accelerate the ]>rogress of making the Congress Kisan minded. It is a matter 
of experience that since the Congress has been placed in power by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have developed upon it for 
looking to the interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kisan 
minded. The process is, however, not yet complete, and it will be some time 
before it is so. But if after importunating their help it is not fortlxeoming 
the Kisan Sabha will have no option except to move independently in the 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress. 
The desire to gain predominance over the Congress should be checked. We must 
remember that the two organizations are complementary to each other. Each is 
strengthened by the support of the other.; We are bound to make grievous 
mistakes if we do not constantly keep in view the complementary character of 
the two organizations. The Kisan. Babhas. are primarily to be organized to 
secure the economic rights of the peasants; and to. conduct their day to day economic 
struggles. But the colonial exploitatiGn . from, which the peasant suiTers cannot be 
ended without achieving complete ; independence and as he cannot enjoy political 
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freedom ivitlioiit. political power so loBg as India is in boiKkge it is necessary that 
the peasant should strive for national freedom in co-operation with other classes. 
The Con^u-css is a svmbol of national freedom and is the platform of anti-imperialist 
The peasant therefore has to be taught to love and ciaim the Congress 
as STs own oruanization. A stepmotherly behaviour towards it will not do. If 

tile economic striic'de is to be linked up with the national struggle in order to 

zivQ social conteiitsdo the national liberation movement it is only just and proper 
that the two organizations should be interlocked in permanent union. 

Keferring to other difiicuities in their way the president regretted that in 
certain parts ‘of the country where the bulk of the landowners were not of 
the same religion as the mass of peasants Kisan organisation had assumed a 
communal character. Such organisations had come into existence chiefly because 
the Coim’ress organisations of the province grossly neglected the interests of the 
peasants? The communal disharmony prevailing at present made even co-operation 
between the two parties sometimes impossible, to say nothing of the merger of 
the two organisations. Though the agTarian movement might have received impetus 
from this fact in such regions yet it could not be considered as a healthy 

movement from the view point of the national struggle. The present movement 
could not afford to be split up on communal lines. Multiplicity of peasant 

organisations would also add to the confusion. The present position could be 
altered not by exhibition of anger or impatience but the workers should try 
to win the confidence and support of the pieasants by selfless hard work and the 
more they iden tided themselves with the peasant masses the more they would 
succeed in the task. But to achieve this end they should also try to create cadres 
of workers belonging to the same religious community. Workers should also 
try to negotiate merger with the leaders of the communal peasant organisations. 
Tfie Congress also should shed its narrow outlook and devote its attention to 
peasant work in the province. 

proceeding he said that there was phenomenal awakening in the country- 
side and they could reap a nice harvest if only they know how to make the best 
use of opportunities. The workers shoidd receive political education. The relation- 
ship that should subsist betAveen the Kisan Sabha and the Congress should be 
well-impressed upon their minds. The necessity and significance of the peasant 
movenment, the role of the peasantry in the Anti-imperialist struggle and the 
role of the Congress should be things on Avhich the workers sliouhf be enligh- 
tened. The organisation should be strictly supervised and controlled. Strict 
discipline should be maintained in the ranks. Organisational expansion, should 
be accompanied by steps to arouse proper functiofiing and discipline. Peaceful 
character of the movement should be emphasised and peasant problems of eA^ery 
province sliould be carefully studied and suitable literature produced in Indian 
languages for the Ideological Training of the workers. 

Eeferring to the controversy that has centred round the question of the official 
emblem of the peasant organisation. Acharyaji said that some contended that as the 
Congress organisation was pre-eminently a Kisan organisation the flag should be 
ihe flag of the Kisan Sabha, The position of the Sabha is that the Eed Flag being 
the flag of the exploited and the symbol of class solidarity of the peasants Avith the 
Avorkers it should be the official flag of the organisation. Both agree that disrespect 
should not be shown to the other flag. It Avas a vital matter both for the future of 
the peasant movement and the national liberation movement and could not be treated 
lightly. It AVas the Eiissian Eevolution that helped the masses to take the centre of 
the Avorld stage and as such peasants all the Avorld over OAved deep dept of gratit-Aide 
to the Bed Flag. The Eed Flag Avas also respected because it was the flag of the 
exploited and the down-trodden. It also bore an international character and was 
the symbol of fraternisation of peasants and Avorkers. 

But they could not have a negative attitude towards the national .flag. Their 
teeiings tor it should be those ^ of positive love and respect and should equally com- 
mand their loyaltpA It Avas^ in the interest of the Kisans themselves that they 
should, turn the Congress into a genuine people’s organisation and if that be so 
they will have to give their unswerving loyalty to the national flag, 

in support of the adoption of the national flag is that 
mtf more and more come to represent the economic urge of the masses. 

Ine Congress is evolving and a rich social content was being put into the political 
movement. He, therefore, respectfully requested the conference to 
revise their opinion and adopt the national flag as well, ’ 
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“Tlie International situation is rapidly deteriorating and the world is rushing 
head-long towards a crisis. The system of collective security has completely 
broken down. Pledges are being violated. The so-called democracies of Western 
Europe are betraying democracy. Great Britain is a special offender in this respect. 
It has deliberately added fascist powers and has by its weak-kneed policy helped 
Nazi Germany in extinguishing the freedom of small independent states. The -world 
is passing through a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ripe when India 
should conseiously prepare herself for the final struggle. The time has come when 
we should take the initiative in our own hands and Initiate a nation-wide struggle 
to gain piir national objective. We have so far been sitting on the fence awaiting 
the introcliiction of the Federal Scheme which the Congress is pledged to oppose. 
But this attitude of mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a fighting organi- 
sation. We, therefore, w^elcome the decision of the Congress at Tripuri which puts an 
end to this policy of drift and calls upon all parts of the Congress organisations, 
Congress Governments and the people generally to prepare the country for a nation- 
wide struggle. This momentous decision of the Congress was, however, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with personal bitterness and animosity and other matters 
much less consequential seemed to dominate the scene for the moment which ul- 
timately succeeded in over-shadowing the one central decision of Tripuri. 

Resolutions— Second Day —Gaya— 10th. April 1939 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference 

National Demand 

*The past year has witnessed a iDhenomenal awakening and growth of organisa- 
tional strength of the Risans of India. Not only have they taken a much greater 
part than ever before in the general democratic movement in the country, but 

they have also awakened to a consciousness of their position as a class desperately 
trying to exist in the face of ruthless feudal-ciim -imperialist exploitation. Their 
class organisations have therefore multiplied and their struggle against this 

exploitation has risen to higher levels as is witnessed by the numerous partial 

struggles throughout the country. This awakening and the experience of this 
struggle has brought a new political consciousness to them. They have realised 
the nature of the forces they are fighting against and the true remedies of their 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer limited by their natural 

isolations and location. They have realised that imperialism which lives for and 
thrives on their exploitation in many visible and invisible forms must go and that 
it must go principally by their action taken in alliance with other anti-imperia- 
list forces in the country. They have also realised that partly as a hang over from 
the feudal past of ^ the country and partly due to the deliberate attempts of 
imperialism there is a native system of exploitation which has enslaved and 
impoverished them and which too must go. They have therefore come to the 
conclusion that the logical end of their day to day struggle must be a mighty 
attack on the removal of imperialism itself and an agrarian revolution which will 
give them land, remove all intermediary exploiters between them and the State 
and free them from the burden of debt and secure to them the full enjoyment 
of the fruits of their labour. 

Reliee to Peasantry 

“Secondly, the past year has been a year of small reliefs to the peasantry 
secured to them from the Provincial Governments. The crying inadequacy of these 
reliefs, the great obstacles created by the vested interests that have to be encoun- 
tered in securing them, the patent incapacity of Provincial . Autonomy to solve 
any of the basic agrarian problems have fully exposed the hollowness of Provin- 
cial Autonomy and have strengthened the conviction of the peasants that the 
present slave constitution must go and be replaced by one that is framed by the 
people themselves. The Sabha thus is proud to declare that to-day the determina- 
tion of the Kisans of India to free themselves from the feudal-cum-imperialist 
exploitation and their preparedness to do so are greater than ever before. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that there are other powerful forces and factors 
in the country and outside that are rapidly, leading not only the , peasants but 
the Indian people as a whole towards these and similar ends. First of all is 
the great rise in the power and influence" of the Indian National Congress, the 
biggest political organisation of the Tndiah people, .. the . power of which , too is 
largely drawn from the power of the -KIs^s pF the coiihtry. The Congress has 
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ckvlwl at its last session in unequivocal terms that its organisations and the country 
ii-enerallv nnist immediately begin preparations for launching a nation-^^nde 
ltrir>*«de" for the establishment of an independent democratic state. Ihe babha 
whiff pledging its fullest support in this struggle and in the preparation foi it 
hopes that the Congress executive or the forthcoming meeting of the A. I. G. G. 
shall take steps to ^give efiect to that declaration and take the contemplated 
preparation in hmul The Sabha feels that particular efforts should he ^ made to 
biiiid up that united front between the Congress and the Kisan babha - which 
has been the aim of the Sabha in order that the forces of national disunity 
wiiich at bottom arc the expression of upper class interest do not impair the 
essential unity of the entire Indian people fighting against imperialism that must 
be expressed iu action through the Congress. 

Need foe Organisation 

‘'The organisation of the industrial workers, the powerful allies of the Kisans 
and their struggle liave reached higher level that ever before. Unity in the Trade 
Union movement has been achieved and the political consciousness of the workers 
has grown. The Sabha wishes that closer links between the workers and iieasant 
organisations and movements should be forged and directs the A. I. K. C. to 
take the necessary steps for it, 

‘Dne-third of the Indian masses have hitherto slumbered in the enforced 
backwardness of the native States. Keceiit months have witnessed an extraordinary 
awakening among them due to the impact of the democratic movement in the 
country and latt&ly of the peasant movement, and the awakening among the Kisans. 
The struggle of the States^ people is also largely a slTuggio of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or political rights and liberties but also for economic emanci- 
pation. There is in additition to all these a general awakening in the country and 
youths, students, women and others are all on the move of organising, struggling, 
their faces set in the common diretion, i. e. independent democratic Swaraj. 

''All this is happening in the midst of a grave w’orld crisis. The world hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. British Imperialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis is, one the one hand, steadily carrying on war prepara- 
tions ill India and taking war measures such as, army recruitment act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater control for the centre in war 
emergencies and on the other, trying to consolidate by small concessions some 
of the forces that arraign against it. At the same time it has reiterated its deter- 
mination to impose on the country the universally condemned Federation. It con- 
tinues to help and abate the reactionary and disruptive feudal and communal forces. 

“In view therefore of this international and national situation the Sabha affirms 
that the time has come when the united forces of the country embraces the Con- 
gress, the States peoples, peasants and workers of the organisations and the people 
generally should take a forward step and launch an attack on the slave constitution 
on the Imperialist domination itself for complete national independence and a demo- 
cratic State of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisalion of a Kisan- 
Mazdoor Eaj. 

Programme of Action 

“The Sabha therefore calls its constituent units to take in hand the following 
programme of action—d) Popularisation of necessity of the coming nation-wide 
struggle and of fighting uncompromisingly againt Federation. 

Ci) Intensification and integration of the political strua’gles of the peasants. 

(3) Establishing of united front between the Congress, the A. I. K, S. the A. 
I. T. U. C. and other anti-imperialistic organisations. 

(4) Insisting upon acceptance and implementing by the Provincial Governments 
of the immediate demands of the Kisan Sabha and implementing of the election 
manifesto by the Congress Ministry. 

(5) Liquidation of forces of communal disruption through common struc^'gle 
of the masses for their economic and political demands and through fighting for 
scrupulous observances of minority rights. 

(6) Organisation of a strong Kisan Volunteer Corps. 

^^e^oj^stration and active help to the State’s people. 

The Sabha directs that all the delegates, at this session should report on this 
resolutum to their constitiients on their return. It further calls upon the 
Kisan babhas and the Kisan workers, all over the country to popularise this 
resolution through meetings and leaflets and other methods of propaganda. 
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‘‘The party wMcE form the Coalition Government of Bengal, before the general 
election, promise to the }3eople that if they were in power after the election they 
would adopt measures for the amelioration of the condition of peasants of the 
province and remove the disabilities caused by the then existing repressive laws. 
But since they assumed power they have done little to fulfil those promises; 

(2) It is true that they have amended the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some good to some tenants but that is far below the mark and hardly touches the 
poorest classes of tenants and Bhag-Chasis, or Bargadars who needed relief most. 

(3) In regard to the insistent demands of the peasants and the Kisan Sabha 
for reduction of rent, the Government have appointed a Land Eevenue Commission 
to investigate the land problems. This has been looked upon as a dodge to shelve 
the question for a considerable time while popular demand is that an interim re- 
port should be published by the Commission without delay. 

(4) So far as agricultural indebtedness is concerned what little measure has 
been adopted by the Government is of such a nature that it can be taken advan- 
tage of by non -agricultural classes rather than give relief to the agricultural debtors 
who need relief most. 

(5) Besides, so far as mass movement and particularly the Kisan movement 
of the province are concerned, the attitude of the Government of Bengal has been 
one of constant hostility and this is proved by the repressive measures deliberately 
taken in connection with peasant agitation in Bari sal, Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and other districts where Kisan workers have been gagged and the 
Kisans have been subjected to various ways of torture such as assault, arrest, 
imprisonment, confiscation of Kisans^ properties, valued several times the actual 
dues claimed by the Government in the name of realising their dues. 

(6) In view of the above facts this Sabba condemns the action and the 
attitude of the Government of Bengal and demands full justice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the extent of redeeming their election pledges. 

Bihar Ministry 

“Whereas the Congress election manifesto, the agrarian programme of the Faigpiir 
Congress and the demands made on their basis by the Kisans, Kisan Sabhas and 
some Congress Committees entered into an agreement with the reactionary 
zemindars, the allies of British Imperialism and the opponents of the Congress in 
which not only the interest of the Kisans was not kept in view but which has 
proved detrimental to the prestige of the Congress and has shaken the confidence 
of the Kisans in it and, 

“Whereas their agrarian legislation passed in accordance with the Congress- 
zamindar agreement is no& only inadequate and unprogressive but has failed 
to give the much-needed reliefs to them and made them sufier daily new difiiculties 
and tortures have allowed their crops and grain rot in the fields and the threshing 
floors and to crown cases have been started against them and, 

“Whereas a dangerous w^eapon has been given to the Zemindars in the shape 
of facility to distrain the crops of the Kisans by means of a tenancy law and 

“Whereas the law, which the Congress ministry has passed with a view to 
solve the most vexed problems of the Kisans, viz, the restoration of Bakast lands, 
has not only proved to be incapable of solving the problem but has made them 
suffer at the hands of the zemindar on account of the passive attitude of the 

Ministry and made them helpless in protecting their lands, and 

“Whereas on one side the zemindars are depriving the Kisans of their lands, 
on the other hand the Kisans and Kisan workers are being implicated in criminal 
cases so much so that men of the standing of Pt. Jadtinandan Sharma, Eev. 
Ealml Sankritain and Pt. Eamnandan Misra have been accused of theft . under 
section 379 I. P. G. and 

“Whereas repressive policy is being pursued by the Ministry in order to crush 
the power of resistance among the Kisans and whereas the Ministry has miserably 
failed to relieve the Kisans of their heavy and crushing burden of debts and 
whereas the Zemindars have observed the terms of their agreement with the 
Congress Ministry, ^ - . . . ' ' 

“The Sabha demands from the Congress , authorities in Behar that the Congress 
Zemindar agreement be put an end to, at ; once,, that the Congress Ministry be 

ordered to put a stop to the high-handednesA and tyranny of the Zemindars and that 
the Congress Ministry shall take immediate^ .steps, to solve the Bakast problems and 
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generally to implement the^ terms of the 
agrarian programme of the Faizpur Congress. 

Agexcultukal Labour 

‘‘'This Sabha has always recognised that Agricultural labourers and (agricultural 
workers) are tin integrar section of the class of Kisans and that there can be 
no real progress of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless the 
large body of agricultural labourers is assured of secunty of employment, minimum 
wages, humane and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all vestiges of 
feudal serfdom of bondage. 

“This Sabha is keenly conscious of the fact that every year more and more 
landed Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the tenants are driven 
down into the ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless process of the increasing 
improfitabiiity of agriculture, crushing burdens of taxation etc. and therefore it is 
in the interests of the whole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as high a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls upon all Kisan 
Sabhas to strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following (i) Complete cancellation of their debts, (ii) Eeservation of all un- 
oeeupiei but cultivable lands for their co-operative exploitation by agricultural 
workers, (iii) The establishment of Agricultural wages Boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of peasants and agricultural labourers to fix minimum wages and other 
conditions of work, (iv) Extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to them. 

(v) A national policy of housing and protected drinking >vater supply for them. 

(vi) Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour. 

(vii) Eepeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (either repeal or amendment of) 
those provisions of the 1. P. C. which are foequently and arbitrarily invoked 
against them by the police. 

“Where separate Agricultural Labour Unions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the H K. C.’s to try to establish friendly contacts with them and 
to bring about ^ settlement of any disputes if any, that may break out between 
peasants and agricultural workers. 

^‘This Sabha exhorts both Kisans and agricultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all the powerful vested interests 
which have been crushing them both for ages past and also for their fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against both their class enemies and their ally, the British 
Imperialism in order to wrest complete freedom from them. 

Criminal Tkibes Act 

‘*The Criminal Tribes Act of the Government of India is in the opinion of 
the Sabha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any civilised 
Government and should be immediately repealed by all Provincial Governments 
which are now under their sway. 

“This has been applied against many kisan leaders and workers of Noakhali 
and Tippera districts of Bengal by the Government of that province who seem to 
have considered it a novel and eflective means of suppressing the growing peasantry 
movement. Those of the workers who have been brought under the 0. T. Act in 
those two ditricts are :-“(Tippera) 1. Krishna Sundar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khetranath Slmrma, 3. Jagdish Chandra Das, 4. Suresh Chandra Das, 5. Khaiibiir 
Eahman, 6. Aradaiillah, 7. Neaz Ali Bepaii (aged 65), 3. Eamani Mohan, 9. Abid 
Ally, 10. Kabi Ahmed, 11. Mofizur Rahman 12. Azizur Eahman 13. Yusuf Ali and 
14. Surendra Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. Mokhlesur Eahman in jail 2. Niir Islam 
3. Abidullah, 4. Dula Mian, 5. Bultan Ahmad, 6. Ali Hussain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75} 8. Ali Asam Choudhury and 9. Enayat ITllali (aged 80 in jail). 

“What is worse is that notices under this Act were served on some of these 
workers while they were in Jail as political prisoners curiously arrested. The Act 
was withdrawn from Byed Ahmed Khan of Noakhali after he was elected to the 
Assembly and long after the members of all the groups in the Assembly insisted 
on the xTmoval of the ban. The Sabha thei'efore strongly condemns the action of the 
Government of Bengal in using the Act for the suppression of the Kisan movement 
and demands the removal of the ban and the repeal of the Act. 

Political Prisoners 

“This Sabha notes with regret that inspite of the united demand of the people 
and of the representative organisations of the country, politicals in many of the 
provinces, particulaidy in Bengal and in the Punjab, have not yet been released. 
There has been no terroristic outrage in Bengal and in the Punjab and no 
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recrudescence of it after the release of the detenues and some convicted political 

E risoners, as was gloomily prophesied by all apologists of the Government in 
engai and in the Punjab. The Sabha is convinced that terrorism as a political 
movement is dead. The present situation therefore warrants the release of all 
prisoners convicted of so-called termistic acts. The work of the Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Bengm Government had been unsatisfactory and 
dilatory, and, as such, the Sabha disapproves of the measures of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, The Sabha also notes that large numbers of kisan workers and labour includ- 
ing workers who were engaged in regular work among the masses have been ]>rose- 
cuted and in different provinces, viz,»the Punjab, Bihar and Madras are not yet being 
released in spite of the demand of the people. 

“The Sabha therefore urges all the provincial Governments to give effect to the 
will of the people by releasing all the political prisoners prosecuted for terroristic 
offences or for work among the masses without any delay whatsoever. 

“This Sabha notes with deep regret that inspite of its strict adherence in ail its 
activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violence have been levelled against its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time. While the Sabha emphaBises 
again the need of strict adherence to peaceful methods, it points as an earnest of its 
policy it has followed to the numerous instances of peasant struggles in Bihar and 
elsewhere in which despite grave persecution including assaults "bn women as at 
Ohitauli in Bihar and Kalipattam in Andhra, the peasant fighters have maintained 
not only a peaceful atmosphere but also strict discipline. Cases axe not unknown 
such as in a recent case in Darbhanga in Bihar, in which responsible peasant 
workers falsely charged with violence have been acquitted honourably by competent 
courts. The Sabha reels strongly that this propaganda based on misinformation is 
motivated by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken up by the 
present movement. The Sabha regrets that it is not retdised that such baseless 
charges result only in the weakening of the unity of the Indian people in their fight 
against oppression. The Sabha therefore appeals to all who are 'working to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operate with it in developing the struggle of 85 per 
cent of the peoxffe of India into a mighty and disciplined force that is bound to be 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over exploitation and slavery. 

Abolition of Zemindari System 

“The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Comilla session that the 
Zamindari system which has proved to be such an economic 'waste and which has 
brought about the ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any compensation to the Zemindars and other intermediate landlords. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that the oxunion that the land belongs to the 
cultivator and the Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaining ground. 
The Madras Zemindari Enquiry Committee has declared the Kisan s’ ].>roprietory 
right over the land, forests, irrigation sources and village commons and the Premier 
of Madras has admitted that the Zemindar was a public servant who could be dis- 
missed without paying any compensation. In Bengal, the land revenue commission 
has been appointed to inquire, among other things, the question of land proprietor- 
ship. By abolishing ‘salami’ and the right of pre-emption, the Bengal Government 
has already restricted the proprietory right of the Zemindars and the logical con- 
clusion of their course, even from the legal standpoint, is the ultimate denial of the 
Zemindar’s proprietorship. The Babha places on record its appreciation of the -u^ork 
of the Andhra Ryots Association and Bengal Kisan Sabha which prepared and 
submitted memoranda to the Prakasam’s Committee and Floud Commission respective- 
ly. It was also on the initiative of the B. P. K. S., that a conference of representatives 
of all progressive political organisations of Bengal including the Krishak Praja Bamiti, 
B, P. T. IT. C. and B. P. G. S. P. and some prominent Congress men adopted a 
resolution of abolition of Zemindari system without compensation. 

“The Sabha is pleased to note that the Kisan workers in response to the resolution 
of the Comilla session carried on intensive propaganda during the last year for the 
popularisation of the demand for abolition of Zemindari without compensation to 
the landlords. The Sabha therefore asks all the provincial and local committees to 
concentrate their activities on further intensifying the movement for the abolition of 
Zemindari system and restoring full rights in land to the actual cultivators of the soil. 



The Bengal Provincial Political Conference 

36tk Sesison — JaIpaigi!ri"-4thV & Stk' February' 1939 , 

The Welcome Address 

The thirl vsixtli session of the Bengal Provicial Political Conference was held at 
JalLaiiTiiri on the 4th. February 1939, under the presidency ot B], Sar at Chandra 
Bch'i-j. ~Bj. Chftrii Chandra Sanyal in the course of his welcome address said : — 
The introduction of Provincial Autonomy was responsible for the sudden 
and excessive growth of eommunalism which brought in its wake a parochial 
outlook and provincial jealousies. In analysing the various causes which hindered 
the welding of the different peoples inhabiting the great sub-continent into a 
homogeneous whole, Mr. Sanyal recounted the recent happenings in the Provinces 
administereil by the Congress “ and non-Congress Ministries. He said that “the 
party squabbles in the Ccmtral Provinces, firing by police on labourers in Bombay, 
app.li(‘ation of the much condemned re|-ulatians in Madras to suppress the anti- 
Hindi agitation, threats on the life of the Premier of Sind and the spread of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bengal bespoke of ruffled tempers and 
indicated a disturbed atmosphere which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India as a nation which had been the aspiration and goal of the people.’^ 
“The scramble for the sweets of office, the unduly self-assertive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen which were giving rise to labour agitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided peo];)le,” he continued. 
Mr. Banyal welcomed tlie re-election of Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose at this 
critical juncture and hoped that under his guidance the Cojigress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensure smooth and harmonious working of tlie Congress 
programme, "turning to the situation that obtained in Bengal, Mr. Sanyal 
regretted that political ditfercnecs and discussions -were weakening the organisa- 
tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He appealed to all to discard 
the partisan spirit which engendered differences and disputes and w^ork in unison 
for the attainment of the common goal. 

The PiiEsiDEiriTAL Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Sj. Sarat Chajidra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient points as, greater unity in Congress camp, uncompromising 
opposition to Federation, intensification of the struggle for “Puma Swaraj”, reorien- 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate redistribution of provinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all political prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He llepre- 
cated narrow provincialism and appealed to the people to think in terms of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the supreme ideal for which every 
Indian should strive, but the Federation which the British Government was trying 
to foist npon India was only a mockery of Federation. It had been devised by 
British imperialists for the perpetuation of the slavery of India. It was, therefore, 
the duty of the nation to oppose its inauguration tooth and nail. 

Thanking the delegates and members of the deception Committee for the honour 
they have done him by electing him President of the Conferenee, Sj. Bose thought 
that at the present stage of the national struggle, India should make a declaraton 
of her fundamental demands before the world, presumably on the line of American 
Declaration of Independence. In this connection, he pleaded for the reorientation of 
the Congress foreign policy and advised keeping closer touch with the institutions and 
people who stood for the liberation of humanity. “We should let those people and 
nations, who are sympathetic with our national ideals and aspirations, know how we 
could mutually help each other.” 

Sj, Bose spoke at a considerable lengh on the proposed Federation. He said 
India stood for complete Independence. She wanted Federation, a federation of all 
component independent Indian states and provinces and not a federation of the type 
which the British imperialists were trying to impose upon her. In this connection 
he referred to the recent declaration of the Yiceroy .and said that the Federation was 
sure to be imposed upon the nation very soon, unless there was an organised attempt 
on the part of the whole nation to thwart its inauguration. In this supreme hour 
of the national crisis, the Congress, the ^mouthpiece of the whole nation, should sink 
its internal differences and present a^united front to the imperialistic and reactionary 
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forces. Tlioiigli the Congress had rejected the federal scheme in the most unmistak- 
able and unambiguous language, he regretted that there were some ereii among 
Congressmen who had not been able to make up their mind about the real issue. " 

Reviewing the world situation, he said that if a world w^ar broke out, it would 
offer a good opportunity to India to win her independence. But he doubted whether 
in her present political situation, she would be able to take full advantage of that 
opportunity. The clash between the totalitarian states and the so-called' democra- 
cies, he explained, was a clash between the old imperialism and the new. The former 
wanted to oust the latter from the field and grab it for themselves. Therefore, 
neither the former nor the latter could come to the help of India as such ; she 
would have to shape her own destiny. For this she would have to depend upon 
her own strength which mainly came from her own teeming millions, from her -workers, 
peasants, agriculturists and labourers. The Congress should, therefore, place in the 
forefront of its programme, the education of the masses in Congress ideology with 
a view to bringing them in line with our struggle for emancipation. Proceeding, 
Bj. Bose declared his belief in the inevitability of industriaiisation of India, which 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the times. India offered an exteuvsive 
scope for industrialisation, like the United States ef America and Soviet Russia, on 
account of her variety and wealth of natural resources. There had been a great 
advance in industrialisation during the last twenty years. There was, however, an. 
evil element in this unplanned progress, which it would not be possible for the 
opponents of industriaiisation to control. Thus, for absence of a ])lan, the industries 
of the country were dependent, for their progress on individual enterprise and were 
tending more and more to be controlled by a particular set of capitalists. If this 
tendeiicy, for which the conservatism of the capitalists as a class was responsible, 
were to "persist unchecked, it would beau evil thing for the country. The only remedy 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, was the State intioduetion and control 
of industry. A grave responsibility in this regard lay on the Central and Provin- 
cial Goveniments in the coimtry. 

Proceeding, Sj. Bose emphatically declared that to-day there was no dispute in 
the Congress "about the policy. The ditferences of opinion that existed were about 
the Congress programme and were unimportant. This, in the speaker’s opinion, was only 
natural, 'for so long as we had not achieved freedoom there could be no scope for 
differences. Congress would have to present a united front for a considerable 
time to come, otherwise our efforts for freedom might even be frustrated 
altogether. Turning to the individual problems of Bengal, Sj. Bo^'e referred to the 
necessity of her marching in co-operation with other provinces. Some there were, 
he said, who thought that no unity between Bengal and the rest of India could 
be possible before the superiority and leadership of Bengal were acknowledged. 
The speaker hoped that in the interests of national unity, the more extreme 
provincial demands should be withdrawn. In his opinion one such demand was 
the use of the Bengali language as the national language of India. This was an 
idle dream for it should be realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi was the 
common language of the whole of Northern India. To displace this language and 
introduce Bengali in its place, the speaker held, was not a practicable pu'oposition. 
Another consideration was that no language could be adopted as a political language 
by reason of its literary wealth. The currency of a language was due to social and 
political reasons. If, therefore, Bengali was not adopted as the national language of 
India, it was no reason for shame or resentment in Bengal. Bj. Bose warmly supported 
the demand for the inclusion in Bengal of all Bengali-speaking areas now included 
in the provinces of Bihar and Assam and declared that the Congress should actively 
support this demand. There could be no true federation without this being done. 
He also said that all the provinces should be distributed on a linguistic basis. 
Bihar, for example, should be separated from^ Chota Nagpur and should be joined 
with the Hindi-speaking portion of Central Provinces. 

The second demand of Bengal, the speaker proceeded, was for the protection 
of the social, political and economic rights of Bengalees outside Bengal. He thought 
much of the problem would be solved if the provinces were re-organised oh a 
linguistic basis. In his opinion, the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress regarding recruitment to Government services in Bihar was a just one. 
He also mentloneci that we in Bengal would, follow the policy pursued by Bihar or 
the Central Provinces with regard to ^ recruitment of Bengalees in^ the services in 
these provinces. Turning to the complex internal problems of Bengal, Sj. Bose enumera 
ted some of the more important ones, which, were (1) removal of the poverty of the 
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lien »‘ali a rri^nilturist and labourer, (2) provision of a living for tbe ‘Bbadralok' 
riasJ, (:\) iiii'uv among ilie Hindus and Muslims, (4) spread of primary education, 
{y\ iiniu’oveniciit ol rural areas, (6) bringing all tiie classes in Bengal to the same 

or e»,hu"auon and economic solvency and (7) release of political prisoners. 
These were intricate problems, he said, and could be taken up for solution only 
vrhen the Government of the province was in the hands of those having the will 
and the eapaeity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, her governance was 
now in the hands' of people who did not believe in any radical reform of her social 
and c.^onamie conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of the Bengal ministry during the 
P'as’fc two years, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
atM-'ording" to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of which to 
the agrieultiirisis were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Party and the 
working of which had fully justilied their doubts. On the side of debit, Sj. Bose 
rcfeiTod to the !\Iinistry’s opposition to measures proposed by their antagonists at 
the Bengal legislature, which included, among others, the fixing of a minimum 
])rlee for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
free medical relief, free primary education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had also iielped and assisted the capitalists and foreigners in all possible ways, as 
was ]>roved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and the 
promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for the convenience of Jute Mill owners. 

But the gravest charge against the ministry, said Sj. Bose, was that they 
had been trying to keep alive the spirit of communalism in the province by all 
means aiuT ihetliods. They w'ere trying to create communal differences where such 
dilferences did not exist. Only a few days ago, a bill for the amendment of the 
Oaleutla Municipal Act had been published, which aimed at introducing a 
eominunai electorate in the Calcutta Corporation. The speaker declared that if 
the framers of the Bill persisted in their attempts to carry it out in practice, they 
would face un surmountable opposition from all true Bengalis— Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed In the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
opposed by all reasonable men. 

This was not all. Even within their own community they favoured the 
higher classes and within the higher classes, a particular coterie. This characteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of appointments to services. 
When during last August a motion of no-eonfidence against the Ministry was 
moved in the Assembly, a member mentioned certain names which had amazed 
everybody by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain hlinister cropped up. Sj. Bose requested the delegates to go through the 
statement issued by the Public Services Commission in this connection. 

Turning next to the agitation for the release of political prisoners, Sj. Bose 
said that "when the ministry had taken control after the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenus and political prisoners would be 
released, but they paid no attention to it. When the Congress took up the 
movement for their release they had a difficult situation to face. The repression 
during the period foetw^een 1930 and 1932 had so depressed the public that they 
■were even afraid to mention the political prisoners, not speak of trying to secure 
their release. It took time to remove this feeling of depression, but the agitation 
gained full strength since April, 1937, Congressmen did not, and could not° admit 
of any dificrence between detenus and convicted political prisoners. It was from 
the conviction that it was morally wrong to keep them in detention after the 
active campaign for freedom had been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Bengal to confer with the Bengal Ministry regarding their release. As a result 
the detenus had been released. But Mahatmaji’s advice regarding the release of 
convicted prisoners had not been fully accepted and nearly 150 workers were still 
in jail. He wished the comrades behind the prison bar to know that the Oono-ress 
wotiid spare no pains to secure their release. This was the reason that induced'" two 
Congress members of the Assembly to work on the official Advisory Committee in 
connection with the political prisoners^ problem. Though some would sav that 
such participation was bad in principle, the speaker had agreed to be on the 
Committee in the thought that the release of these comrades was a task in which 
it was the duty of every Bengali to help. 

_ EefeiTing to the shortfall of all attempts to solve the manifold problems 
facing Bengal, &]. Bose said that the only way to success of these attempts was 
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to bring tbe governance of Bengal into tbe bands of Congress-mindad Bengalis~~ifc 
did not matter -whether they were Hindus or Muslims. 

In this connection, he observed that a change in the Ministry in Bengal, 
however desirable it might be, could not be brought about by the efforts or 
strategy ^ of a few ]>ersons. It was possible, by influencing a few members, to 
force a victory, but its effects were not likely to be lasting, A Ministry which 
had no common policy and programme could not do real good to the country. If 
it was intended to establish a Ministry with a new policy, it was necessary to make 
organised efforts outside the legislature. 

The first step in such efforts should be, continued Sj. Bose, to bring about 
Hindu -Mu slim unity. It would be no exaggeration to say that this was the 
gravest issue in Bengal. Oommunalists were busy preaching that Bengal Hindus 
-v^mld never be able to' concede to the Muslims their rights. It was up to the 
Hindus to give the lie to this propaganda. ’ As unfortunately, differences with 
Muslims had l3een created in the province, it was up to the Hindus to make a 
little sacrifice and remove the cause of misunderstanding. The result of refusal to 
do this would not be good even from the view -point of communal Hindu interests. 

Discussing the reasons of communal differences, Sj. Bose referred to the small 
percentage of Muslims in Government services and the poverty and indebtedness 
of the agriculturists who formed a major part of the Muslim community in the 
province and observed that these had undoubtedly contributed to the misunder- 
standing with the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reasonable economic 
demands of the Muslims as soon as possible. It was from this idea that the 
speaker, in Ms capacity as a leader of the Congress party; in the Assembly, had 
proposed a Conference of representatives of all communities to settle the communal 
ratio in services. This proposition had been garbled and it was being said by some 
that the Congress Party had accepted the propiosal for giving 60 per cent of the 
services to Muslims. This was not true. What Sj. Bose had actualljr said was 
that the Congress Party was in favour of recruitment by open competition through 
the agency of the Public Service Commission, but suggested that out of the 
successful candidates a fixed percentage of candidates of Hindu, Muslim and other 
communities was to be appointed. 

It was true, however, Sj. Bose admitted that the Congress partj advocated the 
appointment of a larger number of qualified Muslim candidates in Government 
service. To object to this would be foolish communalism. The Bengali middle class 
could not live solely on services. This was as true of Hindus as of Muslims, the 
problem of securing a living being equally difficult for both. It would not be fair 
to favour Hindus at tJbe expense of Muslims. In the long run, both would ])e com- 
pelled to seek other occupations to earn a living. Eeferring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘Mahajans', Bj. Bose said that in the event of a class strife deve- 
loping in Bengal, the Congress would side with the needy and the oppressed. He 
believed that if the economic demands were met, the so-called cultural grounds of 
difibrenee would hardly matter. Concluding, Sj. Bose appealed to the youth of the 
province to forget all narrow sectarianism and small interests and to develop a wide 
outlook that would help the cause of freedom. 

Resolutions— Second Day—Jalpaiguri — 5tli. February 1939 
The National Demand 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference was resumed on the next 
day, the 5th. Februaiir. A resolution condoling the deaths of Kemal Ataturk, 
Moulana Saukat Ali, Dr. Bir Brojendra Nath Seal, Principal Girish Bose, 
Sj. Himaiigshii Bose, Sj. Nirmal Das, Mr. Khasnabis, Seikh Zamiruddin 
and other political workers who died during the last year and those who died in 
the Andamans and other detention camps was moved from the Chair. The resolu- 
tion was carried all standing. 

A resolution which was expected to be placed before the Tripun session of the 
Congress on behalf of the Bengal Congress was moved by Sj. Narendra Narayan 
Ohakrabarty and was supported by Sj.^ JBankim Miikherji, This resolution was 
based on the resolution defining the national demands made at the Maldah Cotrfe- 
rence. The resolution on the National Demand runs 

‘’This Conference recommends toThe ’Tripuxi session of the Indian National 
Congress the following resolution for itS:.;adoptibn r ^ , 

' “Self-determination for all peoples is ; now the universally, accepted principle 
in modern world. During the last ; |ew^,^decades/ thm principle was applied m 
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part or wliole in the different countries of the world, but India has been excluded 
tom the sphere oi: its operation. . . • • t « 

‘da the vear 11*10 and subsequent thereto on the plea of this prmcipio of 
self-determination the maos of Europe and Asia were re-made and new frontiers 
were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, her distinctive culture, 
tradition, history and her fundamental unity was pre-eminently a lit case for the 
apidieation of , to , , , , 

''The people of India now feel that they have been denied 
They must demand their birthright forthwith. The Government 
193.), which was enacted by the British Parliament, is a negation of 
It not only does not provide for the transference of power 


to the 


this too long, 
of India Act, 
this principle. 
Indian people, 


but is also designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism 
on India, 

‘‘As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its Lucknow" 
session in xipril, 1936. Since then, ^various developments are taking place. The 
provincial part of the said constitution was inaugurated on April 1, 1937 and 
demands are now’ being made on the side of the British Government to impose 
the Fetieral part of it. ‘The Congress repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
iincciuivoeal terms its attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme. 

“Wc have reached a stage in our history when it is not enough merely to 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the 
Indian people to demand • in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 
thdr own making. 

“To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concede 
the principle of self-determination to India and recognise in its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determination wdiicli the Congress wull submit in 
accordance with the popular wdli. This constitution shall be embodied in a treaty 
between India and Great Britain which will define the future relations before 
the two countries. The treaty will be drawm up by represen tatives of the Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the Congress on the one side 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, hoiyever, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress wdll be free to take such measures as it considers desirable with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-determination irresistible. 

"A period of six months should be fixed within which tlie British Govern- 
ment would be expected to give a categorical reply to India’s, national demand. 
In the event of the reply being unsatisfactory and inadequate, or no reply being 
received at all, the Congress wdii take such steps or resort to such sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In the meantime, 
during this period of six montlis, all Congress, organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in ParUamentai'y and cxtra-Pariiamcntary 
spheres for preparing the Indian people for the coming struggle.” 

8j. JSfarendra Naraijcm Ohakraharty in moving the resolution said that wdien 
the Independence resolution w’as adopted by the Congress seven years ago, it 
opened a new chapter in the country’s struggle for freedom. ‘The coming- 
struggle regarding ^ Federation was going to be another turning point. The recent 
Congress Presidential election showed the trend of public opinion in the country. 
There would be, he stressed, no ^compromise on this question. 

Miss Leela Nag, in seconding the resolution, said that when England and 
her allies waged the last War, it was said that they were fighting for self-cletermi- 
narion. Indians took them at their words and lielped them as miicli as possible 
but they all knew wdiat rewards Indians got for all they did. 


Tripuri Congress and in order that they might carry their struggle to a successful 
issue, a plan of action they must prepare from now. 

Mr. Mohiuddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resolution stressed 
the need for organisation throughout the CQiintry in order to win in the comino- 
struggle. Sp, Bankim Mukherjee said that , it was an ultimatum to the 
Briush tovernment to meet their demands.,. They must create such a sanction 
behind the^ demands as would make ip, impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. The> must ail get ready for the coming fight and when the call 
came men and women must ail get ready to plunge into it, irrrespective of all 
considerations, personal or otherwise. The resolution was passed unanimously 
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Eeleasb OF Politicals 

Sj. Pratid Ganguly, an ex-State prisoner, moved a resolution coiKlemning- tlie 
nn sympathetic attitude of the^ Bengal Government in not agreeing to the terms of 
of Maliatnia Gandhi and Sj. Siibhas Ghandra Bose and not iln condition ally releasing 
the political prisoners. 9 he resolution asked the people to carry on" agitation 
tliroughout the country and the member of the Assembly in the coming session to 
demand the release of these prisoners. If the Ministry did not agree, there must be 
strong pressure inside the legislature and agitation througliout the country 
demanding the resignation of the Ministry. The resolution asked all progressive 
associations in the country to co-operate with the Provincial Congress Committee in 
this matter. The resolution was seconded by Sm. Bemaprova Maztimdar and 
supported by Sj. Somuath Lakiri, The resolution w’as passed unanimously, 

ZbMINDABS TO GO ■ h ■ ; ' , ” 

Dr. Charu Ch. Banerjee mover a resolution calling upon all progressive as- 
sociations to co-operatc with district, sub-divisional and primary Congress Cominittees 
in placing before the Land Revenue Commission the needs, grievances and demands 
of the peasants of Bengal in an adequate manner. I)r. Baneriee moved the 
following resolution on the Land Revenue Comission 

“\Vith a view to present in proper form the demands and grievances of the 
oppressed and impoverished peasants of Bengal before the Land Revenue Com- 
mission, this Conference calls upon all progressive organisations in the Province to 
co-operate with District, Bub -divisional and Primary Congress Committees in laun- 
ching upon a countrywide campaign. 

“In order to relieve the peasants and remove their grievances this Conference 
also urges abolition of Permanent Settlement and all Zeminclari systems in the 
Province after having paid reasonable compensations to parties concerned.” 

Mr. Hashem AH Beg supported the resolution which was carried nnanimousiy. 
Jute Ordinance 

Dr. Sibnath Ba^ierjee moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal 
Government in not fixing the price of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance whereby 
twenty thousand people lost job and three lakhs suffered loss in income. 

The resolution demanded that those who had sufiered by the Jute Ordinance 
should be compensated and also demanded that the price of jute be fixed at Rs. 10 
per maund and arrangement for sale be made on co-operative basis. The resolution 
e>:pressed the 0 ])inion that the 40 hours week arrangement would mean more 
imemploymeiit for workers. Mr Ahdul Malek seconded the resolution which was 
passed unanimously. 

Excluded Areas 

Sj. Brojendra Bose Choudhury moved a resolution urging that excluded and 
backward areai in Darjeeling, Hill Chittagong and Mymensingh districts be brought 
under the same system of Government as was obtained under the reformed constitution 
in Bengal. The resolution, seconded by Mangal Singh Lama, Fratiman Siiigh 
Lama and Janhir Sabkota, was passed nnanimousiy. 

Assam Cabinet 

Sj. Chittaranjan Las moved a resolution .congratulating the Congress Coalition 
Government in Assam which was formed frustrating the Hookcnhull-Baadulla cons- 
piracy. It congratulated the Assam Cabinet on their releasing ail political prisoners 
in the Province and on their accepting a salary of Rs. 500 each. 

The resolution requested the Congress Ministry to implement the pledge given 
in the Congress election manifesto and to fulfil as far as possible the demands of 
the people of Sylhet and Cachar as formulated by the Assam Workers’ Co-ordina- 
tion Committee. The resolution further requested the Assam Ministry to withdraw 
the Gurkha soldiers stationed in Bhutipara area, and ’ease the tense situation. The 
resolution was supported by Maulvi Safruddin Ahmed and carried unanimously. 

Sj. Fratap Chandra Mazumdar of Hilli moyed a resolution, urging abolition 
Chandina system of tenancy wLich was seconded by Sj. Buresh Das Gupta of 
Bogra and carried. 

Mr. Ahdul Hyat Khan, addressing the: .Conference, expressed the opinion that 
if the proposed reservation of seats for Muslims Congress organisations were 
given effect to, they would be accepting hai’mf ul princi|)le which they had so 

long been opposing. , 
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Mr. O. Gibbons, tlie Anglo-Indian Congress leader, dressed in Kliaddar slier- 
wanL addressing tiie gatliering', said that the Anglo-Indian coininiinity was i^w 
being convinced" that its interest lay with the progress of Alother India rather 
than with that of England. He asked for toleration of the slowness of the progress 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and believed 
that if not to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India's interest by becoming the rank and file of the Congress. 

Sj. StJBHAS Bose's Speech 

Bastrapati Suhlias Chandra Bose, addressing the Conference, said that it had 
been very successful from every point of view. He drew the y attention of the 
delegates to the resolution on Federation and national demand adopted at the 
Conference, which, he thought, was most important 

He remarked that had the Conference passed only this resolution and nothing 
else, he would still say that they had duly discharged their duties. ^ . 

“We want Swaraj for every community and creed", added bj. Bose. He em- 
phasised the need of unity in the fight for freedom. He surveyed the^ political 
situation in India with reference to the International Affairs. To-day, he said, “Im- 
perialism understands that it is on its last legs. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collapse.'- Eeferriiig to International Afiairs, Sj. Bose said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to be found no 
more. *Tt goes abegging", he said, “to Berlin and Borne, to Hitler and Alussolini, for 
solving her problem. We must seize opportunities and rise to a united body 
to claim Independence,” Continuing, the Congress President said that India was 
not prepared to-day to accept foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and collectively. 

British Government could not say that India was being ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress had achieved that amount 
of strength which was equal to any ruling power. Every European felt to-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our rights can 
they in any; way stop us ?” he asked. 

Eeferriiig to the political awakening that had come to the people in the Indian 
States, Sj. Bose said that the flame of unrest noticeable in the States to-day would 
spread to the remotest parts of India and wmuld spread also the world over. He 
could realise the growing influence and strength of the Congress even in the States. 

Sj. Subhas Bose expressed jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
history of the Congress, the members of the Anglo-Indian community are interesting 
themselves in the Congress movement enrolling themselves as Congress members. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted support it received from the 
communities like those of the xinglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, the Punjabis and of the 
Siklis. The last community was no longer regarded safe for the maintenance of the 
British imperialism in India. The enthusiasm and interest shown by the Nepalese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Conference both as delegates and volunteers showed that 
the Nepalese were no longer to be lulled into ignoring India’s demand. Similar 
was the growing attitude of the Anglo-Indian community. 

He was told that the British Government was going to recruit 40,000 Gurkhas 
in the army. This, he was told, was because the British Government could no 
longer pin their faith in certain sections of the Punjabis who were as restive as any 
other community for upholding the national prestige. If these communities were not 
anxious to lend their support to the British imperialism its end could not be in far 
distance. Sj. Bose critically analysed both the international and the national situation 
and said that every Britisher in India was well aware that the days of the British 
imperialism in India were numbered and the country was moving rapidly to the 
Congress fold and the Congress administration was nothing if it was not an admi- 
nistration of the people and by the people's representatives. Their resolution em- 
bodying the national demand and the Federation unmistakably showed what they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in order to realise what the resolution expec- 
ted to achieve. Sj. Bose hoped that every Congress worker would prepare himself or 
herself according to the ideal set by the Congress. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, moved from the Chair regarding the 
paympt of quota to the B. P. C. C., urging the Congressmen to learn Hindusthani 
and the necessity for changing the rules regarding the Provincial Conference and the 
withdi-awal of ban bn the Communist party the Conference concluded. 
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Annual Session— New Delhi— 13th. & 14th. March 1939 

The annual session of the Chamber of Princes met at Nev? Delhi on the 13th 
March 11I39 under the twesidentship of His Excellency the Viceroy. In the body of 
the hall sat Iheir Highnesses, members of the Chamber, with their a-oriteons flow 
mg turbans, wiule behind them were the Heir-Apparent. Above the tralleries 
Prime Mniisters arul other States. 

_ Over fifty Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present; Their Ministers and other 
ofeciiils were accommodated in a special gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
were packed. p.,.. 

Viceroy's Opening Address 

Opening the session. His Exoelency said : “Your Highnesses, I am very ghul 
to wel.'omo you a;mm to-day and to say how gi’eat a pleasure it is to me to Save 
this opportunity of seeing; you and of presiding over your deliberations. 

binec we last met, the Chamber has to mourn the loss of many diatino-nisbed 

of Alwar, His Highness the llaja of ifawaVt- 
'.^ 1 * iHaharaja of Dewas (Senior), His Highness the Maharaia 

Highness the Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Hiohness the Mahamia 
of Baroda. all of theni members of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Sonepur, the Earn 
of Gangptir, the es-Eaja . of Sludhol and the ex-Thakore Salieb of !)hrol I ^ 
sure that it will be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we should place on r“ 
cord our deep sympathy with the families of the Rulers whoso names I have men- 
tioned, and that we should wish all happiness and prosperity to their successors ^ 

,, I ffiight perhaps_ mention among those who are no lonn-er with us the mmpa 
of two Princes m particular— His Highness the late Mahar^'a of Patiala who' had 
some ten Mf^^^eved |he di^ of being made a Lieutenant GenIrM and 

w V • Majesty the King-Rmperor ; and His Highness the 

late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, Although his Highness the Gaekwar had of late 
years been prevented by the decline in his health, from taking an active part in the 
proceedings of this Chamber, or from spending as long a time as he cmild have 
wished in his most important State, he had, as Your Hrghnesses are all aware en- 
deare^imself to his peop e by his close attention to their interests and he M 
had the insight in those circumstances, to select a wise and able and to 

repose full confidence in him. d,uu lo 

UU meeting Of the Chamber, the Raja of Jawar has been vested 

with Ruling powers on the termination of his minority and I have had thl plJasuro 
of recognising the successions of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior branch) His Hi»hnpas the R-iG If 
ttie Thakore Saheb of Dhrol/ the Raja of HighiSsJ the MMiarSf 

Baroda. and the Mahaiaja of Sonepur. I am sure it will be your wish that I should 
welcome all of them who are present to the Chamber to-day. 

Iacweii Riuitiuur pEndit Hharfim Harain Mr Aio oj i \ 

and Sir R. K. Sfianmukham Chetty, were among the reDresentai4lq ^ 

meetings of the League of Nations^held in liv and 

presented at this session of the Chamber by His Hinbness the Phonrt.r.ii ^ 

“In the international crisis which weiSied so Cvilv on Ts all in the tf’ 
oflast year, the most generous offers to place the reBL?ves of the^ 
their own services at the disjiosal of His Imiierial MaWvthl *^ml 

received from vei7 many Statel an^iKo? 

If such were n^decL of the loyalty and devotion of the Prineely o7dei to His^ ’ 
penal Majesty the Kmg Emperor ; and I take this opportunity to express mv III' 
most warm appreciation to the Princes in penernl ef thlot i, ™ ®^press my own 
assure them, most deeply apOTedatei ® ^ 

the sS^wMch ifad teL to «ndiS EuL^T ^ 

regard to a most important mXr~SSstol to ^ 

has taken longer than‘ I could have ho^to S le ™d 
numerous points, points of varving imnortancf^ to examine the 

connection or another with "the Federal offer in one 

The points advanced for consideration bv the v completed 

without exception, been examined, a^d Se r?diS oSr framlftf th^lM 

important question. I will only say that the^ ta^toests of You^^lig^eS Tnd 
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of tlio Princely Order as a whole and the representations which have reached me, 
have received the fullest and most sympathetic consideration. I am content now to 
await the verdict of the Rulers ; and I will add only that the decision which has 
to be taken is one of supreme importance to Your Highnesses, to your dynasties, 
and to India and that I feel confident that it will be approached with a full sense 
of the heavy obligation which rests upon you in this matter. 

“For myself, closely connected as I have been with the preparation of the 
Federal scheme, and with the examination and the elucidation of the various points 
of obscurity or diiliculty which have suggested themselves to Your Highnesses in 
the course of your examination of it, T will say no more to-day than tliis— that 
that scheme, to the devising and the acceptance of which members of Your 
Highnesses' order present here to-day contributed in so material a degree, reipresents 
the result of a close and careful examination of this most important question by 
the best talent of India and of Great Britain. While in the nature of this, it may 
have flaws and imperfections of its own, no one has yet succeeded in devising a 
niorc satisfactory method of dealing with the problems which have confronted Your 
Higlinesses than the scheme of Federation embodied in the x4.ct of 1935. 

Administrative Peoblems 

“I am not ignorant that in recent times the Rulers of Indian States have 
been passing through, in many eases, a period of stress and difliculty. Far be 
it from me to deny that there h*ave been many cases in which States have been 
subjected to attacks whieli were entirely unjustified, attacks in which one has been 
unable to trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any real desire to 
promote the welfare of the State or of its people. But making all allowance for 
the fact that attacks of that nature have frequently been made, it is, I am sure, 
as plain to Your Highnesses as it is to me, that it is more than ever essential in 
the present conditions and in this changing world in which we live that the 
authorities of the Indian States should, without exception, make it their constant 
care to watch for and to remedy any. legitimate grievances that may exist in the 
administrative field. Your Highnesses will agree with me that it is, equally, as 
clearly in the interests of all Rulers as it is their plain and manifest duty, to 
ensure by their own close personal interest in the affairs of their State, in the 
work of their officials, and in the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects 
have cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer undue exactions either on 
behalf of the State itself or at the call of unworthy officials, and that all genuine 
grievances receive promih- and active consideration. It goes without saying that an 
effective machinery by which the authorities of the States can satisfy themselves 
that all such complaints can readily reach the ears of the Durbar is an essential 
necessity in the present conditions ; and Your Highnesses will all agree with me that 
it is equally essential that the peoples of the States should feel assured that their 
wants, their difficulties and their, representations will receive the fullest attention and 
the fullest sympathy, whatever may be the motives or the causes underlying criticisms 
of, or attacks on, the Indian States, the vulnerability of Durbars will obviously be 
inc.reased if any legitimate grievances are left unredressed for agitation to exploit. 

“It is not to be expected even if every care is taken in those res]>C{ds that the 
voice of criticism will be stilled. No Government in the world can, in these days of 
ever increasing publicity, of ever increasing public interest in tlie conduct of admi- 
nistration and in the disposal of the public revenues, hope for this. But the 
tance of stating your co.ses will not have escaped the attention" of Y"oiu* Highnesses, 
and there can be no more effective method of disposing of unjustified criticism of 
the adniiiiistration of a State than publicity designed to set out the true facts, 
Tliere are many States which publish admirable administration reports, setting out 
in detail the true condition of affairs in the State, for all to see. Those States,, in 
which this practice has not yet been adopted, would, I suggest, do well, to consider 
the advisability of following the example of their neighbours in this matter. 

Reforms in States 

“Your IDdmesses will have seen the declarations recently made in Parliament 
on bclialf of His Majesty’s Government, declarations which I have myself repeated 
in public utterances, in ' regard to constitutional ' changes or developments in the 
Indian Shites. Those statenients will have- ihade clear the attitude, in this matter, of 
His Majesty’s Government, which is,- 1 may repeat, that the decision as to the cons- 
titution 'best snited to the needs of hiS ;peaple. and Ms State rests with the Ruler 
himself to take, and that no pressure will be, brought to bear on him in this respect 
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by the Parnmount, Power. Nor will any obstruction be placed in bis way by the 
Piiramoniu Power, should he wish to give :efrect to constitutional advances consistent 
with his treaty obligations. The actual form of such constitutional machinery as a 
Euler may, in* these circumstances, decide to establish in his State must, I readily 
reco^'*‘nize, vary according to conditions ; and it is obvious that full consideration 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the form of 
constitutional machinery to be devised or adopted in the case of a particular State. 

•‘But makina* the fullest allowance for that fact, Your Highnesses will, I am 
quite ceriaiu, at 2 :ree with me that the more personal the form of rule, the greater 
is the need fof' personal touch. He who '^voiild be the father of his people must 
satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share in the 

benefits of his rule, and that an undue proportion of the revenue of his State is 

not resen’^ed for his own expenditure. And the fact that the normal spliere of 
the activities of a Euler lies within the four corners of his State calls for no 
emphasis from me. An absentee Euler, like an absentee landlord, represents a 

condition of affairs that has never easily admitted of justification; and that has 

never been more markedly the case than in the conditions of the present day. 
That there may, on occasion, be reasons, over which he has no control, which 
make it necessary for a Euler to absent himself for a material period from his 
territory, I, or course, accept. But Your Highnesses, with your long and wide 
experience, will agree with me that, in such an event, it is essential that the 
Euler, so obliged to be absent from the personal direction of affairs in his State, 
should satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of Ms State are fully worthy of his confidence. 

Farauovst Power’s Position 


As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations. That 
does not, I need not say, for a moment mean that the Princes themselves are not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heritage. How^ often has 
it not been impressed on the Princes of India by those who have had their best 
interests at heart that they should sink their difierences and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
mind? Can it honestly be said, looking back as we do to-day over any period of 
years, that much has been achieved in pursuance of that advice? There is no 
class and no community in the world which does not contain its ’weaker brethren 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well know, the common tendency of mankind to 
generalise, and one Euler who ignores the welfare of his subjects is only too apt 
to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours. Is it not possible 
that the more far-sighted Princes should combine to point out to such a Euler 
by means of friendly advice, the error of his ways, so that discredit may not Ha 
brought upon the entire Princely order? ^ 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more patent 
more pronounced, and more immediate than in the case of the smaller States’ 
Those States whose resources are so limited as yirtually to preclude them indivi* 
dually from providing for the requirements of their people in accordance with 
modern standards, have indeed no other practical alternative before them. I 
take this opportunity to impress on the Eulers of such States, with all the 
emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible steps to 
combine with their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so tar as 
this is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all possible assis- 
tance and advice from me and from my advisers. But the need is uro-ent arid 
pressing. It calls for prompt action on the part of those concerned and It L ' iri 
my judgment, vital in the interests of the smaller- States themselv4 that no timi 
whatever should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

"Your Highnesses, I have touched in the few remarks I have had the ideasTTrA 
of addressing to you to-day on matters of great significance and great coiiieauenn^ 
to the States and to their Eulers. »c4uence 

“I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost 
you at a moment such as the present, of orucial importance in the development 
of the history of, India. I do not desire :to detain you longer this monW^ 
Let me only again thank you for the opportunity of seeing you, and extend mv 
bat gwd wishes to you for a for the successful discha??4 

of the business which lies before us.’’ (Loud applause.) 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Resoiutiois: on Reoeganization 

After H, E. the Viceroy liad spoken, His Highness the Chancellor^ The Jam 
Saheb of Naiuanagar moved a resolution of condolence on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses the Maharsia of Patiala, former Ohaiicellor of the Ghamber, the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Kishengarh, the Maharaja of A! war, the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and the Baja of Sawantwadi 

The important resolution regarding the proposed scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Chamber of Princes was moved by the Chancellor. “It has been regretfully 
noticed for some time past,” said His Highness, “that certain important States have 
tended to drift away from this Chamber and this has naturally detracted from its 
importance and utility. It is no use re-examining the reasons for this tendency 
of apportioning blame for it. The fact, however, could not be denied and it 
called for the best efforts of all Paders and friends of the States to assist in 
bringing all categories of States together on the joint plank of this Chamber.” 
His Highness said that only four States had raised doubts or differences regard- 
ing the scheme and these doubts, he was confident, were due to genuine misunder- 
standings. The detailed communications which he had sent them would, he was 
sure, help to clear the position. 

Seconding the resolution, the Raja of Bilaspw said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was purely an advisory body and their recommendations were of a 
purely advisory character. The reorganisation scheme would operate only for four 
years, whereafter its suitability would be reviewed. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes and he requested the Viceroy to accept the scheme and 
put it into immediate operation. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi, supporting the resolution, affirmed that, 
speaking as one belonging to the category of smaller States, he considered it as un- 
founded and based on misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present proposals would affect the sovereignty of some of the States. 

The Maharaja, of Tripura welcomed the representation given by the reorgani- 
sation scheme to the Eastern States and expressed the hope that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, embodying an agreed settlement of the grouping of the six 
States of Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Khairpur, Benares and Idar, “was moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, His Highness explained that apart from the fact 
that relatively speaking, tne number of seats at present allotted to the Punjab States 
did not ensure for them, both in the regional group and collectively, their due 
representation on the Standing Committee envisaged in the new scheme, the amend- 
ment sought merely to implement the decision arrived at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in November. His Highness added that he did not seek to modify 
the reorganisation xwoi^osals “which had his wholehearted approval, constituting as 
they did a supreme effort on the part of the members of the Princely Order to 
evolve an equitable formula. The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adopted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved a vote of “hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and untiring “work for the Chamber.” In his zeal, 
remarked His Highness wilh humour, the Chancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of places and in ail climates and had kept them at work till unspeak- 
able hours. The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chancellor’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day- New Delhi- 4tli. March 1939 

The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and then adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the reports of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Narain and Sir E. K. Shanmukham Ohetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India at the meetings of the League of Nations at Geneva in 1937 and 1938, 
and said that he wished to place on record the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
“work of these two gentlemen. On the motion of the Chancellor, the resolution 
regarding mail robbery rules was adopted;. As a result of the reorganisation 
scheme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, . there was no election this year of a 
Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor and Standing Committee. 

OnANGBXiLOE ES'FDAI^S ATTITUDE ' • 

The most Important business, ul to dai was His Highness the Chancellor's 
address to the Viceroy, thanking '.Excellency for presiding over their 
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deliberations and replying to tbe speecli wMcb His Excelleney made 
yesterday. 

“We desire at the outset to express our gratitude for the welcome which 
you have so kindly extended to us,” said His Highness “and to thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy with which you have listened to us ^ and presided over 
our deliberations.” , , , ^ . 

Eeferring to the offers made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
place the resources of their States and their own services at the disposal of His 
^laiestv, the Chancellor said, “These offers were made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. Thev meant to us the fuliilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
whicli are our sacral heritage and which we, on our part, are determined to 
maintain.” “Your Excellency,” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed question of Federation 
as embodieil in the Government of India Act of 1935. Your Excellency would not 
expect within a month or so of ‘the receipt by us of the revised draft of the 
Instrinnent of Accession and the connected papers, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as expected, the States have been allowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency Has said, rest -with the individual Eulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your Excellency that we fully appreciate the importance of our verdict in 
this matter to ourselves, to our dynasties and to India and are approaching it 
with a full sense of the responsibility which rests upon us. 

“Ill the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiations, it is 
our duty, Your Excellency will doubtless appreciate, to apply ourselves dispas- 
sionately to the question as to how far, under the revised Draft of the Instrument 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 and any further amendments to that 
Act, with the eifect, in actual working, of the safeguards for the protection of the 
legitimate rights of the States embodied therein, it wull be possible for us and 
oii’r suecesHors, in the fast changing circumstances of the country, effectively to 
discharge our triple obligation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

“Moreover, we have to examine carefully and to ensure that the power of the 
State to develop their natural resources remains unaffected, and that the financial 
implications of the scheme leave us sufficient margin to balance our budgets and 
to provide funds for the growing and legitimate need of impTOvements in, and 
raising the standard of, our administrations and in developing beneficent activities. 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to express freely and frankly what we may 

decide. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Eeforms 
in the States. We fully endorse the view that improvements in the administrations 
of States should emanate from the Eulers concerned wherever they may be needed. 
We recommend this course, not as a political expediency but as a sacred duty 

resting on us as Eulers. We have more than once given sympathetic consideration 
to the various aspects of this question and recognise that our greatest asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our peoples, and that no possible effort towards 
this end should be spared by us ^in ensuring the progress and prosperity of our 
loyal and devoted subjects. There is a clear distinction, however, behveen mattei’s 
relating to improvement in administration and the question of Constitutional 
Eeforms in the States. We claim that the decision with regard to the form 
and .extent of Constitutional Eeforms in the States must rest solely with the 
individual i^julers concerned* 

“The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their States with due 

regard to local conditions and resources, and the reeoi'd of development of the 

beneficent activities in their States is the best prooi oi theiv bona fiiee. We 

deny, however, the right of any party from' . outside to dictate to us or to coerce 

us m the matter of Constitutional Eeforms within our States. Such short-sighted 
attempts cannot but retard the pace of evolution in the States, disturb the 
traditional good relations between the Eulers and their subjects and create an 
atmosphf^o of estiaiigement between the ■ various, regions of this country which 
is fraught with serious consequences to. all concerned. Wo have been l^ssured 
by the declarations recently made in Parliament on behalf of His Ssty’s 
Government and repeated by Your Eseellency, making it clear that ‘the dSon 
best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests 
wiai. the Euler himself to take and that no pressure will be brought to bear on 
him m this respect by the Paramount Power.’ wiuuoni, lo near on 
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‘We are equally grateful for the assurance in Your Excellency’s address 
which will be generally welcomed by the States, that ‘the Paramount Power 
stands ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations.’ 
We feel confident that no reasonable person or organisation which stands for 
the sanctity of pledges would expect of the Crown not to implement its pledges 
to the Princes both in letter and in sxurit. 

“Your Excellency, we realise, second to none, the importance, at the present 
jimeture, of protecting the good name of the whole Princely Order. It is our 
aim^ to help to bring about a state of affairs in which criticism may find no 
justifiable ground for censure, foiMYe realise that our usefulness to our subjects 
as w^ell as to India and the Empire is directly dependent upon the ability of 
each and every State to discharge the resxmnsibilities which rest upon it. 

“Your Excellency will, however, appreciate that there is no greater impediment 
to good government in a State than the ’weakening of its Euler’s authority. Yet 
such a ’\veakening must inevitably result, if unjustified attac-ks are openly made 
against the established Governments of the States and even doubt is throwm u]>on 
the scope of the Euler’s sovereignty. We can assure Y"our Excellency that the 
various suggestions of administrative Eeforms, where they are neede'd and to 
which you have referred in the course of your address, are very helpful and have 
been receiving the anxious consideration of the Governments of the States. 

“Moreover, while we do not object to fair and bonalide criticism, it is ineon- 
trovertible that in many cases, as Your Excellency has remarked in your address, 
we have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which 
one has been unable to trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any 
real desire to promote the welfare of the State or of its people.’ It Is, there- 
fore, not unnatural that the States should expect due protection against such attacks. 
In some of these attacks, it has been insinuated that the Princes are conspiring in 
a body with the Paramount Power to resort to a deliberate campaign of repression 
and reaction in the States. Yonr Excellency and Your Highnesses know that it is 
a baseless insinuation which we unequivocany repudiate. On the other hand, "we 
can emphatically declare that God willing, the Indian Princes shall not be found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution which they may be called upon to make 
in the discharge of their obligations to the Crown and towards the ordered progress 
of their States and their motherland. 

“Your Excellency also referred in your address to the need for the smaller 
States, with limited resources, to cooperate and combine in matters of administra- 
tion so far as it may be practicable. This question needs careful consideration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and relying on Your Excellency’s knowledge and res- 
pect for the traditions of the Indian States, and for the pledges given to the States 
—big and small— in successive authoritative pronouncements, guaranteeing their in- 
ternal autonomy and integrity, we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s 
suggestion is intended to encourage cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the States find it practicablcj having due regard to local conditions, in 
certain services of administration, provided that the integrity and sovereignty of 
the States concerned is not impaired. In order to encourage cooperative grouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it* is essential that the combination should be entirely volun- 
tary and not rigidly limited to the geographical boundaries of a group, so that it 
Biay inspire mutual confidence and trust which alone can ensure smooth working. 

“Your Excellency has also been pleased to emphasise the need for unity 
amongst our Order. We gratefully appreciate the sincerity of that advice and 
fully endrose it ourselves. In this connection, it is a matter of genuine gratifica- 
tion that generally the Princes of India— big and small— stand united to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals which have been adopted by this Chamber and blessed 
by Your Excellency. We feel confident that this step will help us to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and ,,to. the 
States”* 

Review o! Chamber’s Work 

The following is the statement presented by E, H. the Chancellor reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Princes during the last two years 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses^—The duty of presenting this review of 
work since the last Chamber session - should ordinarily have devolved on pur 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, , His Highness the late Maharaja Sahib 
of Patiala, but his sad and premature /demise deprived us of his charming and 
courageous leadership at a time when..:, he. was most needed. ; In February, 1933, 
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His late Highness called ns to an infomal meeting of the Standing Committee 
at Delhi, but at the last moment he was himself unavoidably detained owing to 
indisposition and he charged me to conduct those meetings on his behalf. Soon, 
thereafter, that great and historic personality passed away, and it left me no option 
but to carry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chancellor. 

Before reviewing the work done since the last Chamber session, it is my 

f ainful duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 
ave suffered through the tragic and untimely demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Brabourne. During the brief period that he was the Viceroy and President 
of our Chamber, in Your Excellency s absence on leave, he gave proof of his 
sympathy and goodwill for the States. The Brabourne Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fitting tribute to his interest in sport in India and for his many qualities 
and his charming personality he shall be remembered by his many friends in 
this country. We shall be grateful if Your Excellency would be pleased to 
convey our deepest sympathies to Lady Brabourne in her great loss. 

Ko formal session of the Chamber of Princes could be held in the year 
1938. I have, therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the last two years, namely for 1937 and 1938, 

The period under review was marked by much spade work by the various 
committees. The following Committees met during the year 1937 and 1938 the 
Military Officers Committee, the Eailway Experts Committee, the Standing 
Committee of Ministers, the vSpecial Committee of Ministers on the question of 
xetrocessioB of jurisdiction over railway lands, the Special Committee of Ministers 
on the question of settlement of boundary disputes, the Keorganisation Committee, 
the Criteria Committee, the- Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the surcharge on petrol of Indian States, 
the Finance Committee to define the financial powers of the Chancellor and the 
Standing Committee, the Special Committee appointed to scrutinise the financial 
position of the Chamber Fund and the Special Committee of Ministers to examine 
the Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill, 1938, 

In these meetings, various matters of long-standing importance were examined 
and brought to a stage nearer settlement. Moreover, four informal meetings of 
the Standing Committee were held in February, June, November and December 
of 1938 and one formal meeting of the Standing Committee was also held in 
December last. 

I shall now recapitulate the progress made during these two years with 
r^ard to certain important matters : 

(a) The question of attachment of British liaison officers to Indian States 
forces units in the event of civil disturbances in the States has been satisfactorily 
settled and the amendments proposed by the Standing Committee to the relevant 
-memorandum of the Government of India have been adopted. 

(b) The old pending question of the restrictions imposed by the Government 
of India on the manufacture and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
This examination showed that no restrictions existed which were contrary to the 
stipulations of a treaty or agreement with the concerned States and that most of 
the States had no grievance on the subject. The question was, therefore, dropped. 

(c) The question was also taken up, that whereas attested copies of judicial 
documents granted by a court in British India were admitted in evidence in State 
courts, attested copies granted by Indian States’ courts were not so accepted by 
courts in British India, unless they were countersigned by the Political Oflicer 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Evidence Act had been 
adopted ,.by almost ail the States. The Political Secretary has intimated that 
authorisation under Section 79 of the Indian Evidence Act, which had already 
been granted in suitable cases would appear to meet the object in view. This 
information was accordingly eircularised to all the States. 

(d) The question of riparian rights of Indian States, which had been pending 
settlement for a number of years, received further consideration, and it was decided 
that as Section 130 to 134 of the Government of India Act, 1935, dealing exclusively 
with -water disputes ofiered a reasonable compromise, it was not necessary to 
proceed with the matter any further. This question was accordingly dropped. 

(e) A satisfactory settlement was also, reached over the question of extradition 
fo criminals between. the Indian States and British India of which the details 
were notified to the States through a circular on the subject issued in July, 1938. 

(f) The question of appointment of the shares of Indian States in the pro- 
ceeds of the surcharge on petrol was onginally decided after negotiations between 
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tlie Government of India and tlie Chamber of Princes. Complaints •were, however, 
received from a large number of States, against the revised formula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose petrol consumption during the year 
was below one lakh gallons. The matter was carefully examined and it appeared 
that certain difficulties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the last 
formal meeting of ^ the Standing Committee, when the Political Secretary intimated 
that the suggestions made would be examined with the help of the Government 
of India Department concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties of the States will be found as early as possible. 

(g) The extradition arrangements between the States and Burma, after iis 
separation from India, w^ere settled on the basis of stattis quo, through an 
Order-in-Conncil under the Fugitive Offenders Acts of 1881 and 1915. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces ’vvas 
thoroughly examined by a Committee of Ministers under the resourceful chairman- 
ship of Nawab Sam ad Yar Jung, Army Secretary to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The report of this Committee was later considered by 
the Standing Committee. In the meantime, the Chatfield Committee came to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Eeorganisation Plan, and to investigate into the 
military and financial aspects of the problem of Indian Defence. 

We were invited to meet the Chatfield Committee in order to ap])rise 
them of the general viewpoint of the States on matters within the terms of reference 
of the Committee, The Standing Committee appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Patiala and myself to meet the Chatfield Committee. 
We met them in January last and frankly urged the States’ point of view. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee seemed to appreciate fully the importance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and sympatheticaliy listened to all 
we had to tell them. Let us hope that the recommendations of this Committee Avili 
soon help to place the defence services of India and the States on a proper footing. 

(i) A reservation was made in 1936, excluding the States from the internatio- 
nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Enquiries made from the 
States, however, went to show that no slavery existed in Indian States and that the 
position in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably Avith that of 
British India. The reservation of 1926 was accordingly eliminated. 

(j) I he position as regards retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands, 
together Avith allied matters, was also pursued further. Some of the pending ques- 
tions have satisfactorily been settled and relevant notifications and circulars have 
already been issued to the States. A few important questions are still under actiA^e 
negotiations and it is hoped that they will, before long, be settled with due regard 
to the reasonable viewpoint of the States, 

(k) The important question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes, 
so as to make it fully representative of the big and small States was al'io taken up ; 
and it is gratifying to note that the proposed scheme AA^as adopted, AAitnout any 
dissentient, by a very representative conference of Eulers and representatives of 
States held in Bombay in November, 1938. 

I shall refer to the scheme in detail AAffien the draft resolutions regarding the 
proposed reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes come up for consideration. 

The Standing Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent services of 
Their late Highnesses the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the Maliaraja Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, by putting up their portiuits or busts in the hall of the Chamber of 
Princes. In this connection, Their Highnesses of Sachin, Mandi. Bilaspur and 
Dungarpur issued a joint appeal inviting a donation of Es. 200 each from the 
members and representative members to meet the cost of these memorials. As 
expected, the response to this appeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
of months, a sum of Es. 9,200 has already been received from the various States. 
We are grateful to Your Excellency for approving the proposal to set up busts of 
Their late Highnesses, which was our preference also, and we shall, be further grate- 
ful if Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary directions for the 
structural changes necessary for this purpose. I feel confident that the proposal will 
meet with unanimous approval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber of Princes, through the inclusion of 
new members in their own right, who are entitled to it . on well-defined tests, has 
also reached the final stages of negotiations. In the review of work at the last 
Chamber session by His Highness . the then Chancellor it was pointed out with 
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regard to this question, that the Government of India were awaiting unanimous 
expression of opinion from the Princes. We have fortunately succeeded in making 
recommendations at our Bombay Conference without any dissentients. 

We hope and request that a sympathetic and satisfactory settlement of this 
long pending problem may now be made as early as possible. Last but not the 
least, this period has involved very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 
advice sought had to bo given to various States on many pressing problems. 

This concludes the review of the main work done during these two years. The 
results achieved are tlie fruits of joint effort on which I wish to offer my grateful 
thanks to Your Excellency as our President and to my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee. I am also obliged to my friend, the Hon. Sir Bertrand Glancy, his 
Joint Secretary and to his Department for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Bloreover, I wish to record my genuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various' other Special Committees and of the Chancellor’s Secretary 
and his staff who have all made ‘ substantial contributions towards achieving these 
results. 


Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 

The importance of the joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in 
regard to Federation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress- 
ed by His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar^ Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes,, presiding at a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of certain 
Rulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the lOlh. June 19S9. 

The conference was attended by 50 Princes, about 50 representatives of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Ministers and secretaries* 
A message from His Exalted Highness the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

After His Highness the Chancellor had spoken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr. Madhav Rao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of Eampur and Mr. Zutshi of Rewa ex- 
pressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Acccession. 

In his speech His Highness the Chancellor said : ‘^The representative 
nature of our gathering is a clear proof that we are fully alive to the import- 
mice of the issues which await our decision* We meet at a critical time. The main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connec.ted papers. For years our representatives have collaborated with the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac- 
tory scheme for an All-India Federation. Throughout those discussions we made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a scheme would depend on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the essential safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

^The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India Act, 
1935 is now before us and within the next two months we are called upon to signi- 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis offered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. The importance of our 
decision in this matter to the States, to India and to the Empire cannot be over- 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave responsibility in the matter, 

*‘The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the Hvdari Committee. This 
committee included on it some of the most experienced and trusted Ministers of 
the States and it had the privilege of having a distinguished chairman in that 
veteran statesman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, whom I am glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feel confident t!^t you will all join me in expressing our 
fateful appreciation of the signal service which this committee has rendered to the 
States, to India and to the Empire by its, constructive, courageous and far-sighted 
report on this very delicate question. 

“An mportant conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under the 
chairmanship of Sirdar 0. S. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument and 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Ghahcellor, for circulation to States so 
that It may be recognised that the Chamber is the tribune of all States, big and 
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small, whatever their regions or views* The Gwalior Eeport has been a helpful 
contribution, for which oar appreciation is due to the 'chairman and members of 
this conference* It is gratifying to note that on the main issues involved, the 
Hydari Committee and the Gwalior Conference, shorn of the inidding of confusing and II"? 
changeable legal opinions, have independently reached almost . identical conclusions. 

‘‘You will be glad to learn that yesterday afternoon the Princes assembled in 
Bombay met among themselves and came to the unanimous conclusion that they ; 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the States essential to the efficacy;--’ 
of any decision, which may be reached by this conference. i, 

“It should be the endeavour of this conference to bring the States to a C; 

mon formula with regard to their line of reply, so that the futare 

assures the integrity of units, the unity of India and the ordered progress of -■ 
country as a self-governing and autonomous Dominion of the British Commonweal. 

“I would be failing in my duty at this conference, if I did not refer to cer^if ; 
important questions which are "of general interests to the States. The first poin^tth:Y. 
which I wish to refer is the question of internal reforms in the States. ^ 

“It is gratifying to note that the Eulers and Governments of various State ,:r.; 
have already announced constructive reforms and programmes of beneficient 
ties for their States, while in various other cases, the proposed reforms are actively. ^ 
receiving the consideration of. tlie States’ authorities concerned, with due regard 
local conditions and resources. It is obvious that no genuine well-wisher of the^I^^ 
States can reasonably advocate any exact pattern of constitutional or administrative^^ 
reforms or a uniform pace of progress for one and all the States. The course of human^“^„ 
events cannot very well be shaped to an exact model of the articles manufaetiiredw 
in a factory. I can, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Eulers will not be found wanting in any reasonable and generous contribu- 
tion which they may be called upon to make towards the ordered progress of the 
States, and of their motherland. 

“In this connexion, though the question of reforms within individual States 
I’ests primarily with the Eulers and Governments of the States concerned, the 
Eulers in their meeting yesterday have unanimously desired to recommend to the 
individual States the desirability of testing their administrations, where needed, 
with the following basic tests 

(A) That special efforts should be made to have (I) clear and codified laws 
ensuring a reign of law for the States ; (II) judiciary properly manned by qualified 
law graciiiates or by persons with recognized judicial training and integrity ; and 
(III) efficient and adequate police force supervised by competent officers with effec- 
tive modern arms and equipment. 

(B) That, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the personal expenditure of the Euler and the State expenditure, and the former 
should be fixed on a reasonable basis as resolved by the Chamber of Princes. 

(C) That five or ten years programme on a clear cut plan should be prepared 
for the beneficent activities in the States, such as education, medical relief, agricul- 
ture, health, road development, etc. 

(D) That the States Government should keep in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian States, which may be 
suitable to their local conditions, such as indebtedness relief and give it prompt 
consideration. 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our States to the effect that any bonafide complaint supported on personal 
knowledge by certain prescribed number of disinterested local State subjects of 
good repute resident in the area concerned alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any State official, shall be duly inquired into. 

“Let it not be understood, however, that I regard the criticisms generally level- 
led with regard to the aforesaid points,; against the States administrations often 
without adequate enquiries as justified. On the other hand, I emphatically support 
the remarks of His Excellency the Yiceioy in his opening address at the last 
Chamber session to the effect that it can not be denied ‘there have been many cases in 
which the States have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unfounded’ 
Nevertheless,, a Euler, according to anr. traditions, is great not by what he gives, 
with due regard to the genius of his ^ple* and no false notion of prestige need : 

. dissuade us from removing the legitimate grievances of any of our people, and ; 

from making our fullest possible contribution to maintain the reign of law and j 

ordered progress within our States. - / ■ ; 
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must, Iiowever, be recognized by all true friends of the States that there 
is no greater impediment to good Government and reign of law in a State than 
the weakening of ' its Ruler's authority j and furthermore, that in the sphere of 
reforms, prudence and farsight often enjoin even on the most enthusiastic and liberal 
administrator the duty of ptiying due regard to local conditions and resources. 

*‘your Highnesses and gentlemen, the organization which deserves our consi-=r 
deration is that of subversive movements organized by a section of British Indians 
against certain States. This recent unfortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
develop, must inevitably result in engendering bitterness and hostility, and prove 
detrimental to the unity and ordered progress, of India. I have no desire to be 
involved in purely British India questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr. 
Gandhi's recent statement recommending suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the States and the recent public utterances of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan emphasizing 
the need of respecting the integrity of the States, are ste])s in the right direction 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States and British India, which miist be the desire of every patriotic Indian. 

“In this connexion, the responsibility of the Paramount Power is particularly 
great, and the eyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically set on "Simla, to see how far they ^ would permit the territories of States, 
guaranteed under solemn pledges of the British Grown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British India.” 

Referring to the question of cooperative grouping of States for certain adminis- 
trative purposes, the Jam Saheb after stating that the matter had already been 
discussed said, “As the question is of an All-India importance, the Standing Com- 
mittee of Priiiees have appointed a special committee of Rulers, with majority of 
those primarily concerned with this question, in order to see how far the various 
proposals novv made are reconcilable with the sovereignty and the' autonomy of the 
States concerned in accordance with the position taken up by the Princes In their 
reply to His Excellency the Viceroy's opening address to the last Chamber session.” 

EESOLUTIONS 


The Conference -was held for three days and concluded on the 12th. June after 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting, the present Federal scheme as envisaged in the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession, circulated among the Princes a few months 
ago. The following is the text of the resolution adopted by the Conference 

‘^The Conference of Princes and Ministers assembled at Bombay, having 
considered the revised draft Instrument of Accession and connected papers resolves 
that the terms, on the basis of ^vhich accession is offered, are fimdamentally 
unsatisfactory in the directions indicated in the report of the Hydari Committee 
of Ministers and confirmed by the recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 
and are therefore unacceptable. 

'*At the same time, the Conferenee records its belief that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government . to close the door ‘on an All-India 
Federation.'” 

The Hydari Committee Report 

The Hydari Committee on Federation 'which met in Bombay in April 1939 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Ilydariy Prime. Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration and the 
economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on these three points, 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that “there is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provided it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Co3hmittee and Oxffers effective assurance 
of continued autonomy and integrity of the States.” 

The report adder! : “The Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion that 
the draft Instrument of Accession and other drafts circulated on the basis of which 
accession is offered are fimdamentally unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it 
The Committee finds it dilHcuIt to believe that it is the intention either of His 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation 
If the vital matters, to which the Committee has drawn attention can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion, that there would then exist a satis- 
factoiT basis on which accession could be concluded by individual States with due 
regard to the particular interests of each.” 
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Eeferriiig to tlie general clauses of the Instrument of Accession, the Hydari 
Oopamittee points out that while in the former draft instruments, there was a iimi- 
tation oil the exercise of the authority of the Federation in the Btate, 

that jimitation has ipw been omitted in the revised drafts. The Committee em- 
phasizes that the li mi cation referred to correctly stated the position hitherto under- 
stood by His Majesty's Government and the States and that as a matter of form, 
it was correet and was based on a relevant section of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States strongly favoured the further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the separation of pa; amoiiiitcy from the Federal sphere 
and vice versa. 

With regard to the question of defence, the Committee is of the opinion tliat 
the position has not been made as clear as it should have been in such a vital 
matter. The Committee does not feci entirely satisfied that this obligation of the 
crown to the States and relationship regarding paramountcy will remain luiaiiCcted 
by accession without appropriate limitation. 

Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limitation on the 
power to alter the existing rate cannot be accepted by the States concerned, wliile 
the amendments now proposed are a reversal of past deeisioiis of a vital character 
and had been proposed without giving the States likely to be effected even an 
opportunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As regards railways, the Committee states that despite the improvement effected 
in the present position through the provision of the Eail way Tribunal, the sugges- 
tion of unqualified accession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any- 
thing which the States have ever contemplated. 

Under the item ‘^Excise duties” , the Committee states that in the matter of 
finance, its views are well-known. It was pointed out that the date fixed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a State should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly upon its financial resources. That date should be the 
date of the inauguration of Federation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States concerned 
shall not receive less than what at the advent of Federation, they will be entitled to. 

The Committee considers that the proposed administration agreement falls 
far short of what had been contemplated throughout the discussions. The present 
draft does not ensure that administration of federal laws will be reserved to the 
States. 

The Committee views with great concern the proposed amendments to entries 
relating to customs and the proposal to insert a new action in the Government of 
India Act. 

Eeferring to treaty righ's, the committee states that at present a treaty right 
cannot be extinguished by the unilateral action of one party . It feels that it will 
be a very serious change in the status of treaty rights, if, through accession, they 
are to be so extinguished, and the fact that the Gownor-Generai in his individual 
judgment will determine whether it is proper in the circumstances that the Federal 
Legislature should be permitted to do so is not a sumdent safeguard. 

The Committee also feels that States which have important treaty rights, re- 
lating to matters to which they had been asked to accede and not being rights which 
they are prepared to waive on accession, might find great didiculty in acceding on 
the basis at present offered. The Committee anticipates that in many cases it will 
not be found to be the intention of the Crown Eepresentative that treaty rights 
should be waived, and it ought not to be difficult to devise by amendment, if neces- 
sary,- of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many amendments, some, of 
them of substance, are being introduced by His Majesty’s Government, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguarding such rights. 


A Siiirvey of Reforms in the States 

Following is a survey of the events in the Indian States in the year 1938 issued 
by Dr PaUabhi Sitaramytja, President of the xili-India States’ People’s Gonfer- 
ei‘c and members of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 

The wide gulf that has for over a century separted the Indian States is being 
rapidly bridged" up. It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the bridge 
declared open for traffic. Then India shall have become one and indivisible. As 
the vear 1938 closes, it is but meet that we should rapidly survey our achievements 
during the past twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the labours of the year have become single-pointed and begun to bear fruit. 

The Jmisaheb of Nawanagar has recently granted revenue relief to his siib- 
ieets to the tune of three lakhs and has made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
public body. It is stated that the popular discontent has not nevertheless subsided 
and that the agitation continues to be in existence in one form or other. 

In Dkrangadhra, the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
we are told that there is discontent amongst the peo])le on the ground that the 
body is not invested with all the powers due to it, in the day-to-day work. 

The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
States in recent years. For the intensity of feeling within the State as well as the 
extensive support that the movement secured from outside, ^ for the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Congress with the movement, for the orderliness and discipline with 
which the movement has been conducted based upon the twin principles of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the effective support of Mahatma Gandhi in bringing the 
movement to a close through the dynamic leadershi]) of Sardar Vallabhbhai, there 
is nothing to com[>are with the recent events in the Rajkot State. The Rajkot State 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Bhavnagar’s revenue approaches 3 crore, 
and that of Nawanagar’s ranges about seventy lakhs. Yet Rajkot is made the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar States and therefore it leads them all. That is the 
reason the Rajkot movement has been assigned the great importance which has been 
associated with it these several weeks. The country’s thanks are due to Sardar 
Yaliabhbhai Patel for this victory. 

A Conference of the peoples of the States of Catch, Rajpipla and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is about to be held at an early date and we learn that the Nawab 
of Junagadh seems to have consented to give to the people of his State a voice in 
the administration of the State. 

IfhB Rajpipla Ruler appears to be interested in rural uplift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see for himself some of them. He has been pleased to recognise 
the Praja Seva Mandal and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs, &,000 to the public 
library. His Highness is interesting himself in the Wardha scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
the Seva Mandal for the proposed experiment. 

The Rajkot struggle has influenced the Palitana people, who hold the first 
session of the State’s Peoples’ Conference on the 7th January, 1939, in the Palitana 
Durbar hall. Some revenue reforms seem to have been introduced by the Raja 
Baheb in three Mahalas of his State and the relate that has been given in land 
revenue assessment in cash to all Mahalas in the Palitana, aggregate to one lakh of 
a total of l,80/-)00 of rupees. • , 

In the small State of Hindol certain concessions have been granted by the 
Raja Baheb in response to the petitions from the people of the State abolishing 
bethi, basad, megan (forced’ gifts given at the time of royal ceremonies) and granting 
full civil liberties and facilities for the people of the State to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for building purposes and for making agri- 
cultural implenients. The Raja has announced the abolition of taxes on salt and 
kerosene. Besides the Raja Saheb has consented to reconsider the various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, bethi and other taxes. 

The Eamdurg Durbar lias announced responsible government for the people of 
the State. It was ^;ated that it was the policy of the State to establish responsible 
government m the State for the benefit of the subjects and for the greater associa- 
tion of the people with the administration , of the State. The announcement will 
soon be followed up by the formulation of a constitution for responsible govern- 
ment and the appointment of a popular Minister. 
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A'oZ/iaiJwr is the leading State in South. Maharashtra. When Kolhapur moves, 
It may be expected that the rest of the States of Southern Maharashtra will make a 
move. Some time ago a beginning was made in the direction of re] nosen tative 
government by the introduction of local self-governing bodies and the grant of eight 
lakhs of rupees for the same. Now the Prime Minister has been directed to report 
upon the best manner in which such additional associations of the people of the 
State with its administration can be brought about. To this end the Mahaniia has 
started a Legislative Assembly with reference to the entire principality. There is no 
doubt that the reforms will not go beyond the Minto-Moiiey reforms’' judging from 
the character of the announcement and the checks and balances with which they 
have been hedged. 

'■ The State Congress agitation has cropped up in Eajnandgaon State in a vigo- 
rous form in the Central India. Before the Satyagraha wuis started in right earnest, 
the Durbar has made an announeement indicating its decision to start advisory 
councils for each of the seven parganas called Praja Sabhas with two-thirds member- 
ship elected and the rest to be nominated by the Durbar as wxdl as the President. 
This scheme of reforms is considered by the people to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
The absence of a Central Assembly based on elected representatives of the subjects 
at the Centre is ground enough for a complaint by the State Congress people to 
%vliom the scheme is obviously unacceptable, and Mahatmaji is being consulted by 
Mr. Iluikaivon the subject. 


In Mewar which is an ancient State, the discontent of the poople has been 
intensified by the fact that the Government of India has transferred a portion of 
the British Indian territory of Ajmere-Merwara in spite of the opposition of the 
inhabitants of the area concerned. The satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nabha- 
dwar covered nearly 111 prisoners. 

In the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is gladdening to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various States in India. The quiet and 
unostentatious manner in which the Eaja Saheb of Aiindh has celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday by announcing the conferment of responsible government upon his 
subjects comes as a great relief. 

While large States like Hyderabad, Udaipur, and Bikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been imposed upon the 
people of the State, it is a matter for congratulation that the Holkar of Indore has, 
in response to the public demand, admitted his subjects to a greater measure of 
civil liberties, by removing the restrictions upon holding public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaries. 

Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindari till 25 years ago when 
it was made a State. The report of the Committee appointed by the Maharaja 
of Benares in March 1938 to investigate the question of creating a Legislative 
Council for the State has been submitted to His Highness by the Chief 
Secretary of the State. The report is signed by four out of the five members. 
The remaining member, Mr. Harishankar Dube, proposes to submit a separate 
report shortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that the State Congress of Travaiicore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal matters audit is to 
be hoped that likewise it may suspend the civil disobedience movement in response 
to Mahatmaji’s directions. The whole burden of direction of the movement in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on Maliatmaji ^himself. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the. Nairs for the reform of" the 
voting system and reorganisation of the management, as well as representation of 
Dewasom, it looks as though the State is preparing itself for the inevitable next 
step in the polity of the State. 

Finally, the Hyderabad State Congress is to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the _ behests of Mahatmaji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mahatrnji stands at Shegaon as the 
one adviser of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatmaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements based upon ^ self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during , the last 18 years in regard to political 
affairs of British India so called would find nothing strange in his stopping the 
satyagraha movement in Hyderabad, bo far as it it is concerned with the political 
aspect of the matter. The afiairs of Hyderabad have been unfortunately complica- 
ted by the incoming , of the Hindu Civil Liberties’ IJoion on the one hand, whxcJh 
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Blight easily have dropped the prefix Hindu and joined the inovement for political 
reform and the Arya Bainaj activities. The latter body has real grievances relating 
to rights of vrorsiil[) and congregations. But of all moments that it should have 
chosen this moment for staging its battle can only be regretted from this one 
stand-point, namely, that it has come as a complication in the political movement 
which itself is being dubbed as communal organisation. Its association with the 
satyagraha movement would not enable the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that was given to it before it was hanged. We are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are meeting Gandhiji. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad State Congress clieerfiiliy and wholeheartedly. 
The fact that the list of prisoners included the names of men - like Sri Kashinath 
Rao Vaidya speaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility yrhich have 
been brought to bear upon the movement. For, it is well known that Kasinath- 
raoji was a member of the lyenger Committee on Reforms. The cessation of the 
movement in Hyderabad is calculated to strengthen the political crop in that 
State, just as tlm transplantation of paddy seedlings would considerably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of paddy. 

Affairs in Kashmir have reached a Ml but cannot continue so for long. 
Baroda is likely to be the storm centre ere long. Mysore is still in the '“throes of 
delivery and an expectant world is awaiting the new birth with bated breath. 
The States in the Punjab have gone through the mill notably Kalsia. Patiala has 
come under a new regime and while broad visioned speeches are being delivered 
by the Ruler, we are yet to hear of a tangible scheme of political reform in this 
State. Bikaner continues to be as backward as ever before. Alvrar, Gwalior and 
Nabha are under British Administration and there is no excuse for these States 
lagging behind those subject to absolute and personal rule of a prince. Jeypore 
has just emerged from an internecine quarrel and must now turn its attention to 
the civic liberties and political rights of its own people. Jodhpur is under the 
Dewanship of Col. Field and the externment orders against friends like Jainarain 
Vyas have to be rescinded. 

In the Punjab, Malerkotla and Bhawalpur have seen their worst days and the 
Princes have to toe the line with their progressive compeers if the disturbances of 
two years ago have had any lesson for them. In the Bhiilkan States of the 
Punjab, leaving alone hlabha and Patiala, there remains the third State of Kapur- 
thala and the Maiiaraja has just announced his decision to appoint without delay 
a Committee to report on the qiistion of reconstituting the State Assembly establi- 
shed in 1916 but not summoned for many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Maharaja say that although his people have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal form of government, yet modern 
political tendencies cannot be ignored. 

CochiiPs example of Diarchy has been followed by the enlightened. Prince of 
Bangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility in respect of which 
Bj. Shanker Rao Deo states that though it involves Diarchy, yet . the obnoxious 
features of dual rule of which the British are one of the two parties may not be 
noticeable in a scheme worked out in a State. 

A Communique has been issued by the Jodhpur State authorities introducing 
Tillage Panehayats and a Central Advisory Board and District Boards while in 
Jaipur the changes have not advanced any father. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been promised with effect from the 
next financial year. One does not know what is brewing in Talcher, 
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Presidential Address 

. The com pound of the Kimdan Wood Factory was filled to capacity when 
the open session of the All-India States’ People’s Conference commenced at Ludhiaiia 
on the February 1939. After the singing of the ‘Bande Mataram’ song 

by a batch of girls, the address of the Chairman of the Ecceptioii Committee 

was read. Thereafter, Mr. Jaivaharlal Nehru, ?i’^(iQ^\uXing the rostrum, delivered 
his address extempore in Hindustani. Following is the full text of Mr. Fehni’s 
address':— 

Year after year this Conference of the people of the Indian Stales has met 
in session and discussed the problems of the vStates. Year after year it has raised 

its voice in condemnation of the autocracy and misrule, the corruption and the 

degradation that has prevailed in many of these States. The labours of this 
Conference, and far more so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in after 
years, the history of India comes to be written, the year 1938 will stand out as 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant future will not wonder 
at this awakening ; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Indian 
States submitted for generations to intolerable and appalling conditions, and that 
a system of government which had long vanished in other parts of the world still 
continued in India. 

The year 1938 has become history and we stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for freedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sympathy and understanding on this -great struggle in the States. At this vital 
moment you have summoned me to this Conference and I have gladly come at 
your bidding. I come to you not only because I am intensely interested in the 
freedom of the people of the States, but as the bearer of the goodwill ot the rest 
of India and as a pledge of our solidarity* 

Congress Husbanding Energy 

Many people have, in past years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the States and heated argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-intervention. That criticism and argument have perished with the yesterday 
that has gone and are meaningless to-day. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of Congress policy in regard to the States. I have not always 
approved of all the expressions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the problem. But I am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
correct one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subsequent events have justified 
it completely. A policy, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with reality and the conditions that prevail. As these conditions change, that 
policy changes. , Brave words and gestures or strongly- worded resolutions, out of 
touch with objective conditions do not bring about that pregnant atmosphere out 
of which revolutionary change is born. Nor can that condition be created artificially 
or mass movements launched unless the masses themselves are ready and prepared. 
The Congress realised this and knew of the unpreparedness of the peox>le in the 
States ; it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising that this 
was the most effective method of influencing the States’ people and making them 
ready for their own struggle. 

No Question OF Intervention 

The Haripura resolution was a landmark in- the evolution of Congress policy 
and it enunciated this clear language. The integrity and unity of India was an 
essential part of the independence we worked for, and the same full measure of 
political, social and economic freedom was to come to the States as to the rest of 
India. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh 
in favour of full Responsible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
States. Further, it declared to be its , right . and privilege to work for the attainment 
gf these objectives in the States. There was no question of non-intervention j the 
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Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars which 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter pertaining to India and her people. It 
is its right and privilege and its duty to intervene in any such matter whenever 
the interests of India demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause ^vhich it seeks to represent. 

But it is for the Congress and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and what policy they must pursue, so that their 
intervention might be effective and fruitful of results. The limitation, if any, is 
of its owii making, or is caused by external circumstances which it is wi.e enough 
to recognise. No outside authority can limit the function of the Congress, just 
as no power or apthority can set bounds to the aspirations or advancement of the 
Indian people. 

The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the States hindered our 
national progress and that there could be no freedom for India unless the States 
ceased to be what they were. The Congress was eager to bring about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew that the change could only come about from 
below, when the people of the States grew self-reliant and organised and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised this. Not to have 
done so would have been to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which would represent the 
strength and will of the people. 

One Miohty Struggle 

The wisdom of the Congress stands amply lusfcified to-day when we see 
the developments that have taken place since Haripura. All the States are astir 
and in many of them powerful mass movements are functioning. The people of 
the States are rapidly coming into line with the rest of India ; they are no longer 
a burden and a aead-weight keeping us back. They are setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national politics are dominated by their struggle. The time has 
come" therefore, for the integration of these various struggles in the States inter se 
and with the major struggle against British Imperialism. There are no longer 
many different struggles going on for independence ; there is only one mighty 
struggle for India’s freedom, though its aspects may vary and though its battle- 
grounds may be many. As Gandliiji has said, the struggle for liberty, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-India. 

It is in the fitness of things that at this moment of vital crisis for the States, 
India’s leader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should step 
out and in his ringing voice of old, that we remember so well, give faith and 
courage to our people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 

Out op Date System 

There are about six hundred States in India— big ones and small ones and 
tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the map. They differ greatly among 
themselves and some have advanced industrially and educationally, and some have 
had competent Rulers or Ministers. The majority of them, however, are sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers competent or incompetent, 
the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished from the rest of the 
wwld and, left to itself, it would have vanished from India also long 
ago. But in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation, it has been propped up 
and artificially maintained by British Imperialism. Offspring of the British power 
in India, suckled by Imperialism, for its own purposes, it has survived till to-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed it;, empires have 
collapsed and crowds of Princes and petty Rulers have faded away. That system 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength of British Imperialism 
that counts. For us in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 
of imperialism. Therefore, when conflict comes, we must recognise who our 
opponent is. 

Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-called independence of the State and of their 
treaties with the Paramount Power^ which are sacrosanct and inviolable and appar- 
.ently must go on for ever and ever. ,We have recently seen what happens to 
in|ernational treaties an d the most sacr^ of covenants when they do not suit the 
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purposes of imperialism. We iiave seen tiiere treaties tom up, friends and allies 
basely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word broken by England and France. 
Democracy and freedom were the suflferers and so it did not matter. But when 
reaction and autocracy and imperialism stand to lose» it does matter, and treaties, 
however moth-eaten and harmtul to the people they might be, have to be preserved. 
It is a monstrous imposition to be asked to put up with these treaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the people had no voice or say. It is 
fantastic to expect the people to keep on their chains of slavery, imposed upon 
them by force and fraud, and to submit to a system which crushes the life-blood 
out of them. We recognise no such treaties and' we shall in no event accept 
them. The only final authority and paramount power that we recognise is 
the will of the i^^eopie, and the only thing that cotmts ultimately is the good of 
the people. 

INDEPSNDBNCB OF States 

A new theory of the independence of the States has been advanced in recent 
years, and it has been advanced by the very Power that holds them in an iron 
grip and keeps them in subjection. Neither history nor constitutional law give 
any justification for this, and if we examine the origins of these States, most of 
their Eulers would be reduced to the status of feudal barons. But we need not 
trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practice and facts are plain enough. 
This practice has been for the British Power to dominate these States completely 
and its slighest gesture is a command to them, which they disobey at their peril. 
The Political Department of the Government of India pulls the strings and the 
puppets dance to its tune; the local Eesident is the master of the situation; and 
latterly the practice has grown of British officials being imposed as Ministers of 
the Eulers of the States. If this is independence, then it will be interesting to 
learn how it differs from the most abject subjection. There is no independence in 
the Fitates, and there is going to be none, for it is hardly ‘possible geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united free India. It is concei- 
vable and desirable in the case of the larger State fox; them to have a great deal of 
autonomy within the framework of an Indian Federation. But they %vili have to 
remain integral parts of India and the major matters of common concern must 
bo controlle'd by a democratic Federal Centre. Internally, they will have Eesponsi- 
ble Government. 

Aundh Eulee’s Example 

It is clear that the problem of the States would be easy of solution if the con- 
flict was confined to the people and the Euler. Many of the Eulers, left to them- 
selves, would ultimately line themselves , with the people and if they hesitated to do 
so, the pressure from below would soon induce them to change their minds. Not to 
do so wmuld imperii their position and the only alternative would be complete re- 
moval. The Congress and the various Praja Manclals have so far made every effort 
to induce the Rulers to side with their people and establish Responsible Govern- 
ment, They must realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
coming of freedom to their people ; their opposition will only place an insurmount- 
able barrier between them and their people, and an arrangement between the two 
will then become exceedingly difficult. The map of the world has changed many 
times during the last hundred years ; empires have ceased to be and new countries 
have arisen. Even now, before our very eyes, we see this map changing. It re- 
quires no prophet to say with confidence that the Indian States system is doomed 
even as the British Empire, which has so long protected it, is doomed. It is the path 
of pmidence as well as of wisdom for the Eulers to line themselves with their people and 
share with them in the new freedom, and instead of being despotic and disliked 
Eulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizens of a great common- 
wealth. A few of the Eulers of the States have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the right direction. One of them, the Raja of Aundh, the Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himself by his wisdom in granting Responsible Government 
to his people, and in doing so with grace, and good-will. 

IXTEEVEHTldlS' OF ComEESS . * - \ ^ 

But, unhappily, most of them stick to their old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson, of history that when a class has fiii- 
filled its purpose and the v;orld has, no . need of .it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot adapt itself to, changing conditions. In a vain attempt to 
hold on to what is fading away, .it loses,, even what little it might have retained. 
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The British ruling classes have had a long and brilliant career and throughout the 
Nineteenth Oentiiiy and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we see them 
nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive thought or action, and in a frantic attempt 
to hold on to some vested interests, ruining their great position in the world and 
shattering the proud edihoe of their Empire. It is even so with classes that have 
fulfilled ' their function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
manifestly failing, in spite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian Princes, who for generations past have grown up in 
decadence and irresponsibility ? The problems of Government require something 
more than a knowledge of how to manaj^e polo-ponies, or recognise the breeds of 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numhers of inoffensive animals. 

But even if the Eulers of the States were willing, their willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent of 
the British Government and they dare not offend him. We have seen in the case 
of Eajkot, how a Euler, who was inclined to come to terms with his people was 
threatened with deposition, and how later he was made to break his words under 
pressure from British agents. Thus the confiict in the States is only incidentally 
with the Eulers. In cfiect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and definite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the people has a special significance. We see this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Eesidents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference 
in order to crush the popular movement is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Congress will certainly intervene with full vigour if the Government 
of India intervene to crush the people. Our methods are different ; they are 
peaceful, but they have been shown in the past to be efiective. 

Gandhi’s Waenino 

Gandhiji has repeatedly warned the British Government and its agents in 
India of the far-roaehing consequences of this confiict. It is manifestly imposible 
for the confiict to be confined to particular States and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to carry on Provincial Administrations, involving a measure of co- 
operation with the British authorities. If there is this major conflict then its 
effects will spread tx) the remotest corners of India, and the question will no 
longer be a limited one of this State or that, but of the complete elimination of 
IMtish Power. 

Choice before the People 

What is the nature of the conflict to-day ? This must be clearly understood. 
It varies slightly from State to State, but the demand everywhere is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand, 
but to establish the right of organising people for that demand. When this right 
is denied and civil liberties are crushed, no way is left open to the people to carry 
on what are called constitutional methods of agitation. Their choise then is either 
to submit and give up all politi(?al and even public activity, and to suffer a 
degradation on the spirit and a continuation of the tyranny that oppresses them, 
or ’’to resort to direct action. This direct action, according to our code, is 
perfec^tly peaceful Satyagraha and a refusal to submit to violence and evil, what- 
ever the consequences. The immediate issue to-day is, thus, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though the objective everywhere is responsible government. 
In Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
objects to the Praja Mandal organising famine relief. . 

Members of the British Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of their love of peace and their horror of the methods of force 
and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 
name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouraged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral injury to democracy 
and freedom in Europe. By their policy they have enthroned the rule of unabashed 
violence in Europe and been parties to the greatest tragedy of our time— the defeat 
of the Eepublic of Spain, which has fought so magnificently and so long against 
overwhelming odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues of peaceful 
settlement and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 
applied by them m Europe so that the forces of reaction and violence might have a 
free field and an ample opportunity to crush freedom. 
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Civil Liberties 

What do we see in India and especially in the States? All attempts by ns 
at peaceful propaganda, peaceful organisation, peaceful settlement are met by the 
brutal violence of the State authorities, backed by the armed might and political 
influence of the British Power, l^us, where changes are sought, howsoever legitima- 
tely and peacefully, in the direction of democracy and freedom, all such attempts 
must be put down ruthlessly and with violence* But where changes are desired by 
Fascism and Imperialism in their own interests and in order to crush Democracy 
and freedom* then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of peace 
^ only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their liberties. 
Does any one still hold that tyranny and autocracy and corrupt administration 
naust continue in the States? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If so, how is this change to be brought about 
normally unless full opportunities are given for peaceful organisation and the 
development of an hitelligent and self-reliant public opinion? The full establish- 
ment of civil liberties is an essential preliminary to any progress. It is an insult 
to India to ask her to tolerate in the States’ ordinance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain ""vast prisons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the resource of the people are 
to be used for the pageantry and luxury of courts, while the masses starve and 
remain illiterate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the protection of British Imperialism? 

Indian State’s Problems 

In an important State in Rajputana, even typewriters are discouraged and 
there is an ordinance dealing with them and requiring their registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous ordinance, framed on the lines of the ordinance promulgated 
for the Bunna rebellion some years ago, is the permanent law of the State. In the 
premier State of -Hyderabad, civil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-treatment of peaceful satyagrahis have seen the light of day. 
The recent expulsion of hundreds of students from the Osmania University for the 
offence of singing “Bande Mataram” privately is an astounding instance of the reac- 
tionary mentality which prevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. In Travan-. 
core, the memory of the outrages of last summer is still fresh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list or these States and their misdeeds, nor do I wish to 
discuss the problems of individual States, If I attempted to do so, this address of 
mine would never end. Here, where we meet, the Punjab States lie close to ns and 
many of them have long had an unsavoury reputation* Their tale of misgovernment, 
if we heard it fully, would fill our times. But, apart from the difficulties of time 
and space, I would prefer that you concentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the States, which is in effect the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of each separate problem. We must see the wood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer possible to deal xflecemeai with this great problem, for the free- 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 

Rajkot and Jaipur 

But some States are in the forefront to-day in the struggle and they must be 
referred to. Some are peculiarly situated and require consideration.^ Rajkot and 
Jaipur occupy the stage to-day and both of them raise issues of all-India importance. 
Many of our comrades are there engaged in the heat of the struggle, and have been 
unable to join us in this Conference because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of conflict, it seemed that 
the people had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
struggle and the peaceful and heroic attitude of the people brought success to us. But 
we "had rejoiced" too soon, and the plighted word of the Ruler was broken and the 
struggle had to begin afresh. All India knows how this happened and how British 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement. From this we 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be sure of 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has conie* Promises and assurances will 
not be kept, for the real i^owei does not rest with those who -make the promise. It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur. , there is an English ofiicial who, though 
apxiointed Prime Minister by the Maharaja* is the real ruler of the bt^e and rules 
on behalf of, and probably under the iastmctions of, the Political Department of 
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the Government of India. No one im^ines that the yoathM Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the English Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the goodwill and support of the Govern- 
ment of India. The slightest disapproval of his policy by the Political Department 
would result in the immediate change of that policy or in his removal from Ms 
•office. 

British Intervention in Grissa States 

In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Bazalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Orissa States are backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of understanding of our basic principles. This act 
is a warning to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adhere strictly to its policy of non-violence. For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. The reaction of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Banpur was significant. Armed forces were brought from distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of troops in Orissa proclaimed the might 
of the Paramount Power. What were these troops supposed to do ? There was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression- The starving peasantry fled at their approach 
and the State of Banpur became an uninhabited wilderness. It is said that some 
trouble was feared from the backward jungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours ? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intolerable misery. They^ have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any action by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troops came to overawe the peasantry of the States 
and to strengthen the Eulers in opposing their demands. They were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant 
kind on behalf of the Paramount Power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that some of the States in Orissa, are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India. 

Quite apart from Banpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgette, 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhenkanal and Talcher had oppressed their 
people to such an extent that a great exodus had taken place from these States. 
From twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Province of Orissa. A demand came from the Eulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of this exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opposition to the State administration. This 
demand was supported by the British authority. It was a demand, which no 
Congress Ministry could agree to without losing honour and betraying our comrades 
ill the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is guilty. We are perfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is ueMed is an enquiry into offences and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Talcher State Governments. It is these State authorities 
that shoMd be tried for the soitow” and misery that they have brought on their 
people. 

The Major States 

The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Imperialism. Among ote things they have learnt the art of utilising 
communal diflerences to check popular movements. In Travancore, a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to be discredited on the plea that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainly of Christians ; in Kashmir, the popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forward on behalf of these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit jand oppose them and the plea of commimalism 
is a useful one. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are the two premier States in India and we might 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by introducting free 
institutions and Bespoasible Government. Unhappily both are exceedingly back- 
ward, politically and socially.^ Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu State with a 
Muslim miing class ; Kashmir is predominantly a Mu^pn State with a Hindu 
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nillng* class. Both thus present the same type of problems and both have the same 
background of extreme poA^'erty among the masses, illiteracy, industrial backward- 
ness and undeveloped resources. In painful contrast wdrh this general poverty and 
wretchedness, the Eulers of both are probably the two richest individuals in India. 
Kashmir iB_ slightly more advanced politically as it has a kind of Legislative Assem- 
bly, but this has little power, and the ordinances that obtain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad, we have probably the lowest level of civil liberty 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohibition of even certain 
religious ceremonies. This low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres- 
sive movement but has been for long the normal state of affairs. 

ChAEGK OF COMMXJ NAZISM 

It is distressing that in these two great States such conditions should 
prevail. It was natural that in both of them popular movements should 
grow up and spread to the masses* This took place in Kashmir first and later in 
Hyderabad. It was inevitable that such movements should affect the great majority 
of the population —the Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in Hyderabad. If, 
under the circumstances, they sliowed a certain communal tinge to begin wuth, it 
was not surprising. Even so they did not cease to be popular movements represent- 
ing the urge of the masses and their objective was a national one, Avhich would 
bring relief and progress to all. To condemn them as communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 
State to lend colour to this condemnation was to injure their own cause. For this 
meant that the minority was opposed to freedom and progress and clung in to 
some petty special privileges which it was thought that the present regime gave it. 

As a matter of fact the two movements progressively developed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a number of wise and far-seeing Hindus 
and Sikhs threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and supported 
the ‘National Demand’ which asked for Eesponsible Government. I am sure that 
in Hyderabad many far-seeing Muslims will do like- wise. The leaders of these 
movements in both the States realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
communalism and have tried to do so. They must not weaken at any moment in 
this, or else they will injure their cause. The minorities must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Eesponsible Government will come to the States, and freedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for the others. To op]x>se this struggle 
of the people or to be passive spectators in it is to prove unworthy of and false to 
the future that beckons to us all. Because Hyderabad and Kashmir have essentially 
the same problem, though it has a different complexion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider the two together . and to offer the same solution, in so far as 
minority rights are concerned. That solution should be in keeping with the broad 
principles laid down by the Congress and must fit in with Eesponsible Government. 

Hydbeabab Satyaoeaha Suspension 

In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted in 
producing a certain confusion in the public mind. The State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation aUhough its activity was the perfectly peaceful and constitu- 
tional one of enrolling members and strengthening its organisation. But the State 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the mediaeval age and even this was objected 
to and stopped. The State Congress thereupon justifiably refused to agree to this 
ban and attempted to carry on their activities. This involved peaceful Satyagraha 
and hundreds suffered under it. About the same time or a little later, a religious 
organisation and a communal organisation also started some kind of Satyagraha. 
In the case of the religious organisation the reason was the banning by the State 
authorities of certain religious ceremonies and forms of worship which are com- 
mouly practised all over India. It is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which strikes at the root of religious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed principles of every one. It was natural that this should 
cause resentment. But it was unfortunate that Satyagraha should have been started 
on this basis at that time. This confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
State authorities to put the demand for political freedom in the background. Aftesr 
careful consideration of all the aspects ox the situation, the State Congress was ad- 
vised to suspend its Satyagraha so that the political issue might not be mixed up 
with communal and religious ones. The State Congress thereupon suspended their 
satyagraha. In spite of this, the Hyderabad authorities had ^ not the wisdom or 
the grace to release the Satyagrahi prisoners or to remove their extra-ordinary bm 
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on the organisation* Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagraha was 
continued' by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the question be- 
came intensified and conflicts took place in the distant, parts of India. Those responsi- 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a popular movement is an organic growth from below and cannot be ai'tificially 
imposed from above. As a result of this, the political movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir also, the civil disobedience campaign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authorities to retrace their steps and remedy some of the 
evils they had done. But they , lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundreds of civil disobedience prisoners, including the leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continued in prison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification 19-L, as well as the Seditious Meeting Act of 
1914, still functions. 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner they 
have so far done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 

A Geeat Cause 

None of us wants conflict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None of us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength grows, the forces of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow- 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Imperialism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable opponent, and freedom will have to be 
purchased by many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of sorrow and disaster, and the 
immediate future of the world is wrapped in gloom. Yet in India there are gleams 
of hope though dark clouds assail us. And the brightest of these rays comes from 
the newly awakened people of the States. We, who presume to shoulder the burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it will require all our courage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Strong language will not help us ; it is 
often a sign of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and effective action, which takes us speedily to our goal, controls the 
forces of disruption, and builds up the united India of our dreams. Petty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but if they come in the way of the 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept aw^ay. In the excitement of the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles ; if we surrender to this incli- 
nation, we do so at our peril. Our cause is a great one, so must our means be 
above reproach. We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and litHe men go ill together. 

Constituent Assembk op All-Inuia People 

The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that larger freedom, it is struggle 
for us. If the Federation is imposed upon us, we shall fight it and sweep it aw-ay. 
Wherever the .British Power intervenes against the people in the States, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution haS to come—a Cons- 
tituent Assembly of all the Indian people, framing the constitution of a free and 
democratic India. The States^ People’s Conference has done good w'ork in the past 
but this has been only a fraction or the work it might have done. It must turn to 
the efficient organisation of ail its activities, so that it might become a clearing 
house for all that nertains to the States, and a source of help and inspiration to all 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Praja Mandals or 
people's organisations in the States. It must take care to steer clear of all commii- 
nalism, and it must, above all, remember, and make others remember, that non- 
rioience is the basis of this struggle., 

,,, . It is our great good fortune that in this struggle we have the backing of the 
National Congress and the support of its leaders. Most cheering of ail is the 
thought that we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Ludhiana— '16th. February 1939 

Bajkot, Jaipur and Kashmir^ figured prominently in to-day's speeches at the 
open session of the Conference which, despite a persistent sandstorm, attracted a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Blost of the resolutions which emerged from tlie 
Subjects Committee were disposed of to-day,: leaving the Hyderabad rcBoludon and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow’s session. 

Prominent leaders were present, including Dr. ICitcblew and several Punjab 
M, l. a’s, while among those who moved, and spoke on important resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr, Lohia, Mr. Birajiil Hassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr, Saangdar Das. 

Messages, wishing the Conference success, were received from Mr. Bhanker 
Eao Deo, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, Mr. B. Batyamurthi, the hoo. Mrs, Yijaya 
Laxmi Pandit and Srimati Kamaladevi. 

Apart from a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were ]fartici|)ating 
in the States' People’s Conference, other Muslim leaders from tlie same State who 
arrived in Imdhiana to participate in the proceedings as Hyderabad delegates were 
not allowed by the President to join the deliberations, as they were not " 6o??.a /ide 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to place their case before the Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree and withdrew'. 

The Conference congratulated the people of Eajkot ^^on their struggle and con- 
demned the breach by the Thakore Saheb of his agreement with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel”. The conference wished success to the people of Eajkot in their atterap)t 
to achieve Eesponsible Government in the State and condemned “the unwarranted 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal ahairs of States” and warned 
the Paramount Power of “the grave consequences”. 

Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against the arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, Leader of the Praja Mandal in Deoli, by the Mewar police in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmer-Merwara, and against the ban placed on Seth Jamnaial 
Bajaj’s entry into Jaipur and congratulated Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on his vindication 
“of the civil liberties of the people of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Travancore affairs, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adopted without any change. 

Proposing the Kajkot resolution, Dr. Sitaramayya drew attention to 

the significance of the Eajkot agitation, which was enhanced by the arrest of Srimati 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declarea that what was happening in Eajkot to-day would 
happen in some other State to-morrow. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Ohudgar described the course of negotiations 
between Sardar Yaliabhbhai Patel and Sir Patrick Cadell and felt that the Para- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indirectly through the 
States for testing its strength to reject the Pederation. 

Dr. Lohia proposed the Jaipur resolution, which, in the modified form, protest- 
ed against the lines of administration in the States and the ban on Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s entry, appreciated the resolve of the Praja Mandal for conducting Satyagraha 
till it obtained civil liberty. 

This resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

The Conference adopted, all standing, a condolence resolution on the death of 
various State workers, including Messrs. Mani Bhanker Trivedi, General Secretary 
of the All-India States’ People’s Conference, Manilal Kothari, a pioneer worker, 
A. Y. Patwardhan, Provincial Secretary for Maharashtra, and others. 

Mr. Sirajul Hassan dealt with the various grievances of the Kashmir subjects. 
Mr, Jailalji Khilam, supporting the resolution on the subject, explained the nation- 
al demands put forward by his National Party to the Government and urged the 
need for responsible Government to the State. 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the political awakening in the 
various States all over India and the efforts of all public workers in those 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their political and economic rights, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work such as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact. 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Eaja Saheb of Aundh, 
who recently had introduced Eeforms in hit State, and urged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit, 

Eesolutions— Third Bay-Ludhiana— 17th, Fehniary 1939 

The opinion that the Satyagraha campaign in Hyderabad was inopportune was 
expressed at the Conference, which concluded to-day after passing a number of 
resolutions relating to the various States, 
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Tlie resolution on Hyderabad was adopted, incorporating Air. MunsM Ahmed 
Din’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of the opinion that the Satyagraha 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting religious disabilities removed, was 
inopportune as it tended to have communal repercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Besponsible Crovernment under cover of 
commiinaiism. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr, Govind Eao 
described at length the state of affairs in the Hyderabad State and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 

Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis- 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored the backward conditions prevailing in the Punjab States, condemned the 
“repression” there and the restrictions imposed on the people’s activities and appealed 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con- 
ference further held that the personnel and terms of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurthala were unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
be framed by committees having adequate representation from the local Praja 
Mandals. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Ohudgar quoted from a number of 
documents and said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee and declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial assistance so as to make the organisation self-supporting. 



Educational Progress in India 


JANUARY— JUNE 1939 



The Indian Science Congress 

TweHtysixthi Session — Lahore— 2nd[. Jaiiiiary 1939 

Presidential Address 

The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Congress met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1939 imder the presidentship of Dr, J. C. Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the course of Ms address, Prof. Ghosh said : 

‘'Eleven years ago, Professor Siinonsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote less time to 
the study of problems of only theoretical interest. In the decade that has passed 
since Professor Simoiisen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge in this field.” 

After referring to the work of Indian scientists in various branches of 
chemistry. Prof. Ghosh proceeded 

“I must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only ■ mention 
the Baman Effect, the Saha theory of thermal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Bose Statistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to proo*ress 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe themselves as the most painstaking of ail animals— not even the ass 
exce]>ted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumerable 
experiments must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlated 
and classified before an important generalization can be made or the structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world nan be raised. But life is short and 
science is long. Hence it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistry 
have in recent years been made in laboratories, where inspiring leadership has 
been associated with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
constitution of vitamin C appeared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
joint authorship of a team ‘of seven workers. Such team-work is, however yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-operation among the scientific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil. Is it due to the fact, that the traditional religious atmosphere of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within himself and to work out 
Ms own salvation, unaided and in isolation? 


I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions 
iber of the staff is given credit for senior authorship in « 


“Then again, 
that the senior member 

joint publication, independent of any consideration of the share he may" have 
m the planning and execution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate for 
the highest spirit of co-o]}eration, loyalty and devotion can only be evoked in’ an 
atmosphere of impartial justice and deepest sympathy and goodwill. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, there are pointers to the. road of success. In the palmy days 
when Sir C. Y, Baman was Professor in Calcutta one could easily feel that m 
his laboratory, the researcher had become forgetful of self and mindful only of 
the work ahead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir John Bussel 
that Professor Mukherjee is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids. Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistry will not fail to see that work of considerable 
yahie has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however that it is 
the uuiividuai enterprise m research, rather than , a magnificent team work’ to solve 

a fundamental problem, which has been up, till now, the keynote of our activities 

But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should ail endeavour to 
inaugurate an era oi co-operation in ail our endeavours. 

“Within the precmcts of this university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that scientific knowledge and 
industrial activities should be co-ordin^d or' that our academic laboratories shoX 
not be divorced from practical affairs. We have here a flourishina: Honours ReW 
of technical chemisti'y ; and the grains of Professor Bhatnigaf has proviS 1 
bndge of communication between scientists and industrialists, Nowhere is ^e 
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beneBcial effects of contact between universities and industry better exemplified 
than in the programme of researches on oil technology, now carried out under 
the supervision of Professor Bhatnagar, with the aid of funds provided by Messrs. 
Steel Brothers. Tn pre-war days, such close intimacy existed in Germany alone 
with the result that she rapidly outstripped her rivals in industrial enterprise. But 
a new epoch of industrial research in Europe and x4.meritta has begun with the 
end of the Great War. Last year in the Presidential Address of Lord" Eutherford 
we had a very clear exposition of the extensive activities of the department of 
Scientific and Industrial Eesearch in Great Britain. He stated with evident 
satisfaction that this bold experiment in the co-operative organisation of research, 
which is unique in the world, had undoubtedly proved a great success, 

“The Government of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 

promoting researches relating to plant industries. The Eoyal Commission on 

Agriculture has ardently looked forward to a state of affairs in which the 
universities will not only initiate agricultural research but will also undertake 
schemes of research, the importance of which is brought to their notice by the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view by the 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch. We have already referred to the 

researches of Professors dhar and Mukherjee. With the aid of funds provided by 
this council, long-range schemes of research are in progress in the statistical 
laboratory of Professor Malialanobis at Calcutta, in the chemical laboratories at 
Dacca, and in the botanical laboratories of Agra, Madras and Benares. The 
cotton technological laboratory at Bombay, the Institute of Cotton Breeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology at Cawnpore, the cane breeding 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technological laboratory at Calcutta and the 
agricultural research laboratory for jute at Dacca are notable examples of the 
solicitude of the Central Government lor meeting the research requirements of 
valuable money crops. Eesearches on forest products have been organised in 
Forest Eesearch Institute at Debra Dun and the Lac Eesearch Institute at Eanchi. 
The work that is being done in these institutions has gone far to refute the 
allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help industry. Take, for instance, 
the lac industry. Eesearches are in progress under Dr. H. K. Sen, relating : (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to produce high grade seedrlac, (b) separation 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac, (c) bleaching of lac, (d) recovery of refuse 
lac, and (e) production of moulded articles for electrical industry and hotisehold 
use. With synthetic resins, like bakelite, having entered the Held, it is certain 
that severe competition is ahead. But now that science has been linked to this 
industry, we may hope with greater confidence, that the lac industry of Chota 
Nagpur will, not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of Bihar. 

“x4.t Debra Dun, the ‘Ascu’ process of Mr. Kamesam which fixes arsenic and 
copper in wood through the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a wood 
preservation industry. The researches of Dr. S. Krishna on Ephedra have helped 
Baluchistan in organizing the trade in this drug. Of particular^ interest is the 
work that is n,ow being done there on vegetable tallows. The physical and chemical 
properties Of mowra tallow and sal butter have been studied, and they are 
recommended as admirably suited for yarn sizing. It is estimated that about 
400,000 maunds of these tallows can be put in the market ; and owing to their 
cheaper cost of production, they are expected to displace animal tallows for various 
industrial purposes. Nor should we forget to mention that researches conducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
in the establishment of several paper factories ; and the time is not far off when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 
overgrowing demand for paper. Dr. Chaudhiiry and co-workers ..at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on the properties of the_ jute fibiu They have 
found that colour can be improved considerably by the action of chlorine peroxide, 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde, that 
jute nitroceiliilose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
its lower viscosity and high solubility, it would be more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has been found that the jute plant does not ret in tanks of galvanized 
iron, and Dr. Barkar, in his recent review of jute industi 7 in India, has drawn 
pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the possibility of controlled ret- 
ting in central stations for the production of high grade fibres. 

“I have dwelt in some detail on ihese researches on money crops wMcH have 
received generous assistance from public funds, in accordance with the recommend- 
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ation of the A. 2 ;riciiltiiral Commission, with a view to bringing out in bolder relief 
the cold indliFerenee with w'hich the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission have been received by the Central Government. IMuch was excepted of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India in 1915, under the stress of war, 
that India would consider herself entitled to demand the utmost help which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make her proper place in 
the world as a manufacturing country. But these lessons of the vrar w^ere 
soon forgotten, and ail that has been achieved is the setting up of an 

Industrial Research Bureau, controlling with the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a small research laboratory attached to the Test House at Alipore. The 
report of this Bureau for 1937-38 is a miserable document compared wdth the 
corresponding report of the Imperial Couiicii of Agricultural Research. I should 

not be misunderstood. I have no complaint against the personnel, but only 

against the stepmotherly treatment meted out to industrial research in the 

country. 

“Nor should we forget that many great leaders of public opinion have been 
so impressed by the evils of the modern capitalistic world that they have not 
hesitated to declare that the introduction into India of the scientific and technical 
methods of the west should be resisted ; that it is no business of government to 
subsidize higher scientific research; those who employ scientific men or exploit 
their researches should pay for their training and provide them with facilities for 
work. The forces of public opinion and of Government rarely join, hands in this 
country, but men of science found to their dismay, that this miracle was going 
to haiypen in this instance. It was feared that human society in India w'ould in 
the end crystallize into a community of artisans and peasants. It is therefore with 
great relief and thanksgiving that w^e \yelcom8 the resol ation passed at the coii- 
ierenee of the proviiicial Ministers of Industries recently held at Delhi that the 
l>robIems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and economic regenera- 
tion in general, cannot be solved without industrialization; and as a step to such 
iiidiistrialisation, a national planning committee should be set up wdiich will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the development of industries in India. 

*‘As an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission there should be 
set up an All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with functions 
and powders similar to those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Eesearch in Great Britain. In India, however, men and things get, so easily and 
without questioning, under oiiieial control that it would be apt to quote here 
the following observations of Lord Rutherford ‘In Great Britain the responsi- 
bility for planning the programme of research even when the cost is directly 

borne by the Government rests with research councils and committees who are 

not themselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of pure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization were set 
up in India, there will be a proper representation of scientific men from the univer- 
sities and also of the industries coacerned^ 

“Indeed for any one who has followed the recent happenings in this world, 
with any attention, this industrial planning for India would seem to be long 

overdue. Now, more than ever, a planning on all fronts would seem an urgent 

and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empires, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is patent to all but the oblivious 
utopian. If an industrial and progressive India appeared a desirable necessity 
in 1915, how much more urgent and imperative would such a task of consolida- 
tion of her intellectual and material resources appear to all in 1938. But we 
Orientals often forget realities, in our search for the ideal; with the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all round, the least delay, how^ever, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and irreparable in the end. Already we are 
regrettably late in putting forth our best efforts in this direction, —but now that 
events have rudely awakened us to the dangers that our slackness exposes us to 
we should try to make up for lost time by forced marches in the path of progress* 
and by a resolute determination to pool all our material aud intellectual resources 
to solve our own proWems. It is obvious that such a tremendous task cannot be 
achieved by isolated efforts of industrialists, and by private enterprise. The utmost 
co-operation of the individual with the States will be necessary if real success is 
to be achieved. 

“The stupendous task need not make us despair* The very creditable per- 
formances of her sons in the different spheres of scientific and intellectual activity 
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have amply demonstrated that %vith proper guidance and plan. India is quite 
capable of solving her own problems, and of maintaining h^^^ and ideal 

with dignity and prestige. What is only wanted is prudence and foresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute co-operation and efficient leadership. 

“The universities of India have a great responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture, If the process of industrialisation is going to be a forced march in 
this country it will not do for them to take up an attitude of laissez faire. The 
forces of nature are the enduring wealth of mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s economic problems and the prosperity of her 380 millions, it is necessary 
that biiiliant young men should be trained up in ever-increasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modern young student of 
science must realize that while fundameutal theoretical work must continue to be 
the basis of all scientifie advance, his subject would lose much of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling large-scale problems which arise in 
industries. Simultaneously with the development of industries, there arises in 
every country a great demand for a w^ell- trained personnel to man these industries. 
Prof. Philips recently estimated that 12,000 graauates in chemistry are emplo^^ed 
in industrial pursuits in England. Lord Eiitherford even complained that the 
demand in England for well-trained researchers in physics had outrun the supply. 
Dt. Hamor, assistant Director of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Eesearch, has 
estimated that in 1937, America spent about 100 million dollars in scientific and 
industrial research; and though the expenditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled expectations,’ even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every effort should 
be made to prepare the ground in advance. A very good example of what the 
Indian universities can do in this direction has been shown by Bombay, where 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Chandarvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr. Forster, an Institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equipment has few equals. Already successful students have 
so proved their worth, that, I am told, there is an advance booking from the 
miliowners for the products of this institution. 

“It is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian industrialists are not all 
blind to the value of research as a means of improving production, and in conse- 
quence, of increasing the demand. The Tate Iron and Steel Works have led the 
way by the foundation of a magnificent laboratory at Jamshedpur for^ the study of 
alloys of iron and steel. The Lala Sriram Trust contemplates ^ establishing soon at 
Delhi an Institute on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. The Luxminara- 
yan Bequest at Nag])nr may soon begin to yield the beneficial results which the 
donor so ardently cherished. But wffien one recalls that most of the industries in 
India, are now sheltered by a tariff wall— call it ^ revenue tariff or protective 
tariff as you like,— and that a substantial part of the income of the Indian business 
magnates accrues to them because of this tariff, one has a x*ight to expect^ a much 
wider recognition on their part of the need for co-operation between science and 
industry, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view ^ to 
cheapening production. Such research is considered, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance . against the dark days; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, the enlightened indiistrialists should do well to consider themse- 
lves only as servants of society — essentially moral beings whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing ^ employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential for the national well-being. 

“But the world will not be set right if this change in outlook were confined 
to one class of men only. Every intelligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder deeply over the problem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the advance of civilisation. Inventions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying life, 
have been prevented into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one part of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown into streams, while in another part 
half-naked people are starving. If is not difficult to get at the root of this evil. 
In respect of scientific knowledge and its applications to the problems of the life, 
each generation stands on the shoulders of the preceding one, but in respect of 
social, cultural and spiritural qualities, comparable development is notice- 
able— perhaps there has been a fetrogression since 'the days of Asoka and 
Christ. Modern science has indeed . become a menace to civilisation, because 
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we imve refused to work for social justice, because tire interests of mdivi- 
diials and communities bave not been subordinated to those of the country, and 
because considerations of patriotism and the prejudices of race, creed and colour, 
have been allowed to override the wider considerations of humanity. Thereupon 
lies the tragedy of the modern world—the tragedy that we witness in the flaming 
cities of Spain and China, in the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con- 
centrated hatred in the armed camps of Europe. 

is not enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 
is a much bigger task to teach them how to use these tools. Men of science can- 
not escape moral responsibitity even for the evil fruits of their labours/ The chaos 
of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and understanding to join in 
a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to removing those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of progress. These prejudices did not matter much in olden days, when com- 
miinicatloiis were difficult—in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing rapidity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these prejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore welcome the efforts of the British Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mobilise the moral forces 
of the world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation.’^ 


The Inter-Universities Conference 

4th. Qumaueiimal Session — Bombay — 1st, to 3rd. March 1939 

Inaugurating the 4th. Quinquennial session of the Inter-Universities Conference 
at Bombay on the 1st March 1939 His Excellency 8ir Boger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay emphasised “the important and decisive part” which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this ‘*most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 

The rapid development of University education' in India in the last quarter 
of a century, said His Excellency, had created many problems and the world-shak- 
ing events in the same period had made those problems more difficult and compli- 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater need than ever for clear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University policy, if what was best 
in the public aspirations of the i>resent age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised. 

Dealing with the function of the University, the Governor expressed the opinion 
that it should i)rimarily be a school of character, from which benefits flowed freely 
to the community and to the world at large. With such a leavening of character, 
the knowledge and the learning which a University existed to disseminate, achieved 
their best and fullest purpose. ‘Tn these changing conditions”, continued His 
Excellency, *‘let us be sure what a University should be and for what it should 
exist. It must, I would say, remain a seat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said that the University was a bulwark that pre- 
served what had been done and sought to adapt easily and without too much 
violence, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came from the world of 
action, “The modern ^vorld, whether or not it escapes the more violent catastrophes, 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the speed and bustle and 
helplessness of life. Ail the more essential, therefore, to guard Universities as re- 
fugees of broad and independent thought^VHis Excellency added. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the , dangers of parochialism 
in any future University development or the encpuragement Of purely local interest, 
where that was likely to interfere with a broader and more generous ideal of the 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated his belief 
that the University must remain as it is in all free countries, the seat where free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech ware enthroned. 
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Concluding, His Excellency referred to tlie rapid progress in the etineation of 
the masses which was likely to result from the policy now earnestly pursued by 
many Provincial Governments and thought that under these eircumsUinces, a de- 
mand for the cheapening of University education and the closer association of the 
Universities with commercial and industrial world would arise. He believed him- 
self that the University’s aim should be first and foremost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exigencies of the commercial and industrial world. “The need 
to preserve the standard of University degrees and to increase the contribution 
which the Universities can make to scientific research and discovery seems to me, 
a consideration of the first importance.” 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed at the last day of the Conference, on the 3rd. 
March 1939. It was resolved that the medium of instriictiou at the different stages of 
education upto and including the Degree course, as far as possible, be the mother- 
tongue of the student : but where this was not possible, owing to the existence of 
different mother- tongues in the same school or for other special reasons, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 'J he litera- 
ture of the respective Indian languages should be siii ably enriched. Instruction 
and work in all research institutions should be in English, except where modern 
Indian languages had been used for a special purpose. 


Another resolution allowed special subjects of study suitable for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, provided they did not cover 
more than one-third of the course ; and that each University should have an ad- 
visory body for women’s education. 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable ; the conference requested the Government of India to provide 
greater facilities for such military training by offering the services of Military 
Officers for the U. T. 0., which should be extended to colleges and Universities. 

It was farther resolved that B. Com. Degrees should be recognised as one of 
the qualifications for the B. L. and LL, B. course in Indian Universities as well 
.as for L, T., B. T. or B. Ed. courses. 

It was recommended that political science should be given greater importance 
in the I. 0. S. examination and should be given a place in competitive examina- 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 

The conference considered the question of the parity of University examination 
to facilitate the migration of pupils from one University to another. It was 
resolved that, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a definite and final 
shape, it was not possible to pronounce an opinion as to how it should be 
correlated to University courses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there should be planned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close contacts with 
the commercial and industrial organisations in this country. 

It was resolved that it be represented to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be only by competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be given the same status and recognition as degrees 
of British Universities. 


The S. 1. Adult Education Conference 


Annual Sesiion — Madras — to 14tli. January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The South Indian, Adult Education Conference commenced its session on the 
t2th. January 1939 at the University Examination Hall, Triplieane, Madras. Mr. A". 
Eajagopalan, Deputy Mayor , of the Madras Corporation, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur Rung<ikaiham^ yice-Ohanceilor of the University, in 

welcoming the delegates on behalf of University, said Adult Education in 
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Wesfcern countries was largely concerned with the provision of educational 
facilities through extension lectures and tutorial classes for literate adults who had 
not gone through a regular course of University study, in order to enable them to 
improve tliemsblves either professionally or culturally. In India, however, where 
over 90 per cent of the population was Illiterate, the conception of adult education 
must necessarily be wider and cover a more varied programme than that followed 
in the West. “My own view” Mr. Runganatham said, “is that the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy should occupy a very prominent place in any programme of adult 
education in India. Literacy, it is true, is not education, but it is a means to an 
evercon tinning process of self-education and would provide a sound foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of rural reconstruction. I was much impressed with 
the methods of teaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has . achieved 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the Philippines. Some such simple and 
effective method of teaching adults to read and write has to be devised if we are tb 
achieve any large measure of success in the near future. Successful experiments 
have beeti made by some in regard to the teaching of Tamil, and I would appeal to 
teachers and others to carry on further research in this direction. But in addition 
to some easy method of teaching illiterates, the great need of the hour is a large 
body of voluntary helpers. The "need for adult education has long existed in our 
country, but it is only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and pressing 
jippeal. The next step is for groups of persons kindled by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social effort”. 

“I would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa- 
tions of students and teachers who are imbued with the desire to unciertake the 
work of adult literacy. In urban areas, the work could be started at once among 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools daring the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the Association may undertake to teach adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. 

‘In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for excursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social centres for the benefit of the villager. 

“Adult educational work in India, must necessarily be many-sided, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it should embrace all aspects of the life and \vork of the villagers. 
It should offer not only opportunities for general culture, but aim also at improving 
the practical efficiency of the village worker. There is need therefore for co-ordina- 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencies which have for their object 
the uplift of the masses. In this great task of assisting in the spread of literacy 
among adults and in stimulating .and organising educational and social work for 
the benefit of the rural and urban masses, there is room for amateur efforts in social 
service as well as for wmrk by trained experts. The University would be willing to 
co-operate both with Government and with other voluntary organisations in this 
national effort to improve the w^dl-being of the common man. It has already issued 
an appeal to the colleges to form social service leagues of teachers and students for 
the purpose of liquidating adult illiteracy in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
would be glad to institute vacation lectures in approved adult literacy methods for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

“It would also be prepared, in consultation with Government, to institute a course 
of social study and training for those who wish to equip themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It w^ould be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the expansion of the 
library movement in rural areas. 

“This Conference will, I am glad to , find,, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult education, it is necessary that we should be clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adopted to suit our varying purposes. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations for carrying out the work and a certain measure of 
financial support. But more important than all these is an ardent spirit of service 
in all . those who will engage in this great , work. A real missionary zeal is necessary 
if the Adult Education movement is to spread and meet with a large measure of 
success. I hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass education is the ^eatest and most urgent need in our coun- 
try to-day. Adult education is the chief means by wliich we can raise the social 
moral and intellectual level of the masses, improve national efficiency and build up 
citizenship, I may be permitted to point out to our young men that in responding 
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to tliis call, the beneiit 'will not all be on the side of their less fortunate brethren. 
No^ man can truly fulfil his citizenship without a knowledge of other men and 
their conditioiis gained by^ personal contacts with them. Adult Education work will 
bring them into such living contact with their under-privileged brethren, that they 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give in service to others. I wish this 
Conference all success.” 

The Inaugural Address 

Dr. George 8, Arundale, President of the Theosophieal Societ^s in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education was of the first importance to the 
progress of the country. One of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the people and take them in the conditions in which they lived and try 
to help to live, happier and more prosperous lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind of education they imparted from the standpoint of actual literacy. 
There^ ^vas a feeling that the three R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a real system of education. For liis own part, he had not 
that tremendous faith^ in these. He felt that the spirit of service was the first 
ingredient of a true national system of education. The inculcation of the s])iiit 
of simplicity in life was the second ingredient. If they could stimulate these two 
principles in their educational institutfons, then the spirit of learning would come 
and the students would be able to do constructive work. 

Dr. Ariinclale, proceeding, said that he very much appreciated the remarks of 
the Vice-Ghancelior that students of schools and colleges should be behind such 
work. ‘T feel,” he said, “that in every school, part of the curriculum should be to 
inculcate this spirit of service so that the students may learn to become good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those round him. Whatever we do, w^e 
must do for service. 1 ahvays feel irritated when some of our great educationists 
tell us that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of knowledge. I entirely deny 
that. I believe that "knowledge must be acquired for the sake of service. Knowledge 
is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 
much that the whole system was entirely remodelled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a happy and efiicient individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of good citizenship. 

“It is a good tiling to have schemes of education like the Wardha Scheme, 
but it is better thing”, Dr. Arundale proceeded, “to have movements in 
education. I should like to see the Government not hesitate to do things that 
Glovernments generally do not do. I want the Government to lead move- 
ments of students and teachers and of those interested, to spread the know- 
ledge they have. I think, the hon. Mr. Yerkey, our new Education Minister, 
might wmil become an apostle here in Madras of a great movement to lift up the 
population to a higher status. The Government should lead, and the Government 
should inspire. It is not enough for a Government to be merely efficient, pass 
Acts and perform ordinary functions. We must strike out in this country a new 
spirit in Government, a spirit whereby every Minister is far less an official and far 
more a non-official and gather round him those who are substantially helping the 
people to live more happily and lead more prosperous lives. Poor xieople must 
feel that we are thinking of them and that we are placing at their disposal the 
knowledge that we have. 

“I should like to have a national Students’ Service Crops and to make that 
corps responsible for adult education throughout the province. It could be done. 
The question is wdiether we feel that it is respectable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. People are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of* feelings. There is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at the xwesent clay in India. A movement 
like this really develops the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. We can have 
heart to heart meetings with the masses.” 

The Presidential Address 

Ml'. Y. Bajagopalan then delivered his presidential address. Ho said that 
nearly 86 percent of the population in India was illiterate. The chief contributory 
cause was the failure to have an elective system of elementary education. Even 
the elementary education that was now given was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard.; . 

The problem of adult education Was how tp help the adult to get over his de- 
jection, and to create in him an ifiterest in life. Next, there was the question of 
giving him such an education as wotild induce him to provide himself with the 
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amen ties of life. In the programme that might be considered should be included 
the establishment ot adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of elemen- 
tary education up to the 8th standard, the training of what might be called an 
‘^ALduit Eilucatioo Board” to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro- 
vision of suitable text-books. 

The President, proceeding, said that adult schools must be established all over 
the country and it should be the aim within their infiiience. The classes could be 
hold in the evenings. He pleaded for special provision for the tardy or the defective 
adults. The question of accommodation was not a serious one. The existing school 
buildings could be utilised for teaching the adults. No serious objection would be 
raised so long as it would not interfere with regular working of the schools. School 
buildings could also be used for meetings of the local improvement leagues, parents’ 
associations, civic welfare associations and debating societies. There should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in which they were situated. The President said that local bodies and muni- 
cipalities could help a great deal in this work. They were agents of the State and 
they should devote considerable attention to this problem. 

In conclusion, the President said that though there were many defects in the 
present-day education, they had made great strides. They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it effectively. ^The adult education movement 
needs the best machinery”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered— and the best tool that the world has ever yet produced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Bajagopalan hoped that as a result of the Conference, 
definite measures would be formulated for the early attainment of their ideal. 

Kesoliitions — Second Day — Madras— 14fe. January 1939 

The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
Conference asked the Government to “so amend the Madras Elementary Education 
Act as to bring within its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “so 
amend the Madras Factories Act as to make provision therein for imparting 
education to adults, the employer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. The conference also asked the Government to direct their village and 
district officers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
engaged in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipalities 
and panchayals for the spread of adult education. 

The Conference “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman in India 
to make two people literate in the great enterprise of making this great land fully 
literate”. 

By other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to further the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the country “to take up the removal of adult illiteracy as an integral part of 
their activities”. It asked all library organisations, provincial and others, to collect 
proposals and send them to the Committee of the South Indian Adult Education 
Association. 

The Conference asked the Mayor of Madras “to call at an early date a con- 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con- 
sultation with them to start a literacy campaign in the City of Madras.” 

The Conference “earnestly requested the Syndicates (of the Universities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on research on the best methods of 
spreading adult literacy, and produce suitable literature for adults, to enlist volun- 
teers in every college for adult education service during vacations, and to train 
literacy workers, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach- 
ing illiterates to read”. 

The Conference asked the 
pagation of educational films es 
tional films in every exhibition”. 


Government to “encourage the production and pro- 
peeially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa- 


The Madras Prov. Educational Conference 


Thirteenth Session — Madras — 8th. May 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The thiteenth session of the Madras Piwincial Educational Conference commen- 
ced at Madras on the Sth May 19S9 under the presidency of Mr. V. F. Adiseshiah, who 
in the course of his address, said that as one who has spent over 30 years in the 
profession it gave him great joy to be in their midst. During the last “2.”) years he 
had only handled college classes and as such he had not been In direct touch with 
secondary and elementary education. But he was sure that they were all connected 
together und formed parts of a unitary whole and men engaged in different grades 
of teaching ought to regard one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
and in the building lip a nation. 

Eeferriiig to recent tendencies in the educational outlook, the President said 
that Education had been a burning topic during the last two decades. In a 
sense it had always been a topic of perennial interest. But the tendency during 
the last 2d years had been to re-think, restate, the implications of sound eiucatioiT, 
to examine, sift and analyse^ the system of education in all its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, modify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social, 
economic, cultural and practical needs of the present time. Such a complex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to achieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of experience at the result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. That -was exactly what had been going 
on for some years. All along there had been a sense of inadequacy which led to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was placed more on the ]u*actieal 
and human side. In short, education should be in close touch with the realities of 
life and environment. A great deal of constructive and critical thought had been 
bestowed upon the subject resulting in the evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might themselves could not be said to be final. 

‘‘The most recent of such methods, the President said, is the Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance in uoint. It combines, it is claimed, the salient features of 
the pevious systems iu aadifcion to being craft-centred, and hence pre-eminently 
practical. The pros and cons have been critically examined, some extolling it as 
the most satisfactory scheme while others condemning it out-right Among those 
that support the scheme ardently is the hoo. the Education Minister who has 
written an informing book about the scheme bringing out its merits. The author 
of the scheme is the first citizen of India, a sage and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration and it is quite possible that our psycholo- 
gical attitude may unconsciously regard this product of his great mind as almost 
infallible. The scheme is still to be tried. Time and experience alone will show 
its real value in -liquidating illiteracy and laying the foundation for the choice 
of a proper vocation for the pupils in after life. 

“ximong other things underlying the conception of the scheme seems to 
be its aim to achieve economic efficiency of the future generations but the most 
recent criticism of the system is that it lays over-emphasis on crafts and eliminates 
all cultural education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we can, ill-afford to live nor carry on our business 
and negotiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in pupils forgetting 
the three E's when they left the school. Moreover, psychologically it is regarded 
as an unsound system, because intensive work at crafts at an early stage would 
have a deleterious effect on the mental training of the pupils. The result will be, 
it is feared, that at the end of the seven years* course the pupil would be stunted 
mentally and would be fit only to be a , wage slave. Thus, the children of the 
poorer classes would suffer and ' the . richer classes would completely hold them 
in their grip. These are some of the features that are supposed to vitiate the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather overdrawn. Without claiming Jnfallibility 
for the scheme it may be tried, and if The result proves unsatisfactory, it may. be 
discarded. This criticism has? at The back of it^ communal bias, , and communalism 
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should not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this sphere at 
least, we must be free from it. The two systems cited above, and fairly scrutinised 
distinctly mark recent tendencies in the educational outlook. 

‘‘The question of re-organisation of Secondary Education is on the anvil. 
It is very strongly urged in some quarters that there should be a radical change 
resulting in better co-ordination and less rigidity of examinations. The real defect 
is that the system has become out of date, and requires to be adjusted and altered 
in collaboration with educational experts.” 

On the subject of co-education, the President said : It has been carried on 
for more than thirty years in a very limited scale in the lower stages ; but recently, 
it lias increased by leaps and bounds especially in the University classes. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country are taking advantage 
of the opportunities given to them and are endeavouring to measure up to the 
standard of western women, Indian women should be increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of the 
nation so that our country may take her legitimate place as a free nation in the 
’ivorld. Women have a very important part to play along with men in the social, 
economic and political life of the country. Moreover, an educated and cultured 
mother^s children have a distinct advantage in their upbringing. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moral asset and a potent influence 
for good in the domestic life. Under the present circumstances girls may be 
educated side by side with boys until they reach ten years of age and in the 
college classes co-education may go on as at present. 

Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshiah said : 

*^It has been, said that the relationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil is not w’hat it w^as in the good old days. The teacher is helpless when 
he is confronted with breaches of discipline and disorderly behaviour on the part 
of the pupils. They say that it is all the manifestation of the spirit of the times 
and should be dealt with tactfully and sympathetically. We have been reading 
recently in the newspapers about strikes, revolts against school authorities, picketing, 
staging walk-outs etc. Surely, sound judgment and critical thought, acquisition 
of solid knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No efforts on the part of the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the parents co-operate. The educated 
parents can render a valuable help in this matter. The pupils are sometimes 
under unhealthy influences and political exploitation of the studentry has been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indisci])line. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajolery of the irresponsible politicians. The 
teacher’s task becomes extremely difficult in such a plight ; but he must rise to 
the demand made on him by such a situation and use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rectitude and dignified 
behaviour. The capacity of the teacher to cope with such a disconcerting 
situation will be in proportion to the confidence he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, exemplary conduct and the love and respect he is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the legitimate aspirations of his 
pupils. Such a talented teacher is sure to earn the lasting gratitude of his pupils 
and of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a concrete ’ - embodiment of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 

University education, the President continued, had undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 25 years both in the curricula of studies and extra-curricular 
activities. ^ The opportunities afforded to the students were as numerous as they ^vere 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment problem which had a depressing effect 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm. It was all very well to speak of the 
necessity; of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living and high thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must face hard facts 
in this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might be, could not feed 
and them, and a solution must be found. If it was conceded that in any 

walk ot life an educated man was more efficient than one who was less fortunate 
more resourceful, _ more capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint of 
his academic training, then certainly, a university man should be able to cope with 
the realities eff life and get on well ; but he must be given an opportunity and a 
decent start. In this connection we should, say that the insistence on the practical 
bias m his training at every stage of his education would become perfectly relevant 
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and iinperatiye. One of the suggestions made to allay this grim spectre of iinem- 
pioyinent was that instead of scrambling for GovernBient posts, and becoming dis- 
grxintkd when nnsiiccessfnl, the varsity young men should enter into enterprises of 
various kinds, rural uplift work, etc., to keep them busy. It was a well known fact 
that the earning capacity was rarely in proportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles. 

‘‘It is a mockery to call upon these ambitious young men, he %vent on to say, 
who are at the threshold of life with rosy visions of their future to do hoiiorary 
work or set them adrift on society to take their chance in such large numbers to 
shift for themselves. The University and the Government are endeavouring to devise 
ways and means to help these young men. There are some private bodies who are 
working towards the same object ; but nothing very substantial has been done till 
now, or rather their efforts have not touched even the fringe of the problem. The 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation eased. The sooner it is done, 
the better. It should be taken up and tackled seriously by the Government, business 
firms and other private employing bodies.” . 

Dealing with the condition of the teachers, Mr. Adiseshiah said that the handi- 
caps under which they were suffering must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authorities. The South India Teachers’ Union had been 
engaging itself in examining such questions on the teachers’ security and tenure of 
office, pay and prospects and other kindred questions but nothing very appreciable 
had been done to impu’ove their lot. There could be no two opinions on the fact 
that the Grant-in- Aid Code should be revised, the grant should be given more 
liberally, and equipment grant should not for any reason be curtailed or stopped as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Premier. It might be true that in his 
days, they were getting on fairly well without costly equipment. Now the days 
■ were different. These were the days of tremendous improvements in all directions. 
Education had become more realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. On the other hand, it was based upon the pupil’s living contact with 
concrete elements and environments. Hence, the necessity for fairly decent equip- 
ment w'hich would be helpful in making the child’s education and experimentation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of experienced edu- 
cational exponents should be insisted on in the proposed advisory council when it 
was created and in the preparation of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational policy and programme in general. 

In conclusion, the President said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of 'Nishkama karma, ^ unconsciously. He would apjpeal to them to 
make it a conscious and explicit living principle, guiding, controlling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students’ Conference 

Fourth Session — Calcutta — Isl. & 2nd. January 1939 

The Opening Address 

The Fourth Session of the All-India Students’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the 1st. January 1939. ,Sj. JSarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal 
Congress Party, in opening the Conference said 

“I have been summoned here to <men this ” Conference. I do so with the 
greatest readiness and enthusiasm, but I am not ashamed to confess that I do it 
feeling all the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is “nil” and decor- 
ative value questionable. , 

"In my young days and even down to more recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Eeception Committee were considered evils enough connected 
with a Conference. It was as miioh as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
President. The hunt has certainly not , become easier of late. Why then dupli- 
cate your worries by adding a ^cOnd figure-head? It may be the introduction of 
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co-education has given you new powers of persuasion, which are particularly 
effective in extorting \*hauth” from people who are not given to frittering away 
their bank balances in the form of subscriptions. But in peace as in war, the defen- 
sive soon overtakes the offensive, so that in the end we stand where we always did. 
In fact, from what I have seen and heard, it seems in the President-hunt, the 
experiences of my young comrades who have organised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they were expected to be. Therefore, my advice to you is 

Always shun and shed unnecessary appendages. Be simple, be simpler, and 
be more simple still. Missing and hitting a series of disrlliisioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting cricket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to tijeir unimaginative ways. Act up to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless fogeys. I know what 
your candid views are. You say among yourselves that their insides are always as 
bald as their pates sometimes "are. So, do not pretend to seek inspiration from 
them, but pursue your own headlong course. If that leads you to wisdom so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spring-time of your life, stand waiting for limping 
mentors which would have your sparkle ana tire “sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought”, 

“I find I am lapsing into the incorrigible weakness of age, which is to preach 
at youth. Before coming down to this Conference, I had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished President. But it is difficult 
for a man of my age to see so many young faces before him and check the flow 
of didacticism. A wise, if cynical, sphorist has said_ that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people ; for, there is nothing old men desire more ardently than that the coming 
generation should be made in their own image. Youth, ^ on the contrary, would 
not be youth if it did not rise as one man against this imposition. So the sons 
rub the fathers against the grain and do things which set the latter ^s teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when the senior rush 
to the ^Maidan” in virtuous and volimtary search, as they pretend, of physical 
fitness but in reality goaded by the: tortures of insomnia. They romp and rush 
without fear for their hearts and blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little danger to their heart and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets up a tension— a real tension, invisible and uncon- 
fessed though it might be— between i age and youth. I believe there are 
many fiery communists among my young friends here. Have they ever 
given thought to this aspect of the inevitable class-struggle ? On the assumption 
that they have, I would humbly inquire how they propose to go about to create 
a class-less society in this respect. Perhaps I could help them with a suggestion. 
As a lawyer believing in precedents, I w^ould ].)ufc before them the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as soon 
as they have reache<l man^s estate 1 

‘‘My young communist friends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. So the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic^ between 
youth and age in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are to believe Plato, Democracy proceeds on a subtler plan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual words of the gi*eat philosopher. As a 
conseciuence of democratic liberty, Plato says, *tbe father accustoms himself to 
become like his child and to fear his sons, and the son in his desire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent.... The School- 
master fears and flatters his pupils, and the pupils despise both their schoolmasters 
and their tutors. And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the youm^ 
and become tiiumps . of versatility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or despotic.' You thus have two alternative 
r elders— the communistic and the democratic. 

Which of them you will choose will depend entirely on whether you have faith 
or have no faith in the principle of “Ahimsa.” As for us, the choice will make 
no difference whatever in substance. Either w^e are put up against the wall and 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the wheels of your triumphal chariot. 

“But is there really no third way-^ which is neither destruction nor corruption — 
not only the antithesis, between youth and age but every species 
of difference in outlook ? The modern world has come dangerously near to believing 
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that there is not. Servitude and intolerance are spreading at an appalling rate 

among ns. which from the end of the ISth. Century made a uoddess of 

liberty, is^recantiiig her faith. How far this recaniatiou has " gone will become 
disGoncertiiigly plain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
institutions had never taken deep root, but of England herself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the ‘Mother of Parliaments.’ I have been looking through a 
recently published book, written by an Englishman, whose theme is that 
Parliamentary Democracy must be thrown overboard in order to enable Great 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. “i\ttachment to Parliamentary 
Democracy,” this writer says, ‘‘......threatens ns with economic disaster and 

prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruetion. If we are to 
avoid these dooms the system must either be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in favour of some other system.” 

^ “Were this the view of a solitary crank, there would have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression. The most significant fact about such ideas, is, how’cver, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very influential section of the people of 
England. Many "Englishmen are inclining to the opinion that Democracy will always be 
behind ‘Dictatorship' in respect of progress and that, therefore, it had better go. 
Among those w’ho have sympathy for such views are included men who control 
some of the great newspapers of Great Britain. The present Prime Llinister of 
England and some at least of his colleagues are also perhaps of the same way of 
thinking. 

“Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this business is not the admira- 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more effective means, of counteract- 
ing it than the adoption of a difierent kind of regimentation. This, to my mind, is a 
grievous error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
progressive ideas stand in no need of the compulsion of force. Take the case of 
Christianity for example. It made its way into the world by sheer moral attrac- 
tiveness. So will, in my belief, all ideas which contain the seed of future develop- 
ment and are based on the innate creativenesss of man. Self-propagation is me 
law of their being and becoming. They will certainly need organisation and dis- 
cipline— -and organisation and discipline of a higher order than can be conceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step— but they will not require bloodshed, nor be 
suppressed by bloodshed. 

“To my thinking. Socialism or Communism or whatever you may call it— the 
label is of little significance as long as we arc agreed about the substance of the 
thing— is such an idea, Its fundamental note is love and not, as has many times 
been asserted, hatred. The ceaseless insistence on class-war does, however, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic aspect of socialism 
somewhat into the shade. This has undoubtedly lessened the moral appeal of 
Socialism for men and nations who by tradition and temperament are not drawn 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent occasion, I tried to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict. 
This has naturally ])rovoked criticism. The orthodox Communist would no more 
h^r of the disentangling of his creed from the idea of class-war than the orthdox 
geometricians would hear of squaring the circle. But this, I submit, is love of 
dogma, not of truth, I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should object to 
any modification and adaptation of their master’s doctrine, when he himself had said 
that changes in human thought were determined by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole. This sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Bocialist 
doctrine in conformity with the conditions in which it is to be applied. Marx took 
a similar line -with his master Hegel’s doctrine and re-oriented it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Yet Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. 

“I enter this plea for greater openness of mind and fredoom from dogmatism 
not in respect of Socialism alone but for the whole circle of human thought We 
must not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is only a part 
of freedom. It must, he completed . well. as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I consider the maintenance’’ of intellectual freedom-freedom of thought— to 
be one of the highest duties of youth. In the modern world, intellectual free<iom is 
threatened both externally and .hiterhallyi , Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
inside, and the second danger is , hoi', a whit less serious than the first. The age 
we live in is often called the machine-iaga I think it can with s§ much propriety be 
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called the “age of slogans.” Their deadly blight is spreading like locusts to destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest of mankind, Under their hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Truth has to be upiield and discovered afresh by every 
age if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to rim dry. It should be the 
mission of youth to free us from this bondage. They must liberate Truth jfrom 
the many shackles of self-interest, obscurantism, and mental inertia. 

“My call is then for freedom freedom, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and political order. But in order to give freedom its chance, 
it must have its necessary complement— discipline. By discipline I do not mean 
discipline induced by external power, which is best exempliiied by the regimentation 

P revalent in the totalitarian states. This kind of discipline and this use of power 
as been brilliantly analysed by Bertrand Eussell in his new book on “Power,” 
from which I would read out to you the following passage 

“These forms of power are most nakedly and simply displayed, in our dealings 
with animals, where disguises and pretences are not thought necessary. When 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a ship, it is subject 
to direct physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the proverbial 
donkey follows the proverbial carrot, we induce him to act as we wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate between these 
two cases is that of performing animals, in whom habits have been formed by 
rewards and punishments also, in a different way, that of sheep induced to embark 
on a ship, wnen the leader has to be dragged across the gangway by force, ' and 
the rest then follow willingly. 

“All these forms of power are exemplified among human beings. 

“The case of the pig illustrates military and police power, 

“The donkey with the carrot typifies the power of propaganda. 

“Performing animals show the power of “education.” 

“The sheep following their unwilling leader are illustrative of party politics, 
whenever, as is usual, a revered leader is in bondage to a clique or to party bosses. 

“Let us apply these Aesopian analogies to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi programme (involving, e.g., the abolition of interest) ; the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The sheep and their leader were the vSocial Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their misfortunes are concerned) were 
the victims in concentration camps, and the performing animals are the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.” 

“Well, there are many even amongst us whose conception of discipline does 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute. I have very little respect 
for this kind of discipline, although I admit it might be an instrument of power 
for those who covet dictatorship. When I speak of discipline I have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That discipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic impulses within us, which make it difficult for us to reconcile the 
pursuit of individuality with collective good. “Life is a pure flame ; we live by an 
invisible sun within us,” said Sir Thomas Browne. But not to all is given the 
perception of this invisible sun in all its undimmed glory ; nor does life's flame 
burn at its purest at all moments. When the dust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains the mastery and makes us forget that 
freedom is not a single individual's privilege but the birth-right of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the greatest danger to freedom. We must guard against this 
danger by remembering that on the highest plane Self-discipline merges with Freedom, 

“Comrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a city of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is here that the 
students movement had its birth about three decades ago. The site on which you 
and I have assembled to-day is almost classic .ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lai Mohan Ghose and Surendra Nath Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul E^ui Aurobmdo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das and Deshpriya Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of freedom 
which they have handed over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un- 
piliedto those who are coming after you. With these words I declare this con- 
ference open”. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his , Presidential address, JDr. K, M. A^hraf said 

confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and embarassment when I 
rise to address you on this occasion. Ten or twenty years ago the task of the 
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president of the All-India Students^ Federation, if there was one, was comparatively 
simple and e veil pleasant. He was expected to deliver a bright sermon to the youth 
with apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you from the _ strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the 
liheM federation and you get some of that atmosphere when you visit a well -pro- 
vided lawyer or doctor of so-called liberal opinion. I am afraid you are no more 
satisfied with th tt sort of stuff. You are faced, with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comparatively young in years, yours is a privileged class which brings fresh- 
ness and vigour in every problem it analyses. Like older pcoifie you are not 
obsessed with inherent and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surprising that the old guard has been mercilessly treated by 
younger elements in some countries, and from what I see I feel it richly deserves 
the fate,” 

“Our country,” Dr. observed, “has gone through two whole de- 

cades of national mass struggle and during the course of the exi->erience we have 
developed a bigger and broader outlook until finally we have begun to realise that 
our national struggle is a part of the world struggle for a better order of society. 
We have definitely allied ourselves with democratic forces of the world against 
Fascism. The Indian National Congress has now formulated a more or less clear 
foreign policy of its own as against, our imperialist rulers and it is a fact that 
at the same time when the ConserYative British Premier \vas secretly helping 
Franco to win the war ofFascism in Spain, Pandit Jawahaiial, a distinguished ex- 
president of the Congress was openly fraternising with Kepublican Spain of workers 
and peasants. In fact valiant Indian comrades were actually fighting with the 
International Brigade, which built up a glorious defence of Madrid and gave a 
concrete example of the international solidarity of the weak and exhibited humani- 
ty against imperialism and fascism. I take this opportunity to congratulate comrade 
Huddar who has just returned to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It 
is the same with China. The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputa- 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imperialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated phenomenen. It has been 
lined up with the world forces of democracy, peace and progress as against fascism 
and war. 

Eeferring to the student movement in India, Dr. Ashraf said essentially de- 
mocratic and anti-imperialist in its nature it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of other countries, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to all of us that 
the All-India Students’ Federation has already been represented at the World Peace 
Conference and the World Youth Congress. I will not detaid you with a long 
analysis of the world situation for it has already been realised in practice. I will 
not even tax your patience by examining the international crisis of capitalism. I 
am here concerned with the general lessons of this world struggle which I am 
afraid has not been fully realised in this country and we have to take very good 
care that we don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much to the people of 
other democratic countries. You remember that international capitalism suffered a 
complete collapse after the last World War, but except for the communist party of 
Russia other democratic movements failed to utilise the opportunity and captitulated 
before the onslaught of capitalism under the guise of fascism in various ways until 
finally at Munich capitalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By 
the very logic of the situation we too have to build up a united front of all demo- 
cratic and progressive forces in India, and let us be clear as to the direction it takes 
on the national and international places. 

“When one hears politicians talking against Russia” he continued, “and the com- 
munist party, one very much suspects that the lessons of the international, struggle 
have not been imbibed by many of us in this country. The situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionary change aud the relationship of forces as between the 
various class groupings in society is shifting from day to day. The political parties 
and programmes ate therefore without exception in a state of , constant flux. As 
students of practical politics we must understand the process of history in the 
making and the exact nature of social science to understand the laws of motions 
underlying these changes, and to . ,gras}>, the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not forget that the social forces which,, cease to be progressive do not die out. 
They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its decisive 
significance in our national struggle. Speaking broadly, all our national struggles de- 
velop on the basis of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in our motherland. But 
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we have to determine from time to time wliat exactly is the role of a particular 
social group in a given situation in our anti-imperialist struggle. It is not very 
long when even political mass consciousness on a communal scale was progressive, 
even revolutionary and the Hindu revivalist movement, the Pan-Islamic and the 
Khilafat movements materially contributed to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day about the present forms of communalism ? The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionary importance 
in lOib and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During the course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social forces and one witnesses millions of 
peasants and workers joining our national struggle. Tlie people of Indian States 
are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which was difficult to visualise 
even five years'^ ago. The present leadership, developed under very different 
circnrastaiices, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation, and one gathers 
the impression as if like King Ganute we are trying to control the social forces 
inspire of consciously developing them. This situation has given rise to the problem 
of new leadership to correspond with the new social conditions, and it is here 
that comrades like you are called upon to build up the new front of anti-imperialist 
forces and an ap])ropriate leadership to suit the present situation. We are suffering 
from a deadlock in our national movement and it is difficult to visualise how 
we shall develop an alternative leadership and an adecpiate programme of struggle 
except on the basis of the working class, the greatest and the most consistent 
revolutionary force in the modern society. , 

‘‘I have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to pose before you the majority problems of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
studenBs movement in this country on an all-India scale. The answer is simple. 
What you seek is simjde and should belong to you as a matter of right. You 
seek education, you want employment, you -wish to live a happy and fruitful life. 
In short you stand for liberty, peace and progress both individually and as a 
group. These demands are by no means unreasonable. Gur country is potentially 
one of the richest in the world. It should have more than enough to allow for 
youngmen and women a chance to work and study to make the best of his or 
her creative capacity. The question uppermost in your mind is wffio is responsible 
for the wreckage of you hopes, for the wastage of your lives. And the answers 
bring you in confiiet with the present social system, in the first instance, against 
British imperialism and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students should take part in politics. I do not think how you can keep out.’^ 

In this connectoii he mentioned of unemployment now prevalent in this 
country and said, ‘Tt is common knowledge that hundreds of educated young- 
men all over India, and particularly of Bengal, have been driven to flcspalr 
through unemployment and misery and have committed suicide. But has Govern- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond preaching sermons on the dignity of 
manual labour? Before the Congress came in, the U. P. Government at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government appointed what is now known as the 
Sapru Committee to consider the problem of educated unemployment. The Congress 
has now come out with the plan of national industrialisation, but other factors apart, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the way of immediate relief? Kecentiy 
there has been so much talk about villge reconstruction and cottage industries. I 
need hardly say that these plans of village reconstruction offer no solution on a 
national scale within the present political framework: and are not a practical 
proposition for ns to consider. Again, take the question of education. After fifty 
years and mure British imperialism has succeeded in giving rudiments of educa- 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the population and we know it to our 
cost how our parents have sacrificed themselves to give us the benefit of school 
and college education; and yet at the end of it their hearth as well as ours 
are heavy because the elementary needs of life are being denied to most of us 
by the present social order. I know that the Congress is committed to the princi- 
ple of universal education free, primary and secondary.” 

He minted out the Wardha scheme of, education and said : ^‘The Zakariah 
Hussain Committee has in fact prepared new and progressive syllabus but this 
is just one item of our social programme and if the Congress seriously takes it 
up the whole of the present provincial budget will be exhausted by putting it 
into operation. I do not know how we can get through our national programme 
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reconstruction witlioiit a refolutionary capture of power, I do admit that under the 
Congress Governments, the attitude of authorities towards students has siightiy 
improved, but I may be no more sure that the students can rise to their fail 
stature even under the Congress Governments. We, have to function through 
the old bureaucratic macMiiery and it is very diiiicult to make the present instru- 
ments of Governments to suit our needs. 

In connexion with hardships encountered by students, Dr. Ashraf stated: 
“Only the other day we read of hundreds of students being expelled from the 
Hyderabad College for singing the ‘Bandemataram’ song. You can appreciate 
from this incident how much we have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
fights. Of course the censorship of the imperialmt government and the ban on 
progressive literature still remain and our chances of cultural dc^'elopment are 
very meagre indeed. 

“Among problems the student movement like the national movement is 
faced with the disruptive forces of communalism,” proceeded Dr. Ashraf, wdiiie 
speaking on com munaiism. “Attempts are being made by both Hindus and 
Muslim communal politicians to disrupt the national front of the student move- 
ment. I will not take your time by discussing commiinalism in any details 
on this occasion. Suffice it to say that communalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic and national 
movement. Internationally, communalism is allied to-day with fascism. Only 
recently the representative of the Muslim League met General Franco and gave 
him his blessings. We know only too well that Savarkar and Bhai Permanand are 
working in India in the interest of Japanese imperialism. 

He observed, “Again in our class organisation of the peasants and -workers, 
communalism supports vested interests. It is committed to Federation, the Status 
Quo of the States and in its methods and programmes it stands for constitutionalism 
as against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruptive role of communalism I can 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or. bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry. Be it recorded to the shame of the pre- 
sent Ministry that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all 
over India. 

Criticising the action of the Huq Ministry of Bengal in this connexon, he said, 
“Instead of relieving the jute growers, the Huq Government have enforced the 
Ordinance and the way strikers are being treated is only too familiar to you. The 
present Government has actually gone a step farther and has encouraged communa- 
lism in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosphere in Bengal, I can only 
say that our tone and behaviour has been deteriorated and that the city of Calcutta 
has wutnessed ugly and shameful demonstrations on more than one occasion. Only 
on the last occasion when the vote of no-confidence was beiog discussed on the floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful scenes were witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they will not be repeated again.” l 

Passing on to the organisation ofSepfeudents, Dr. Ashraf said : During the last 
three years there has been a development in our country. This reflects on "the grow- 
ing strength of the All-India Students Federation, By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial branches in them, and the Panjab which is not formally 
represented this year in our Conference is reorganising itself on healthy lines and 
will soon be with you. Some of you branches have started social work of an edu- 
cative nature and in Godiwalla Memorandum has given an appropriate lead in this 
direction. In many places members of your Federation have joined in the literacy 
campaign now being started by the Congress Governments. In the political field a 
number of students are now engaged in -ivorking among peasants with a view to 
organising peasants and workers. Two of your members are actually in prison 
to-day. In short, the record of the Students Federation is a very satisfaetox-y one 
and I take this opportunity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation has 
done. Above all, I must congratulate you on the solidarity which you have sho-s^m 
by unifying your ranks here in Calcutta. I hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as years pass by. I have a few observations here to make in connection 
with the organisational work of the Federation. So far the Federation is primarily 
urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from among college 
students. This is a serious limitation. For, in India, if the anti-imperialist move- 
ment, specially in these days ol strupie everywhere, keep on functioning 

within these limits, I am afraid, we will be Beset with Serious problems of outlook 
and methods of work. ‘T find, moreoTet” he concluded, ^'that we have so far done 
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notliiiig to organise social and recreational activities among students. We should orga- 
nise our holidays and in a word the programme of our Federation should embody 
within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you wnll adopt concrete 
proposals towards this end in this conference. In conclusion, I thank you for the 
honour you have done me by inviting me to preside over this occasion.” 

Resolutions — Second Day — Calcutta — 2iid. January 19S9 
The Fundamental Demands 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day's sitting of the 
Conference on the 2nd. January 1939 

1. This Conference resolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the students : 

1. That legislation for the compulsory recognition of only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
authorities be enacted, and that representatives of the students from such organisa- 
tions be authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they may arise and that the schools and colleges which foster communal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 
students in schools and colleges. 

3. That free and compulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for every unit of buO souls, 

4. That compulsory physical training in schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to serve in any imperialist war, be im- 
mediately introduce. 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 

production shall be immediately provided in all schools and colleges. 

6. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authorised 
to take over such private schools as are run for profit only to the proprietors. 

7. That secondary education shall be free from unnecessary^ departmental 
interference, and that the control and supervision over these institutions concerned 
with education be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority, 

8. That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, freeing 
the Universities from needless Government interference, democratising the consti- 
tution of their legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi- 
ty students and providing for elected and responsible Chancellor, vice-Ohancellor 
and executive. 

9. That the University be reqtiired, if necessary by legislation, immediately 
to put in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 50 per cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, produced and 
supplied so as to preclude anti-national or anti-democratic ideas, and excessive cost. 

(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium of an Indian language and 
every encouragement shall be given to the development of indigenous culture 

(d) that foreign missionary organisations be completely excluaed from any 

concern with higher education, and that no grant from public funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no discrimination be made, either on communal or sex basis 
in any educational institution. ’ 

That the department of Public Education be completely overhanled and 
the administration and control of educational institutions be entrusted to this denart- 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. ^ 

Immediate Bequieements 

This Conference considers the following to be the immediate requirements of the 
students of this coimtry, whi* can and. should be. immediately granted by admint- 
trativo action which would ofier a wife scope- to students in the^ pursuit of their 
academic activities. It, therefore, calls upon the provincial governments and all 
anferities wncerned forthwith to: (a) amend the circulars issued by the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Orissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. P and -Mv^nr/ -la 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take part in any poM^al activitv* or fnin 
any pobtical orgMisatiqn ; (b) abolish all degrading or \umiliaS forSs of 
punishment; (e). discontinue _any grants. - from public funds to any edSor,«l 
institution making religious instruction of a given sect eompulsorynd) giye 
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facilities to all post-graduate stndeRts to Eave a free access to all public and 
college libraries; (e) sux^pleinentary and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs- 
titute percentage system by tutorial one. 

Spaih ato China ■ 

History lias never witnessed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, art and culture as is bein§ carried out by fascist and imperialist 
aggressors in Spain and China to-day. This Conference looks up with pride and 
respect at the wonderful achievements of the students in these countries, united 
under a peoples’ government. While appreciating the efforts made in the past by our 
students to help these co-fighters abroad, this Conference calls upon them to make 
greater efforts to ensure the victory of the peoples’ government towards this end. It 
suggests active co-operation in the despatch of the food ship to Spain as 
suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

3. Events in Spain and China have revealed the barbaric character of 
modern wars which are forced on the peace loving of the world by the empire 
lust of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destruction of all that progressive humanity stands for—freedom, peace, 
culture, sanctity of human life, etc. Students standing for their ideals have in 
other ^ countries shown that anti-war role they could play under an effective 
organisation. This Conference, therefore, urged upon the student workers and 
unions in this country to immediately organise with the active co-operation of all 
progressive forces, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
people to actively resist Britain’s plans to drag our country (Army Recruitment 
Act) into her wars— not a man, not a rupee for imperialist wars, 

Palestine Affairs 

4. This Conference expresses its solidarity with the Arabs in Palestine who 
are fighting with heroic persistence the massed forces of British imperialism which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests which it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is pursuing its nefarious policy 
of permanently antagonising the two communities by alternative promises to either 
party and thereby consolidating its hold on one of the world’s most strategic 
positions: 

The Conference is convinced that the Arabs are fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti- 
imperialists in Palestine of their whole-hearted support. 

5. The students of India through their representatives assembled here appeals 
to the delegates to the next session of the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the impending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government of India Act 1935 and the bold stand that President Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he be re-elected as president of the Congress. 

6. The All-India Students Conference looks up with pride to the World 
Students Association and declares its whole hearted support to its programme against 
fascism and warmly appreciates its work for the solidarity of the iu-ogressive 
students of the world. 

7. This Conference warns the students of Burma against falling prey to the 
misleading slogan “Burma for Burmese” and r^uests Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicably with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against British 
imperialism. 

Further, it condemns the imperialist repression against the students of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the Vice-President, 
the All-Burma Students Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with them. 

8. This Conference appreciates the work done by the ^ Indian Delegation to 

the World Youth Congress at New York under the leadership of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact. ^ ^ ^ 

9. This Conference resolves to invite the next World Students Conference 

lO/ This Conference condemns the, repressive policy , of the Govt, of Bengal 
against student movement as visualised, in the arrest of active student workers 
like Com. V. Dubey, Promode Sen, Dharftri Ganguly and ^ others and demands 
the immediate and unconditional withdraw^ of the prosecution instituted against 
Comrade Dharitri Ganguly, ^ ^ > 
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IL The conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Eani 
Guidalieu of the Naga Hills, who is incarcerated for her struggle for country’s 
freedom and whose rdease is being unjustifiably delayed by the Central Government. 

The States 

12. The emergency of Congress Ministries in provinces, the consequent 
widening of civil liberities therein, the struggle of the States’ people for responsible 
Government against the autocratic rule of the native princes has assumed a dyna- 
mic form. The brutal repressive measure adopted by their rulers with the connivance 
and support of the Paramount Power, the elephant charges at Kashmir, indiscrimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannings of public institutions at Hyderabad, Eaipur, 
Mysore and Travancore and firing at Yidurashawatham and Dhenkanal have failed 
the will of the people to be free. 

This Conference congratulates the States people on their heroic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking part in this struggle. It feels happy that the people 
m Eajkot have won their struggle and congratulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full support to the struggle of the States 
people for the legitimate cause and appeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference and to actively support the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation. 

Pt Nehru’s Speech 

You must come to this clear decision that the students’ movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian”, said Pandit Jawaharlal 
]SfehrUt in disapproval of ideological dispute among students, addressing the 
conference on the 2nd, January.^ There was no reason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour in the Federation people holding different political views and 
that it must be highly improper for the Students’ Federation to become an injudi- 
cious sectarian body, for in that way it would not lead to progress but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Satyagrahas. 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour of Europe, Pandit Nehru said that 
he had found an extraordinary intellectual paralysis in the democratic countries and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come. Concluding, Pandit 
Nehru was sure that “British Imperialism^ cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in oyir way.” 

“Ever since I returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Students Federation to come and attend this conference. 
First of all, the demand was to preside over it and later on it was reduced to at 
least to attend it. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, because I was not sure 
of my ability to come to Calcutta during this week. More important, however, w’as the 
reason that I was not quite sure of the desirability of my presiding over it, because 
I find this habit of importing presidents from outside, politicians, well- 
known men and women, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 
for a students’ organisation. If you want to grow self-reliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 

“I have extreme dislike,” proceeded Punditji, “for people travelling long dis- 
tances to preside over conferences. About 15 or 16 years ago in my own province 
United Provinces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to brim' 
presidents for provincial organisations from outside. We would iwelcome prominent 
people as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was *made with regard to 
district conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance 
This was becpse we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it* 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for prominent 
politicians for adorning the platform but occasions where we were to arrive at clear 
decisions and give shape to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to applaud, while the main problem 
beforethe conference faded into background and the conference became a bk 
demonstration. A conference should be more than what we have in a public 
meeting and demonstration, men we cpnyert our conference into a pure demons- 
tration, that conference fails to aekeve Its -purpose, more specially students’ confe- 
rences, where we should co^ffer intellectually the veiy many problems that fare 
the country. Therefore, I hesitated to come.” » uai, late 
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Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that he was not quite clear as to the subject on 
which he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
theio weio toa^^^ m which he would like to speak. There w^ere too many 

problems, national and international— that demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the ans\fers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
many cases people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had ^ not been framed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To some extent, it was natural, because the average human being -was not a very 
logical, rational and reasonable thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or reason. That was 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those who called them- 
selves students. Because students had outgrown the stage of childhood, they 'were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thought as well. If they 
did not take advantage of the position at the threshold, they 'would not proceed 
further in the house of life. They should retain the outlook of students all along if 
they 'ivanted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired certain back- 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn. If, afterwards, they retained 
that training and habit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 
affairs. 

“If I may speak personally went on Pandit Nehru, *T was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the point of study just above 
the average. But whatever I learned, and that was very little, I learned by 
self-learning and self-education, by hard work and not casually. If you 
imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you are mistaKen. 
Most of what I have learned I have learned by hard work and study since I left 
the college. Fortunately I had opportunities of study which other people do not 
usually have—that of long years of study in prison. Even outside, when I lead a 
pretty busy life, I try to find some time at least to keep in touch with ideas, move- 
ments, books and literature, because I do not want to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equipment to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school and college is true”. 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that when he laid stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the approach was a narrow approach to a 
particular problem. That approach might ne good enough when they were dealing 
with a particular problem, but unless they had a wider approach they could never 
solve a problem satisfactorily. He was not m complete touch with the activities of the 
Students’ Federation, but somehow vague reports of what they were doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know how the Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence had become a great organisation. It was a healthy sign in the students’ 
w'orld of India. He had heard that during the last session at Madras there was a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something happened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the merits of arguments. What struck him 
as strange was that in the Students’ Federation they should get excited over those 
arguments. It was right that they shonld formulate arguments with regard to 
these matters on an intellectual basis. There 'was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Federation people holding different political and economic views. 
Speaking generally, there might be some limiting factors, but subject to this it 
must be highly improper for Students’ Federation to become an injudicious sectarian 
body. By ‘sectarian,’ he did not mean it in the religious sense, but in the mental 
sense. There was far . too much development of sectarianism in India, To a 
certain extent it was inevitable in the changing condition of things. It was more 
so in the case of students organisations. 

‘‘You must come to this clear decision,” said Pandit Nehru, “that the students’' 
movement must be broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian. 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these coufficts 
might be reflected in the students' movement. I would not mind students forming 
separate organisations for the study of certain ideologies.” If they wanted to make 
the Students’ Federation narrow,, opined Pandit Nehru> it would be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation would not: prosper but ,, would lead to^ bitterness,, 
weakness and disintegration. They had in, India numbers of disintregating factors 
in the body politic and in public life* It was for young men and 'women to fitght 
these disrupting and disinti^rating factors. \ i, ^ 
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During Ms stay in Europe, said Pandit .Neliru, the last three months were re- 
markable months. Many extra-ordinary things happened. How many of them 
realised their background ? They might have passed some high-sounding resolutions 
about fascism ana other things. They might have a mental understanding 
of them, but how many of them had in their mind a clear analysis of the back- 
ground of the resolutions ? During the last three months of his stay in Europe, said 
Panditji, many strange things happened, events from a historical point of view as 
big as those of the Great War of 1914-18, not so big from the point ot view of 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War. There had been an entire change in the map of Europe and 
it was still continuing, 

I have been, proceeded Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun- 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries I have found an extra- 
ordinary paralysis of the intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanced groups and less advanced groups as well—a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by problems they have to face but to which they cannot find any 
answer. Some of the people are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggesting 
old remedies as they had done previously. But in their hearts, they were doubtful 
if they were right and treading the right way.” Proceeding Panditji said that 
people came to him with extraordinary seheme for national reconstruction etc, 
involving croies and crores of rupees, but they failed completely because they 
had noconnection with reality. 

Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th century Parliamentary democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure in England, France, United States and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a different system of Government existing 
in Eussia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. , That ^vas a changing ^ thing. Most people in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that this could not continue as they had conti- 
nued in the past and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did they find the back- 
ground ? They found that for a number of years India had no democratic back- 
ground. Their methods of Government were very remote from democratic. Demo- 
cracy required certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without discipline 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undesirable 
as it led to exploitation. Too much democracy without discipline lead to disruption 
and license. Not only in the students^ organisation but in the Congress organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of democracy and discipline keeping together 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits! 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions during the last 50 years. While it started as a small move- 
ment, it grew and grew till it comprised millions of people. The whole of the back- 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and cried 
even though that was limited. When it passed a resolution, it gave expression to 
their anger. Then came a stage when they developed a certain power to follow up 
shouts with some efiective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
because they felt that they had to live up to them. When the non-co-operation and 
the Civil Disobedience movements came, there came great change. If they read the 
resolution of those periods, they found they were more moderate and dignified be- 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat of action. In other words they shifted 
from the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
had 3 [et got accustomed to weir new strength and dignity, that was why sometimes 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had come over in 
the tone of Indian publicists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
but, conscious of their 8trength,_ they spoke in a different tone and instead of beggars 
and tekers, they had become givers and consequently there had been remai-kable 
psychological changes. 

responsibility the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the A.T. C. 0. and the Working Committee of the Congress had to 
sp^k and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee cWd put an 
end to a ministry. If they were asked to follow a certain programme, that would 
be followed, whatever the ultimate consequenffis. They had sheS their Weakness and 
become strong. They had been fighting British' Imperialism so long. The British 
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Imperialism was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But from the long view of things it is dead. Historically speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not in actuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 years or 
one or two years more. Historically speaking, it is a dying thing and has lost 
perything that gave its strength, though it might still carry on because of a certain 
impetus, it has lost its spirit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that British' imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” Their problem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Imperialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as coinmunalism. 

Eeferring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because he was more concerned 
with what manner of people w^ere coming. He was for stiffening the Congress 
organisation and making it a strong and well-knit organisation for lighting. Another 
problem which faced them was how to integrate the two movements, political and 
social so that these two movements did not pull in different directions. They must 
think of means to make them pull together. 

Eeferring to the communal tendencies, he certainly deplored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Leaguers to repudiate the very idea of 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor- 
tance to it, but the most distressing feature of these communal movements w’’as the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with major problems. He expressed his 
utter d' stress at the methods which communal leaders were introducing in the 
public life which had the effect of disintegrating the public life. There were certain 
standards of public life which they might ignore at their peril. Progressively these 
standards Avere disappearing owing to the actions of communal leaders. He was 
sure that they would be gradually coming round and no yoiingmen would be 
misled. Panditji strongly criticised the extreme facility with wnich students in India 
resorted frequently to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 

The Presidential Address 

The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held in Madras on the 
7th. January 1939. After the welcome address had been delivered by S* 
Bamamijachari, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, Mr. N G, Manga 
delivered his Presidential address. It was good, Mr. Eanga said, that they 
met to bring into existence a -well-orgauised body on behalf of all the students 
of the presidency, comprising as it did four linguistic provinces. To give 
an effective direction to South India public life, to indicate the right policy 
to be pursued by the Government in regard to education and to check “arbitrary 
exercise of power by the various Universities in. our area”, there was, he said, need 
for a consolidated Students’ Organisation. 

Students, Mr. .Eanga continued, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation- 
building efforts. They" entered public life of the country as soon as they left 
elementary schools, and they could not aftect the luxury of waiting until they had 
finished their college studies, to take a hand in the national effort to regenerate the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country. 

Most students did not realise , this simple fact and hence their hixurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective . thought in the many and growing 
and far-from-creative activities of an increasing number of our student public. 
More and more of them seemed to be surcharged with too many anti-social and 
im progressive influences, and it was suicidal that they, on whom the nation was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leaders, should 
allow these evils to continue to eat into their very vitals. It was bight time 
for students to begin raising their own social and intellectual standards, purifying 
their thought and shaking themeslves. free from all anti-national, non-social habits 
and thoughts. 
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Entering an earnest plea for free and independent thinking on the part of 
students, Mr. Eanga contended that Indian universities were “sheepishly moulded 
on those of the capitalist-cum-imperialist woiid.’^ Mr. Ranga suggested that 
students were subjected to an “all-embracing and continuous process of moulding 
their thought, conscious as well as sub-conscious, throughout the long years of 

school and college life, not to speak of their home life” and said that it was 

heroic of them that, despite this hortuous grinding of their minds by the Fran- 
kenstein monster of our educational institu ions” so many students managed to 
stretch their minds beyond their colleges and schools and tried to win their own 
minds and hearts for themselves. The very first thing to do was to free every 
student from the clutches of the present educational system and to do ail they 
could to help institutions like Kisan and Muzdoor Schools, Congress and Socialis't 
Schools, schools run on the Wardha educational principle, in order to minimise 

and if possible eliminate the evils of our educational traps. While they were still 

at school and college they should earnestly study and think out ways and means 
for liquidating the ignorance of adults, and the wrong -headedn ess of most elementry 
school teachers. The awful ‘wastage ^ that occurred in elementary schools, he said, 
had to be stopped and the relai;)se into illiteracy of those who had been through elemen- 
taiT schools arrested. Friendship between every pupil in an elementary school 
and the local library, communion between every child of school-going age and 
adolescent in a village or a city and the local library should be diligently fostered. 
Varied social activities such as National Scouting, Folk Dancing, Rural reconstruc- 
tion should be encouraged and developed. Surely students could do a tremendous lot 
in any or all these directions either hy thought, communion, partnership or active 
participation, throughout the year or at least for one or two hours a day or during 
holidays. 

What were these examinations that they should be thinking so much about 
to the exclusion of their public responsibilities? They were given degrees if they 
passed them, but why did they want degrees? Not even 30 per cent of the 
graduates were able to obtain jobs and those that obtained had to start on Es. 25 
per mensem. Degrees only spelt wrong ideas of status, which made them “unem- 
ployable”. Degrees were not after all so highly valuable as to be preferred to 
one's own duty to one’s country. His appeal to students would be to rebel against 
“this wasting system of examination”. Let them demand better standards of 
teaching, wider conceptions of education covering their civic life, more accurate 
methods of judging the ability of students to understand what was taught to them 
in their schools and colleges, a more humane and intimate contact between the 
mind of the students and the teacher. Without a re-orientation of the examination 
system, neither the Wardha Educational Scheme nor anything else could help to 
regenerate the student world. The Kisan and Muzdoor Schools had already led 
the way in this direction with excellent results and let students demand and work 
for this reform most insistently. 

It was most deplorable, Mr, Ranga said, that the gulf between students and 
their teachers was growing wider and wider despite all the nationalist propaganda 
for a return to the ancient Gurukiil system. It might be that a large number of 
teachers and lecturers had been completely cut off from the main stream of the 
national movement and therefore seemed to care only for their salaries and daily 
routine in their classes. But it was up to them, the awakened students, to win 
them back, through comradely efforts, to their proper role and encourage others who 
were making their approaches to them through extra-school activities so that, they 
could have their co-operation, guidance and comradeship in the efforts to study 
more and more, render social service and carry on various national reconstruction 
campaigns. 

Comparing schools and colleges of . to-day to prisons, Mr. Ranga said that 
students went there because they must, not because they loved them. Neither 
the management nor the teachers seemed to realise that they held the time of 
students as a national trust and that they must do all they could to help students 
to equip themselves for the great task that lay ahead. Instead of there growino: 
up an atmosphere of mutual understanding, there to-day pervaded a horrible atmos- 
phere of mutual distrust and disregard. Need one wonder if there was a strike 
fever all through the educational world? Bather, one should wonder at the late- 
ness of its , emergence and even then, at its want or intensity or diffusion. It was 
only another sign of bankruptcy of wisdom in the present day educational authori- 
ties that instead of winning the love and admiration of the taught by taking a 
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lead in discovering and enforcing better, easier and happier methods of teaching* 
they should be passing unnecessary and useless ukases like those of the Andhra 
ITnivertity, or the G/ O^s of the Madras, Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces 
Governments. He congratulated Indian students upon their energetic protest 
against ‘^siliy methods of repression”. The sooner educational authorities rea- 
lised the need for enforcing only the minimum of regulations and giving the 
greatest freedom to students, the better it wonld be for them all. If they did not, 
it would be the duty of students to rebel against all such absurd impediments 
placed so unimaginatively in their way by the teachers and other authorities. He 
had no fear whatsoever that this might lead to anarchy. He had had too many 
years of intimate experience of students to believe that they were incapable of looking 
after themselves once they were put on their mettle. 

To-day the complaint was, in his view, not that students were taking too 
much part in politics but too little. It was most unfortunate that when not even 
10 per cent of the student population was evincing any consistent or genuine interest 
in public life. University and Government authorities should be playing ‘"this 
reactionary role of preventing us doing our duty by our nation.” There was no 
danger of any outburst of violence, for the student world was to-day pledged to 
non-violence. All Indian students, irrespective of their colour or creed, were pledged to 
fight Imperialism. After pointing out that they did not want racialism or omnipotent 
nationalism, the President said : “We seek to build our beautiful edifice of freedom 
and fraternity on the solid foundation of sentiment and cultural heritage. But Nationa- 
lism is only a means to an end. It can never .be an all satisfying end in itself. It 
is wholesome and safe only so long as it is a stepping-stone for embracing the w'hole 
humanity.” It was unfortunate, Mr. Eanga went on to say, that the ‘intellectuals’ 
had failed to benefit humanity to any extent. To-day’s students would be to-morrow^s 
intellectuals. Therefore it was their duty to avoid the follies of their intellectuals 
and to throw in their lot with the masses and thus help them to realise their 
oneness of interest with all the intellectuals. To achieve such a socialist State, we 
shall adopt non-violent means as it is the best suited for our condition. Knowing 
thus as we do what exactly we want to see achieved in the fullness of time, it is 
our duty to stand solidly by the Indian National Congress and Kisan and Muzdoor 
Sabhas and all other anti -imperialist organisations. 

The President then appealed to them to bring more and more students in 
touch with the day to day struggle of the masses by conducting village economic 
surveys and social studies, especially during vacations. Their associations would 
also nave to conduct anti-illiteracy campaigns and co-operate with the Eural Library 
Movement in promoting adult education. The co-operative and rural development 
activities also deserved their co-operation, 

Kesolutions 

Eesolutions offering the support of the student community to the Congress 
in any fight it might launch against Federation, declaring that India should 
refuse to offer any assistance to Britain in any future imperialistic war, and 
expressing disapproval of the attitude of the Governments in the States of 
Hyderabad, Travaneore and Mysore, towards the student movements in their 
territories, were passed. 

The Conference appealed to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
to “consider the just demands of the students and take back the expelled and 
suspended boys and establish a peaceful and cultural atmosphere in the university.” 

The Conference congratnlated the Madras Government on its “bold stand 
in the matter of introducing compulsory Hindustani in the schools of the 
province.” 


Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The fifteenth session of the Andhra Provincial Students’ Conference was held 
in Bri Durga Kala Mandir, Bezwada, on the ^Sth. January 1939 under the president- 
ship of Mr. W, O. Bang a ^ M. L. A. who in the course of his address, observed that 
many things had happened in the country since 1927 when, as Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee, he had occasion to present his thoughts to the Guntur session 
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of the Students’ Conference. “Then it ^as the Justice Party,” he remarked, “that 
got tlie wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion were heading 
the students’ movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders who are upset 
by the Socialist leadership of the students^ movement.” While most _of Ms 
endeavours to interest the students in rural reconstruction, adult education 
and other active mass %vork were not of much avail then, students of college 
and high schools were taking to this work now. ^ Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement during these ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eanga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 
delay their ultimate emergence as full-fledged and unfettered citizens. Even in 
the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thonght out 
rules and regulations to help the apprentices. But no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authorities to assure an easy admission, 
low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor the Ministry nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 
wrong on the part of students if they tried to remedy matters by their own 
efforts. Eef erring to the ‘strike wave all over the Madras Presidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the selection examination, he opined that everyone 
should be allowed to try his luck at the public examination. 

Sir. Eanga suggested that arts and crafts should be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. He then referred to the 
various grievances of the students and observed that the students had the right to 
strike when their grievances had remained unredressed for a long time. 


Mr. Eanga continuing said that the Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to give them the correct perspective and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Gandhiji, who lived only for the masses. 
To know the secret of their success as servants of the masses and to imbibe their 
spirit of service, without necessarily adopting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the process of their self-education. He pleaded for the study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their presentrday developments 
and the vicissitudes through which they had passed and developed. He hoped 
that this process would help them to appreciate the value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Eanga insisted that the great need of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gathering knowledge, but in passing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. If this mass education ."was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and the problem of the middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Eef erring to the present political situation in this country, Mr. Eanga urged 
that the Congress should launch Anti -Federation Satyagraha and felt that the 
time was ripe for such a campaign and hoped that it would lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at which they could frame their own constitution. 

Resolutions 

The Conference met on the next day, the 29th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of the leading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urged uncompromising opposition to it. The Conference 
accorded support to the Wardha Scheme and requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 

The Conference condemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in having accepted Hindi as the common 
language of India. It, however, urged that the special fees now being collected 
m colleges for Hindi should be abolished. 

, Conference regretted the attitude of the Bladras Government in not 

having declared the Independence Day as a public holiday and requested them to 
lift the ban imposed on the Telugu edition of ‘‘Anna” and similar Teliigu 
publications. It resolved that^ students should strive for removing illiteracy 
among the mpses by organising night schools and summer schools during their 
leisure time and through the aid of radio and such other implements, 

4 JT resolved to organise a general strike next year against the 

Andhra University for the redress of some specific grievances in that area. 



Education of Muslims 

The Pirpiir Committee's Report/ . 

To base an edncational scheme on the creed of the leader of a political party 
is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian states and is 
clearly contrary to sound principles of education, declared the Muslim League Com- 
mittee presided over by the Raja Saheb of Pirpur in its report on the Wardha 
Scheme of Education issued from New Delhi on the 8th. April 1989. 

The Committee asserts that while the Wardha Scheme claims to exclude the 
religious institutions of different Indian communities, it really aims at supplanting 
all other religions by a new religion-~”Gandhism. 

The Muslims in India, or in any other country, the Committee proceeds, form 
a nationality of their own with their own view-point on ail aspects of life and can 
own no allegiance to soul, blood or colour. The control of the education of a 
people placed in circumstances as the Indian Mu ssalnnrns are, should be essentially 
and exclusively in their own hands. It is an invariable corollary to their being 
politically and socially a distinct entity. 

The Committee was appointed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
to investigate whether the Wardha Scheme would have the effect of preventing”^ or 
circumscribing the progress of the Urdu language and Urdu script ; and whether 
it would tend to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions and culture of Indian 
Mussalmans so that they might lose their separate national identity and be moulded 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. 

The Committee w’as also entrusted with the task of finding out whether it is 
essential that Mussalmans should have their own separate organisation for educa- 
tion, which should be under their own control and if so, how that could be given 
effect to. The report of the Committee which was presented to the Council of the 
League was signed by the Eaja of Pirpur, Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri, Karimur 
Eaza Khan and Prof. Syed NawabalL 

The Committee has found that the Wardha Scheme w^ould both prevent the 
progress of the Urdu language and obliterate the religious traditions and culture 
of Mussalmans. For these reasons, the Committee recommends that Mussalmans 
must have complete control over their education as regards policy, finance, curri- 
culum and supervision. 

Discussing the effect of the Wardha Scheme on Muslim culture and traditions, 
the Committee says “Those who have experience on the working of the legislature 
in the Congress provinces are familiar wdth the callous disregard shown to the 
Muslim representative. We need hardly emphasise that legislations are carried with- 
out giving due weight to the opinions of the Mussalmans. The experience gained 
in totalitarian states shows that the culture and separate individual existence of 
minority nations has been undermined by the system of education and Muslim 
youth would be converted with apparent use of force to the Congress creed by the 
introduction of a similar system.^’ 

The Committee explains that a system of primary education has been adopted 
in some countries as a means of wiping out the separate identity of various commu- 
nities and welding them into a corporate state as well as to propagate the political 
and economic principles of the party in control of the machinery of the state and 
for the conversion of the youth to the ideals of the party, “We are in no way 
condemning the doctrine of non-violence, but in an educational scheme ^ there must 
be scope for teaching different forms of political doctrines. If from their childhood 
boys and girls are made to think in terms of superiority of non-violence, it may 
produce the same results as the doctrine of superiority of race has done in certain 
totalitarian States. To base an education scheme on the creed of a leader of a 
political party is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian 
states and is^clearly contrary to sound principles of education. ^ This will involve 
giving education a religious garb. It will clearly imply the welding of two nations 
into one synthetic culture by means of a system of primary education and will only 
facilitate the conversion of the youth to the ideals or the Congress. 

“We think that in a country like India, a land of various nationalities, only 
that system of education can be successful which is calculated to make a person 
understand the society of which he is a part and to create a great body of skilful 
people who would be tolerant of other people’s views. A system of education which 
emphasises the superiority of one political ideal over others will encourage 
intolerance”. 
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The Committee demands the creation of an educational fund in every province 
for which contribution from the ProYincial GoYernments nf their due share for 
Muslim education should be secured. To manage this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Musiiin education, the Committee recommends the creation of an 
All-India organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to assist it. 

Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The All-Pimjab Muslim Students! Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th. 
January 1939 under the presidency oi Mx, Abdul Qayum, M. L, A., who in 
the course of his address declared : ‘'A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those persons who have not made the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British imperialism. The real danger is from such persons who act as 
the agents of British imperialism”. 

Sir. Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great part in the coming struggle 
for the freedom of the country, for which they should prepare themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom of the country to please or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for the liberty of their 
country. They were not to fight British imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the" world. 

Eeferring to the Army Recruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Bill misled the masses, saying that the Congress opposed the Bill 
because Muslims were in a majority in the army. This was not a fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify their support to the Bill. 

Resolutions -2nd Day— Lahore— 15th. January 1939 

On the nest day, the 15th. January, Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlem presiding, the 
Conference passed the following resolutions 

The Conference opposed the imposition of the proposed Federal Scheme and 
appealed to the Muslims and antidmperialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded the overhauling of the pre- 
sent system of education and urged upon the Government to adopt measures in 
order to make it more compatible with the present needs of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that recruitment to the Provincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with the Arabs. 

Another set of resolutions demanded the imparting of free education iipto the 
Martic standard and the teaching of the Urdu language as a compulsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other independent 
countries. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the establishment of a Military Col- 
lege in the Punjab, which should be open to every educated person. It also called 
upon the Anjuman-i-Hamyat-Mslamj Lahore, to utilise the collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims. 

Dr* 8, K. Kitchlew, in his concluding remarks to the Conference, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam in danger did not in fact understand the 
spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to rise above 
narrow communahsm and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for India, 
economically, politically, socially and religiously.. In his message to the students, 
Dr. Kitchlew exhorted the Muslim students to build up strong character. He 
appealed for national solidarity and stressed the urgent need for a common 
platform— the creation of one nation and the rallying under one banner— and 
appealed particularly to the Muslims, ol the Punjab to contribute their mite 
towards the cause of the freedom of the country. 



The Convocation 

; The Delhi University Convocation ; ■ 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Giri fa 
Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.i.E., I.O.S., Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the 30th. March 1939 :— 

It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thanks for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am sufficiently humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
win in a neighbouring University are now a dim personal memory ; only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glance through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the superfluous accumulations 
that time collects. And my official designation may best be compared to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Secretary to the Government of India in the 

Department of Education, Health and Lands now wields little influence over 

vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the great autonomous 

Provinces with whose Governments the requisite initiative and authority rest. At 

meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently . in the polite exposition of Provincial Ministers. 
Apart from this annual glimpse, he has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, how presumptuous, and without 

E rofit to this distinguished audience, my acceptance of your invitation would have 
een if the choice of the subject of my discourse had to be limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, has provided me with a fortunate means of escape from attempting 
what, for me, would have been quite an impossible task. Last year, in this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may be 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of propriety ; that those who, having 
completed their studies, are about to leave the University to face the world, may 
be expected to begin to reflect on matters other than educational ideals and 
educational practice ; to appreciate, no less, a recognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of us older men over more pressing 
and perilous issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat arid niceties of 
educational reform, rounded off with sonorous periods of superior admonition. 

It seems only fair to remember that the great majority of those to whom 
Convocation speeches are primarily addressed cease to take serious interest in 
education when they cease to be students ; that life offers them other problems, 
intellectually no less attractive and of greater practical import. 

The subject of which I wish to speak to-day is power ; not mechanical 
power, which is a branch of physical science, or spiritual power, which concerns 
religion, but temporal power, especially the political pow'er of the State over the 
individual ; of the origin of such power, of its purpose and its use. It is not 
given to everyone to speak ox such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic ease that have marked your two Convocation addresses, Sir Mauri{*e. I, at 
least, shall not even aspire to what I know I cannot possibly accomplish. And 
from my audience I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast in quality between what you said last year, and what I propose to say 
to-day, may break down their reserves of patient courtesy. 

I have been led to choose this subject, partly by the title of a recent book 
from the pen of that brilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Bussell, and partly by the 
thoughts suggested, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other day at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the State on the individual, and of capital on labour, constitutes 
the main problem to-day in the sphere of human ideals and human conduct. And 
it is not merely a theoretic problem, rarefied pabulum for the philosopher and 
the sage, but a practical problem for every one whose allegiance to the State, 
whose dealings with his fellow-men, whether as master or as servant, are 
relationships regulated, to some extent, by free and reflective judgment, not 
servitudes imposed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutable 
custom. You or I need not be a Locke or a Eousseau to probe into these seemingly 
abstruse mysteries ; we owe it to ourselves, as thinking men, to answer the many 
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questions that the demands of power press upon us, from many sides, w 
urgency that would not brook much delay in answer. 

Power is one of those words, widely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may^ be described as 
ability to produce an intended efiect. All of us, in our respective stations of life, 
seek this ability ; the quest is universal. And it is not necessarily immoral. 
Acton phrase— that ail power corrupts—is too wide to be true. It is not the 
possession of power, but the use to which power is put, that determines its 
morality. A person seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does not behave immorally. The wealth of the Eot-kefellers, to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encouraging medical 
research in Crreat Britain, and not on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 
possession. Capitalist wealth, controlled by corporative groups instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
•workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the State, based on 
the consent of the governed, and used for peaceful purposes, is not only not 
objectionable, but essential for human progress. Hobbes’s conception of primeval 
man as a person living by himself was probably never true historically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider the other part 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutely, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the correct aim and use of 

f )wer. ‘ At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of democracy and totalitarianism. 

our observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my present 
purpose, it w'ouid be sufiicient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian State may be popular. Ind^eed, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mightiest authoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to i->ower on a wider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim may be 
conceded, though much could be said against the methods by wiiich such suffrage 
has been secured. I would only remark, in passing, that methods that dupe br 
destroy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judged by the 
te '' of the purpose to which totalitarian power is put, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There are not wanting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mobilisation of an entire people for effort directed 
to a common end, the efficient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to the attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They see true democracy 
in the equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, perhaps, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline wdth which such equality is 
endured. But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 
question What is the end of this supreme dedication of ‘Tody, will and soul”, 
namely that the ultiinate end is domination, the complete ascendancy of a system or 
race over all others. Now, it isnot enough to call the desire to dominateevil. Anathemas 
carry their own condemnation unless supported by reason. But what Acton said of 
absolute power is true historically of all experiments in domination. Unchecked 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove the truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the world bear witness to it. The Empires of Persia and Eome and, in 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly long muster-roll. 

In this, there is no cause for surprise. - Where the individual is looked upon as 

the means to an end, and not an end in himself, the power of the State turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for seif-gratification. 
Persons who attain to it through revolution or conquest may, individually and for 
some time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those over whom they can 
wield it. But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived. The substitution 
of oligarchies for individual does not alter the course of events. Plato’s 

S ’ Llosopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient being 

is bungs me to the next question : Power is sought and power exists. 

Is it necessary? In the first place, is would, be well to recognise that what man 
eagerly desires he will earnestly pursue. . Instincts cannot be argued out of 
existence, even if it were desirable that th^ should cease to be. But the necessity 
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of political power can be justified oil moral grounds. As I have already said, 
man’s fulfilment can only come through, membership of society, and orderly 
existence and ^ development postulate tile existence of an authority to guide and 
control it. Neither can be achieved without xiower. Individual freedom, "by which, 
as I hope to show later, I set great store, would, in some, if not the majority 
of us, tend to express itself arbitrarily and, therefore, dangerously, if it were not 
controlled and guided. Anarchy is no more desirable tham despotism. 

And so we arrive at the next question : — What shoLdd be the true aim of 
the power of the State? The answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must be to secure, to each individual, the fullest opportunity for self-expression. 
The ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life in isolation may, in Hobbes’s 
well-known phrase, tend to become ‘^solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”, but 
association with his fellows brings no salvation if, for the dangers of the ujichec- 
ked, arbitrary behaviour of his neighbour, he is to exchange the arbitrary authority 
of the State. In the one case, he has the option, and a sporting chance, of 
successful self-defence; in the other, the option becomes unreal and the chance of 
successful defence extremely feeble. I can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
The power of the State must, therefore, be harmonised with the liberty of the 
individual. So far, I have spoken mainly of political power. This has existed since 
the beginning of history. Economic power, namely tho control by individuals or 
association of the means of Production, is a phenomenon peculiar to the mo^Iern 
age. In the language of t>resent-day controversies, this is compendiously des. : . ed 
as capitalism. It is not my purpose to-day, even if this were relevant, to discuss 
the influence of capitalism over the political state, the ambitions leading to 
violence and war which capitalism is alleged to cherish and pursue, the enslavement 
of the manual worker which it is supposed to seek and encompass. Nor shall I 
attempt a critical comparison of capitalism and communism; the rival creeds for 
which, according to the protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain millennial perfection or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. For 
the present argument, what is important to recognise is that the concentration 
of productive power, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
produces problems akin to those that arise between the individual and the ^ State. 
These units of economic power profounly affect the lives of large bodies of indivi- 
duals, whether as consumers or, more directly, as employees Every student of 
economics knows how prices may be artificially raised by monopolies and . combines. 
Strikes of workers, with which we have now become fairly familiar even in India, 
are frequent reminders of labour’s claim to get more of the profits of productive 
enterprise. The right use of power, therefore, is as much the need of the economic 
as it is of the political world, enlightened appeasement must be the purpose of 
both, if power is not to beget strife. That the State must ultimately ^ regulate the 
relations of capital and labour does not detract from the truth of this conclusion. 
Class infiiience, under any system of Government, colours both economic outlook 
and economic policy. Even a communist State is no exception to this rule; only 
the dominant class is difierent in such a State. Moreover, within the framework of 
policy, there is wide scope for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of fundamental importance. 

To sum up the substance of my thesis as I have tried to develop it so far, 
the quest of political and economic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
necessity of civilisation. Eightiy used it is not immoral. It is evil only when 
directed" to ends that curtail man’s legitimate freedom or corrupt his will. The 
crux of the matter, therefore, is how power, be it political or economic, is used. 
To that, also, I have suggested an answer : it must seek to assure, to^ every citizen 
the fullest scope for self-expression. And I submit that the attainment of this 
ideal depends upon tho character, the etho!^, to use a Greek word which it is 
difficult succinctly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
Earlier on, I said that the end of man is man himself; he also holds the key to his 
own salvation. Let me elaborate the point. Over the greater part of the world, the power 
of the State depends on the support of its subjects. The purposes, for which that 
power may be used, must also depend on the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, pursue an, aim which a majority of its subjects do not desire or aye 
unwilling to work for. Totalitarian States are as much subject to this law as demo- 
cratic ; in the last analysis, the common man can be master of both. It is true 
that he is now beset by new temptations. The appeal of totalitarian propaganda is 
subtle and seductive. It stirs emotions which are all the more powerful, because 
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they are primitive ; love of physical prowess, joy in battle, pride in victory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absorption in a State which, it is claimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omnipotent. But , these alluring sophistries only emphasise the need for a clear percep- 
tion, by each of us, of the moral purpose of the State and firm determination to seek 
and ensue it. It will be asked— What do I mean by the word ‘moraP. Here again 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much speculation and writing’ 
since man began to think of his relations with his fellows. That those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to the difficulty of defini- 
tion. Plato and Nietzche, for example, are poles apart in their conception of moral 
values. Bub this diversity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 
plain statement that most reasonable people would accept. For my part, I would 
describe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others of 
personal fulfilment without arresting the fulfilment of some-one else ; the combina- 
tion of what Burke called the equality of restraint with emulous endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a person may be capable. I venture to suggest 
that this definition will be found to be consistent with any salutary principle of 
individual or iuternationai relationships. When men live their lives in this spirit 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise the world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live in. Strife is born of a conflict of ambi- 
tions in which the rivals fail to recognise any point of view but their own. 

The sceptics and the cynics will ask Is this a sane faith for any 
Is not life a struggle in which the weak must go under, and those who 
survive must ^ther be fighting or prepared to fight ? Language, tradition 
m mthin^f oi iniereBt, divide mankind into warring groups ; they can ' 
haimonisecl sufiitieiitiy to make uiiiyersal and lasting peace anythin'*^ more 

^ ^ view that one cannot ignore. Even 

withmthe hist few days, W.3 have had rude reminders of the swift and rutWess 
swoop of arbitrary force, obeying no law but the promptings of its own wavwai^ 
ambition. hat is worse, a mere appeal to idealism will never convert thcsf^ 
reason thus. One cp meet them with only one effective argument ; that science 
has so perfected man s armoury of destruction that modern war, on a world scale- 
anc tnere are signs ei^ breaks out between the Great Powers 

will envelope the world-will ^ nor victors-only a desolaS 

of death and suffering ^ On this view, and those who acclaim war may well Ser 
It, even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and hlwS 
morality, I do not claim any originality for what I have said ; true originality is 
p-eroga ive of genius and genius is rare And I have deliberately aloiderR^ 
local colour to my remarks, as I am not discussing Indian politics, but tS gf ieia! 
ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to uSf is 
that never before perhaps, m its history has the world been confronted with ILh 
penis as surround it to-(lay. These dangers threaten, not from the side oTnatui^-I 
man^s control over the forces of nature was never greater-but because of man ^s 
misconception of his obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither Sdid 
erencenor fatalistic resignation would befit the present crisis in 
civilisation, and an unaided Providence wiU not a?ert“saster Men and woie? 
everywhere, must searcli their hearts and clear the eve of sprlnntitl h.,, 
illusions. Even that would not be enough. Tch muTsfrive L Ms or hiThr 
to temper to liberal ends the power that ultimately the State derives from theTndfl 
vidual. The ideals and the endeavour of a Qova-nment are only the resultant of the 
will of Its more active subjects. That js why each one of us can, 1^601^6 measure 
shape national and international destinies. The oblmatinn onH the 
be suffident inspiratioa to purposive elort. And Zk“ltd nEf^ 
we would be honest with ourselves m action as well as in thought if 

What part can you, who graduate to-day from this TTniveraitv nin-n- i a- 
the world to sanity and to peace ? If vorW a t™e ein ^} K “ leading 

of power, yon may, I would beg leave to suea-est do a purpose 

2 Sf SV” STiKirz s!' SfdSfi 
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The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Honble 
Sri Sampwmanand, Minister of Education, United Provinces, at the thirtyseventh 
anniversary of the Gurukul University held at Hardwar on the 9th. April 1939 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Gurukul for having kindly invited me 
to attend this function. This enables me to gratify a wish I formed long ago but 
have so far been unable to fulfil. 

The Gurukul is one of those noble edifices— I am not speaking in a purely 
material sense—which the Arya Samaj has reared in the country. It is not neces- 
sary to be an Arya Saniajist to appreciate the great value of a thing like this. I 
am myself a Sanatan Uharmist but have no hesitation in admitting that like 
thousands of other Hindus my outlook in life has been profoundly influenced by the 
Samaj and some of those great men who have owed it allegiance. The number of 
educated Hindus who have come unconsciously within the orbit of the Samaj ’s in- 
fluence must be very large indeed. One may not agree wdth the theological doc- 
trines and metaphysical theories of the Samaj but that it has deeply influenced the 
spiritual— mental equipment of Hindu Society goes without question. Those 
social' reforms for which the Arya Samaj was devised a decade or two ago are now 
the accepted articles of faith of Hindu Society. This is mainly responsible for the 
practical disappearance of that antagonism which previously marred the relations 
of these two sections of Hindus. No spectacle could be move painful than that of 
a bitter fratricidal quarrel between people who hold the same scriptures in venera- 
tion, accept the authorities of the same canons of law” and morality, are proud of 
the same culture. Fortunately for us all, those clays are gone, never to return. 

Not only Hindus but others who had and have fundamental differenees-of opinion 
with them would unhesitatingly admit the greatness of the personalities of some of 
those men who have associated with the Arya Baraaj so long as society attaches any 
value to one jointedness. sacrifice and patriotism. Surely everyone will bow his head 
in memory of men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Shradhanand and Mahatma Hansraj, 

Although there are several institutions working to-day more or less on the 
same lines as you are, this Gurukul is, I believe, the oldest of them all and we are 
all watching this experiment with interest. Our country and particularly our Fro- 
vinee has been noted for its love of learning. We have ancient seats of learning — 
Kashi, for instance, of which I have the honour to be a humble citizen- of which 
any country may well be proud, cities which the University towns of the west can- 
not rival ill any respect. Thousands of students still receive education there at the 
hand of scholars who do the work not because they consider it a sacred duty to 
hand on to others the torch of knowledge which they have received from their pre- 
ceptors. For want of State support, this system has fallen on evil days but what 
still remains is a reminder of what it must have been in its days of glory. 

In the Gurukul you are carrying on the experiment of combining the old 
and the new running a University on ancient lines under present-day conditions. 
Here you have not only made the attempt to impart higher education in Hindi 
but you are making your students live very much in the way students lived in the 
Gurukul of ohl. Now, the life of the student is a preparation for the life of the 
householder and very much on the same lines. This was so in ancient India. 
The Brahmachari lived among Vauaprasthis and his food, mode of dress 
and daily routine did not differ very materially from those of the ordinary 
citizen. To-day it is different. The life inside the CHirukul is lived in a plane 
apparently entirely different from that of the w”orld outside. This is liable to 
produce one of two psychological reactions : either an inferiority complex or a 
superiority complex, lian is gregarious and one essential condition for ' social life is 
similarity. This similarity makes one ill at ease and one tries to And some kind of 
an explanation for it. Either one imagines oneself to be an object of satire and con- 
tempt to other people and develops a defensive attitude of demonstrating one^s 
equality to others, picking up insults where none are intended or, on the other hand, 
one imagines oneself to be immensely, superior to others where criticism has no value 
and must be treated with contempt. Either frame of mind is unsocial., I hope you 
keep a watch on this, : ■ 

I shall not say much about your, . syllabus and teaching. Here, as in other 
educational institutions, questions like- these must have arisen : Should Science be 
made a compulsory subject ? Is it worthwhile teaching literature ? At what stage 
should specialization begin ? We In Province have entered a period of great 
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chan^^es in the field of eduGation. True, most of these changes lie in what is called 
the field of primary education but they are sure to affect all aspects of education 
in the end. You will no doubt be taking an interest in this aspect of Our natioiiai 
life. I should like to refer briefly to the demand that we should recognize the 
Gurukul degrees. The question is before the Goyernment and we shall announce 
our decision shortly. 

There is one question which has assumed great importance of late, the question, 
namely, how far education should be controlled by the State. lu so far as control 
means" merely seeing that accounts are prepeiiy kept and that the institution is 
doing the work for which it was started, there cannot be two opinions. The State 
represents the public and must see that all bodies to which public money is con- 
tributed work properly. All institutions, registered and unregistered, aided and 
unaided, those whose "degrees are recognised and those whose degrees are not, must 
submit to Btate control to this extent No institution which derives advantage from 
the orderly conditions created and maintained by the Btate should grudge the 
State this power of general supervision. But control to-day means much more than 
this. Look at what is happening in Germany to-dav. The State determines not only 
tlie age at which education should begin, the numbers of those who shall be edu- 
cated but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be given. 
Teacher and taught must be pure Aryans which means that they should be able 
to prove non-Jewish ancestry .at least up to their great grand-fathers and great 
grand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extracts of some lessons on grammar and 
geography for children in the primary classes. They are designed to^ make them good 
Nazis, people who refuse to acknowledge that any iiseful contribution to world 
culture can be or has been made by non-Nordics, particularly Jews, and are firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the German race and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right up to the University. We in this country have some experience of 
the results of such teaching. The history we learnt at school was designed to create 
the impression that tl Indus and Muslims are utterly alien to each other, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subject race and that they never knew 
real peace and concord before the advent of the British. We lost all confidence in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the State undertakes such regimented teaching in an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking. A man with peculiar 
attitude on life is being created. And we must remember that the same attempt 
is being made, with more or less success, 311 every totalitarian country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national pride and prejudices, and consequent- 
ly to wars and tearing up of treaties. But is this to be allowed to go on ? Is 
there to be no standard or values common to all civilized mankind ? Are truth, 
virtue, morality, to have a different meaning in every country, in every continent ? 
II so, how ^ill commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 

Analogous, and equally important, perhaps, is the question how far education 
is to be regulated by the tenets of any particular religion. For instance, you, here 
look upon the Sruti as revelation. Whatever does not seem to accord with your 
interpretation of the Sruti must necessarily be wrong, for the word of God is self- 
evident Truth : all else requires demonstrations. Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hypothesis which in some cases may appear to come into 
opposition with scripture. In such a ease, one of two things happens. Either an 
attempt is made to distort scripture and its interpretation and make it to convey 
meanings which will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denounce outright the theories of the scientist. We have seen both things done 
The first is unfair to scripture, the second to science ; the first degrades religion* 
the second stifles the advance of knowledge. We know that even in advanced 
America, the^ teaching of Evolution, is taboo in some institutions and I shall not 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educational institutions try to subject their staff 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition. The result can only 
be hypocrisy and cant. Essentially of course Truth is one and, if scripture is really 
revealed knowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth in the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be different things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary reconciiation and what is worse on a priori grounds, to sacrifice one. at 
the alter of the other. This would be bad both for science and religion. 

But having said this, I must hasten toi\ add that I strongly feel that while 
knowledge and the spread of knowledge s. e. education, in a broad sense shoulii 
not be tied down either to the chariot wheel- of Ihe State or to those of a relSus 
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dogma, it should not be aimless, as it is to-day. The great defect in modern 
society is that life has no aim, no goal. 

The individual works for his self-aggrandisement and theoretically he puts 
no limits to the bounds of his ambition. This is equally true of nations and 
States. We see a perpetual war of each against each ^ and of each 
against all, unbridled competition is the law of life. This accounts for 
the fact that in spite of all the tremendous advance in knowledge made 
in recent years, we have not been able to banish disease and poverty from 
our midst. Ages ago, the Aryans of India, devised a scheme of life which, 
whatever its shortcomings in the world of to-day, was a complete and self-consis- 
tent scheme. There mis a work for every man and a man. for every v’crk. The 
life of every individual and of every group fell into its place in this scheme and 
was regulated by it. A man had the greatest freedom of thought and action— no 
one bothered, for instance, about other peoples’ theological beliefs—consistent with 
the Yarnashram Dharm a. To-day, the leaders of Socialist thought— Marx and 
Engels and Lenin— have placed another scheme of life before 
us. These two schemes are different from each other in a hundred different 
ways but they have this in common that they siibstitiite order and 
co-operation for anarchy and the law of the jungle. They teach 
that a man’s worth is to be measured by the sacrifice he makes in 

the service of others, not by the money he earns. It is absurd to talk of the 
individual as an entity apart from society. Society consists of individual and the life 
of the individual finds its functions and completeness only in society. It 

is absolutely necessary, therefore, that we should have a conv picture of the 
kind of society, the kind of man we want, and education skoiau then proceed 
to mould men accordingly. Siicli a picture ^ cannot be based on the efforts of 
imagination of a brilliant thinker alone: it will have to be based on a philosophy 
of life by which all the activities of men and groups of men will be co-ordinated. 
The Aryan has his Yedanta and his doctrine of Karma; the socialist has his 
theory of dialectical materialism and his materialistic interpretation of History. 
The truth may lie in either or both or neither of these systems of thought but 
mankind must get itself to the task of evolving a rational scheme of life based on 
a rational, comprehensive philosophy. It is the absence of such a basis of conduct 
that permits the mrai of science to sell his knowledge to the selfish capitalist and 
allows intellectual and material resources which coxdd convert this earth into 
paradise to be used for purposes of wholesale destruction. The man of science must 
realise that he is the Brahman of to-day : he must net prostitute bis knowledge 
for base ends or else it will destroy Ijim and the world in which he lives. This is 
the greatest problem of to-day, if culture and civilisaiion are to be saved and the 
responsibility of those of us who have anything to do with education is great indeed. 

1 should like now to address a few words to the graduates who are leaving 
the Gurukul to-day, after taking their degrees. I wish you all a long life and 
all happiness and prosperity, the fullest realization of the four Purusharthas. 
May no sorrow or failure cross your path in any corner of the universe, slightly 
altering the words of the Sruti, 

‘May the Heavens above and the Earth below give you aohaya (absence of 
fear, disappointment, failure), may the intervening space give you abhaya, may 
you have abhaya, in front and behind, above and below.’ May you prove worthy 
householders and citizens. ^ „ 

There is advice which can bo given to graduates m . all ages and times. In 
the words of the Upanishad, speak the truth, practise Dharma, show reverence 
to your parents and your preceptors, repay tbe trifle debt to Jiie gods, the Eishis 
and the fathers. Work not for reward but for a sense of duty, for the service of 
humanity. All this is sound advice and you have to take it to heart but you will 
have to interpret it accor^iing to the circumstances in which you find yourselves 
to-day. India is very near the attainment of Swarajya and I speak with all the sense 
of confidence of Avhich I urn eapable that no powder on earth can keep us in 
bondage much longer. But there are still impediments and they will require 
sacrifice and tapasya to overcome them. The measure in which you give evidence 
of these qualities will be the measure of the extent to which you have utilized 
your stay at the Gurukul. But the preservation of Swarajya will require greater 
sacrifices, it will demand higher sellffisclpline and greater strength of character. 
I hope none of you will be ipund wanting in this hour of trial. You will be 

engaged in different professions, following different walks of life but I hope all 

c[he spiritual, intellectual and materM resources of every one of you will always 
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be dedicated to tlie seiTice of the motherland. There is such appalling poverty, 
ignorance, superstition to overcome and it is a thankless task as all those who 
have any experience of public life know very well. And there is the great virus 
of coniinunalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic, Hindus and 
Mnslims-“Sons of the same ancestors, speaking the same language, following very 
niucli the same customs—are being taught to regard themselves as members of 
different races, different nationalities and there are wiki talks of cutting of the 
country into regions based on these divisions. Heavy is the res|)onsibiiity of 
those who teach such doctrines. It is a tragedy that a few self-seekers should 
in this %vay be able to jeoi'-ardize the best interests not only of -the country at 
large but of those communities whose interests they profess to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities of such ].^eo’de, our problems are 
difficult enough in all conscience. Every country which establishes a new^ regime 
as a result of a political revolution has to pass through a period of reconstruction 
which is a much more dilheult task than destruction. But our task is^ heavier 
than that of others because we have to deal with large masses of i-eople following 
diffei'ent religions and at different cultural levels. In our own Province, we 
have the large Hindu majority and the not negligible Muslim minority ; classes 
culturably as advanced as the highest classes elsewhere and tribes which 
have little to distinguisli them from the wild men of the Central Indian 
Jungle. Eussia and China had somewhat similar problems but ihere the various 
groups were geographically separate units. Here there is greater inter-mingling, 
greater inter-dependence. If we can solve onr problems, we shall set an exami-ffe 
to other lands. In this respect, the responsibility of the Hindu majority is great, 
indeed. There can be no sacrifice of principles but we have to show infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the confidence of the minorities living in our midst, 
so that they may feel assured that their interests are safe. Our province possesses 
the Great centres of Hindu and Muslim culture — Benares, Allahabad, Ajodliya, 
Mathura, Lucknow, Agra—and we have to forge a great Indian culture to which 
all shall have contributed, of which all shall be proud. 

But India is not isolated from the rest of the woild. We are not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama. The great powers, particularly Britain and 
France which should have acted as the guardians of the liberties of weaker States, 
have betrayed them and we see, as a consequence, the rape of Abyssinia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain and China. The natural result has followed : they have increased 
their own difficulties and added to the atmosphere of general unrest, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows what will happen. Any day a war may break out and 
we may be asked to fight in defence of the principles of democracy which we do 
not enjoy in our own country, even in the limited sphere of provincial administra- 
tion. It is farcical that those who have no control over their own economic or 
miiitary_ policy should be called upon to take an active part in disputes which 
will decide the fate of independent people but it is none-the-less a fact As to 
what we should do in these cmcumstances, is a question for political bodies 
to decide : here, I am only asking ^ou to take stock of the world situation. 

These are not merely academic questions : they have a vital importance for us. 
Is this state of affiiirs to continue ? If it is, we, on attaining Swaraj, shall have 
to engage in the same dirty game : we shall be as much responsible, as any 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the orphan ; against us also will 
rise the^ curse of the halt and the maim, the hungry and the naked. Surely such 
Swaraj is not worth having. We have to set ourselves to the task of creating a 
new world-outlook, a new world in which exploitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which work shall be a joy, in which each shall find his happiness 
and prosperity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in wliich nation shall 
co-operate with nation for the common gpod of mankind. This sounds like a 
dream but it is a dream which maiiMnd has been dreaming all down the ages. 
Ihe Pumnas speak of JJttarakuru ; other countries have had their utopias. I lira 
not advocating any fanciful utopia , but what the present advances in scientific 
knowledge have brought abundantly within the. bounds of possibility, if only we 
would agree to live like human beings.; This is the true spirit of Aryan culture. 
It requires that each one shall realise his . identity with the all of wffiich he is an 
organic part. It is a dream which it is well 'worth our while to make an attempt to 
materialise. It is only in such a world that every one can realize his highest seif, unfold 
his greatest potentialities. 1 hope every one Of you will hear this call and set himself to 
this task, according to the measure of his abiliti^,: I wish you all strength and success 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

A s|)irited defence of tlie achievements and gifts of the Calcutta University 
against uninformed critics was made by the Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Eaque in the course of his address at the Annual Convocation which was 
held at the Presidency College ground on the lltb. March 1939. In the course of 
his address, the Vice-Chancellor said : — 

“To carry on the vast magnitude of work in the whole circle of mental and 
moral philosophical and historical sciences, and the ever-growing groups of 
physical and natural sciences in all the variety of their branches we have to 
depend at present on 12 professors, 49 lecturers, two assistant lecturers and 61 
teachers outside the grade in the arts section and 13 professors, 27 lecturers, 17 
assistant lecturers and 13 teachers outside the grade in the science section which 
includes applied mathematics. In addition, services of 22 honorary lecturers in 
the arts department and 36 honorary lecturers in the science department are 
requisitioned from various colleges and other institutions. On the basis of the 
actuals of 1937-38 we have roughly to spend about Es. 12,50,000, annually for 
the^/purpose of teaching and research. The fees from students fetch an income 
of roughly Es. 1,70,CX)0, while receipts under various endowments come to about 
Es. 1,90,000. The balance of nearly Es. 9,50,000 has to be met from the general 
funds of the university. 

“We have now no Senate Hail adequate to hold the convocation. Our record 
rooms are terribly congested. The library daily requires expansion. Our- laboratories 
and buildings are scattered all over the town. Teaching classes cannot be 
extended. Eooms are not available for all the branches of higher studies and 
research. A new planning is therefore the immediate end of all our requirements. 

“Nobody wdll accept to-day that the university is merely to teach theories and 
not to train students in the application of these theories, that we should confine 
our work merely to study and analysis, to teaching the more basic principles, with- 
out a corresponding touch with the fundamental economic and industrial needs of 
the country. Such critics generally, with an abundance of their only gift ridicule 

and irony, are impatient of what they call our expansion but are generally blind to 

the achievements and gifts of the university ; they are alike deaf to the call of 
the future. They do not realize the past achievements of this imiversity, nor even 
get a grasp of the implications for teaching and research in the university for the 
industrial and cultural development of the people. 

“But those who are able to appraise facts and lessons of history in their proper 
perspective will admit that this university has not only been the pioneer, but most 
forward in advancing the cultural needs of the people. The whole structure of our 
national life and thought has been profoundly affected by the university. It has 

extended the bounds of human knowledge and it has made the people value and 

appreciate the arts, literature and science. It has given leaders of men for the 
different political, economic, social, industrial and scientific activities of the people. 
Eevoiutionary changes are distinctly visible in the structure and organization of 
society. Are we to remain content with pioneer works and add no supersructure ; are 
we not to provide for greater facilities for more knowledge and are wc not to create 
opportunities for further studies and research ? But such work requires considerable 
outlay of money and no university in the world has the power of taxation. The 
sources of its income, apart from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
receipts, must necessarily depend upon State grants, generous endowments and con- 
tributions from the people. If the country has to be benefited from work within the 
university, it can legitimately expect money from the State as well as from private 
persons for all necessary expansion .and proper maintenance. If industries have 
benefited in the past from studies and research in the university, getting^ them 
profits and dividends, one can reasonably expect funds from these industrial con- 
cerns to carry on further work. Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the best of teachers, the best of curricula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and if the research grants are not adequate ? 

“My special appeal is particularly: directed to those notable firms and indus- 
trialists of this province who have not only the ability to pay but also have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and sebolars under ^ tbem 
for research in specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is a 
question of national importance. If they fail, the responsibility of the future will 
not be at the door of the university. 

*ln this connexion may I pointedly bring to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of employment and avocation for our 
highly educated and trained young men to which their training, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industrially, 
unless there are opportunities for our trained men to be employed in many different 
branches of industries, commerce and business, it is futile to expect that this 
province will be able to make any great head- way in the progressive development 
of India.^’ 

The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the different Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Department of History stressed the 
importance of having a survey of the economic, soeial and cultural history of mediae- 
val India. ‘The history on India’', he said, “is a great heritage to each and every one of 
us. We have to introduce a new vision in our history which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is from this point of view that historical studies are to be organized in 
future, but it requires a number of additional men and staff to take up the vast 
amount of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 
period. 

“In connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of properly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merely by the study of the Arabic and the Persian languages. The univer- 
sity is situated in a province where Moslems form more than half of the total 
population and it is only an inevitable consequence of higher education the Moslems 
should keenly feel the necessity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the university. 

‘Tt is eminently desirable that, under the guidance of the university, Moslem 
students should be so educated that, whilst being fully imbued with the modern 
spirit and animated by progressive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
tne creative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 
Bengal and to India. 

“India is formed of different races and cultures, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity have all played their part in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Work witJbin 
tlie university should therefore, be so planned that there may be a critical study 
of all the cultural streams of IiKiian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this pi'ovince, Moslems and Hindus should both co-operate, one considerately 
respectful of the other’s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
cultural traditions within the wider frame-work of the university’s corporate life. 

“That will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
then be harmonized into one national outlook for India. 

“There is another aspect of the problem vrhich I should refer to in this con- 
nexion, It is the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. There are at present 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 156 and 
three out of 121 in the 6th-year science class ; while the average of annual passes 
in the Intermediate Science Examination during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Sc., has been less than 20. This is a serious matter 
and early attention of all concern should be directed towards this.” 

Addressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor said ;--*Tlay your part nobly in 
the task of reconstructing our national life. Let us have supreme faith in our 
traditions and past. Let us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indian nation. 
Let us not abandon the priceless treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of your 
degrees and keep the map of this province and this country before you in your life 
and career. 






Indian Trade in 1937—38 

Londosi Commissioner’s Report 

The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America, 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian trade and 
commerce in the report on the work of Sir David Meek, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, during 1937-38, published on the 19th. January 1939. 

“India being predominantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of her 
trade”, Bays the Deputy High Commissioner of India in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices. In 1936-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity prices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of speculation and a fall in prices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months of 1938 was so steep that the exports felt off considrea- 
bly both in quantity and value. In particular the position in regard to wheat was 
most unsatisfactory, the price having dropped to so low a level as to preclude the 
possibility of further export on a large scale. 

“Similarly, India’s exports of linseed and castor seed have dwindled considera- 
bly in the early months of 1938. India has lost ground to other exporting countries, 
mainly the Argentine. In raw cotton and cotton waste there was a slight 
improvement in 1937, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first quarter 
of 1938, which was due to American competition, reduced demand from Japan 
owing to the Sino-Japanese war and the difficulties experienced by the Lancashire 
cotton iiKlustiT. Bimil arly, the expo of wool, which showed an encouraging 
expansion in 1937, registerered a heavy decline during the first quarter of 1938. 

“There was a considerable decrease, both in quantity and total value, in the 
export of shellac, seedlac and sticklac, the prices being most disappointing. The 
same unfortunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, brass and 
copper having dropped by "47 per cent during the year, tin by 42 per cont, lead by 
50 per cent and zinc by 56 per cent. 

“But there are a few bright patches in an otherwise gloomy picture. The 
export of tobacco from India showed an improvement throughout the year under 
review, the imports, to the United Kingdom during the first quarter of 1938 being 
valued at £131,765, as against £26,376 in the corresponding quarter of 1937. Provided 
the quality is improved, there is no doubt tlmt Indian tobacco has a bright future 
in tJie United Kingdom market. There was also a further increase in the imports 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated groundnuts and in feeding stuffs for 
animals, e. g,. rice dust and meal, groundnut cake and meal, linseed cake and 
meal. In spite of the general recession there was a large increase in the imports 
of pig iron, while manganese ore continued to appreciate in price, accompanied by 
an increase in Indian exports of this commodity. 

“The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right througii the year. India is now the largest supplier 
of carpets and floor rugs to the United Kingdom. For Indian (including 
Burman) timber, 1937 was "a record year and the demand in the United Kingdom 
for gurjun and the silvergrey wood from the Andamans continues to be for 
satisfactory.” 

Speaking of Indian agriculture and industries, the Deputy High Commissioner 
of India says : 

'*General]y speaking all the crops were satisfactory. While there was a 
shrinkage in the area under rice, linseed, sugarcane and jute,, there was an 
increase in the acreage under wheat, cotton and groundnuts. The protected 
industries continued to do well. The iron and steel industry witnessed another 
prosperous year. Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to the fall 
in exports, the cotton textile industry showed marked progress during the year. 
The cement and paper industries also showed signs of expansion. The sugar 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the action taken by the 
Governments of the two provinces in which the industry is concentrated, viz., 
United Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane and sugar has 
had a steadying effect. 

^ “Of the industries which are not protected, rubber and tea come under a 
special category, inasmuch as production and export in the case of rubber and 
export in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement. During the year 
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1937-38 there was a decline in the prices of rubber, which was checked by the 
reclnction of the permissible exportable percentage. There has been an increase in 
consiimptiqn, particulaiiy^ and the United Kingdom. But in spite of 

the low price, at least from the producer’s point of view, attempts continue to be 
made in some countries to increase the prodution of synthetic rubber. Up to now 
the price factor continues to be in favour of the natural product. 

'•The tea industry completed the first quinquennial period of regulation, and 
the participating countries have agreed to extend the period for another five years 
on the same quotas as the previous prelod. The International Tea Market 
Expansion Board are making strenuous efforts to stimulate tea drinking, and during 
the year the consumption of tea increased considerably in the United States. The 
price has remained more or less stable, but there was some apprehension that the 
increase in the import duty on tea in the United Kingdom would alfect Empire 
growers, more especially the produces of high grade tea. The Indian tea industry 
is highly organised and should be in a position to take advantage of the higher 
permissible export percentage fixed for 1938-89. 

“The coffee industry was affected by the decision of the Government of Bra- 
to allow free competition and to reduce the export tax. As a result, the world 
price of coffee fell by about 40 per cent in the first quarter of 1938, as compa- 
red with the corresponding quarter of 1937. Consumption increased in Eurot-Je, 
but there was a heavy decline in the United States. The consumption of Indian 
coffee in the United Kingdom has been falling since 1914 but in 1937-38, there 
has been an increase in the sales of Indian coffee, and the prices obtained 
have also been favourable, when compared with the prices obtained for other growths. 

“Of the industries which are not protected the most important are the coal 
and jute industries. The former witnessed a general revival after a prolonged 
period of depression, but for the jute industry the year under review was the 
poorest in its history. The difficulties of this industry are due to internal 
competition and the failure of the manufacturers in India to arrive at any 
agreement among themselves on the question of production. Fortunately, the jute 
growers did not suffer to the same extent as cotton growers.” 

In his survey of the economic conditions of difierent countries, the Trade 
Commissioner finds that the total value of world trade for 76 countries during the 
year 1937-38 was 29,982,000 gold dollars as against 25,554,000,000 in 1936-37, an 
increase of 4,428,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1937-38 however, closed with falling off in all directions, 
as illustrated by the index of shipping freight rates which fell from 118.9 in 
February (1998-1913=100) to 115.5 in March. The volume of idle shipping in 
British ports nearly doubled itself from December 1937 to March 1938. The 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, President Eoosevelt’s decision to resume large-scale 
Government expenditure, the interdependence of the United Kingdom markets— all 
these influenced trade. 

The year 1937-38 was a very prosperous one for Great Britain, but closed 
with considerable slackening in all but two or three industries. The production of 
pig-iron rose; so did its import, as also the production and imports of iron and 
strel. The coal industry had an excellent year. Shipping freight continued to 
rise from March till September 1937 declining afterwards. The motor building 
industry had a good year. The aircraft industry was stimulated by Government 
rearmament, ■ 

Amongst the trades which had an unsatisfactory period were the Lancashire i 

cotton industry— production in March 1938 was a little more than, 50 per cent of the ’ 

capacity — and the woollen textile industry which worked short time. The hosiery 
trade was depressed ; so was the jute trade, though rayon industry remained quiet. ; 

On the manufacturing side the electrical industry also showed a slight depression, ■ 

“The total value of imports into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of I 

1938”, says Sir David Meek, "was £ 245,218,813, which was dB 15,276,220 more than 
the value of total imports in the first quarter of 1937. There was an increase under 
the heads Food, Drink and Tobacco, and Manufactured* Articles, but a decrease under 
Eaw Materials, and Unmanufactured , Articles^ The total exports of British moduce 
and manufactures during the first, quarter of 1938, however, declined by £ 250,677, 
to £ 120.869,939. But it must be . pointed out that the exports of manufactured 
articles during the quarter were oyer ;£ %000, 000 better than the exports during the i, 

corresponding period of 1937 and accouhted for nearly £ 96,000,000 out of the total 
given above*” ■ - ^ ' ' • 

m . ■•"v; ■ .... / I 
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Eeviewing the conditions in countries other than the United Kingdom, the 
Trade Commissioner hiids that France had an acute economic position— a rise in 
the cost of living, increase in the adverse balance of trade, a decline in industrial 
production, increase in the number of unemployed. 

In Germany, during the year, records of the boom year 1928-29 were exceeded 
in a number of branches. Government control, tariff wall, complicated Govern- 
mental machinery, all aiming at self-sufficiency and rearmament, have not, however, 
made it easy for her to expand her foreign export trade and to obtain raw materials 
from abroad, though a four-year plan under General Goering was vigorously 
pursued. Shortage of foodstuffs, the ration card system, stable wages, unsatisfactory 
cereal crops, consequent import of over a million tons of wheat, and an economic 
programme for the addition of 7,000,000 inhabitants through the incorporation of 
Austria, were features of the year in Germany. 

Italy secured a surplus of 37,000,000 lire by heavy taxation and a 10 percent levy 
on pint stock companies to meet the cost of armaments, public works and land 
reclamation, making the year 1937, on the whole, one of marked recovery and con- 
solidation. 

The review finds that Norway had a satisfactory year, the best since the War. 
Belgium's trade ended less favourably than it began and Argentine experienced 
real prosperity. Japan’s adverse balance of trade increased and her imports were 
restricted because of her engagement in war. 

Coming to India, the report finds that in 1397-38 India derived full benefit 
from the rise in commodity prices and that her own crops on the whole wei*e satis- 
factory. Fiiiancially the main tendency of the closing months of 1936-37, which 
continued in the succeeding year 1937-38, was a rapid improvement in railway 
traffic until the autumn, which was followed by a rapid decline from the figures of 
a year before. The same was true of customs receipts. The decline in imports 
also meant a loss to the customs revenue. 

The year, however, closed with a downward trend in all directions and in his 
Budget Speech the Finance Member was constrained to remark that they would 
“not be justified in expecting the maintenance of the current year’s figures.’’ 

During the period from April to November the Government borrowed small 
sums occasionally from the Eeserve Bank and were able to liquidate them promptly. 
There was a gradual infiow of funds and on October 1 their balance stood at Es. 
1,64,100.000. Thei^eafter the revenue returns weakened and the Government were 
compelled to borrow from the Reserve Bank more frequently towards the close of 
the year. The maximum amoimt^ borrowed was Es. 4,00,00,000. 

The Government did not raise any long-term loans during the year, as no 
loans matured during 1937-38. This enabled the provinces to raise loans* Five 
provinces took advantage of this position and were able to raise an aggregate sum 
of Es. 4,60,00,000 by the end of August, 

Throughout the year negotiations were in progress for a new agreement with 
the United Kingdom. As a result of the decision of the Indian Legislature the 
Ottawa Agreement between India and the United Kingdom vms terminated in May 
1936 although pending the negotiation of a new agreement the obligations imposed 
by the Ottawa Agreement were allowed to continue. 

Coming to the trade between India and the United Kingdom, the report shows 
that the year 1937 was an extremely prosperous one for British trade and India 
and all other participating countries shared in it. Grain, fiour and rice went up in 
1937, as did linseed cake and meal. 

Export of unmanufactured tobacoo from India to the United Kingdom mar- 
ket was the largest ever recorded, being 19400,000 lbs, as compared with 13,500,000 
lbs. in 1936. It seems that Indian tobacco has at last “caught on” in the British 
market. To improve the quality so as to consolidate the position gained will be 
the task of the Indian producer* The report gives details of the exports of seeds 
oils, fats, resins, and gums from India to the United Kingdom. It also deals with 
textiles and fibres and exports of raw wool, Indian carpets, jute textiles, pig iron, 
shellac, hides and skins and other commodities. . 

It also ^ves details of India’s participation in various fairs and exhibitions. 
Ten of these hadTndian stalls and exhibited Indian raw material and fancy goods 
sports good^ lace, coir mats and leather goods. India had six different sections in 
Industries I* air, 1938, covering an area of 3,681 square feet, an increase 
of 6o0 square feet from last year. By. fax. the largest number of enquiries were for 
sports goods. 
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The Industries Conference 

Tenth Session— Bombay — 23rd. & 24th. January 1939 

The Viceroy’s Address 

^ H.^E. the Viceroy inaugurated the Tenth Industries Conference at Bombay 
University Senate House on the 2Srd. January ’39, under the presidency of the hon. 
Sir Zcifrullah Khan, Commeim Member to the Government of India. The Con- 
ference was ' attended by the Industries Ministers of the various British Indian 
provinces, representatives of the Indian States and the Industries Minister of 
Ceylon. The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

‘Tt was with real pleasure that I found myself able to accept the invitation of 
the hon. the Commerce Member to inaugurate this morning the Tenth Industries 
Conference. It was perhaps inevitable, having regard to my previous connection with 
India as Chairman of the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, that hopes should be 
raised that the period of niy Viceroyalty would be specially associated with the attempt 
to solve some of India’s more pressing agricultural problems. I earnestly desire that 
these hopes should be fulfilled, for there is no doubt in my mind that the happiness 
and contentment of this great land must continue to be broad-based upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the cultivating classes. But human nature being what it is, 
there may have been misgiving lest my preoccupation with agricultural matters 
should result in less than a due appreciation of the importance of the development 
of Indian industries. It was partly in the hope that I might be able to dispel any 
such misgivings that I welcomed the opportunity to open your proceedings to-day. 

‘‘There is no doubt in my mind that conditions to-day in the world at large 
make it more necessary that ever before that India should attain a certain balance 
in her agricultural and industrial economy. The goal of self-sufficiency which is 
being pursued by many foreign countries is not one, that is, in my judgment suit- 
able for India, But the falling off in the demand for India’s raw products, which 
is one of its symptoms, imposes on us precisely, in the interests of the agricultural 
classes, the duty of making a fuller use of those raw products ourselves. 

“I understand that it is now customary, to hold these annual conferences, w'hich 
formerly were held either at Delhi or at Simla at a different Provincial centre each 
year. I am sure that this is a wise departure. It gave the representatives of the 
different Provinces and States some opportunity to study on the spot industrial 
problems other than their own and it enables them and the representatives of the 
Central Government to make personal contacts outside the Conference Chamber, 
which cannot but be of great value. 

“And I must commend your choice of the actual meeting place in this City, 
the University Senate Hall, which I hope is symptomatic of the closer co-operation 
in which it is desirable that industry and the Universities should work. I am happy, 
too, to see so many representatives of the Indian States taking part in your Con- 
ference. It is a recognition of the close inter-action, in the industrial, as in many 
other spheres of public activity, of the problems and interests of British India and 
of the Indian States. The solution of common problems cannot but be facilita- 
ted by the increased opportunities for formal consultation and co-operative effort 

“The Industries Conference is now an annual institution, but I notice that, 
although this is the tenth Industries Conference, it is over eight years ago 
since the first of the series was held at Simla in April 1929. In view of the some- 
what different scope and composition of that, Conference which we are inaugurating 
to-day, it is perhaps desirable to indicate briefly the circumstances which have 
brought about the ciuinge. . , . ^ , . 

“Twenty years ago, the Indian /Industrial Commission, appointed during, and to a 
• great extent owing to, the stress of ’the (Jreat War, had just issued its report. Its 
ambitious proposals for a 'great advance : in hidustrialisation depended on the acceptance 
of two principles. The first was. that , the . Government ought to take an active part 
in the industrial development of ' the country ■ with the aim of making India more 
self-contained in men and maieiihl. ' The/, secon^^ that it was impossible for 
the Government to undertake thht ,p%rfe- finless they were provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and reliable and technical advice. It was 
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to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main responsibility 
for further industrial advance, and to this end, one of their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Service of Specialists and Technical 
Experts who would largely have been seconded for service under Provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General control of local Governments, 
the actual administrative work would have been carried on. 

“But about the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its report, 
far-reaching constitutional changes were under contemplation, changes, which had not 
been envisaged by the Commission, and which were to render substantial parts of their 
scheme impracticable. By the time the first Industries Conference met in 1920, it was 
already known that ‘Industries’ was to be a Provincial Transferred Subject, to 
be controlled and administered by Ministers. The Conference, therefore, although 
it consisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation of the growing Provincial Departments of Industries, and little was 
done in the way of co-ordination of effort. At the Conference held in April 1921, 
the new Provincial Ministers for Industries were present for the fiist time. 

“At this and at the next Conference, there manifested itself a certain 
apprehension lest co-ordination and attempts at unified effort might mean 
interference : and though it was primarily as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conferences were abandoned in 1923, there is, I think, no doubt that a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, refer to as the 
separatist tendency of individual Provinces, who for the most part had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field, 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which I have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly does not persist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves that these annual 
Conferences ^vere revived in 1933. Indeed, what I notice nowadays is something 
vei'y different from any apprehension that the Central Government may encroach 
upon the legitimate sphere of Provincial activities. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Government to exercise, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from the Central Government 
and handed over to Provincial Ministers. 

“This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industrial effort between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to maintain the position 
that in certain industries she has already won. For, from time to time, fissiparous 
tendencies show themselves, and though we can hardly hope to see a complete 
identity of views established through the machinery of these Conferences, it is 
nonetheless along the lines of such free and frank discussions of common 
problems, as is here possible, that a solution is to be sought. 

“What part, however, is there still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development of the country ? An examination of what 
has already been done will perhaps shed some light on tins. I have already 
indicated the circumstances in which it wms not possible that the Central 
Government should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regret, was 
tlie abandonment of the scheme for an All-India Industrial Service. If that 
recommendation could have been given efiect to, there would have been in 
existence to-day a central pool of industrial experts on which the Provinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel sure that the existence 
of such a body of trained men would have been felt to*^day by many Provincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of highly qualified expert advice 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themselves. * 

“Nevertheless the Central Government have been enabled to play a role 
different, indeed, from that envisaged by the Commission, but one which has 
exercised a notable influence oir the '.development of Indian industries. By their 
control of tariffs, and in pursuance of the policy of discriminating protection 
which was accepted as the result of the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, many great indiistries—steel, cotton, textiles, paper, sugar— have been 
built up. By their stores purchase policy, nnda* , .which a definite preference is 
shown by the^ Government, in their purchases undertaken to meet the needs of 
the Public Services, to articles of indigenous manufacture, the Government have 
done much to assist many large and small Indian industries. The extent of 
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these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised as it should be. During the 
ten ^ years from 1928-29 to 1937-38, articles wholly or partially manufactured in 
India were purehased for the Government to the extent oi twentythree crores of 
rupees. The Indian Sto^-es Department exercises constant vigilance to prevent 
the purchase from abroad of articles, which can equally well be obtained in India, 
and has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply many demands 
which can be met from Indian markets, but which might otherwise have been 
tiled from elsewhere* 

■‘Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the Koyal Commission 
on Agricultup has demonstrated in a striking way the advantages to the Provinces 
of the co-ordination of research and guidance, undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment, and this example has been followed, though not perhaps to the full extent 
that some of you may have desired, in the industrial held. Tne co-ordination of 
Provincial efforts which is effected by your Conference has been emphasised by 
the establishment of the- Industrial Besearch Bureau, the Industrial Eesearch 
Council and the Imperial Bericuiture Committee, and by the grants given to 
the handloom, woollen and sericulture industries. Last year the Government 
took the decision to place the Industrial Besearch Bureau on a permanent footing. 
Owing to the deterioration of the general financial position during the current 
year, my Government have felt compelled to re-examine that decisionr But I am 
glad to be able to ^ announce that it has been decided to maintain it. Similarly, 
I am glad to say that it has been provisionally decided to continue for anotl 5 cr 
financial year (1939-40) the handloom grant which was due under the original 
scheme to expire next October. 

“In the legislative field, measures recently passed by the Central Legislature, 
such as the Companies Act and the Insurance Act, cannot but have a far-reaching 
effect of a beneficial nature on other measures on the anvil, such as the Patents 
Bill which proposes to penalise the pirating of designs ; a Bill to facilitate the 
registration of trade marks in India ; the revision of the Law of Merchandise 
Marks ; and a Bill which will enable the Central Government to prescribe a 
uniform standard of weights. All these legislative activities will heij> to create 
an environment in which industry can flourish. 

“I have perhaps said enough to indicate that the Central Government have, 
within the limits of the Constitution, played their due part in development of 
Indian industries. It will not have escaped your notice that when the scheme 
of Government contemplated by the Government or India Act has been brought 
into full operation, the responsibility for the development of those industries, 
where development under Federal control is expedient in the public interest, will 
remain with the Federal Government. Quite apart from this, however, there is 
a large and fruitful field for co-operation and discussion in industrial matters 
between the Provinces and States interse, and between them, and the Central 
Government. 

“I have studied your agenda with much interest. I am glad to see the important 
place occupied in it by the development of small and cottage industries. To my 
mind the supplementing not only of the earnings, but of the healthy human 
interests of the rural population is more bound up with the development of 
small subsidiary industries than with that of large-scale industries. I notice 
that the hon’ble the Minister for Industries in Madras, whom I had hoped to 
have seen here to-day, laid stress on this point in a recent speech, and that he 
estimated that big industries cguld not feed more than ten million people in 
India. I am also glad to see that you propose to consider how the services of 
the Indian Trade Commissioners abroad can best be utilised to diffuse the kind 
of information you require. There has, as you know, been a great expansion of 
this service during the last five years, and it is the desire of my Government that 
their services should be enlisted to the fullest possible extent in the expansion 
of Indian industry and trade. . , . ' ■ 

‘Tt is no doubt possible that the discussion .of certain items on your £^enda 
may disclose marked divergences iu the viewT<^iii^ of different Provinces. But 
it is essential to the success of the free and democratic institutions which we are 
building up in India, that there should be frank and cordial exchanges of opinions 
with a view to reaching agreed soluljfcns, and I do not know that there is any field 
in which this is more important.litte at a time when such a free 

discussion of difficulties has drayfa,%: .hack from the brink of a world war, but 
when the menace to freedom smd" has by no means disappeared. It is 

on this note that I leave you to youi: d^l&tafions.”, 
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I>iscuss!on“-2nd Bay—Bombay— 24tli January 1939 

The Conference resumed work on daimaty 24. The first subject taken 
up for consideration was the development of the handloom weaving industry. 
The progress made with the schemes in the various provinces was reviewed 
and the additional grants asked for by certain provinces over and above 
their ordinary basic grants were considered. Allotments for the year 1939-40 were 
decided upon on the' assumption that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
the twelve months of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord- 
ing to the original arrangement. 

The Conference then went on to discuss the question of the utilisation of 
the services of the Indian Trade Commisioners, with special reference to the 
collection of information in regard to the running of cottage and. small^ industries 
in Japan and other countries. It was also pointed out that the functions of 
these ofiicers could usefully be amplified with a view to finding markets abroad 
for the products of small and cottage industries. The question was raised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiries on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis- 
sioners would continue -to supply current information which they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed publications, but that special enquiries undertaken 
on behalf of provinces should be paid for by them. He promised that the views 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
o! India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessary. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All -India Indus- 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
was generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a position at present to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Sub-Committee of the Conference should 
be appointed to go into the question and report to the next Industries 
Conference. 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Delhi— 8th and 9th April 1939 

Presidential Address 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1939 with Mr. Jamshed N, i?. 

Mehta in the chair and in ^ the presence of a large gathering of delegates from 

many parts of India, including States and members of the Legislature." A critical 
survey of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr, Mehta in his presidential 
address. 

, Dealing first with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with the 
diminution of Indians former export surplus'- owing to the pursuit by eer tain 
countries of ^ economic self-sufficiency— the per-war mechanism by which India 
met her liabilities to the United Kingdom by means of this surplus might cease 
to operate. It was necessary, therefore, that India should expand her exports to 
countries like the U. S. A., ^ the United Kingdom and the members of the 

British Commonwealth of Nations. Also, the United Kingdom should either 

allow India to expand her exports to the IT. K. or restrict its own exports to 
India, thus creating an export surplus equivalent to the payments due by India. 
It was a matter of deep ^ regret, Mr. Mehta said, that the Government should 
fmve though it wise to ratify the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Legislature in general and the commercial community in 
particular. also regretted the Government’s not heeding the recommendations 
ox tlm unofficial advisers. As regards tariff, policy, Mr. "Mehta earnestly urged 
we Government to make a genuine effort to carry out the recommendations of the 
hiscal Commission as regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of suficient 
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length to enable the industry concerned to take full advantage. India no 
longer merely an agricultural country, but would soon aspire to be an important 
agricultural and industrial country like the U. S. A. It seemed to Ur, Mehta, 
therefore, that the time had come -when the Government should definitely revise 
Its whole policy as regards India’s trade relations with foreign countries, 'and he 
urged that the Government should take immediate ste])s to cbnclnde trade agree- 
ments with countries like Germany, Italy, the U. S. A. and Japan. Even, 
however, if India’s commercial policy was modified in the direction of encouraging 
exports abroad, Mr. Mehta thought that they w’'ould not be in a position to take 
full advantage of such trade agreements, unless the defects in the gi-ading and 
marketing of the staple export commodities, such as linseed and groundnuts, were 
repaired. The President urged the Central and Provincial Goveimments to collect 
statistical information about the medium-sized and minor industries. The present 
lack of this information would prevent the drawing up ot any w'ell thought-out 
plan regarding the location of new industries and the development of the existing 
ones in the country as a whole.' Mr. Mehta also mentioned the efibrts which 
the Federation has long been making to persuade the Governments to undertake 
an industrial survey of the whole country, which would give authentic figures 
relating to the mineral wealth as also the total volume of raw materials available 
in each province. 

Mr. Mehta, said that the commercial community whole-heartedly supported 
the aim which the National Planning Committee had in mind, namely, the collection 
of the necessary statistical data in order to design a scheme for the development 
of the industries of this country. He was afraid, however, that the questionnaire 
which the Committee had issued, though exhaustive, -was not likely to secure all 
the information necessary for the evolution of a satisfactory plan of industrialisa- 
tion and it appeared to him that the Provincial Government alone were best 
fitted to collect ail the data relating to the volume and nature of agrieultural 
produce, manufactured articles, mineral resources and the extent of the internal 
market. Jilr. Mehta next referred to the “growing menace” of the increase of non- 
Indian enterprises “behind the shelter of our tariff wall’*. Nearly 150 large 
industrial concerns, of non-Indian origin had thus come into existence, and the 
whole object of the policy of protection would be defeated unless the Government 
and legislature took adequate steps to control this development. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mehta dealt with “the new trends in the provincial 
public fijiance which are noticeable in the budgets prepai'ed by the Ministers of 
Finance for the various provinces for the year 1939-40” and declared that the 
Indian commercial community vras deeply interested in the success of the efforts 
of the popular Ministries in tackling the question of improvijig the economic 
conditions of the masses. Despite the agreement about the ultimate objective, 
however, it is possible to have genuine differences about the right means to achieve 
this objective. I wonder whether a wholesale and indiscriminate resort to essen- 
tially regressive weapons of taxation like the sales tax on commodities of general 
consumption, especially cotton textiles, is the right method to achieve the object 
which the Provincial Governments have in view. Such a tax is bound to arrest 
any increase m the par capita con8umx3tion of the masses.” He felt that the 
time had come when the Provincial Ministries should giiard^ against the possibi- 
lity that “in adopting specific measures of taxation to bridge the gap between 
income and expenditure, of having recourse to means wdiich are likely to diy up 
the very sources from which the income flows.” 

The main issue in this country, Mr. Mehta considered, was the preci]>itous 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce and to ask the agriculturist to pay more 
for manufactured products by the levy of a sales tax without making any effort to 
increase his purchasing power seemed to be a wrong approach to the whole problem. 
The Budget proposals of the Provincial Ministries showed the eventual necessity of 
an annual Conference of Finance Ministers, so that greater co-operation and co- 
ordination of policy between the provinces on the one hand and the Central 
Government on the other might be secured.. If no early effort was made in this 
direction, confusion in the administration of the various taxes and practical diffi- 
culties in inter-provincial administration were bound to occur. 

Resolutions'T:lNi>iANS Abeoao 

An important resolution passed to-day related to the position of Indians 
abroad. It expressed deep anxiety, and alarm at the ^‘steady encroachment on the 
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limited riglits enjoyed by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India” and 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Government ''that unless the rights of Indians in Colo- 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but continuously increase.” 

The resolution expressed disapj.ointment that the Government of India and the 
Burma Government "failed to take satisfactory steps to safeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian riots in Burma and urged the appointment of a high 
non-official Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate steps to ensure 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indian riots and the protection of life and pro- 
perty and the civic rights of Indians,” 

Sir Furshotiamdas Thakurdas, in moving the resolution, referred to his asso- 
ciation with the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that never before had he found greater distress and despair among them than now. 
It was time, he declared, to bring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the . policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonies with regard to Indians was undermining confidence in the 
Government of India and attachment to the British Empire. Could the Federation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas dealt with the Kenya Order in Council, and said 
that for the Government of India to say that the Order merely confirmed past ad- 
ministrative practice, was as good as asking Indians in Kenya to reconcile themselves 
to the position. After referring to the position in South Africa in view of the new move 
to segregate Indians farther, Sir Purshottamdas asked if the British Government wish- 
ed to do justice to Indiaxts who went there to earn a livelihood, or if the Government 
only wanted to give way to some of the Dictators of Europe and their armed 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two recent incidents, one in America where 
the wife of Mr. Dave had been asked to quit on the ground that in the absence 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation between India and America, she could not 
be allowed to stay on in America beyond a certain period. The second was the 
prohibition against Indian passengers landing in Manila, where steamers halted, 
llie matter had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had promised to 
investigate. 

Mr, T. T, Krishnamachariar^ seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
position of Indians in Burma was not on all fours with their position in other 
parts of the Empire. He traoed the history of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1872, and said that, by now, nearly a million Indians were in Burma, and they 
had invested about Es. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, further legislation 
to impose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. The Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
organised department of the Government of India in Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 

Mr. G. L, Mehta, supporting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians because, Indians had become foreigners 
in all parts of the British Commonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movement in this country had originated from the 
suffering of Indians in South Africa. As regards the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, he agreed with the Irishman’s statement that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in th© 
dark 

Mr. Hosseiiihhai Laljee, in a vehement speech, described himself as one of 
those unfortunate Indians who had been trading abroad. The only help that they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments in the provinces, 
because the British Government at the Centre were only trustees for Europeans. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Laboue Legislatioit in Pkovinces 

Seth Kasturhhai Lalhhai next moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to appoint a Board for the co-ordination of 
Labour and Social legislation^ alres^dy undertaken in the provinces and to guide 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. 

Seth Kastnrbhai admitted that the legislation passed was very comprehensive 
and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it was essential that 
there should be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such legislation, because 
the political demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply to the 
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economic field of activity. He stressed the need for co-ordi nation to prevent artifi- 
cial stimnlatioa or retardation in industrial activities, and quoted the difficulties 
of the United States Federal Government to show the urgent need for co-ordination. 
_ Lala Padavipat Singhania, seconding the resolution, urged the need for uni- 
formity in industrial activity, particularly in the field of Labour legislation. It 
was the duty of the Central Government to see -that a Co-ordination Board was 
constituted. He appealed to the Provincial Governments to take the initiative in 
the matter in the interests of the provinces and Indian industries; 

Mr. Diirgaprasad Khaitan stressed the need for showing some consideration 
to the industnaliy backward provinces as otherwise giving efiect to the present re- 
solution would mean a hadicap to those provinces, 

Mr. G. 8omani and Rai Bahadar Mohatta also supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Currency Policy Criticised 


A number of resolutions were put from the chair and carried. These declare 
that the Eighteen Pence Ratio is detrimental to the economic interests of India, 
and has been maintained by methods which have been injurious to the country’s 
real interests *, demand that the Central Legislature should be given power to review 
■exemptions from income-tax of interest on sterling securities and certain pensions 
as well as the double taxation relief arrangement between the U. K. and India ; 
favour the suggestions of the Reserve Bank of India for reducing the stamp duty 
on inland bills j urge the development of the refining industry in the country ; ask 
for legislation to regulate the import, manufacture, storage and sale of drugs, medi- 
cines and biological products in order to prevent the sale of inefficient or adulterated 
or spurious drugs ; urge the desirability of the Government of India securing ade- 
quate interest in the Air as ivell as Sea Plane services- so as to have an effective 
voice in the control, direction and management of these services and the promotion 
of the training of Indians for the Air services ; demand revision of the constitution 
of the major Port Trusts so as to ensure an adequate majority of Indians or the 
boards and in the administration ; want complete Indianisation of the Imperial 
Bank staff and the stoppage of non-Indian recruitment. 

The Federation congratulated the Government of Bombay on its decision to 
support Indian insurance companies by placing all insurance controlled by them 
with indigenous companies only and urges other Provincial Governments to follow 
the example. 

The Federation Constitution 

The best part of the after-lunch sitting of ^ the Federation was oceuxfied in a 
full dress debate on an amendment to the constitution of the Federation moved by 
Mr. J. 6h Setalvad, who sought to give a vote to each of the four delegates_ repre- 
senting a member-body instead of the existing provision which gave the right to 
vote to only one of the representatives from each body. Over a dozen speakers, 
including Messers. D. P. Khaitan, J. G. Setalvad. Thakkar, Sptanam, Krishnama- 
chariar aud Ohunilal B. Mehta, participated in the discussion. The amendment 
was rejected by 35 votes to 11. 

Industrial Self-Sufficiency 

Earlier, the meeting accepted Lala ShH Ram^s resolution relating to fiscal 
policy. The resolution recommended that as the pace of Indian industrialisation 
under the policy of discriminating protection had failed to satisfy Indian opinion, 
the Government of India should adopt a more^ dynamic and active policy of full- 
hedged protection for industries under the active control and managciteit ot the 
nationals of the country, having for its object the achievement of industrial self- 
sufficiency within a reasonable period of time. It further opined that the Govern- 
ment should grant protection not merely to. an infant industix but also consider 
the question of granting protection wdth a view to helping the very establishment 
of a new industry which could not be organised owing to the, hesitant ana duawy 
attitude of the Government and^ the consequent uncertainty of seeurmg tarifi help 

for a reasonably long period of time. , . xi, ^ 

Moving the resolution, Lala ShH Mam pointed out t^t a change over from 
the present discriminating” policy would go a long w^ay 111 solving the problem 
of unemployment among the educated: classes, and also help in finding a good 
Indian market for Indian agricultural .pr<duce. £ a 

Mr. Ohunilal B, Mehta, who seconded the resolution referred to the National 
Planning Committee set up by the Oougr^s and expressed his optimism as regards 
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tlie successful out-come of the scheme. The meeting at this stage adjourned till the 
Bext day. 

Second Day-'Dellu—Sth. April 19 S9 

Trade Pact with Foeeksn Gounteies 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Oommerce and Industry resumed 
its sitting on the next day, the 9th. April 1939. Si?' Purshotimndas Thakurdas 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Federation’s view that the Government of 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States of America and trade " treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian Commerce. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Purshottamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of representatives of Indian Commerce as Un -official Advisers during the 
Indo-British Trade negotiations. He paid a glowing tribute to the capacity and 
cordiality of Sir M. .Srafrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 
and last report of the Un-official Advisers. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said : ‘T admire him and wish to say that 
he acted as a non-official though he was an official. But who does not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council 

The Un-official Advisers, he . continued, when they reached London were 
distinctly given to understand that if India desired a trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be possible if Lancashire" was satisfied. He 
challenged amidst cheers the . statement that the Indian Un-official Advisers’ 
vision had been vitiated by political considerations. He asserted that, all 
through, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly Sir Edward Benthall would have protested and 
expressed his disagreement. On the other hand, Sir Edward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental principles. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt accepted the broad outlines of their recommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the Government did not want a trade treaty to go through unless 
the dice was loaded against India. By this the Government had granted 
through the back door, under the guise of sqiiarring the budget, the maximum 
demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. G, L. Mehta referred to India’s foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the reports of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries the policy in 
respect of foreign trade was considered very impertant foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery of the 
Government had been directed towards placating Lancashire and the Government’s 
refusal to take up any other questions reminded him of the Scotchman who 
was delaying the purchase of the map of Europe until Hitler had settled all 
European boundaries (Laughter). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. Sodhbaiis, was carried 
unanimously. 

The Conteol Rules 

meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra DuUa 
and seconded by Mr. P. B, Ghosh, expressing grave concern at the manner 
in which Indian Tea Control Rules have been notified by the Central 'Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of representation 
made by the Indian Planting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in general* 

Indo-Beitish Trade Pact 

A resolution on the Indo-British trade agreement, put from the Chair, 
expressed the Federation’s warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers and while 

S ving support to their recommendations in the majority- report, strongly condemned 
a action of the Goveimment of India , in circumventing the recommendations 
ot the Non-Official Advisers directly mi indirectly, and in overriding the clear 
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verdict ^ givea by tbe Assembly ^ against the trade treaty as proposed. The 
Px-esolutioa expressed the coayictioa that any trade treaty imposed on India 
against the wishes of her accredited representatives could only estrange the 
relations between the two countries, and warned the Government of India against 
persisting in giving effect to the Agreement in its present form. 

. Noh-In'dian Goncerns in Indian 

The next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 
India. 

The resolution recommended “that no company should be allowed to be 
registered in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 
shareholding is restricted to Indian nationals, and at least two-thirds of the 
dominant control and effective voice in the management is in Indian hands in 
their own right, and that in the case of key industries the entire capital and 
management are restricted to Indian nationals only ” 

Mr. C, Setalvad, who moved the resolution, declared that it was of paramount 
importance that the profits, perquisites and the fruits of any policy of indus- 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun in developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff w'all if the benefits of such industnalisation 
were to be enjoyed by those who had no permanent stake in the country, and if the 
wealth consequent on such a policy was meant to be taken outside India. Foreign 
capital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies. 
The right of the State to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non- 
nationals into certain branches of the economic life of the nation must be recognised. 

Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt, seconding the resolution, pointed out that these non- 
Indian concerns were stultifying the recommendations of the Tariff Boards and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market, India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

Debt Legislation 

The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Hari Shanhar Bagla, was 
keenly debated. The resolution expressed the opinion that no legislation designed to 
give relief to the agriculturists should be enacted in any of the provinces so as 
to extend facilities to others in reducing their liability for commercial debts ; 
and where such legislation already exists, as in the case of U. P, the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the U. P. Agriculturists Belief Act, the Provincial 
Governments should immediately amend the law so as to withdraw such facilities. 
The resolution also asked inter alia for amendment of the existing debt legislation 
so that persons whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
sources should not be given any advantage under the Acts, 

Mr. Haridas Laljee suggested that consideration of the resolution should be 
postponed pending the obtaining of the necessary information from the different 
members. 

Mr. F. T. Krishnamachariar, opioosing the resolution, urged that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole question with representatives of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. He felt that the resolution was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general lines instead of referring to legislations in one or two 
j)roYinces. . 

Supporting the resolution Mr, Begraj Gupta said that the use of the legisla- 
tive power in the manner would not achieve the desired result. The resolution was 
carried by 25 votes to 6. , 

Silk Industry in India 

The parlous condition of the Silk industry and the need lor the Government 
of India releasing the Tariff Board^s report on it formed the subject of a resolution 
moved by Mr, D, F. Sm, It was supported by ,Eao Saheb Q. E, Mao and canied, 

■ . India’s Minor' Indxjsteies ■ ' 

A resolution moved By rlfr. D- E. Ben urged the Government of Jndia to take 
up again the departmental enquiry into the position of -minor iudustries in 
country, which, having been initiated was later on suspended two years Mdk 
the plea that prices of Japanese, manufactures had gone up. 

Mr. S. G, 8 hah supported the resolutibn. ’ 

A resolution dealing ^ith hiter-provineial bairiers and the need for uniformity 
in excise duties, moved by Eajratnu Beth B, D. Amin, was carried. 
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Salt Manufacture 

Mr, Earidas Laljee tlien moved a resolution urging the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to save the Indian salt industry from ruination and safe- 
guard the importing provinces against the dangers of a salt famine by imme- 
diately re-imposing an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adequate rate for 
an adequate perioci. . _ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mohatta and carried unanimously. 

National Shipping <& Overseas Trade 

The last resolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and ex- 
pansion of national shipping in the overseas trade, and urged the Government of 
India to take early and effective steps for securing carriage of a substantial portion 
of the overseas cargo trade and passenger traffic for shipping owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr, G, L,, Mehta and seconded by Mr, 
Khaitan, also expressed grave concern at the crushing rate- war 'waged by the 
British vested shipping interests against the Sciiidia Company in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and to the delegates presents 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Thirteenth Session — Calcutta — 27th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 1939, Sir Ardeshir Dalai, the 
President of the Chamber, advocated a policy of caution with regard to the efforts 
of the Congress Governments to bring about prohibition, in view of its far-reaching 
ffnaneial implications. 

“The eradication of the drink evil requires sustained moral and social effort 
over a long period of time’^, said Sir Ardeshir, “and if an attempt is made to bring 
about the result in such a short space of time as two or three years, crores of public 
revenue, so urgently needed for every form of nation-building activities, are sacri- 
ficed and extraordinary heavy burdens imposed on the people. The financial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will find itself difficult 
to recover. Moderation in the suppression of drink is as necessary as moderation 
in its consumption.^^ 

Sir Ardeshir appreciated the manner in which the different Provincial Govern- 
ments had initiated measures for the amelioration of the condition of the poorer 
classes but sounded a note of warning against undue haste in under-taking measures 
of far-reaching social and ' economic importance. He referred in this connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Government of Bengal have brouglit forward 
and stated that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, scemerf not only to 
contravene some of the provisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detri- 
mental to the general interests of -business in the far-reaching scope of its provisions. 

The speaker referred to the shortsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacturing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to their trade. He refuted the argument that industria- 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of iriterosls with agricultural 
elements or to a crisis in Indians finances; To have a more reliable and assured 
home market for their products was certainly more in the interests of the agricul- 
turists themselves than an almost complete dependence upon the international 
market which has, of late, become a very uncertain and unreliable factor. The 
standard of living of the Indian people was low at present aiid the achievement 
of a more balanced economy and increased industrialisation would lead in the long 
run to expansion of wealth increase iu India’s consumption and in consequence of 
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her international trade. With, a higher standard of living, India was bound to 
purchase and consume more goods and of a more varied' character than she had 
done in the past. 

Eeferring to the _ imperative need of assisting and encouraging the 
growth of Indian shipping, Sir Ardeshir Dalai stated that commercial agree- 
ments with other countries like Great Britain and Japan should provide 
excellent opportunities for securing the expansion of Indian shipping in the 
overseas trade of the country. When British shipping, which -was one of tlie oldest 
and most powerful industries in the world, had been receiving the siipfort of its 
Government and the country, an incipient industry in India was surely entitled to 
receive adequate recognition of its claims, especially because national slii|>ping was 
a vital factor in any scheme of national defence, lie welcomed the con<*iiision of 
the volutary agreement among the jute mills in Bengal and envisaged more stable 
and prosperous conditions for the jute industry. 

Sir Ardeshir also referred to other important matters .concerning the mercan- 
tile community of India such as making further provision for sal'ety in coal 
mines by sand stowing, the necessity of early legislation for the control of adultera- 
ted drugs and the present unfortunate situation created in Burma with regard to 
the relations between Indians and Burmans. He urged that eftective steps should 
be taken by the Government of India to see that Indian life and property in 
Burma were adequately protected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the Indian mercantile community in India and in Burma in order to review the 
whole question relating to the regulation of trade between the two countries. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session— Madras— 29th. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

‘*We recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government, But the 
Tobacco tax is expected to yield the treasury nearly a crore and half of rupees. I 
appeal to the Prime Minister, therefore, not to estrange the Indian business com- 
munity and to find out a via media by fixing the rate of the tax (Sales Tax) at 
one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional money, let Mm increase 
the rate to half per cent in the next financial year”, observed the hon. Mi*. 
Narayaridas Girdhardas, President of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber held on the 29th. April 1939 at the Chamber 
premises, Madras. 

Mr. Vavilla Venkateswaralu Sastrulu presented the annual report and the 
audited statement of accounts. 

The hon. Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas then addressed^ the meeting. He referred 
to the increase in the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of the 
entrance fee and the part it played in the politico-economic life of the country and 
hoped that the Chamber would, in the next year, outstrip its record of work^ for the 
past year. Mr. Girdhardas next referred to the international situation and said 

*Tf another war breaks out,- to us in India, it is largely a question of choosing 
between evils. We can have no doubt that our veteran leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will give us the right lead at the critical moment and that the people will loyally 
abide by his advice”. 

Turning to the political situation in India, the President said, “we find that 
British statesmen are marking time and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imposed or not. The recent amend- 
ments to the Government of India,, Act are calculated to further whittle down 
provincial autonomy. • 

**To us what is of immediate and lasting interest is the formation of an 
Andhra Province. The Secretary of State for India has thought it fit to veto the 
proposal submitted by the Madras Government. But the matter cannot be allowed 
to rest there. I would suggest that the members from the Telugu-speaking districts 
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in the local legislature should sit informally but regularly during every legislative 
session so as to keep the Andhra demand constantly in the mind of the pxiblic* 

The Indo-British Trade Agreement, the President continued, sufficiently bad in 
itselfi could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community, coming as it 
did on top of the doubling of the duty on raw cotton. The pact no doubt has 

become an accomplished fact ai a result of the certification of the Governor-General. 
But in all conscience I want to ask you what in essence is the difference ^ between 
this act of the Government and the policy 6t Germany in forcing Rumania to give 
economic concessions to her, of which we have heard so much lately. 

‘’Another important factor to which I would like to draw your attention is the 
gradual abandonment of the policy of discriminating protection to which India has 
been committed for a long number of years. The Tariff Board itself had recom- 
mended lower rates of duty in respect of sugar, paper and magnesium chloride 
industries. But the Government have further reduced the duties as well as the 
period of protection except in the case of magnesium chloride. Evidently the 

Government laid greater emphasis upon the word “discriminating^’ than ‘'protection” 
in that blessed phrase “discriminating protection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Girdhardas said : ‘‘We in this presidency have been more 
agitated by the local Government’s proposal to levy a sales tax than by any other 

factor. It is regrettable to note that the agitation for and against the measure is 

carried on with unconcealed bitterness. I deprecate the adoption of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Governments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade -hnd industries of the 
country, we must all be grateful to the Congress for the unqualified support which 
it has given for protection to Indian industries as a result of which phenomenal 
progress has been made in many industries. But taxation measures have come in 
quick succession. Petrol, electricity, tobacco and entertainments have already been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will appreciate the difficulty which 
the Indian business community will have to experience as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of more 
revenue for the Government. But the tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a crore and half of rupees, I appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a via media by fixing the 
the rate of the ^ tax at one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional 
money, letffiim increase the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns, 

“As for prohibition, I am of the opinion that the pace should not be forced. 
There is no politics in prohibition and when it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even Soviet Russia where it is said that there is no exploitation 
of any kind, has attempted to enforce complete prohibition. I think I may be 
pardoned for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
in introducing prohibition. 

“Before I conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not heard of late 
about the activities of the National Planning Committee. I am particularly keen on 
the starting of an automobile industry inlhe country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be great and I feel that properly 
organised we can export these goods to other countries. 

“I do not believe in the policy of pandering to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. I doubt if there, are any better employers in the 
world than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The boycott of the centenary 
celebrations of the birth of the founder of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills me with despair, regarding the future of trade union- 
ism in the country. Apart from this, I think that Indian industry is not in a 
position to bear any additional burden in the shape of labour legislation.” 



The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session— New Delhi — 14th, April 1939 

Tbe Presidential Address ' 

The annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the April 1939 at New DelliL Mi% F. F» Gary presided and Mr. F. if. 
Jenkins, Chief Commissioner of Delhi, was present by special invitation. After the 
aiiiuial report and accounts had been adopted, Mr. Ch-ay and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi addressed the meeting. 

Gra7j, in the course of his address, referred to the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement and said : ‘‘The question still appears to me to be quite simple in its 
essential lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was asked to 
give. It was also a question of what India got in return and this was appreciably 
more. The object of the Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain political and 
economic conditions of the world, a better basis for binsincss, by assuring to the 
two countries a market outlet for each other’s products. The ways" of the legislature 
are inscrutable to us, mere businessmen, who are not also politicians. The Agree- 
ment seems to have been overshadowed by the cotton part. For, in that India 
has been asked to give something, but for the something she gives on cotton piece- 
goods, she is assured a much better market for her raw cotton and concessions in 
other lines. And what is she asked to give ? 

“Lancashire exported last year 225 million yards of cloth, as against about 
3,000 million years ago. Indian mills produced last year over four thousand 
million yards and hand-looms 1,490 yards, altogether nearly 5.500 million yards. 
Does it matter much to them whether the Lancashire quota is 225 millions or 350 
millions, namely 4 per cent or 6 per cent of Indian consumption ? At any rate, I, 
for one, am very glad that the question is settled. For two years now we, impor-' 
ters, have had this duty reduction hanging over our heads. Many dealers, have left 
goods lying in bond for twelve months and this has upset trade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they would not reduce duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last year’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty upsets trade more than anything and this upsetting has been a 
setback to the export of cotton itself”. 

Mr. Gray then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government, 
He said that a sales tax was more an emergency measure of taxation such as 
might be instituted in the case of war and could not be regarded as a normal fea- 
ture of a budget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would operate 
oppressively and would mean increased transport charges for the rural population 
of the Punjab. 

Resolutions 

Mr. U. N. Sen then moved the following resolution : — 

“This Chamber places on record its deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Gray, both as a member and President of the Chamber m furthering 
its interests,” 

In doing so, Mr. Sen said that he did not like to let the occasion pass 
without publicly recording the services rendered by Mr. Gra^f to the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce and to the commercial community of Delhi, both Indian 
and European. Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr, Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would be visiting Ms. ^ old friends every 
cold weather. t ' 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji seconded, the resolution and said that the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce owed its present , position mostly to’ Mr. Gray’s untiring 
energy. His services would always be remembered by the Chamber. 



